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THE   EXPLORATION  OF   NEW  GUINEA. 

Br  Lieut.  R.  H.  Absiit,  R.N. 
AuTHOft  OF  "Liaav  as  a  Monn  P0W1&." 


Ate  time  when  the  exploration  of 
New  Guinea  is  attracting  80  much 
aUention  all  over  tlie  world,  and 
when  expeditions  are  fitting  out  in 
France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
vi\i\\  a  view  to  obtain  a  footing  for 
iheir  respective  countiymen  in  that 
great  island,  a  few  remarks  as  to  its 
ptst,  present,  and  probable  future 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  island  of  New  Guinea  is,  as 
{at  as  we  can  ascertain,  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  year 
15*^6.     It  is    said  to   have   been 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernor, Jorge  de  Meneses,  when  on 
a  voyage  from  Malacca  to  the  Moluc- 
CAs.doring  which  he  was  driven  far  to 
Uie  eastward  and  out  of  his  course 
by  a  north-west  gale,  and,  being 
biully  damaged,  was  right  glad  to 
winter  in  a  harbour  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island,  supposed  to  be 
Port  Humboldt      To  this  island 
the  name  of  Papua  was  then  given, 
the  word,  according    to  Gal  van  o, 
meaning  ** black;"  but,   according 
totbe  interpretation  of  the  people 
iohabtting  the  Moluccas,  it  means 
**  frizzly  black  head/'  and  is  said  to 


have  been  bestowed  upon  the  island 
on  account  of  its  inhabitants  wear- 
ing their  hair  ** frizzed  out"  in 
the  shape  and  form  of  a  huge 
mop. 

While  the  Portuguese  explorers 
were  working  their  way  round  the 
world  from  the  **  westward."  the 
Spaniards  were  pressing  ••  west- 
ward," through  the  Pacific,  after 
having  taken  possession  of  South 
America.  The  explorers  of  these 
two  nations  now  met  among  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  formed  two  hos- 
tile factions. 

The  Mahommedan  native  princes 
of  these  islands  joined  that  side 
with  which  circumstances  first 
brought  them  into  contact,  and  a 
deadly  feud  sprang  up  between 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The 
chiefs  of  Temate  allied  themselves 
to  the  latter,  while  those  of  Gilolo 
and  Tidore  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  former ;  and  many 
sanguinary  conflicts,  both  on  sea  and 
land,  took  place  between  the  fleets 
or  Hongis  o(  prahus  of  these  Sul- 
tans, aidfid  from  time  to  time  by 
their  r#spective  European  allies. 
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In  1527  Herman  Cortes  fitted 
out  an  expedition  which  sailed  from 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  under 
Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  and  reached 
the  Spice  Islands.  Ketuming  to 
Mexico  in  1528,  this  expedition 
coasted  along  the  north  side  of 
New  Guinea  for  the  space  of  a 
month.  In  1542,  Buy  Lopez  de 
Yillalohos  led  another  expedition 
from  Mexico,  and  reached  Gilolo 
in  1544.  Three  years  later  Yilla- 
lohos succumbed  to  Portuguese  in- 
fluence and  died  at  Amboyna,  when 
the  command  of  the  expedition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Captain  Ynigo 
Ortiz  de  Betes.  He  sailed  along  the 
north  coast,  anchoring  in  several 
ports,  and  in  1549  is  said  to  have 
named  the  island  •*  New  Guinea," 
imagining  that  he  detected  a  like- 
ness between  its  inhabitants  and  the 
natives  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  next  Spanish  explorer  was 
Luis  Yaez  de  Torres,  who,  after  his 
separation  from  Quiros  at  Espiritii 
Santo»  one  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
came  to  New  Guinea  and  sailed 
along  the  southern  coast.  Passing 
through  the  **  Torres  Straits  "  this 
navigator  cut  off  New  Guinea  from 
the  Australasian  continent^  and  by 
right  of  discovery,  in  1606,  took 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Dutch  now  entered  the  New 
Guinea  waters,  from  which  they 
expelled  both  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese ;  and  in  1606  we  find  William 
Jansz,  in  the  Dwyfkey  visiting  the 
west  and  south-west  coasts  of  the 
island,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 
thence  entering  the  Torres  Straits, 
where  he  discovered  many  islands 
unobserved  by  Torres. 

We  then  hear  6f  Comelis  Dedal 
visiting  the  island  in  1616  ;  Le 
Maire  and  Sohonten  in  1617,  who 
discovered  and  nmed  the  Schouten 
Islands  off  Mount  Toricelll;  Jan 
Yos  in  1622 ;  and  Jan  Cartensz  in 
1623.  In  1642  the  enterprising 
Oovemor-Qenend    Yan     Diemen 


sent  Abel  Jansz  Tasman  and  Fran- 
choys  Jacobsz  Yisscher  on  their 
memorable  voyages  of  discovery, 
which  so  well  upheld  the  prestige 
of  the  Dutch  flag. 

The  following  twenty  years  saw 
six  expeditions  to  New  Guinea — 
namely,  in  1654,  Gommeradorf  and 
Braconier;  in  1655  Jacob  Borne 
made  three  voyages  to  the  island, 
but  was  eventually  murdered  with 
most  of  his  men ;  in  1662  Nicolaes 
Yinck  discovered  that  deep  bight 
which,  after  having  been  surveyed 
by  Lieutenant  MacCluer,was  named 
after  that  oflScer ;  Johannes  Key ts, 
in  1678,  discovered  many  bays  and 
rivers,  and  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  island.  Dam- 
pier's  expedition,  despatched  in 
1699  by  William  III.,  had  for  its 
sole  object  geographical  discovery. 
Dampier  sighted  New  Guinea  on 
New  Year's  Day  of  1700.  He 
sailed  along  the  north  coast,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing discovered  the  strait  which  to 
this  day  bears  his  name,  dividing 
New  Guinea  from  New  Britain  and 
the  Admiralty  Islands. 

Jacob  Weyland,  in  1705,  dis- 
covered Geelvink  Bay,  which  he 
named  after  his  vessel,  the  Oreen 
Fish.  He  did  much  useful  sur- 
veying work,  and  added  a  large 
store  of  matter  to  our  information 
regarding  the  island.  In  172$^ 
Jacob  Boggeveen  coasted  along  the 
noith  shore  of  the  island,  but,  on 
his  arrival  at  Batavia,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  seized  his 
vessel,  he  being  a  private  trader^ 
and  not  connected  with  the  Com- 
pany, whose  rights  and  monopolies 
were  jealously  guarded. 

XiieutenantMacGluer,in  1791, first 
surveyed  the  bay  which  bears  his 
name,  but  which  was  discovered  by 
Yinck  in  166S.  Lieutenant  Eolff, 
while  in  command  of  the  biig 
Bourgot  in  1826,  surveyed  the 
''Dourga  Strait,"  and  in  1827 
founded  the  Dutch  settlement  in 
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Triton  Bay  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  this  strait. 

The  locality  was  ill-chosen.  Sur- 
rounded by  low  swamps^  on  every 
side,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  inlet 
into  which  no  breeze  could  pene- 
trate, the  settlement  seemed  to  be 
doomed  from  the  outset;  aod  in 
1835,  much  to  the  chagrin  and 
disappointment  of  the  natives,  the 
Dutch  Government  removed  its  gar- 
rison to  Wahaai,  a  small  port  on  Uie 
north  coast  of  Coram,  which  was 
much  frequented  at  that  time  by 
English  and  American  traders. 

During  the  ten  yeu«  that  the 
Dutch  remained  in  Triton  Bay 
among  the  Outanata  tribe  of  Pa- 
puans, the  most  friendly  relations 
existed  between  the  two  peoples. 
Theft  was  never  heard  of,  and  no 
siogle  act  of  hostility  ever  com- 
mitted. The  presence  of  the  Dutch 
iras  a  check  on  the  Malay,  Chinese, 
and  Ceramese  semi-piratical  expe- 
ditions, which,  under  the  guise  of 
traders,  periodically  visited  these 
parts,  but  who  in  reality  were 
slavers  and  pirates  of  the  lowest 
class.  S'mce  the  European  settle- 
ment on  this  coast  was  abandoned 
these  expeditions  have  agam  made 
their  appearance,  but  as  they  do  not 
enter  the  Torres  Straits  very  little 
is  ever  heard  of  them. 

In  1850  the  Dutch  Government, 
having  purchased  the  right  of 
•*  suzerainty "  oVer  the  northern 
and  part  of  the  north-eastem  coast 
of  Kew  Guinea  from  the  Sultan  of 
Tidore,  sent  Lieutenant  Bmijn 
Kops,  in  command  of  the  Circe, 
and  an  expedition  to  found  a  settle- 
ment in  Humboldt  Bay. 

This  expedition  was  not  success- 
ful, and  all  it  did  was  to  erect  posts 
supporting  metal  shields  embossed 
with  tlie  Netheriands  coat  of  arms 
at  various  points  along  the  coast 
A  gale  from  the  southeast  and  the 
strong  lee-current  which  here  pre- 
vails, drove  it  back  from  the  island 
of  Gilolo.    In  1859,  however,  the 


settlement  was  effected,  and  Port 
Humboldt  was  proclaimed  a  Dutch 
colony.  The  garrison  of  the  new 
colony  was  ill-chosen.  It  consisted 
of  a  party  of  burghers,  or  native 
militia,  of  Temate,  a  people  by  no 
means  calculated  to  inspire  respect 
in  the  stalwart  and  energetic  Papuans 
of  this  coast. 

In  Triton  Bay  the  Dutch  had  to 
contend  against  obstacles  which  no 
human  force  could  overcome,  but 
which  human  foresight  might  have 
avoided.  In  Port  Humboldt  the 
Dutch  entered  upon  new  ground. 
Here  no  obstacles  barred  their  way 
to  success,  but  the  cruelly  and 
rapacity  of  their  boors  so  incensed 
the  natives  that  a  desultory  war  was 
the  result.  The  natives  of  tho 
coast  were  either  butchered  or  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  among  the 
h'dl  tribes,  to  whom  they  became 
slaves,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Dutch 
has  thus  become  pi*overbial  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  north-east 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  These  na- 
tives the  English  Government 
claims  as  its  subjects,  and  yet  they 
know  it  not,  but  live  in  daily  fear  of 
their  sworn  enemy  descending  upon 
them,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  an 
imaginary  geographical  line  of  de- 
marcation protects  them  from  the 
enemy  they  so  much  dread. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  rSsumi  of 
the  history  of  New  Guinea  we  have 
purposely  avoided  making  any  allu** 
sion  to  the  discoveries  of  either  Cap- 
tains Cook  or  Owen  Stanley  on  the 
west  and  south-west  coast,  or  to  tho 
more  recent  "  discoveries  "  of  Cap- 
tain Moresby  in  H.M.S.  Basilisk, 
whereby  the  existence  of  the  China 
Strait  was  made  known  to  the  world, 
and  a  shorter  route  between  Austral- 
asia and  China  rendered  available 
to  our  mercantile  marine. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that 
the  island  of  New  Guinea  has  often 
been  visited.  Books  narrating  theso 
several  voyages  have  at  times  been 
published.  The  British  Museum 
1—3 
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has  nearly  all  of  them,  and  yet  among 
the  public  a  wonderful  amount  of  ig- 
norance prevails  on  the  subject ;  we 
doubt  not,  therefore,  but  that  some 
of  the  following  information  regard- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Papuans,  and  the  products  of  their 
island,  together  with  an  account  of 
its  physical  geography  and  climate, 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

Dr.  Comrie,  E.N.,  after  rather 
numerous  and  exact  observations, 
collected  while  serving  on  board 
H.M.S.  Basilisk,  has  recently  made 
public  some  most  valuable  anthro- 
pological notes  on  the  aborigines  of 
that  portion  of  the  island  which  he 
"visited — that  is  to  say,  its  south- 
eastern peninsula.  !Nc»t  tlie  least 
Temarkable  among  the  facts  thus 
brought  to  light  is  the  "rite  of 
circumcision  *'  practised  by  its  in- 
habitants. In  Australia,  and  we 
believe  also  in  New  Zealand,  this 
rite  is  not  unknown ;  and  the  fact 
that  this  ancient  Mosaic  custom 
should  be  found  to  exist  in  New 
Guinea  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
seems  to  point  to  its  inhabitants 
having  held  intercourse  with  the 
Old  World,  and  with  the  Semite 
branch  of  the  Caucasian  race  in 
particular,  during  prehistoric  ages. 

The  Phoenicians  were  an  oflFshoot 
of  the  Semites,  as  were  also  the 
Hebrews,  and  attained  to  a  high 
state  of  civilization  before  any 
of  its  other  oflFshoots  had  emerged 
from  the  pre-historic  into  the 
historic  age.  They  were  the 
earliest  commercial  and  colonizing 
people  of  the  Old  World.  They 
long  preceded  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  (iaid  to  have  circumnavigated 
Africa,  visited  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Paltic,  founded  Car- 
thage, and  traded  with  India,  Cey- 
lon, and  China  about  the  very  time 
when  we  first  read  of  Uiem  in  the 
Bible  as  visiting  the  Israelites. 

The  physical  formation  of  the 
man    depends    entirely    upon    the 


physical  formation  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  born  and  brbughtup. 
On  tlie  physical  formation  ot  the 
country  depends  the  "  climate  " 
it  supports,  and  on  the  climate  oi 
the  country  depends  the  nature  oi 
its  flora  and  of  its  fauna. 

The  Americans,  descendants  of 
the  Azyan  branch  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  are  now  quite  a  distinct  race 
of  men,  and  yet  only  one  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  founders  of  that 
race  gained  their  independence  of 
their  mother  country.  The  remark- 
able similarity  which  is  to  be  found 
in  all  Americans  is  entirely  due  to  the 
physical  and  climatic  conditions  of 
the  country  they  inhabit ;  and,  since 
we  find  the  characteristics  of  the 
white  race  altering  with  climate  and 
country,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find 
that  the  Negroid  race  is  broken  up 
into  different  peoples,  inhabiting 
different  countries,  and  conse- 
quently differing  from  one  another 
in  physical  formation. 

Neither,  in  our  opinion,  is  it 
difiicult  to  account  for  the  various 
shades  of  colour,  or  for  the  historic 
rites  and  ceremonies,  found  among 
the  widely  scattered  branches  of  the 
Negroid  or  non-historic  race. 

The  cruising  about  the  ^lobe  of 
the  Phoenicians  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  just  as  much — indeed 
we  may  say  with  much  more — danger 
to  the  early  navigator  of  those  pre- 
historic days  than  is  now  encoun- 
tered, and  yet,  in  modern  tiroes, 
ships  do  get  lost,  crews  are  either 
drowned  or  else  they  are  murdered 
or  kindly  taken  care  of  by  the 
Negroids  among  whom  they  chance 
to  fkll,  and  then,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  offspring  of  the  two  races  differs 
in  colour  from  either  parent. 

It  therefore  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  diH'erence  in 
colour  now  found  to  exist  among 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Negroid 
race  inhabiting  the  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  may  be  accounted 
for  in  H  logical  manner  by  adtnit- 
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ting  tl)e  possibility  of  their  having 
held  intercourse  in  pre-historic 
times  \?ith  the  white  traders  of  the 
Semitic  branch  of  the  great  Cau- 
casian family ;  and  this  assumption 
seems  all  the  more  probable  when 
the  following  evidence  in  its  favour 
is  carefully  weighed  and  digested. 

The  galleys  of  the   Phoenicians 
would  experience  all  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  wind  and  weather  encoun- 
tered by  vessels  on  the  ccean    to 
this  day.     The  same  heavy  north- 
west and  south-west  gales    would 
overtake  them  when  attempting  to 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as 
overtake     vessels     attempting     to 
do  so  now.     These  gales,  however, 
could  not  be  faced  in  the  pre-his- 
toric age  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.     Even  now,  vessels  are  often 
driven  hundreds   of  miles   out  of 
their    coui-se,    notwithstanding    all 
their  modem  scientific  appliances; 
and   how  must  the  galleys  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  fared  when  over- 
taken by  a  gale,  accompanied  by 
its   monstrous  seas,  and  only  the 
bravrny  arms  of  tlie  rowers  to  keep 
the  galley  "  to  the  wind  "  ?    Would 
they    not    have    had   to    "scud** 
before  these  gales  as  our  modem 
ships  do  now  ?    Occasionally  most 
assuredly    they  would;    and   if  at 
such  times  they  found  themselves 
scudding  before  a  heavy  north-west 
gale    across    the    great    Southern 
Ocean,  this  gale,  on  veering  to  the 
south-west,  as  it  does  to  this  day, 
would  land  their  galley    in    New 
Zealand,  and  the  Semite  and  Ne- 
groid blood,   intermingling,  would 
form  the  Maori  race,  whose  very 
fortifications,  or  pahs,  remind  one 
most  fcrcibly  of  the  Roman  Era, 
or  of  the  earlier  days  of  Alexander 
and  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  heavy  *' northers  "  or  north- 
vest  monsoon  of  the  equatoiial 
region,  would  likewise  drive  the 
gidleys  of  the  Phoenicians  out  of 
the  China  seas  into  the  South 
Pacific    Ocean,    or   to  the  south- 


eastern peninsula  of  New  Guinea, 
and  the  white  blood  of  the  Semites 
mingling  with  the  black  blood  of 
the  Negroids  would  account  for  the 
various  nuances  found  there  to 
exist  at  this  day ;  while  the  fact  that 
the  compass  has  been  known  and 
used  for  centuries  by  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  the  Papuans,  Aus- 
tralians, and  Maories  being  ac- 
quainted, with  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision,  seems  to  point  to  an  earlier 
intercourse  with  the  Caucasian  race 
than  is  recorded  in  its  history. 

Thus,  the  intermingling  of  the 
two  races  in  pre-historic  times 
seems  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  colour  to  be  found  among  Ne- 
groid tribes,  as  also  for  the  Hebrew 
features  of  those  of  the  Pacific; 
while  the  difference  which  exists  in 
the  physical  formation  of  the  coun- 
tries they  inhabit  accounts  for  the 
difference  found  to  exist  in  the  phy- 
sical formation  of  the  various  fami- 
lies of  the  human  race. 

The  geographical  knowledge  in 
our  possession  regarding  New  Gui- 
nea goes  to  show  that  the  southern 
shores  of  Uiat  island  abound  in  mud 
flats  and  mangrove  swamps,  but 
that  the  south-eastern  peninsula 
and  northern  coasts  are  bold  and 
steep,  their  high  cliffs  plunging 
vertically  into  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  a  depth  at  times 
measured  by  hundreds  of  fathoms. 
Stretching  away  from  these  cliffs 
into  the  interior  are  plains  and 
plateaux  from  which  rise  mountain 
ranges  with  altitudes  varying  from 
5,000  to  1 4,000  feet  at  some  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  These 
mountains  form  the  *' Coast  Range," 
and  beyond  lie  plains  of  great 
extent.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
an  elevated  mountain  chain^  run- 
ning from  south-east  to  north-west, 
raises  its  peaks  beyond  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow. 

In  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  island,  this  range  has  been 
named  the  '*Snewe"  or  ••Char'  -^ 
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Lewis  "  Mountains,  and  is  at  times 
called  by  the  one  and  at  times 
by  the  other  name  in  Dutch  works. 

The  highest  elevation  as  yet 
measured  by  the  Dutch  is  20,000 
feet,  at  about  120  miles  from  the 
coast.  In  the  south-east  penin- 
sula, this  range  assumes  the  name 
of  *'  Owen  Stanley,"  and  its  greatest 
altitude  is  13,400  feet. 

By  following  the  tread  of  the 
"Snewe  Mountains"  through  the 
unexplored  centre  of  New  Guinea, 
we  see  that  they  must  unite  with 
the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  and  form 
the  main  or  backbone  range  of  the 
island,  from  which  many  spurs 
strike  off  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  the  sea,  dividing  the 
northern  half  of  the  island  into 
several  basins,  within  which  large 
rivers  wend  their  way  to  the  ocean. 

At  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua, 
a  spur  detaches  itself  from  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Eange.  Trending  to  the  westward 
this  spur  follows  the  lay  of  the 
south  coast  of  the  island.  From 
its  base,  low  mud  flats,  covered 
with  mangrove  trees,  forming  the 
impenetrable  mangrove  swamp  so 
common  in  these  latitudes,  run  out 
into  the  sea  for  some  fifty. or  sixty 
miles. 

These  swamps  are  cut  up  into  in- 
numerable islands  by  a  ramification 
of  watercourses,  which  carry  off 
the  drainage  of  the  high  land  in  the 
background.  Here,  too,  the  well- 
known  "  Fly  River  **  runs  into  the 
sea,  after  wending  its  way  through 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  of 
this  muddy  region.  The  number 
of  mouths  appertaining  to  the  Fly 
River  is  uncertain.  The  Baxter 
River,  lately  visited  by  Mr,  M*Far- 
lane,  appears,  from  its  position,  to 
be  one  of  them,  and  many  others 
may  yet  be  found. 

After  passing  the  142nd  meri- 
dian of  east  longitude,  the  Coast 
Range  we  have  just  been  follow- 


ing turns  to  the  NNW.,  and  trend- 
ing along  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  but  at  a  great  distance  from 
it  at  first,  draws  nearer  to  the  sea  as 
it  approaches  the  backbone  range  of 
the  island,  which  it  rejoins  at  the 
137th  meridian  of  east  longitude. 

This  physical  formation  leaves  us 
an  inland  basin  to  deal  with,  fornned 
by  the  Coast  Range  we  have  just 
been  following,  and  the  main  range 
in  the  centre  of  the  island.  This 
basin  will  receive  the  drainage  of 
both  these  ranges.  It  consequently 
must  be  very  damp,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  is  here  that 
the  Fly,  and  all  the  rivers  on  the 
west  coast,  take  their  rise,  and 
thence  flow  to  the  sea  through  the 
breaks  which  exist  in  the  Coast 
Range.  We  say  exist,  because  we 
have  observed  that  these  breaks 
actually  do  occur.  We  also  noticed, 
on  one  remarkably  clear  day,  prior 
to  the  north-west  monsoon  coming 
on,  that  an  inner  range  rises  above, 
and  beyond,  and  apparently  follows 
the  trend  of  the  Coast  Range.  We 
would  place  this  inner  range  at 
about  1 00  miles  from  the  coast ;  the 
outer  range  at  from  forty  to  sixty, 
according  to  the  longitude ;  and 
the  greatest  distance  of  the  main 
range,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
must  be  about  250  miles  from  the 
seaboard.  This  would  give  an  in- 
land basin  of  about  14,000  square 
geographical  miles,  which  would 
receive  the  drainage  from  about 
600  miles  of  snow-clad  mountain 
range,  and  from  over  800  miles  of 
coast  range,  whose  lowest  altitude 
cannot  be  computed  at  less  than 
2,000  feet. 

Against  these  mountains,  and  on 
their  southern  slopes,  the  south- 
east trade-wind  blows  uninterrupt- 
edly for  six  months ;  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  is  dis- 
placed from  time  to  tim«  by  the 
north-west  monsoon.  The  south- 
east trade  is  a  warm,  moist  wind, 
carrying  with  it  all  the  moisture  it 
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has  sucked  ijp  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
while  passing  over  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  wind  strikes  against 
the  southern  elopes  of  the  snow- 
dad  backhone  range  of  the  island, 
and,  from  the  -fact  that  the  snow 
remains  on  its  elevated  summits, 
it  is  evident  that  the  warm  moist 
trade-wind  cannot,  and  does  not, 
pass  over  them ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
demonstrated,  it  precipitates  its 
moisture,  rises,  and  returns  south, 
as  an  upper  current,  to  carry  warmth 
to  New  Zealand,  thus  rendering  its 
cHmate  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
globe. 

But,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
that  New  Zealand  is  benefited  by  the 
existence  of  the  high  land  in  New 
Guinea,  so  is  the  southern  coast 
of  that  island  rendered  unhealthy. 
The  mountains  arrest  the  trade- 
winds  :  hence,  the  climate  is  sultry 
and  oppressive,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  extremely  damp.  The 
vegetation  is  also  rank,  and  foetid 
odours  fill  the  air.  Such  regions 
should  be  avoided  by  Europeans. 

Noi-th  of  the  backbone  range  all 
is  changed  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Instead  of  mangrove  swamps,  we 
have  bold  headlands,  against  which 
4Ui  angry  surf  never  ceases  to  rage 
and  roar.  The  south-east  trades 
are  replaced  by  an  exhilarating 
westerly  breeze,  never  too  warm, 
sometimes  very  cold,  for  it  is  drawn 
do^Ti  the  mountain  sides  firom  above 
the  snow  line,  out  of  the  cold 
Arctic  current,  to  replace  the  moist 
wind  arrested  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  climate  is  here  sal  ubrious,  the  air 
being  as  pure  as  in  Peru ;  but  while 
it  uever  rains  over  the  latter  country, 
it  does  do  so  during  the  season  of  the 
north-west  monsoon  over  north-east 
New  Guinea,  and  it  is  to  this  coast 
that  Europeans  should  turn  their 
attention ;  for  here  the  rivers,  run- 
ning into  the  ocean  from  between 
high  chffs,  form  natural  highways 
into  the  interior,  of  a  most  healthy 


character,  there  beinp;  no  mangrove 
swamps  along  their  banks  to  infect 
the  air  with  the  stench  of  decom- 
posing vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
arrested  by  the  network  formation 
of  the  roots  of  these  trees. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea,  al- 
though belonging  to  the  Negroid 
race,  differ  in  as  great  a  degree  firom 
the  Negro  as  does  the  physical 
formation  of  New  Guinea  firom  that 
of  Africa.  They  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  namely,  the  Papuan, 
or  Frizzly  Head  proper,  inhabiting 
the  low  lands  of  the  south  and 
west  coasts;  the  White  Papuans, 
visited  by  the  JBasiliak;  the  Al- 
foeren  or  Hoorafora,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  the  interior;  and 
lastly,  the  Papuan-Malays,  inhabit- 
ing the  north  coast,  professing  Ma- 
hommedaoism,  and  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Tidore. 

AJl  these  peoples  are  continually 
at  war  the  one  with  the  other. 
They  are  subdivided  into  tribes, 
and  these  again  have  constant  dis- 
putes and  quarrels  to  settle  among 
themselves.  Consequently,  each 
tribe  lives  an  isolated  existence. 
Its  warriors  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions, and  each  party  has  to  take 
its  tuiii  at  scouting  or  outpost 
duty,  in  order  to  guard  their  village 
against  surprise.  At  times  their 
feuds  lead  to  most  disastrous  con« 
sequences,  and  whole  tribes  are 
exterminated  in  a  single  combat, 
the  conquerors  razing  the  village 
of  their  vanquished  foe  with  the 
ground,  cutting  down  their  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  leading  their  women 
into  captivity.  They  appear  to  eat 
the  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and 
after  each  fight  the  victors  hold 
high  revel  over  the  remains  of  their 
foes,  whose  skulls,  after  having 
been  well  picked  and  cleaned,  are 
carefully  preserved  as  trophies,  the 
lower  jaw-bones  being  used  as  orna- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  bracelets. 

Although  it  may  appear  para- 
doxical at  first    sight  to   say  ' 
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nevertheless  this  state  of  things  is 
most  favourahle  to  future  European 
colonization,  provided  that  the  task 
of  occupying  the  island  is  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  and  orderly 
manner,  and  that  the  exploring 
and  colonizing  expeditions  who  may 
undertake  the  duty  are  well  organ- 
ized, well  officered,  and  governed 
hy  comprehensive  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

To  a  well-organized  expedition 
of  say  fifty  or  sixty  men,  effecting 
a  landing  at  any  point  on  the  north- 
east coast  would  he  easy,  and  unac- 
companied by  bloodshed,  for  no 
single  tribe  would  dare  oppose  such 
a  force.  They  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, retire  before  it,  hanging  about 
its  outskirts  it  is  true,  but  never 
venturing  within  even  musket  range 
for  many  days,  until  accustomed  to 
the  sight  and  actions  of  the  in- 
vaders. Then,  one  by  one,  the 
natives  would  come  into  the  Euro- 
pean camp  with  presents,  and,  when 
satisfied  that  no  harm  was  meant 
them,  would  soon  become  friendly. 
This  state  of  feeling  should  be 
encouraged;  and  in  the  event  of 
any  neighbouring  tribe  attacking  or 
molesting  the  friendly  natives,  these 
should  be  assisted  by  the  Europeans 
to  beat  back  their  enemies,  and 
once  the  colonists  show  their  real 
bona  fides  by  such  an  act  they  need 
never  fear  being  treacherously  at- 
tacked; for  their  native  allies  will 
scout  for  them,  fight  for  them,  and 
do  everything  in  their  power  to 
show  their  gratitude.  The  great 
difficulty  will  be  for  the  European 
to  make  his  native  ally  comprehend 
that  no  aggressive  action  on  his 
part  will  be  tolerated,  that  is,  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  is  not 
to  retahate  on  his  enemies.  This 
will  be  all  the  more  difficult  that 
the  Papuan  law  is  the  old  Mosaic 
law  of  •*  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supersede  bj  incul- 
cating into  the  Papuan  mind  the 


serener  virtues  taught  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Christian  faith;  and 
the  best  means  that  can  be  adopted 
to  attain  this  desirable  end  is,  not 
to  meddle  with  the  adults  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  to 
secure,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
regular  attendance  of  children  of 
both  sexes  at  schools  provided  for 
their  use. 

When  the  Dutch  first  visited 
these  parts,  they  found  the  natives 
inclined  to  be  most  friendly,  and 
were  received  with  open  arms.  The 
following  simple  narrative  of  Lieu- 
tenant Bruijn  Kops  is  most  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  feeling: — 

"  One    evening  when   we    went    021 
shore  all  the  children  of  the  village 
were  colleoted  together,  and  beads  were 
tiirown  among  them.      Not   only  tho 
children,  but  women,  men,  and  oven 
some  of  the  chiefs,  scrambled  for  the 
beads,  and  ran  from  every  quarter   to 
obtain  a  share.      All   were  on  theu* 
knees  in  the  sand,  and  showed  liow 
much  they  prized  these  presents  by  the 
zeal  and  atteution    witti  which    thry 
sought  for  them,  and  by  their  merry 
lauffhter  when   they  were    fortunate. 
Although  these  beads  were  of  great 
value  in  their  estimation,  the  scram- 
bling was  carried  on  without  the  per- 
sonal contests  which  in  civilized  Europe 
would  have  been  the  result  of  an  ni>- 
equal  distribution  of  presents.    Walk- 
ing along  the  beach  alter  this  distriba- 
tion,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
native  who  had  learned  a  little  Malay, 
and  who  invited  me  into  his  house* 
where  I  was  led  into  the  room  which 
serves   as    a   dwelling-place  for    the 
family.      I  ihou|[ht   all    the   women 
would  take  to  flight,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  that  they  sat  down  close 
to  me,  and  observed  me  very  atten- 
tively, bat  without  troublesome  intru- 
sion.   Thus  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  six 
women,  three  of  whom  were   young, 
and  whom  on  account  of  their  beauti- 
ful  eyes,   clear,    white,   and   regular 
teeth,   happy,    laughing  faces,  round 
shoulders  and  arms,  fine  lian<^,  beau- 
tiful bosoms,  and  well-formed  limbs, 
deserved  the  name  of  beautifdl,  not 
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onlj  in  the  eyes  of  Pftpuans,  but  also 

in  ^ose  of  Europeans.    The  frankness 

with  which  I  was  received  struck  me ; 

it  was    entirely  unexpected.      They 

brought  me  a  dish  of  papeda  (sago^ 

floor   steeped  in  water),    some    roast 

^h,  yams,  and  fruit,  requesting  me 

I    to  partake  of  it,  which  I  d^d  to  please 

I    them.     Seeing  a  ring  on  my  finger, 

'     one  of  the  girk  tried  to  draw  it  off  to 

examine  it;  but  not  succeeding  I  drew 

\    it  off  myself,   and  handed  it  to  her. 

Alter  examination,  it  was  returned  to 

i&e  with    C€a-e.      I    mention    all    this 

because   the  familiarity  with  which  I 

WIS  treated  astonished  me,  and  gave 

^     t  &vonrable  opinion  of  these  people. 

The   products  of  the  island  are 
both  numerous  and  valuable.   Gold, 
tie,  copper,   iron,  and  sulphur  are 
among  its  minerals.    Seed  and  shell 
pearl  and   tortoiseshell  are  to   be 
found  along  its  coast,  together  with 
the  sea-slug  or  beche-de-mer  and 
the  edible   birds'-nests   so    highly 
]med  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
markets.      In  its  forests  is  found 
the  Tectona  grandly  or  Indian  teak, 
a  wood    most    valuable   in    ship- 
bailding,    while    sandal-wood   and 
ebony  carved  ornaments  have  been 
purchased  from  time  to  time  from 
the  natives  by  Sydney  traders.   The 
cotton-tree    grows    wild    at    many 
spots  along  the  coast,  wild  nutmegs 
and  cinnamon  have  been  procured, 
and  the  breadfruit-tree,  the'  sago- 
palm,  and  the  cocoanut-tree  at  this 
present  lime  supply  the  Papuans 
with  their  chief  and  most  luxuriant 
food.     It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
might  not  be  grown  in  New  Guinea 
tinder  proper    cultivation,  but,  at 
present,  the  natives  appear  to  con- 
tact themselves    with    cultivating 
only  the  sugar-cane,  the  yam,  the 
taro,  and  the  sweet  potato,  together 
inth   a   few  tomatoes,  gourds,  or 
melons,  and  beans  with  very  long 
pods ;   all    of  which  they  enclose 
within  stout  bamboo  fences.   These 
fences  are  evidently  erected  to  keep 
wild  animals  from  destroying  the 
crops  within  the  clearing ;  but  what 


are   the  animals   these   crops    are 
thus  protected  against? 

Captain  Moresby  only  saw  the 
wallaby  in  a  wild  state,  and  pig^  and 
dogs  in  a  tame  state.  He  noticed, 
however,  the  spoor  of  some  large 
animal,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
a  rhinoceros.  The  Basle  mission- 
aries report  wild  hogs  and  leopards 
on  the  north  coast.  The  Dutch 
mention  buffalo  bones  having  been 
brought  to  them  at  Triton  Bay. 
Mr.  MTarlane  reports  having  seen 
the  spoor  of  the  buffalo  in  the  mud. 
along  the  river  side,  when  exploring 
the  Baxter.  His  party  also  saw. 
without  tlie  aid  of  magnifying 
glasses,  a  bird,  said  to  be  capabU; 
of  carr)*ing  away  a  half-ton  dugoug 
in  its  claws !  The  dugong  is 
somewhat  like  a  whale,  and  this 
fabulous  bird  must,  in  size,  be  very 
much  like  a  whale  also.  A  Captain 
Lawson  reports  having  shot  a  tiger 
or  leopard,  which  he  says  the  natives 
call  a  moola.  He  also  shot  buffalo 
and  deer,  monkeys  which  chased 
him,  boa-constrictors  of  fabulous 
dimensions,  spiders  and  snakes  of 
like  proportions,  and  enormous 
scorpii  ad  lib !  Truly  New  Guinea 
is  a  wonderful  land  if  all  these 
accounts  are  true. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  New  Guinea  will  be 
found  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Australasian  and  Asiatic  flora 
and  fauna,  the  one  being  separated 
from  the  other  by  the  dividing 
range,  which  in  reality  divides  New 
Guinea  into  halves,  just  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  herring  is  divided  by 
its  backbone ;  and  as  in  tliat,  Ash,  so 
in  New  Guinea,  will  **  the  back  "  be 
the  most  profitable,  unless,  indeed, 
its  abdomen  be  found  to  contain  a 
*'  golden  roe  "  among  its  alluvial 
deposits. 

The  island  of  New  Guinea  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  power  would  be 
a  standing  menace  to  our  Austral- 
asian colonies.  From  its  numerous 
harbours  cruisers  could  at  any  mo- 
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ment  make  a  dash  on  our  colonies, 
and  lay  them  under  heavy  contri- 
bution should  war  break  out  in  the 
future  between  England  and  that 
European  nation  holding  New 
Guinea.  These  cruisers  would  also 
paralyze  the  Australian  trade  with 
China,and  would  necessitate  a  strong 
English  naval  force  being  sent  to 
the  New  Guinea  coast  to  drive  them 
into,  and  blockade  them  in,  their 
harbours.  This  naval  force  it  might 
not  at  any  moment  be  convenient 
to  detach  from  our  own  waters, 
where  every  available  vessel  might 
perchance  be  wanted  to  defend  our 
home  ports.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
political  necessity  for  this  country 
to  occupy  New  Guinea,  and  the 
only  question  to  be  solved  is,  how 
can  she  do  so  the  most  effectually, 
and  yet  withal  the  most  economi- 
cally? 

New  Guinea  is  a  large  island. 
Its  area  contains  some  200,000 
square  geographical  miles,  of  which 
England  claims  one-half,  and  Hol- 
land the  other.  .  But  New  Guinea 
is  essentially  "No  Man's  Land." 
It  is  invitingly  near  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  by  means  of  this  high- 
way is  brought  into  direct  communi- 
€ation  with  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Spain  and  Italy  are 
%oth  maritime  powers  seeking  to 
extend  their  trade.  They  know 
that  a  colony  of  Spaniards  or  Ita- 
lians once  planted  on  the  island  of 
New  Guinea,  with  their  country's 
flag  unfurled  over  their  heads,  could 
not  be  turned  out,  or  that  flag 
hauled  down  by  England,  for  no 
Court  of  Arbiti'ation  would  decide 
in  England's  favour,  and  both  are 
■consequently  preparing  each  its 
own  expedition  before  England 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  her  own 
interests.  The  Dutch  are  also 
preparing  their  little  expedition,  it  • 
is  said,  to  re-found  the  Triton  Bay 
Settlement. 

An   English   expedition  is   now 
being   organized   with    a    view,   if 


possible,  to  assist  the  Government 
in  its  action.  For,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  Government  to  annex  in  New 
Guinea,  but  the  moment  a  British 
settlement  has  been  established  bj 
private  enterprise,  then  the  Im- 
perial Government  can  step  in 
and  rule  its  own  subjects,  for  an 
Englishman  carries  "English  law" 
with  him  wherever  he  goes — or  did 
so,  at  least,  before  the  days  of  arbi- 
tration set  in,  and  commenced  to 
undo  that  which  it  took  much  of 
the  best  blood  of  Great  Britain  to 
accomplish. 

The  most  recent,  and  by  far  the 
most  reliable,  account  of  New 
Guinea  is  that  of  Captain  Moresby, 
R.N.,  who  lately  surveyed  the  south- 
eastern peninsula  of  the  island, 
thereby  adding  much  to  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  handing 
down  his  name  to  posterity  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  China  Straits. 
This  gallant  officer  was  for  many 
months  on  the  coast  of  the  island. 
He  mixed  freely  with  the  natives, 
and  allowed  his  men  to  do  likewise, 
thereby  sowing  the  seed  of  future 
friendly  intercourse  between  the 
white  man  and  the  aborigines  of 
this  region.  His  recently  published 
narrative  of  his  **  Discoveries  in 
New  Guinea"  is  pregnant  with 
interest,  while  his  description  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  island, 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  its  climate,  of  its 
fine  harbours,  and  of  its  beautiful 
scenery,  is  well  calculated  to  lead 
many  adventurers  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
this  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.**  The  danger  is,  however, 
that  these  pioneers  of  civilization 
may  undo  all  the  good  Captun 
Moresby  has  done,  and  so  irritate 
the  natives  by  their  behaviour,  as 
not  only  to  lose  their  own  lives, 
but  to  greatly  endanger  the  safety 
of  those  who  may  visit  the  island 
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after  Ihem  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
such  scandals  from  being  repeated 
as  were  perpetrated  in  New  Zea- 

j  iand  and  the  Fijis,  an  orderly,  law- 
abiding,  and  weli-oi^nized  expedi- 
tion is  now  being  equipped  to  ex- 
plore the  island,  and,  if  possible, 
lorm  settlements  which,  governed 
by  proper  rules  and  regulations, 
will  protect  tlie  natives  from  attacks 
of  a  piratical  nature,  be  it  from 

I  without  or  from  within ;  and  it  is 
therefore  hoped  that  those  who 
really  do  interest  themselves  in  tlie 
fnmre  of  New  Guinea  will  assist 
in  bringing  the  English  imdertaking 

,  to  ft  successful  issue. 

Diiring  the  discussson  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  reading  of  Mr.  Michie's 
paper  on  •*  Great  Britain  and  New 
(jQiDea,"at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
%al  Colonial  Institute,  held  on 

■March   16,    1875,    his   Grace  the 

I  Me  of  Manchester  in  the  chair, 

:  Oq)taia  Moresby  said : — 

"Divesting  himself  for  the  time  of  his 

poa^on  as  a  naval  officer,  he  stood  there 

:  as  one  of  the  company  of  Englishmen 

f  «ho  first  visited  and  made  known  to 

^  the  world  the  outline  of  the  Eastern 

poitiott  of  the  island  of  New  Goinea, 

flerer    before     visited    by    a    white 

JMD,  and,  as  such,  might  be  able  to 

arouse  some   passing  interest  in  the 

object    In  the  first  place,  he  thanked 

'  Mr.  Michie  very  warmly  for  the  kind 

,  conq)liments  he  had  made    him,  but 

J   wonld  say  that,  when  a  naval  officer 

•   ?|ttt  on  Her  Majesty's  coat,  he  stood 

WTOted  entu^ly    to  his    Queen    and 

^Mtry,  and    whether    he    laboured 

^»Be&^fulIy  or  died  nobly,  he  only  did 

Jjbat  it  was  his   duty  to   do.      The 

«ttK8  of  the  colonies  were,  however, 

«g«iy  to  be  given  to  the  Imperial  Go- 

^emment;  for  it  was  the  ImperirJ  Go- 

^ment  who,  after  hearing  of  his  first 

^veries,  at   the  east  end   of  the 

|™<1,  sent  the  BasUisk  back,  under 

■    ^  command,  to  follow  up  and  sub- 

wantiate  these  discoveries,  and   also 

despatched  a  very  distinguished   sur- 

I    ^w,  Lieutenant   Dawson,   without 

:     ^  ^d  the    splendid    charts    and 

™*P8  which  many  present  had  seen 


could  not  have  been  made.  This 
showed  that  the  Admiralty  and  Im- 
perial Government  took  a  warm  in- 
terest in  colonial  matters.  Thanks 
also  were  due  to  Divine  Providence 
for  giving  unusually  fine  weather, 
favourable  winds,  and  health  and 
strength  to  the  officers  and  men,  which 
enabled  them  to  open  up  that  rich  and 
new  country;  and  he  trusted  the  in- 
tercourse which  must  follow  would 
result  in  good,  not  only  to  the  English 
race  of  colonists,  but  "also  to  the  abo- 
rigines themselves.  Tlie  map  on  the 
wall  was  a  perfectly  defined  chart  of 
New  Guinea ;  but  any  one  who  had 
seen  it  before  the  visit  of  the  Basilisk, 
instead  of  seeing  the  capes,  headlands, 
and  bays  indicated  thereon  jfrom  the 
eastern  extremity  to  Cape  Cretin, 
would  have  seen  nothing  but  a  waving 
dotted  line,  showing  that  it  was  an  un- 
known coast.  The  island  had  never 
been  explored  by  Englishmen,  and  his 
motive  for  exploring  was  partly,  though 
not  altogether,  the  fact  tliat  before 
leaving  Sydney,  he  had  received  infor- 
mation that  the  French,  and  the  Amer- 
icans from  San  Francisco,  as  well^as 
the  Russians,  who  he  knew  were  in 
Astrolabe  Gulf,  were  fitting  out  expedi- 
tions to  explore  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands;  and  he  thought  it 
was  more  an  Englishman's  right,  if 
such  could  be  done,  (o  add  the  last 
discovery  possible  to  the  habitable 
world,  and  to  put  the  name  of  Eng- 
lisli  statesmen  and  English  admirals 
on  the  map. 

"  New  Guinea  presented  in  its  gene- 
ral features  a  high  mountainous  country, 
culminating  in  very  sharp  ridges,  12,000 
and  14,000  feet  high,  sloping  down  to- 
wards tlie  sea.  There  was  every 
variety  of  level  plains,  terraced  pla- 
teaux, rich  open  land,  wooded  country, 
and  glens  of  extreme  fertility.  It 
would  be  perceived  that  in  such  a 
country  one  could  enjoy  every  possible 
degree  of  temperature. 

*'  The  produce  of  the  country,  as  had 
been  described  by  the  lecturer,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  He  had  been 
reading  that  day  an  account  of  the 
island  of  Java,  which  might  very  well 
stand  for  a  description  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  New  Guinea;  and  while 
reading  he  reflected  that  we  now  con- 
sidered oiu:  forefathers  to  have  made  a 
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great  mistake  in  giving  np  Java,  and 
hoped  that  our  children  will  not  have 
to  blame  us  for  letting  another  Java 
slip  through  our  fingers.  The  produce 
of  the  island  consists  of  sago,  arrow- 
root, Indian  corn,  sugar-caoe,  and 
wild  nutmegs.  Bananas  and  various 
tropical  fruits  were  grown  by  a  rude 
method  of  cultivation.  Imagine  for 
one  moment  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  in  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
pean cultivators ;  you  would  have,  first, 
the  rich  Elopes  of  the  mountains 
covered  with  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  nut- 
megs, cinnamon,  cloves,  and  spicea  of 
all  itinds ;  and  above  that  the  English 
garden,  producing  all  our  home  vege- 
tables. You  would  see  tlie  apple-tree 
bending  down  to  the  vine  below,  and 
the  vine  descending  to  the  crops  on  the 
stem  of  the  palm.  Tliis  is  no  fanciful 
pictHre,  but  a  simple  statement  of  what 
might  exist  in  New  Guinea. 

'*  If  one  wanted  cooler  airs  it  would 
be  only  necessary  to  ascend  a  few 
miles,  and  the  glow  of  sununer  wonld 
be  changed  for  the  frost  of  winter. 
The  forest  contained  many  kinds  of 
valuable  woods,  but  of  their  nature  he 
was  scarcely  qualified  to  speak..  The 
best  known  products  of  the  island  (he 
was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  com- 
mercial men,  and  therefore  open  to  cor- 
rection) consisted  of  jute  in  large 
quantities,  and  fibres  of  various  kinds. 
Its  shores  abounded  in  pearl  shells  and 
tortoiseshell;  and  these  natural  riches 
were  already  attracting  commerce  from 
Australia. 

**  The  gold  alluded  to  was  found  in 
Port  Moresby,  on  the  south-east  of  New 
Guinea,  a  part  never  before  visited; 
but  no  gold  had  been  found  on  the 
north  side.  On  Ferguson's  Island 
(one  of  tlie  D'Entrecasteaux  group), 
where  they  had  discovered  a  number  of 
boiling  springs,  they  had  found  minute 
chipmngs  of  rubies  and  sapphires, 
and  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  larger 
stones  would  be  found  there. 


'*  He  thought  the  two  islands  of 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  were  in- 
tended by  nature  and  circumstances  to 
be  inhabited  by  one  race  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  both,  and  he  had  con- 
stantly at  his  heart  a  desire  that  tlm 
natives  wlio  had  given  him  such  a  hos- 
pitable welcome  should  fall  into  tlie 
hands  of  honest  and  true  Englishmen, 
who  would  raise  them  to  a  higher  auti 
happier  state."* 


One  of  the  objects  of  the  New 
Guinea  Colonizing  Association— 
and  that  not  the  least  of  its  objects 
in  the  opinion  of  all  right-minded 
men — is  to  raise  the  natives  of  that 
island  to  **  a  higher  and  happier 
state."  by  introducing  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  among  them ;  and 
we  cannot  therefore  do  better  than 
to  end  this  paper  by  repeating 
Captain  Moresby's  sentiments,  as 
expressed  by  that  gallant  officer  iu 
the  concluding  sentence  of  his  re- 
cently published  remarks  on  **  Our 
Duty  to  New  Guinea  and  Poly- 
nesia," by  asking  our  readei-s 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  does 
not  appear  •*  as  though  Nature  her- 
self has  striven  to  show  us  that  she 
has  here  laid  down  the  noble  pro* 
portions  of  an  empire,  and  bids  us 
not  curtail  it  for  our  children  ?  " 

Eeverting  to  what  we  have  said 
respecting  other  nations  contem- 
plating the  colonization  of  New 
Guinea,  we  understand  that  the 
French  Expedition  is  nearly  equip- 
ped, and  will  probably  sail  about 
the  20Lh  of  July,  to  hoist  the 
French  Flag,  if  not  on  New 
Guinea,  certainly  on  some  of  the 
islands  around  its  shores. 


*  Tbe  great  fault  committed  by  explorers  and  settlers  in  thd  past  has  ever  been  to  enter 
upon  their  task  so  weak  in  nnnibers  as  actually  to  entice  the  savage  to  attack  and  plunder. 
This  should  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
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IMPROMPTU  LINES, 

SOCESTKD  BT  BXADUIO  YbBSKS  OH  ''  CjLSXATION  "   IH  TBI    "  DUBLIH  UnVEBSITT 

Maoaziss,'**  bt  thb  Bit.  P.  MaoMorlakd,  LLD. 

Wklx  Last  thou  shown,  my  gifted  Friend, 
'Tis  meet  that  earth  with  earth  should  hlend, 
And  Man,  the  heir  of  sin  and  woe, 
Sprung  from  the  dust,  to  dust  should  go. 
Yet  who  that  looks  upon  the  tomb. 
So  fall  of  silence,  fear,  and  gloom, 
"Would  not  Fire's  radiant  Car  prefer, 
To  pass  into  the  viewless  air, 
Bather  than  decompose  in  earth, 
And  breed  all  things  of  noxious  birth  P 
For  though  from  earth  the  body  came, 
What  made  it  live  but  vital  flamo? 
And  when  that  flame  hath  ceased  to  bum. 
Should  earth  not  to  its  source  return  ? 

Besides,  from  Fire  all  things  proceed, 
The  quenchless  star,  and  quiv'ring  reed ; 
The  lofty  mountain,  lowly  plain, 
The  glittering  lake  and  spacious  main, 
The  earth's  soft  breast  and  laughing  hours, 
The  rugged  rocks,  and  radiant  flowers, 
And,  wanting  it,  what  would  earth  be 
Bat  one  dark  cheerless  cemetery  ? 
To  fire  we  owe  the  food  we  eat. 
The  skin  which  clothes  our  naked  feet. 
The  fleecy  robe- which  warmth  affords. 
And  all  the  wines  which  stain  our  boards. 
Is  there  a  gift  that  we  can  name, 
We  owe  not  to  the  genial  flame  ? 

•  DuBUS  UstsiMiiT  Maqazisx,  April,  1870,  p.  iW, 
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Even  winter  drear,  would  drearier  be. 
Did  fire  not  fill  our  homes  with  glee ;  ^ 

And  where  would  be  our  summer  skies. 
With  all  their  rich  and  varied  dyes, 
Were  Nature  to  withdraw  that  heat 
She  keeps  in  store  beneath  our  feet  ? 
Even  Thought  itself  owns  as  its  Sire 
The  all-pervading,  plastic  fire, 
And,  in  its  warmth,  attains  a  bloom 
Unknown  where  winter  spreads  its  gloom. 
Henc&,  in  the  climes  beneath  the  sun. 
The  deeds  of  power,  and  passion  done — 
The  crimes  which  stain  th'  historic  page, 
The  bigot's  zeal,  and  despot's  rage, 
The  rapturous  glance,  the  frenzied  lookr 
The  crushing  wheel  and  torturing  hook. 
There,  to  embrace  his  weeping  bride, 
The  lover  breasts  the  midnight  tide ; 
And  should  she,  false,  betray  his  trust. 
He  stamps  her,  in  his  rage,  to  dust. 
There,  too,  the  widow  mounts,  with  joy. 
The  fun'ral  pile,  nor  mourns  the  boy 
She  leaves  behind,  but,  laugliing,  leaps 
Amid  the  flame  which  round  her  creeps. 


For  deeds  like  tliese  we  seaich  in  vain 
Those  lands  wash'd  by  the  northern  main ; 
But  go,  where  fire  inflames  the  blood. 
And  makes  it  boil  like  some  hot  flood 
Of  lava,  flowing  &om  the  mountain. 
That  seems,  at  night,  a  quenchless  fountain ; 
And  there  you  find  such  crimes  abound. 
As  make  the  earth  seem  hellish  ground. 
And  virtues,  too,  so  stem  and  rare, 
As  only  bloom  in  heavenly  airJ 


Since,  then,  to  fire  we  so  much  owe, 
Why  to  it  such  aversion  show? 
Why  not  to  it  at  last  repay 
Onr  debts,  by  giving  it  onr  clay? 
For  who  can  tell  what  'tis  to  lie 
Deep  hid  firom  bright  and  beauteom  sky, 
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And  nhat  strange  forms  may  roimd  ns  meet 

When  Death  has  dragged  ns  to  that  seat 

Where  as  a  king  he  reigns  in  state, 

And  tribute  claims  from  small  and  great, 

And  at  his  girdle  keeps  the  key 

Which  none  on  earth  did  ever  see  ? 

And  is  it  not  much  hotter  far 

On  fire's  bright  wings  to  soar  afar. 

And  blend  with  light,  and  sound,  and  air, 

And  all  things  pure,  and  fresh,  and  fair. 

Than  to  allow  all  creeping  things 

In  our  cold  flesh  to  plant  their  stings, 

And  on  ns  hold  their  Cami?al 

In  Death's  dark,  hated,  airless  Hall? 


But  what  though  fire  our  flesh  consume. 
Or  round  us  close  the  darksome  tomb. 
There  is  a  soul  which  can  defy 
The  lightning  s  fl^sh,  and  falling  sky. 
And  find  its  way  through  rock  and  flame. 
To  the  great  God  from  whom  it  came. 
Sustain'd  by  Him,  it  has  no  fear 
Of  poison'd  bowl  or  ghttering  spear, 
Can  aye  secure  the  battle's  shock, 
The  whirlpool's  surge  and  rending  rock, 
And,  mounting,  wing  its  rapid  flight 
Beyond  the  realms  of  Death  and  Night 


Nor  fire  nor  earth,  then,  let  ns  fear. 
But  ding  to  Him  who,  ever  near 
To  us,  the  words  has  kindly  given : 
**  Because  I  live,  unchanged,  in  Heaven, 
Ye  live  shall,  too,  and  with  me  be 
From  sin  and  death  for  ever  free.'' 


^luumof  AOielstaneford, 
7iNie  8, 1870. 


J.  M.  W. 
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OUE    POETEAIT    GALLERY. 
SECOND   SERIES.— No.  30. 


SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,   C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A., 

Ulster  King  of  Arms  and  Knight  Attendant  on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  • 
Keeper  of  the  State  Papers  in  Ireland,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries,  Normandy,  do.,  Sc ,  <tc. 

Sir  BEByABB  Bubke  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  and  workers  whicb, 
in  an  age  like  ours,  runs  the  risk,  with  the  general  public,  of  not  being 
adequately  appreciated.  To  many  amongst  us,  heraldry,  with  its  attendant 
lore  relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  patrician  orders,  is  only  so  much 
antiquated  lumber.  Presuming  on  the  privilege  of  living  in  an  enlightened 
age,  many  persons  regard  crests  and  pedigrees  as  relics  of  barbarism,  and 
all  literary  labour  bestowed  upon  such  trifles  simple  waste  of  time.  A\  e 
entertain  a  very  different  opinion  in  holding  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke  ha?» 
with  other  authors  of  the  same  type,  kindled  a  torch  in  our  midst  which, 
by  enabling  us  to  compare  present  acquisitions  with  those  of  our  ancestors, 
lias  so  far  accelerated  social  progress.  The  genius  of  the  true  studeul 
in  heraldry  constitutep,  therefore,  a  formative  power  in  the  production 
of  modern  cultivation.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  given  the  world,  in  his 
works,  an  exquisite  master-key  for  deciphering,  in  the  history  of  our 
national  and  sesthetic  development,  a  variety  of  otherwise  illegible  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1818,  and 
is  the  second  son  of  the  late  John  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  by  Mary  bis 
wife,  daughter  of  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  of  Bally  morris,  Co.  Longford. 
Sir  Bernard's  grandfather  was  Peter  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Elm  Hall,  Co. 
Tipperary,  and  his  only  surviving  brother  is  Mr.  Serjeant  Burke,  of  the 
English  bar,  who  has  gained  distinction  as  a  legal  and  general  writer. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  married,  in  1856,  Barbara  Frances,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  James  MacEvoy,  E^q.,  of  Tobertynan,  Co.  Meath,  and  grand- 
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danghtcrofSir  Joshua  Meredjth,  Bart.  Lady  Burke's  brother,  many  of 
onr  readers  will  remember,  was  formerly  member  for  the  Co.  Heath.  Sir 
Bernard  was  educated  at  Dr.  Armstrong's  academy  at  Chelsea,  and 
afterwards  at  Oaen  College,  Normandy,  where  he  carried  off  first  honours 
in  Greek  composition,  Latin  poetry,  and  mathematics,  and,  in  general, 
gave  earnest  of  that  coltiTaticm  and  ability  which  signaliae  all  his  writings 
and  official  acts. 

He  was  called  to  the  English barin  1839,andsoon  acquireda  good  prac- 
tice  in  peerage  and  genealogical  cases.  He  continued  to  hold  briefs  for 
woe  time  after  his  appointment  to  Ulster  King  of  Arms  and  Knight 
Attendant  on  the  Order  of  St  Patrick,  which  was  in  1858.  In  the  year 
fcflowing  he  reoeWed  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1866  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope  as  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers  of  freland.  In  1862 
the  Unifersity  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  eauta  konorU  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  La;ws,  while  in  1868  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Com- 
puuonoftheBath. 

As  Sir  Bernard  Burke  came  first  prominently  before  the  public  in 
Wand,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  office  of  Ulster 
KiDg^t-Arms,  we  may  state  that  this  office  takes  cognisance  of  and 
wgolates  all  points  connected  with  the  genealogies,  the  court,  the 
ceremonials,  and  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Here  has  been  for  centuries  the 
*ief  repository  for  the  presenration  of  evidence  on  questions  of  family 
^ewsent  affecting  property.  Ulster  King  of  Arms  is,  therefore,  a  very 
ancient  appendage  to  the  Irish  executive.  In  the  earliest  Plantagenet 
^  the  chief  of  the  heraldic  officers  in  this  country  bore  the  designation 
of  Ireland  King  of  Arms.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  at 
ieaat  during  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  we  find  the  office  called  Ulster 
£ng  of  Arms.  Some  improperly  associate  this  expression  with  the 
Northern  Province,  and  so  localise  the  office ;  the  truth  being  that  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  earldom  of  Ulster,  then  vested  in  the  Crown, 
and  inherited  from  the  great  sept  of  the  De  Burghs.  From  this  great 
*od  powerful  fSunily  Sir  Bernard  himself  is  descended,  so  that  we 
We  the  curious  coincidence  that  the  arms  of  the  office  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  its  present  respected  occupant 

In  December,  1863,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  veas,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Sir  William  Betham,  appointed,  by  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  CJlster 
King  of  Arms,  and,  at  the  same  time.  Principal  Herald  of  all  Ireland 
and  Enight  Attendant  on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  together  with  the 
responsible  position  of  Keeper  of  the  Becords  in  Dublin  Castle.  We 
believe  that  in  no  part  of  his  official  life  has  he  displayed  his  characteristic 
qualities  of  mind  and  his  aptitude  for  system  than  in  his  care  and 
management  of  the  State  Papers.  When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
t^  Castle  he  found  the  genealogy  and  heraldry  of  Ireland  in  quite  a 
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negleeted  state,  and  the  Beoords  literallj  in  utter  confusion.  No  one 
could  follow  up  with  even  tolerable  certainty  a  genealogical  or  hertldie 
inquiry.  If  a  document  were  asked  for,  its  existence  could  only  be 
determined  after  a  tedious  search,  which  often  might  end  fruitksslj, 
and  scarcely  ever  with  an  entirely  satisfactory  result.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one,  who  had  not  actually  inspected  the 
receptacles  for  these  documents,  to  realize  the  condition  in  which  the 
great  historical  papers  of  Ireland  in  the  Becord  Tower,  Dublin  GasUe, 
were  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of. 

Sir  Bernard  at  once  saw  the  work  before  him,  and  entered  upon  it 
with  earnestness,  and  to  some  purpose,  indeed,  though  it  took  ten  years' 
incessant  toil  thoroughly  to  examine,  cleanse,  and  restore  to  a  proper 
classification  the  precious  contents  of  this  State  repository,  Dunng  this 
process  each  document  was  carefully  examined,  and,  after  being  dusted, 
was  tied  up  in  its  own  particular  bundle,  indexed,  and  placed  in  a  niche  on 
the  shelf  appropriated  to  it.  The  fruit  of  such  promptitude  and  method 
is  now  apparent,  as  the  records  in  Birmingham  Tower  are  accessible  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  the  eager  inquiries,  whether  of  literary  men,  legal 
practitioners,  or  antiquarians,  can  be  replied  to  almost  at  once.  This 
confers  an  enormous  benefit  on  the  public,  if  we  remember  that  the 
archives  thus  rescued  from  a  sort  of  chaos  contain  parliamentary  docu- 
ments and  ancient  rolls  of  superlative  interest,  including,  among  others, 
the  State  Papers  of  Ireland  and  the  Privy  Council  Books. 

The  effect  of  this  revolution  vibrated  beyond  the  confines  of  Bir- 
mingham Tower,  and  led  to  very  salutary  changes.  With  a  view  to 
ulterior  legislation.  Sir  Bernard  was  commissioned  by  the  Government  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  in  order  to  render  himself  conversant  with  the  record 
system  of  Frknce.  On  his  return  in  September,  1866,  he  addressed  a 
most  circumstantial  report  to  Lord  Naas,  afterwards  Earl  Mayo,  in  w:bich 
he  explains  the  organization,  as  well  as  concentration,  of  the  French 
records  as  finally  achieved  under  Kapoleon  III.  Sir  Bernard's  report  is 
admirable,  as  not  only  are  the  details  grouped  with  perspicuity,  but,  as 
Lord  Brougham  said  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe's  forensic  addresses,  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  given  in  the  smallest  compass  imaginable.  It  led  the, 
Government  to  effect  much  needed  reforms.  The  then  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Wodehouse,  selected  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
intelligent  public  men  of  Ireland  in  the  present  century — General  Sir 
Thomas  Larcom — who  bent  the  energies  of  a  keen  mind  into  the  fulfilment 
of  the  instructions  he  received,  and  left  the  question  in  such  an  advanced 
and  favourable  position  as  subsequently  enabled  Lord  Mayo  to  carry 
through  Parliament  the  Becord  Act  of  1866,  which  has  been  most 
diligently  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Dr.  Samuel  Perguson,  Q.C., 
who  was  appointed  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Becords  under  the  Master  of 
^olls. 
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In  other  departments  of  his  work  Sir  Bernard  had  aeted  with  tM^tamd 

Mitj  and  miergj.    In  the  dischtfge  of  the  duties  of  Knight  Attendant  * 

on  the  Order  of  St.  Patriok  he  has  done  much  toreme  the  pristine  sploi^ 

doors  of  the  Investitare.  This  iUnstrious  Order  originated  at  a  memorable 

period  in  Irish  hbtorj — ^the  &bous  Dangaanon  Declaration  in  1782. 

On  the  5tb  of  Fdiroarj,  1783,  a  Boyal  Warrant  was  issued  ^wmmanding 

letters  Patent  to  pass  under  the  Great  Seiil  establishing  the  Order,  which 

vas  int^ided  as  an  act  of  conciliation  and  goodwill  towards  the  more 

powerful  of  the  Irish  peers,  and  also  with  a  view  of  promoting  our  natiTe 

manufactures.     The  routine  of  an  Installation,  as  fixed  from  the  first, 

induded  a  procession  firom  the  Castle  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  an 

In?estiture  within  the  sacred  edifice,  and  a  grand  banquet  given  by  the 

Lord  laeut^iant  in  the  evening.    Direction  was  also  issued  that  the 

dresses,  &e.,  ehould  all  be  of  Irish  manufacture.    As  with  genealogj, 

berddrj,  and  the  public  records,  the  Installations  of  the  Kni^ts  of  St. 

Pitridc  had  been  permitted  to  become  very  much  shorn  of  their  proper 

dignity;  and  it  is  one  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  services  that  he  has  been 

instrumental  in  causing  a  revival  of  that  lustre  of  the  ceremony  <^ 

Isvestitore  which  evidently  was  contemplated  when  the  Order  was  founded. 

A  notable  example  may  be  found  in  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  April  18th,  1868,  which  was  regarded 

vith  unprecedented  interest..    Previous  Investitures — even  that  at  which 

George  lY.  presided — fell  short  of  the  grandeur  of  this  superb  pageant. 

One  circumstance  alone  imparted  unusual  attraction  to  the  scene,  namely, 

that  the  grand  old  Cathedral  had  been  just  rescued  from  impending  ruin 

by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness.    The  magnificent  aspect  of  this 

stately  pile  blended  harmoniously  with  the  glitter  and  varied  colours 

which  brightly  flashed  from  the  richly  apparelled  crowd  that  sat,  tier  above 

tier,  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  this  beautiful  shrine.    Peers, 

peeresses,  bishops,  baronets,  judges,  municipal  bodies,  military,  naval,  and 

dvic  officers,  together  with  a  large  assemblage  of  the  fair  sex,  decked  in 

tints  of  every  hue,  occupied  their  several  positions,  so  that  everywhere 

ibe  eye  rested  on  splendour.    Subsequently  another  Investiture,  on  the 

Domination  of  Lords  Powerscourt  and  Southwell  by  Her  Majesty  as 

Knights,  which  the  Prince  and  bis  brother  witnessed  as  Members  of  the 

Chapter  and  Senior  Knights  present.     The  ceremony  was  not  carried  out 

in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  owing  to  the  Irish  Church  Act,  and  the  conse- 

qoent  necessity  of  obliterating  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  Order 

itsell 

Bat  while  vigilant  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  bis  duties  in  and  about 
Dablin  Castle,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  made  the  influence  of  his  office 
felt  beyond  the  confines  of  Ireland,  in  an  instance  arising  out  of  a 
straggle  connected  with  Corporate  precedence.  This  arose  out  of  the 
pree^tation  of  addresses  of  congratulation  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 

2—2 
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oocasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1868,  the  rimlB  being 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  The  conflict  raged  with  alternations  of  victorj 
until  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  placed  the  matter 
in  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  hands,  and  directed  him  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
subject.  On  the  14th  of  Maj,  1868,  the  report  was  laid  before  the  Irish 
Qovemment,  and  contained  researches  sufficient  to  show  that  Dublin  was 
entitled  to  precedence — at  all  eyents,  could  not  be  ranked  second  to 
Edinburgh.  As,  howeyer,  Garter  King  of  Arms  was  equally  positive  the 
other  way,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council  at 
Whitehall.  The  judges  being  men  whose  ''  thoughts  were  turned  on 
peace,"  gaye  it  as  their  decision  that  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  were  equal. 
Were  it  not  for  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  knowledge  of  anterior  precedents, 
and  his  systematic  statement  of  these  as  laid  before  the  Council,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Dublin,  always  spoken  of  as  the  ''  second  city  *'  in  the 
empire,  would  haye  been  assigned  a  place  lower  than  the  Scotch 
metropolis.  The  subject  is  treated  at  large  in  the  two  Parliamentarj 
Beports  on  the  entire  question,  which  were  printed  in  the  summer  of  1863 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Not  only  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  has  Sir  Bernard  acquired 
distinction,  but  by  a  prolific  and  graphic  pen  has  established  solid  claims 
as  a  literary  man.  The  list  of  his  works,  remembering  their  nature,  aod 
the  size,  intricacy,  and  almost  endless  ramifications  of  some  of  them,  pre- 
sent an  example  of  rare  industry,  system,  mental  energy,  and  capacity. 

**  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  Great  Britain  " — undoubtedly  Sir 
Bernard's  opus  magnum — ^is  a  work  which  must  bring  its  author  fame,  if 
eyen  he  had  neyer  written  anything  else.  After  leaying  his  college  at 
Caen,  and  while  therefore  young,  this  fine  work  was  begun  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Bernard's  f&ther — a  gentleman  of  taste  and 
erudition  in  such  matters — and  of  the  well-known  publisher,  the  late 
Henry  Colburn.  Eyen  at  so  early  an  age,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had 
become,  through  unremitting  study,  familiar  with  history,  heraldry,  and 
genealogy,  and  he  therefore  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the 
work  undertaken  by  his  father,  and  both  then  and  oyer  since  became  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  book  itself— a  remark  equally  applicable  to  '*  The 
History  of  the  Landed  Gkntry."  ''The  Peerage,  &c."  was  not  Sir 
Bernard's  fiither's  only  book,  as  he  published,  with  other  works,  two  most 
interesting  yolumes  on  the  celebrated  female  beauties  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  with  a  likeness  of  each.  Upon  his  demise,  the  leading  heraldic 
and  genedogical  works  which  he  had  commenced  were  handed  oyer  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  Sir  Bernard,  who  has  let  none  of  their  usefulness 
eyaporate. 

It  is  yery  eyident  that  a  work  of  the  same  circumstantial  character  as 
that  of  Sir  Bernard's  '*  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  may  be  regarded  as  • 
sort  of  vade  mecnm  to  one  who  treads  the  maze  of  British  ciyilizition  and 
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vealtb.  The  absolute  want  of  a  good  work  of  reference  of  this  deaerip- 
tioa  is  best  proTed  bj  the  increasing  demand  at  every  fresh  issue  each 
year  of  Sir  Bernard's  dictionary.  The  sterling  merit  of  this  very  useful 
and  available  work  consists  in  its  perspicuity  and  entire  reliableness. 
Here  the  author's  official  experience  and  extensive  knowledge  of  heraldic 
ind  genealogical  history  came  powerfully  to  his  aid.  The  result  is  that 
Sir  Bernard,  we  believe»  in  these  works  has  left  no  authority  which  could 
£!ied  light  orer  the  labyrinth  of  his  investigations  unconsuJted,  while  at 
the  same  time  losing  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  those  who 
liad  the  means  of  affording  him  correct  and  available  informatioD.  Not 
onlj  are  fiicts  sought  for  at  the  fountain  source,  but  indefatigable  industry 
19  displayed  in  each  pedigree,  so  that  both  the  individual  members  of 
the  existing  present  and  of  the  immediate  past  are  enumerated.  In 
tnciDg  out  the  line  of  succession  Sir  Bernard  does  not  limit  his  re« 
eeaieh  to  the  personage  first  dignified  by  an  hereditary  title  of  honour, 
but  carries  his  investigations  into  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity.  But  his 
labours  in  this  mine  have  been  extended,  beautified,  and  we  may  add 
completed,  by — perhaps  in  reference  to  the  colossal  erudition  and  minute 
mearch  displayed — his  best  work,  '^  The  Dictionary  of  Peerages,  Extinct, 
Dormant,  or  in  Abeyance."  The  chronological  order  would  have  been  to 
gire  this  part  of  the  subject  first ;  but  Sir  Bernard  has  correctly  followed 
the  logical  order,  which  places  the  knowledge  of  what  is  before  that  which 
had  been.  In  any  case,  the  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  overlooked, 
beeaose  it  is  out  of  such  forms  that  the  glory  of  our  existing  aristo- 
cracy has  emanated — or  at  least  from  this  source  have  arisen  the  most 
emment  names  upon  the  modern  roll  of  nobility.  Here  the  contempla- 
tWe  moralist  beholds  with  delight  a  golden  link  between  the  illustrious 
living  and  the  illustrious  dead ! 

Besides  completing  such  works  of  intricacy  and  maguitude,  Sir  Bernard 
has  found  leisure  to  step  aside  from  the  pen^ralia  of  his  more  technical 
bowledge  to  enrich  belles  leitrei  with  choice  volumes  like  **  The  Vicissi- 
todes  of  Familietji,"  '*  Episodes  in  the  Domestic  Annals  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy," and  ''  The  Bise  of  Qreat  Families."  These  books  possess  singular 
merit— one  chief  source  of  attraction  being  that  they  centre  in  home  life. 
Here  is  the  hot  hearth  of  true  manliness,  and  it  is  here  that  virtue  and 
^enios  are  nourished  and  equipped  for  the  after-conflicts  of  the  world. 
No  order,  however,  in  our  complex  society  has  been  more  indebted  for 
greatness  to  domestic  influences  than  the  aristocracy.  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  has  in  these  pleasant  and  instructive  volumes  strung  together  a 
collection  of  gems.  The  cloud  of  family  reverse  is  with  a  most  delicate 
pencil  invariably  encircled  by  him  with  a  margin  of  silver,  so  that,  to  use 
^  own  words,  he  has  "  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  single 
cuurative  or  the  expression  of  a  single  word  which  might  possibly  be 
piinful  to  any  one's  feelings.*'     His  reflections  on  the  vicissitudes  that 
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hafe  oyertaken  Irish  fkmilies  poBsess  a  Tory  melancholy  interest.  GRie  work 
itself, ''  The  Yicdssitudes  of  Families,*  has  a  permanent  Talne,  howeyer, 
though  tinctured  with  sadness : — 

"Ireland  is,  indeed,  the  Tadmor  in  the  desert  of  Famfly  Vicissitude ;  time  out 
of  mind  it  has  heen  the  prey  of  the  spoiler.  Cromwell  and  William  HL  spared 
few  of  the  aboriginal  lords  of  the  soil ;  the  former  may  be  said  to  haTe  con* 
fiscated  well  nigh  all  Ireland,  and  the  alienation  of  property  under  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court,  effected  a  fearful  revolution  amongst  the  landed  gentiemen 
of  English  descent  Confiscation,  civil  war,  and  legal  transfer,  have  iaai  asunder 
those  associations  between  *  the  local  habitation  and  the  name '  which  have  for 
centuries  wound  round  each  other. 

"The  gentry  of  Ireland  are  now,  in  many  cases,  dispossessed;  new  manners 
and  new  men  are  filling  the  land,  and  the  old  time-honoured  houses  are  pas^ng 
rapidly  away.  Whoever  collects  instances  of  fallen  families  some  thirty  years 
hence,  will  have  a  fruitful  field  to  gather  in.  No  one  will  gainsay  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  exercised  in  a  nationsJ  point  of  view, 
or  fail  to  trace  to  its  introduction  into  Ireland  the  dawn  of  the  prosperity  which 
is  now  shining  on  that  country.  That  it  has  worked  infinite  public  good  is 
undeniable/,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  general  benefit  has  been  effected  at 
the  cost  of  much  individual  misery.  No  cases  of  vicissitude  could  be  so  pathetic^ 
no  episodes  of  decadence  so  lamentable,  as  those  that  could  be  told  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  land  in  Ireland;  but  the  wounds  are  too  fresh,  and  the  ruin 
too  recent,  for  mo  to  enter  on  so  painful  a  theme.*'    VoL  i.  p.  16. 

While  on  the  subject,  we  refer  our  readers  to  p.  322,  voL  i.,  of  "The 
Vicissitudes/'  where  the  sad  downfall  is  so  graphically  described  of  the 
Martin  family,  whose  crushing  calamity  is  still  bewailed  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  Far  West.  Sir  Bernard,  however,  by  no  means  confines  himself  to 
the  delineation  of  Irish  calamity,  but  ranges  over  a  wide  field.  The 
sketches  *'  Three  Plantagenet  Ladies,"  are  conceptions  much  more  after 
the  model  of  Sbakspeare's  incomparable  pictures  of  the  fair  sex  than  those 
distorted  images  of  female  character  so  clumsily,  or  rather  so  indelicately^ 
drawn  on  the  pages  of  the  modern  sensational  novel.  That  Sir  Bernard 
can  paint  good  portraits  where  the  originals  come  from  abroad,  is  prored 
by  his  well  told  taie  of  ''The  Bonapartes." 

^<  Family  Bomance;  or,  Episodes  in  the  Domestic  Annals  of  the 
Aristocracy,*'  is  a  most  winning  book,  and  steals  on  the  imagination  and 
senses  like  the  gradually  expanding  beauties  of  a  landscape  .by  Kuyp  or 
Turner.  One  might  imagine  that  Sir  Bernard,  though  unapproachable  in 
the  dry  details  of  heraldry  and  genealogy,  could  not  succeed  in  Ugfater 
topics.  He  might  be  safely  trusted  on  the  accuracy  of  dates,  names, 
alliances,  and  pedigrees,  but  is  this  compatible  with  ability  to  depict 
Borrow  or  joy,  or  represent  the  fitful  play  of  human  passion  F  Sir 
Bernard,  however,  has  crossed  the  Bnbicon,  and  found  himself  on  the 
opposite  bank  crowned  with  laurels.  The  source  of  his  success  is  that  in 
all  his  lighter  moods  there  is  in  his  facts  a  fundamental  element  of  the 
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lonumtic.  Not  is  the  skill  of  the  artist  iniignificant  who^  out  of  the  large 
lepeUmt  folios  of  couot  j  hirtory,  &e-,  has  contriyed  to  elicit  such  deepl j 
inteareetiog  tales.  Here  is  a  great  talent — fed  bj  antiquarian  and  historical 
kaming — of  cofering  the  crumbling  skeletons  of  the  past  with  flesh, 
0Hi8cIe»  and  oofeoring.  A  magic  wand  is  wayed  oyer  departed  heroes,  and 
once  mofe  thej  reyisit  the  "  gUmpses  of  the  moon,"  just  as  when  at 
erentide  the  daik  motionless  summit  of  some  towering  diff  seems  to 
lilnate  onder  the  wayes  of  golden  light  that  flow  from  the  setting  sun  I 

"  The  JBiae  of  Great  Families  "  is  more  didactic  in  its  structure  than 
the  preceding  Tolume,  and,  though  undoubtedly  wanting  in  the  thrilling 
interest  and  harrowing  catastrophe  of  "  The  Bomance,"  is  still  a  book 
vfaich  shows  its  author's  rare  faculty  of  turning  black  letter  knowledge 
iQto  an  instrument  of  public  instruction.  We  like  this  yolume  because 
of  its  exact  historical  estimate  of  the  true  position  which  the  aristocracy 
ii  entitled  to  hold  as  factors  in  social  and  mental  progress.  The  annals 
of  cor  patrician  order.  Sir  Bernard  tells  us  with  an  emphasis  which  cannot 
be  explained  away,  abound  in  deeds  of  fame  and  in  achieyements  of 
intellect,  patriotism,  and  irrepressible  loyalty  which  spread  imperishable 
lostre  oyer  the  combined  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

We  cannot  close  our  catalogue  without  noticing  the  little  yolume 
published  about  four  years  ago,  entitled  ^' The  Soyereigns  of  England." 
The  preface  is  addressed  to  his  children,  so  that  the  entire  work,  which  is 
written  in  yerse,  is  intended  for  the  edification  of  those  of  tender  years. 

The  following  list  comprises,  we  belieye,  nearly  all  of  Sir  Bernard's 
woriES: — "Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  Great  Britain,"  "History  of  the 
Landed  Gentry,"  "Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,"  "Dormant  and 
Extinct  Baronetage,"  "  General  Armoury,"  "  Visitation  of  Seats  and 
Arms,"  "  Heraldic  Illustrations,"  "  The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,"  "  Eeport 
on  the  French  Eecord  System,"  "  The  Patrician,"  "  The  History  of  the 
Boyal  Families,"  "  Eoyal  Descents  and  Pedigrees  of  Founder's  Kin," 
"Bomance  of  the  Aristocracy,"  "Family  Somance,"  **Eomantic  Re- 
cords," "Vicissitudes  of  Families,"  "The  Ri6e  of  Great  FamUies," 
••History  of  the  Different  Orders  of  Knighthood,"  "The  Historic  Lords 
of  England,"  together  with  six  volumes  of  "  The  Patrician"  and  two  of 
the  "St.  James's  Magazine,"  which  he  conducted  and^ largely  sustained 
by  his  literary  fertility. 

We  haye  now  enumerated  the  various  claims  which  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
has  to  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  has  now  for  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  held  an  office  of  considerable  public  importance,  and  dis- 
diaiged  its  duties  with  the  most  exemplary  efficiency.  He  enjoys, 
bendes,  a  great  literary  reputation,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  his 
asstery  of  all  the  practicfd  details  of  heraldry  and  genealqgy  has  raised 
Urn  to  a  position  of  eminence.  In  the  discharge  of  his  officiid  duties  Sir 
Bernard  has  been  materially  assisted,  by  courtliness  of  manner  and 
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rigid  impartiality  of  demeanour*  He  has  lived  in  an  atmoBphere 
always  more  or  less  highly  charged  with  political  electricity^  and  yet  not 
a  single  breath  from  such  infectious  vapour  has  ever  sullied  the  purity  of 
his  official  conduct*  By  such  high-miudedness  and  equity  he  has  had  his 
share  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Viceregal  Court  in  Ireland. 
Genial,  unaffected,  and  courtly,  Sir  Bernard  is  the  true  gentleman  of 
winning  manners ;  an  indefatigable  student,  an  accomplished  writer,  and 
an  unostentatious  friend.  TJnderneath  the  intellectual  portrait  we  have 
rather  feebly  drawn  of  Sir  Bernard,  may  truly  be  inscribed  the  words  of 
an  incomparable  critic  of  human  nature  and  polished  life : — 
Faotits  Homo. — Ad  xtkquem. 

NoTB. — literary  men  in  Ireland  do  not  as  ande  devote  themaelyes  to  Sir  Beniard  Bnzke*s 
branch  of  stadj.  In  his  "  Landed  Gentry,"  however,  we  understand,  he  derived  oon- 
siderable  assistance  from  an  accomplished  gentleman  who  has  made  considerable  ac- 
quisitions in  this  special  department — we  refer  to  John  Bibton  Qarsten,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  and 
Treasorer  of  the  Boyaljirish  Academy. 


THE  PEIEST  OF  AGERAY. 

(Ai>Apm>  noM  ''Caldeboh.'*) 

Oncb  on  a  time,  there  were,  old  legends  say, 

Hamlets  twain.  Macrandon  and  Ageray ; 

Which  being  distant  but  a  league  or  two, 

A  single  priest  for  both  was  made  to  do. 

Who,  as  each  holyday  and  feast  came  round. 

Said  Mass  at  both,  as  in  strict  duty  boand. 

It  chanced  a  rillager,  on  pleasure  bent, 

From  Macrandon  to  Ageray  there  went; 

He  reached  the  ohnrch  as  Mass  was  being  said, 

Paused,  doffed  his  hat,  passed  in  with  gentle  tread, 

And  kneeling  at  the  threshold  told  his  beads, 

Praying  to  God  for  all  his  various  needs. 

Judge  the  surprise  of  the  indignant  wight. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sacred  rite. 

When  he  distinctly  heard  the  cure  say, 

"  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  ager6 ;  "* 
» 

*  From  the  preface  of  the  Mass. 
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Then  stzaightway  with  the  Mass  go  qoietlj  on, 

Giving  no  thanks  at  all  to  Maorandon. 

**  Ungrateful  priest ! "  he  mntter'd  to  himself, 

''Is  it  for  this  joa  yearly  tithe  our  pelf. 

As  if  we  did  not  pay  you  dues  and  fees, 

And  more  too  than  those  boors  of  Agerese? 

You  grow  too  rich  and  fat,  that's  pretty  sure. 

You  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the  poor ! 

Well  yon  illustrate,  in  your  swelling  pride. 

An  adage  old  my  father  used  to  cite, 

Which  one  upon  your  stable  door  might  write, 

*  Beggars  on  horseback  will  teach  kings  to  ride.' " 
He  rose  in  wrath,  and  forthwith  hastened  back. 
Exclaiming  as  he  went,  **  Alack !  alack !  *' 
ArriTed,  he  summon'd  all  the  village  powers, 
And  said,  "  What  think  ye  of  this  priest  of  ours? 
We  ever  deemed  he  made  his  thankful  prayer 
To  Ageray  when  here,  and  for  us  there ; 

But  now  our  graceless  priest,  'tis  vexy  clear. 

Prays  for  those  Agerese  both  there  and  here. 

And  so,  not  thanking  us  in  either  church. 

He  leaves  Macrandon  always  in  the  lurch." 

Forthwith  the  angry  villagers  decree 

That  none  should  pay  the  priest  nor  tithe  nor  fee ; 

Who,  seeing  soon  his  income  waxing  low. 

Sent  for  his  faithful  sacristan,  to  know 

If  he  could  anyway  find  out  the  cause 

His  people  thus  defied  the  canon  laws; 

Who  said,  '*  The  reason,  father,  I  discern, 

It  is  because  at  Macrandon,  they  learn. 

Upon  each  festival,  at  Mass,  you  say, 

'  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  agere,'  [i 

But  take  no  thought  of  Macrandon  at  all ; 

And  thus  it  is  this  evil  doth  befalL" 

"  If  that  be  so,"  replied  the  priest,  "  my  son, 

*Tis  easily  mended,  and  henceforth  you'll  hear 

Me  there  sing  out,  with  voice  both  loud  and  clear, 

'  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  Macrandon,' 

While  here,  as  is  my  wont,  I  still  will  say, 

*  Nob  tibi  semper  gratias  agere ! ' " 

GkOBOB  L4Mi(B. 
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mSTOET  OF  THE  MUNSTER  CTBCUIT. 


By  J.  BoDEBicK  O'Flawagak,  Babeibtib-at-Law. 


CHAPTEE  IX 

Befobe  \re  proceed  further  in  the 
History  of  the  Munstep  Circuit 
during  the  present  century,  it  may 
be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
mode  of  travelling  used  formerly, 
and  at  the.  yarious  towns  visited 
by  the  judges  of  assize. 

PreviouSy  to  the  year  1760  there 
was  no  conveyance  open  to  public 
use  between  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Ireland.  The  country  was  so 
thickly  wooded,  the  roads  so  badly 
made,  travelling  was  very  insecure; 
and  this  was  rendered  still  more 
dimgerous  by  the  numbers  of  rogues 
and  ruffians  who  infested  any  which 
promised  a  chance  of  plunder.  To 
avert  this  last  danger  persons  usu- 
ally travelled  in  parties;  and  we  are 
informed  it  was  the  custom  for  per- 
sons about  to  journey,  say  from 
Cork  or  Limerick  to  Dublin,  to 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place,  as  over 
the  mantelpiece  of  the  principal 
inn,  their  names  and  the  date  of 
their  intended  departures.  In  Lim- 
erick this  place  of  rendezvous  was 
the  Co&e  Boom  in  Quay  Lane; 
and  here  the  adventurous  pilgrims 
met,  taking  care  to  be  well  armed 
for  the  road*  The  journey  to  Dub- 
lin usually  occupied  five  days.  The 
same  horses  went  the  whole  wav. 
The  bar,  on  horseback,  usually 
formed  the  escort  of  the  judges,  who 
were  met  on  the  confines  of  the 


respective  counties  by  the  high 
sheriffs  of  each  county,  attended  by 
a  guard  bearing  javelins.  A  witty 
judge  was  once  asked,  "Of  what 
use  are  these  javelin  men?"  He 
replied,  "I  suppose  they  are  to 
help  me  to  charge  the  grand  jury.^* 
About  the  year  1760  a  coach, 
called  the  "  Fly,"  was  started  to  run 
between  Limerick  and  Dublin.  It 
performed  the  journey,  about  100 
miles,  in  four  days.  The  "  Fly  "  was 
large  and  heavy  in  construction, 
which,  indeed,  was  indispensable; 
as  the  roads  were  so  uneven,  a 
lighter  vehicle  would  be  jolted  to 
pieces.  The  road-makers,  going  on 
the  axiom,  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  between  two  points,  ran 
their  roads  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
heedless  of  such  impediments  as 
hills  or  bogs ;  the  traveller  had  no 
choice  but  to  climb  the  one  and  to 
wade  the  other.  As  the  strong- 
built  coach  required  stout  harness 
to  move  it,  the  accoutrements  of  the 
four  sturdy  horses  were  of  a  most 
elaborate  and  complicated  character. 
We  can  well  suppose  the  time  it 
took  to  harness  the  relays  of  horses, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
harness  was  used  throughout  the 
four  days'  journey.  But  time  and 
the  march  of  intellect  wcNrked 
changes  for  the  better.  The  slow- 
going  "  Fly"  was  replaced  by  a  coach 
of  lighter  build,  caUed  the  "Bal- 
loon,"  and  it  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment to  find  the  relays  of  horses 
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Teady  hameaed  when  the  stage  was 
leaebed.     The  "BaUoon"  reached 
PobliD  £rom  Limerick  in  three  days, 
and  some  twentj  years  later  the 
nmte    was   changed.     Instead   of 
proceeding   over  Thomond  Bridge 
and  by  K^Ualoe,  the  coach  went  by 
Clare  Street,  and  vid  Neoagh,  to 
Dublin.    This  shortened  the  jonr- 
■ey   to    two    days;  and   when   I 
tiayelled  by  coach,  before  the  rail-  • 
roads  banished  the  stage,  we  reached 
Limerkk  from  Dublin  in  a  day. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
eentory  the  extent  of  the  Mnnster 
Circuit  waa  considerably  chimged. 
In  I7£^  the  counties  of  Watertord 
and  Tipperary  were  joiaed  to  the 
Leinst^  Circuit,and  since  thenClare, 
limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork  counties 
karm  the  Munster.    The  usual  route 
is  &r  the  Judges  of  assize  to  open 
the  commiBsion  first  in  Glare»  then 
in  Limerick,  next  in  Kerry,  and 
lastly  in  Cork;  but  this  rale  has 
been  departed  from,  as  in  the  jet^r 
1816,  isnien  the  Summer  Assizes 
commenced  in  Cork,  whence  the 
judges  proceeded  to  Ennis,  thence 
to  limerick  and  Tralee.     Owing  to 
the  heayy  criminal  calendar,  they 
had  to  return  to  discharge  the  gaol 
at  Cork.    Ennis,  the  assize  town 
and  cfq>ital  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  presented  a  very  different 
aspect  to  its  present  improred  one. 
The  streets  were  narrow,  irregular* 
badly  paved,  and  not  over  clean  at 
any  time.    It  is  called  Eonis  from 
jCiff,  an  island,  being  built  on  an 
insulated    ground    situate  in    the 
lirer  Pergus.     Two  of  the  chief 
streets  form  a  continuous  line  alone 
the  lumks  of  the  river,  while  a  third 
branches  off  ^m  the  old  court- 
house   towards    Limerick.      This 
court-house  witnessed  the  displays 
of  Curran,  Hoare,  Quin,  ana  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Munster  Circuit 
in  olden  times,  and  the  old  hostel  of 
the  *"  Gridiron  "  could  tell,  had  it  a 


tongue,  many  amusing  stories.  The 
landady.  Honor  O'Loghlan,  must 
have  had  a  ready  wit.  Happening 
to  enter  the  bar-room  after  ainner, 
Curran  proposed  her  health.  "I  give 
you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  •*  Honor 
and  Honesty."  Possibly  the  wor- 
thy landlady  did  not  feel  compb- 
mented,  for  she  readily  rejoined, 
''Your  absent  friends,  Mr.  Cur- 
ran." Ennis  College,  at  the  time 
we  refer  to,  was  in  great  repute. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  classical  schools 
of  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  and 
at  this  time  accommodated  a  bun* 
dred  boarders  and  about  half  the 
number  of  day  pupils.  The  ruin  of 
the  Franciscan  Abbey,  where  the 
Court  of  Assize  was  attempted  to 
be  held,  mentioned  in  my  first  chap- 
ter, still  forms  a  picturesque  object 
near  the  town.  This  abbey  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  kingly  race  of 
Thomond,  and  many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Brian  Borvichme  tranquilly 
rest  beneath  its  crumbling  walls. 
The  great  eastern  window,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  divided  by  five  stone 
mullions,  lancet- headed,  display 
great  beauty  of  design  and  skill  in 
execution.  The  abbot's  chair,  in 
the  chancel,  and  the  high  altar,  are 
richly  sculptured,  and  several  an- 
cient tombs  show  traces  of  pristine 
beauty,  though  now  sadly  defiiced 
by  time. 

For  many  years  the  demon  of 
discord  lurked  among  the  people  of 
Clare,  and  faction  fighting  exten* 
sively  prevailed.  Scarcely  an  assize 
took  place  in  wluch  the  calendar 
did  not  present  an  imposing  array 
of  names  of  prisoners  indicted  for 
assaults  more  or  less  murderous. 
These  continued  until  the  O'Connell 
election  in  1828,  when  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy  prevailed  on  the 
heads  of  factions  to  become  recon- 
ciled. John  Banim  wrote  some 
spirited  lines  describing  this  event, 
which  he  recited  to  me,  and  I  here 
present  them  to  my  readars  under 
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the  heading,  "  The  Old  Man  at  the 
Altar":— 

**  An  old  man  knelt  at  the  altar, 
His  enemy's  hand  to  take ; 
And  at  first  his  voice  did  falter, 
And  his  feeble  hands  did  shake. 
For  his  only  brave  boy— his  glory. 
Had  been  stretch'd  at  the  old  man's 

feet, 
A  corpse,  all  so  cold  and  gory, 
By  the  hand  that  he  now  must  greet 

**  The  old  man  soon  stopp*d  speaking, 
For  rage,  that  had  not  gone  by. 
From  nnder  his  brows  came  breaking, 
Up  into  his  enemy's  eye. 
And  now  his  hands  are  not  shaking. 
But,  clench'd,  on  his  breast  are  cross'd; 
And  he  looks  a  wild  wish  to  be  taking 
Revenge  for  the  son  he  has  lost. 

'*  But  the  old  man  look'd  around  him, 
And  thought  of  the  place  he  was  in. 
And  thought  of  the  vow  that  bound 

him, 
And  thought  that  revenge  is  sin ; 
And  then,  crying  tears  like  a  woman, 
*  Your  hand,  he  cried — *aye,  tJiathand, 
And  I  do  forgive  you,  foeman. 
For  the  sake  of  our  bleeding  land.'  '* 

Years  afterwards  some  lingering 
sparks  of  the  old  faction  feuds 
brought  several  Clare  boys  into  the 
dock  at  Eunis.  They  were  tried, 
and  the  judeea  were  taking  a  walk 
along  the  oanks  of  the  Fergus 
before  repairing  to  their  respective 
courts,  the  next  morning.  They 
were  the  late  Baron  Greene  and  the 
late  Judge  Grampton.  Their  per- 
sons were  unknown  to  a  crowd  of 
men  who  advanced  towards  Ennis. 
When  about  to  pass  the  judges,  one 
of  the  group,  civilly  taking  off  his 
hat,  said, — 

"  Maybe,  gentlemen,  ye  were  in 
the  court  yesterday." 

**Ye8,  my  man,*'  replied  Baron 
Greene. 

''And  can  your  honour  tell  ua 
what  was  done  to  the  boys  of  the 
0*Sbanghne88ysF" 

"  I  do  not  know,**  answered  the 
Baron,  who  had  tried  the  records, 
*'  but  I  think  that  gentleman,*'  indi- 


cating  his  brother  judge,   *'mMj 
know  all  about  them." 

To  him  the  interrogatory  was 
put. 

"They  were  all  acquitted,"  re- 
plied Judge  Grampton. 

•*  Then,  by  the  powers,"  shouted 
the  countryman,  *'  they  must  hare 
had  great  interest  intirely." 

When  the  .crowd  were  lost  in  the 
distance,  the  baron  jocuhrly  said, 

"Oh,  Grampton,  how  well  that 
fellow  knew  you." 

Few  men  under  a  grave  visage 
enjoyed  a  joke  more  than  Baron 
Greene.  He  often  entertained  me 
with  excellent  anecdotes,  especiallj 
of  Lord  Norbury.  I  dined  ^ith 
him  one  day,  when  we  happened  to 
speak  of  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  case  on  the  list  of  records 
for  trial,  and  he  told  the  following 
of  Lord  Norbury :  "  When  charging 
the  jury  in  a  breach  case  the  letters 
of  the  faithless  defendant  had  been 
so  long  in  the  plaintiff's  pocket,  or 
so  often  shown  to  her  sympathizing 
friends,  they  were  greatly  frayed  at 
the  folds,  and  almost  in  tatters. 
*  Gentlemen,'  said  Lord  Norbury, 
carefully  holding  up  one  of  the 
epistles  to  the  gaze  of  the  jury, 
'it's  easy  to  see  these  are  love- 
letters,  because  they're  so  mighty 
tender,'  In  a  case  wherein  the 
plaintiff's  attorney's  name  was  Nor- 
man, he  seemed  quite  jubilant,  as 
though  anticipating  a  verdict.  The 
Ghief  Justice  said,  '  Take  care,  it  is 
not  the  Norman  conquest  yet.'  " 

The  baron's  father,  Sir  Jonah 
Greene,  had  been  recorder  of  Dub- 
lin. When  sentencing  for  the  tenth 
time  some  hardened  female  criminal 
he  said,  *'  There  was  no  use  in  com- 
mitting her  to  a  prison  in  this 
country;  he  would  transport  her 
for  seven  years ;  and  he  hoped  in  a 
new  country  she  would  endeavour, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  regain 
the  character  she  had  tarnished  by 
her  career  of  vice  in  this."  Hav- 
ing ceased  his  admonition,  he  was 
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ntber  tftken  aback  by  the  inquiry, 
"Ah  thin,  plaaejoar lordship,  whm 
do  we  sail?" 

Clare  has  funiishecl  many  Terj 
emiDent  members  to  the  Munster 
Circuit      Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen, 
hte  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Ireland, 
was  a  native  of  the  county,  and  his 
distinguish^  sons.  Sir  Colman  and 
Michael^  are  both  at  the  bar.    The 
present  amiable  Sir  Colman  Michael 
O'Loghlen,   Bart.,  seijeant-at-law, 
represents  hia  natire  county  in  the 
Hoase   of   Commons.     The  Hon. 
Miatthew  Finucane,   Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Heas  in  1794, 
vas  also  a   Clare  man,  while  the 
talented  family  the  Henns,  of  Para- 
dise, Eildysart,   have  furnished  a 
oomber  of  eminent   lawyers  who 
bave  worthily  sat  upon  the  judg- 
ment seat.     This   family    descend 
finun    Chief   Baron   Hene,    whose 
pttent   bears    date    llth    March, 
1679.*    This  judge's  great  grand- 
•oo,  William  Menu,  second  son  of 
Thomas  HenUy  Btq.y  of  Paradise, 
County  Clare,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench    Ist    August,    1768.     The 
judge's  only  son,  William,  was  born 
in  Paradise,  and  was  appointed  a 
Master  in  Chancery.    He  married 
Uiai  Lovett,  sister  of  Sir  Jackson 
Wett,  of  Lipscombe  Park,  Buck- 
iogbamshire,   Bart.      William,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  was  a 
loember  of  the  Munster  bar,  and 
continued  so  until  he  also  became 
»  Master  in  Chancery,   when  his 
^her,  Jonathan  Henn,  joined  the 
Munster    Circuit.       Perhaps     no 
greater  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
pTofestional  success  at  the  bar  can 
^  given   than   in    the   career  of 
Jonathan    Henn,  Q.C.      He    had 
Joined  the  Conuaugbt  Circuit,  and 
went  ita  round  for  ten  years  with- 
out a  brief.    When  his  elder  brother 
^me  Master    Henn,    Jonathan 


changed  from  the  Connauffht  to 
the  Munster  Circuit.  He  round  a 
marked  ehan^  in  his  professional 
prospects ;  briefs  came  in  in  shoals, 
and  when  I  joined  he  was  confessedly 
the  foremost  man  on  the  Munster 
Circuit. 

This  family  is  now  worthily  repre- 
sented on  the  Munster  Circuit  by 
my  esteemed  friend  Thomas  Bice 
Henn,  Esq.,  Q.C,  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  of 
Oalway. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  witty  and 
genial  member  of  the  Irish  bar  that 
'*  pleasant  Ned  Lysaght"  claims  a 

Elace  among  CUre  worthies  in  the 
istory  of  the  Munster  Circuit.  He 
was  bom,  as  we  hare  already  men- 
tioned, at  Brickhill,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  as  early  as  his  student 
days  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  his 
poetic  talents  found  Tent.  He 
entered  college  in  1779,  being  then 
in  his  sixteenth  year;  and  it  appears 
the  fellow-commoners  then  con* 
sidered  themselves  superior  in  nmk 
to  the  pensioners.  Tne  latter  were 
accustomed  to  amuse  themselyes 
playing  football  in  the  College  Park ; 
and  this  sport  the  fellow-commoners 
stigmatized  as  low  and  vulgar.  A 
pensioner  named,  Caulfield,  who 
usually  consorted  with  the  fellow- 
commoners  and  avoided  the  football, 
on  one  evening  was  tempted  to 
join  the  vulgar  game.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  paying  him  off  for  his 
absurd  exclusiveuess  was  not  lost. 
He  soon  was  tripped  up,  and  Ned 
Lysaght  wrote  tne  following  im- 
promptu : — 

'*  Dear  C— If— d,  play  football,  no  more^ 
I  intreat, 
The  amusement's  too  vulgar,  fatigu* 
ing,  and  rough; 
Pursue  the  same  conduct  }ouye  fol- 
lowed of  late. 
And  I  warrant  ere  long  you'll  get 
kicking  enough.'* 


Smyth'i  Law  Offioen,  p.  142. 
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This  verse  roused  the  wrath  of 
Caulfield  and  his  set.  A  reward 
was  offered  for  information  as  to 
the  author.  Lysaght  declared,  "  If 
the  money  was  to  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  charitr  he  could  give 
the  required  information.*'  This 
was  readily  promised,  and  he  then 
avowed  it  was  his  production. 
Being  a  native  of  gallant  Glare,  and 
noted  for  being  a  crack  shot,  no 
further  stir  was  made  in  the  matter. 
While  at  the  bar  his  pen  was  often 
employed  in  electioneering  squibs. 
We  are  told  that  ''England  loves 
not  coalitions ; "  and  the  following 
lines  were  addressed  by  Lysaght  to 
Charles  James  Fox: — 

**  Charley  Fox,  take  advice,  and  break 

off  in  a  trice  ; 
Subserve  not  to  Windham's  ambition ; 
He's  not  your  true  friend,  though,  to 

gain  his  own  end, 
He  courts  a  corrupt  coalition. 

**We  honour  your  name— will  you 
tarnish  your  fame? 

With  dignity  act,  and  decision ; 

Tell  Windham,  and  those  you  were 
wont  to  oppose, 

That  you  scorn  their  corrupt  coali- 
tion." 

He  aided  Grattan  by  his  songs,  for 
he  was  a  most  popular  ballad  writer. 
His  song.  "  The  Man  who  led  the 
Van  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,"  was 
adapted  to  the  air  of  "  The  British 
Grenadiers,"  and  contains  some 
soul-stirring  lines.  It  had  a  very 
powerful  effect  in  causing  Grattan's 
election  for  Dublin.  I  give  a  few 
verses  as  a  specimen : — 

**  Just  thirty  years  are  ending  since 

first  his  glorious  aid. 
Cur   sacred  rights    defending,   struck 

shackles  from  our  trade. 
To  servH  us  still,  with  might  and  skill, 

the  vet'ran  now  appears, 


The  gallant  man  who  led  the  van.  o 
Irish  Volunteers. 


"  A  British  Constitution  to  Erin  erre 

true. 
In  spite  of  State  pollution,  he  gain*d  h 

*  eighty-two,' 
He  watched  it  in  its  cradle,  and    be 

dew'd  its  hearse  with  tears,* 
The  gallant  man  who  led  the  van  o 

Irish  Volunteers. 

"  Ho  sows  no  vile  dissensions — good 

will  to  all  he  bears. 
He  knows   no   vain   pretensions,   m 

paKay  fears  or  cares. 
To  Erin's,  and  to  Britain's  sons,  hi 

worth  his  name  endears. 
They  love  the  man  who  led  the  van  o 

Irish  Volunteers. 

"While   other    nations   tremble,    b; 

proud  oppressors  gall'd, 
On  hustings  we'll  assemble,  by  Erin'< 

welfare  call'd ; 
Our  Gbattan,  there  we'll  meet  him,  an^ 

greet  him  with  three  cheers. 
The  gallant  man  who  led  tJie  van  o 

Irish  Volunteers." 

i 

Lysaght's  poetical  genius  had  i 
wide  range,  and  his  songs  are  yei 
prized  by  all  capable  of  enjoying 
Songs  characteristic  of  the  rollick] 
ing  Irishman  and  the  amatorJ 
swain.  His  "Donnybrook  Fair* 
and  the  '*  Bakes  of  Mallow  "  are 
very  national,  while  his  love-songa 
display  much  delicacy  of  sentimentJ 
I  give  as  a  specimen  his  '*  Kate  o^ 
Garnevilla,"  written  in  praise  of  a 
lady  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowiujff,  and  with  many  members  of 
whose  iamily  I  have  parsed  pleasant 
days.  One  of  her  sons  is  now  a 
judge  upon  a  colonial  bench  : — 

"  Have  you  been  in  Gamevilla? 
Have  you  seen,  in  Garnevilla, 
Beauty's  train  trip  o'er  the  plain, 
With  lovely  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 


*  Grattan,  alluding  to  tbo  defunct  Irish  CoMtitution  of  1782,  declared,  "  I   watcbed 
by  the  era  lie  of  Irish  Indep«>ideiice,  and  I  followed  the  hearse." 
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Oh !  she's  pure  as  tirgin  snows. 
Ere  they  light  on  woodland  billow, 

Sweet  as  dewdrop  on  wild  rose 
Is  hrefy  Sate  of  Gamevilla. 

"Philomel,  IVe  listen'd  oft 

To  thy  lay  on  weeping  willow. 
Oh!  the  8tTain8--moie  s  weet,  more 
soft— 
That  flow  from  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 
Have  yoa  been,  &c. 

"As  a  noble  ship  Fve  seen. 
Sailing  o'er  the  swelBng  billow, 

So  Fve  mark'd  the  gracefol  mein 
Of  loyely  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 
Have  you  been,  &c. 

**  If  poets'  prayeiB  can  banish  cares. 
No  cares  shall  come  to  Gamevilla ; 

Jot's  bright  rays  shall  gild  her  days. 
And  dove-like  peace  porch  on  her 
pillow. 

"  Qiarming  maid  of  Gamevilla, 
Lovely  maid  of  Gamevilla, 
Beauty,  grace,  and  virtue  wait 
On  bvely  Kate  of  Gamevilla." 

6f  all  accoants  Ly8a|:ht  was  a 
delightful  companion,  ifo  one  sur- 
passed him  in  coUoqnial  powers, 
and  his  puns  and  epiCTams  were 
inceaaant.  Like  Theodore  Hook, 
he  oonld  improvise,  and  when  called 
on  for  a  song  would  introduce  the . 
iiainea  of  the  assembled  guests,  with 
«ome  appropriate  allusion  to  each. 
I  tried  to  get  hia  "Alphabet  of  the 
^>"  Buggested  by  the  well-known 
lay  of  our  nursery : — 

''A  was  an  archer,  who  shot  at  a 
_    frog, 

o  was  a  butcher,  who  had  a  big  dog," 
^. 

Wt  dl  I  could  gather  was  the  refer- 
^ce  to  his  own  name  and  that  of 
MacNallj,  who,  in  his  time,  was  in 
g^^  repute  as  a  skilful  prisoners' 

counsel: — 

"L  was  Ned  Lysaght,  who  loved  a 

good  joke, 
^  was  MacNally,  who  lived  by  the 

rope." 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when 
these  flashes  of  wit  set  the  table  in 
a  roar  no  one  thought  of  jotting 
down  the  happy  conceit,  and  few 
can  recall  them  when  the  banquet 
is  over. 

I  must  conclude  these  records  of 
the  genius  of  this  gifted  member 
of  the  Munster  Circuit  with  his 
impromptu  lines  upon  hearing  of 
the  death  of  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  Circuit,  upon  whose 
tomb  few  complimentary  wreaths 
are  placed.  When  the  liord  Chan- 
cellor, Earl  of  Clare,  died,  Lysaght 
wrote, — 

"Cold    is   thy  heart,  hosh'd  is   thy 

voice; 
Around  thy  sacred  nm, 
Bapine,  and  Fraud,  and  Guilt  rejoice, 
Wlule  Truth  and  Justice  mourn." 

Besides  those  I  have  enumerated, 
many  others  claim  mention.  The 
present  learned  and  amiable  Baron 
Fitzgerald  is,  I  believe,  a  Clare  man. 
Mr.  reter  O'Brien,  another  worthy 
member  of  the  family  of  Hon.  Judge 
O'Brien,  bids  fair  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  his  ancient  race.  Nicholas 
Purcell  O' Gorman,  Q.C.,  for  many 
years  chairman  for  the  county  of 
Xilkennv,  was  a  native  of  County 
Clare,  we  shall  refer  to  him  later 
on. 

The  journey  from  Ennis  to  Lime- 
rick, now  traversed  by  rail,  was 
formerly  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  few 
hours  through  a  picturesque  and 
interesting  country.  The  last  time 
I  traversed  this  road  was  in  com- 
pany with  a  highly  intelligent  magis- 
trate of  Clare  and  his  accomplished 
wife.  They  were  anxious  to  show 
me  some  beautiful  ruins ;  and  as  a 
brief  notice  of  them  may  serve  to 
present  a  variety  to  the  events  we 
shall  presently  relate,  I  venture  to 
give  them  place,  as  forming  part  of 
the  Munster  Circuit.  Mr.  Frost 
told  me  much  about  Ned  Lysaght. 
Many  members  of  the  family  are 
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boned  in  the  churchyard  of  Eel- 
fenora.  He  copied  one  inscription, 
vhich  ia  thus  carved  on  the  stone : 
''  Nbn  quisquam  depandavi  me  scBtpe 
frfelli  marts  Baecho  Vtnereque  tri- 
buta  dedi  Fatricio  Lysaght  dbiit 
1712.    JEltatii  sic  85." 

While  thus  conyersing  about  the 
natives  of  Ckre,  the  stately  remains 
of  Quin  Abbey  came  in  view.    Beau- 
tiful in  decay,  how  noble  must  it 
liave  been  in  the  days  of  its  pride ! 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  little 
is  known  of  tne  pious  inmates  of 
these  cloistered  walls,  which  in  so 
many  places  in  Ireland  adorn  the 
scenery.    It  is  not    so   with  the 
owners  of  feudal  castles.    Bunratty 
has  its  history,  Greggan  its  story, 
but  I  failed  to  discover  much  about 
the  Abbey  of  Quin.    Possibly,  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  occu- 
pants passed  their  time  may  account 
for  this.  The  warrior  chief  passed  his 
days  in  war  or  rapine,  taking  ene- 
mies in  the  field,  or  preys  of  cattle 
from  the  plain ;  while  the  peaceful 
and  uniform   lives  of  the  monks 
went  tranquilly  on,  as  the   river 
that  flowed  beside  them ;  and  there 
was  little  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
save   accounts   of  their  piety^or 
charity.     With  such  thoughts  we 
drove  swiftly  on.    Having  passed 
through   the  village  of  Quin,  we 
reflcbed  the  magnificent   ruins  of 
Quin  Abbey.    It  was  evidently  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  Ireland, 
and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  clear  rapid  stream.    This  rivu- 
let tumbles  over  the  rooky  bed  with 
the  same  heedless  impetuosity  as  it 
did  centuries  ago,  when  matin  song 
and  vesper  hymn  told,  in  notes  of 
prajer  and  praise,  the  dawn  and 
close   of  day.    Sad   and  forsaken 
are  the  ruins  now.     It  was  not 
without  a  sigh  over  fallen  greatness 
I  mounted  the  broken  steps  leading 
to  the  interior.    Judging  from  the 
outward  wall?,  I  was  led  to  expect 
a  rich  treat  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture when  I  passed  within.    Nor 


was  I  doomed  to  disappointm< 

When  I  reached  the  portal  I  pan 

to  contemplate  the  spacious  cniu 

for   the   eye  looked  through 

chancel-arch  to  the  lofty  mullio 

window  over  the  high  altar,  wl 

still  retains  its  place,  though  geni 

tions  have  passed  since  abbot  or  I 

offered  sacrifice  there.    Altars  i 

yet  stand  on  each  side  of  the  cfa 

eel-arch,  and  an  arch  of  noble  sj 

opens  the  chapel  to  the  south,  n 

probably  the  lady's  chapel.    B 

some  altars  yet   remain.    In 

middle  of  the  church,  between 

space  in  front  of  the  high  altar  i 

the  entrance,  is  a  lofty  tower,  i 

showing  its  beautiful  proportioni 

the   surrounding   counti^.    Mi 

remains  of  former  decoration  i 

survive  the  wreck  of  time  and  i 

figuration  of  man.    **  The  Annali 

the  Four  Masters  "  inform  us 

monastery  of  Quin  (Guinehe)  i 

founded  for  Franciscan  friars 

Lioda    Cam    McNamara  in  1^ 

but  Father  Waddine  claims  a  \ 

earlier  date  for  this  foundation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  to  the  ho| 

of  McNamara  belongs  the  fact 

placing  the  friars  of  strict  obse 

ance  in  this  beautiful  monaste 

and  the  tomb  of  the  founder  si 

remains,  close  beside  the  high  alt 

The  canopy  over  the  tomb  bei 

traces  of  rich  sculpture  in  goti 

carving  and  five  clustered  pilla 

the  sharpness  of  outline  and  solidi 

of  execution   bidding  defiance 

time.   The  inscription,  in  the  gotI 

character,  is  not  easy  to  decipbi 

but  a  more  recent  one  is  shelted 

beneath    the    canopy.    It  is  sii 

mounted  by  the  arms  of  McNamai 

anciently  a  very  powerful  sept  I 

Thomond,  and  still  represented  I 

several  families  of  distinction.    Tb 

tells  us  the  monument  was  erects 

in  1483,  by  Macon  Dall  McNaraar 

Lord  of  Glancoileau,  and  was  n 

paired  by  Captain  Teage  McNamsi 

of  Bannee,  in  1714. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  sod 
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effort  is  about  being  made  to  rescue 
these  noble  ruins  from  the  neglect 
and  desolation  in  which  I  beheld 
tbeiD. 

We  next  reached  Six-MOe  Bridge, 
called  io  Irish  Amhain  O'Gkarna, 
(rem  the  river  flowing  through  the 
coontry  of  the  O'GearneySy  or 
O'Kearnejs.  A  chapel  and  yicarial 
iuMise  of  the  Dominicans  stood  here 
in  former  days,  but  no  traces  linger 
BOW.  Though  the  Tillage  is  well 
dtoated,  it  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  present  prosperity.  Some  years 
ago,  when  Colonel  Yandeleur  con- 
toted  the  county  of  Clare  on  Con- 
aerratire  principles  with  the  Liberal 
candidates,  a  melancholy  collision 
took  place  here  between  some  men 
conducting  Colonel  Yandeleur*s 
voters  to  the  court-house  to  poll 
with  the  country  people.  The  mili- 
tary was  order^  to  load  with  ball, 
and  fired  among  the  people,  and 
KTeral  Hycs  were  lost.  A  yaried- 
line  of  country  brought  us  to  a 
broad  lake  reposing  beneath  a  ridge 
of  mountains;  and  from  its  brink, 
boldly  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
Toae,  massive  and  strong,  the  tower 
called  Creggan. 

A  few   years   ago  this   ancient 
specimen  of  a  chieftain's  stronghold 
"KU  a   moiilderiD|;    ruin ;    sheep 
roamed   at   will  mm  postern   to 
hastion,  the  mountain  goat  cropped 
the  ivy  that  dustered  on  its  walls 
or  the  grass  that  p;rew  oyer  the 
empty  moat;  but  its  picturesque 
nte  and  capabilities  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  English   clergyman, 
the    Bey.     John     Haryey     Ash- 
worth,  and,  by  the  expenditure  of 
s  Tery  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  an   equal  amount   of  archi- 
tectural skill,  he  has  conyerted  this 
iaat  tumbling  ruin  into  a  strong 
tower,  likely  to  form  for  ages  a 
comfortable    dwelling.      My    host 
ttd  I  scrambled  along  the  rough 
^^y  watered  by  the  lake,  oyer 
^ch  stands  the  rock,  crowned  by 
iho  tall  tower.    The  castle,  almost 


inaccessible,  was  surroundedv^ 
three  sides  by  the  lake,  and  tl 
defended  by  a  moat,  now 
There  was  no  town  or  outworks 
that  I  could  trace,  and  on  gaining 
entrance  we  found  ourseWes  in  a 
good-sised  hall,  fitted  up  with  a 
modern  kitchen  range  and  other 
appliances  for  cooking,  of  which  the 
O'Briens  or  M^Namaras  of  former 
days  had  no  experience.  Instead 
of  the  spiral  steps  of  stone  leading 
to  the  rooms  oyerhead  we  mounted 
wooden  steps,  and  soon  beheld  a 
goodly  apartment  wainscoted  with 
oak  richly  caryed  ;  bay  windows  of 
plate-glass  afforded  excellent  light 
and  extensive  yiews  of  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Yet  higher,  we 
yisited  smaller  chambers,  eyidently 
intended  for  bedrooms,  but  the 
good  taste  which  regulated  the 
rooms  below  did  not  soar  so  high. 
Common  bedroom  paper,  of  poor 
design,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to 
ancient  doors  and  stone  casements. 
We  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  here 
my  host  pointed  out  the  Broadfoot 
hills,  the  castles  of  Dangan,  Kil- 
kishao,  Knappogue,  and  the  beauti- 
ful ruin  we  lately  yisited,  Quin 
Abbey, 

Creggan  Tower  formerly  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  associate  of  O'Oon- 
nell,  Tom  Steele.  His  mansion,  Cul- 
1am,  lay  in  the  yalley  beneath; 
but  this  accomplished  and  yery 
eccentric  indiyidual  preferred  to 
occupy  the  solitary  tower,  even 
before  its  present  renoyation,  to  his 
more  comfortable  house.  He  medi- 
tated restoring  Creggan,  but  his 
eager  desire  for  political  notoriety 
caused  him  to  abandon  house  and 
land,  and  to  deyote  all  the  energies 
of  his  ardent  nature  to  advance 
the  cause  of  what  he  deemed 
nationality.  This  left  the  restora- 
tion of  Creggan  tower  to  an 
English  clergyman,  whose  taste 
and  judgment  is  most  creditable. 
How  I  wish  other  ruins  in  Clare 
and    other    counties    in   Ireland 
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fell  into  equally  competent  hands, 
desiring  their  restoration. 

Our  road  was  next  over  a  rich 
and  well-cultivated  country;  but 
not  far  off  were  the  wild  and  rugged 
hills  separating  Glare  from  Oalwaj, 
and  the  Shannon  flowed  along  lovely 
banks,  fed  by  many  tributaries. 
Some  were  rapid  mountain  streams, 
tumbling  oyer  beds  of  rock,  over- 
hung with  waving  trees,  the  leaves 
golden  with  autumnal  tints.  A 
venerable  house,  called  Atterbury 
Lodge,  was  pointed  out  as  we  drove 
by.  Its  pointed  gables  and  case- 
mented  windows,  mantled  with  ivy, 
gave  it  an  appearance  strikingly 
picturesque.  The  name  also  indi- 
cated it  owed  its  erection  to  other 
than  Irish  taste.  I  asked  how  it 
gained  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Eochester,  and  my  erudite 
host  said,  ''After  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  had  been  passed 
against  the  bishop,  in  1723,  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  Lords  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  his  offices,  banished  the 
realm,  and  sentenced  to  death  in 
case  of  return.  He  went  to  France, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter.  While 
in  France  Miss  Atterbury  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Morioe,  who 
had  been  a  fellow*student  at  Ox- 
ford with  William,  third  Earl  of 
Thomond.  This  nobleman  told  his 
friend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Morice,  that  he 
(Lord  Thomond)  had  the  right  of 
presentation  to  several  benefices  in 
Thomond,  and  if  Mr.  Morice  would 
accept  half  a  dozen  livings  in  Ire- 
land he  was  quite  welcome  to  them. 
This  liberal  offer  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted. TheEev.Mr-Mloricebecame 
rector  of  a  union  of  piarishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Six-MOe  Bridge,  county 
Clare ;  and  he  built  this  quaint  and 
picturesque  house,  which  he  called 
Atterbury  Lodge,  after  his  distin- 
gulshed  £Etther-in-law."  It  is  at 
present  on  the  property  of  my  host. 

Not  &t  from  this  ancient  edifice 
stands  another,  also  belonging  to 
my  friend,  and  called  "  The  Lo^e,'* 


having  formerly  been  a  lodge  or 
hunting  dwelling  of  the  lords  of 
Thomond.  This  also  claimed  mj 
notice.  It  is  a  prettily-situated, 
convenient  mansion,  with  well- 
arranged  rooms;  but  my  friend's 
wife  declined  to  occupy  it,  from  the 
melancholy  ass(^iations  connected 
with  its  site.  Clare,  as  well  as  its 
proximate  county  of  Oalway,  was 
remarkable  in  the  days  when  dueU 
ling  was  a  common  mode  of  settling 
all  differences  between  gentlemen, 
for  the  number  of  its  so-called 
affairs  of  honour.  In  Ireland, 
sixty  years  ago,  no  gentleman  could 
take  his  proper  place  in  the  aocietjr 
of  that  day  who  had  not  *'  smelt 

?owder,"  and  the  lawn  of  the 
iodge  was  a  favourite  place  for 
such  meetings.  The  occupant  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  Mr.  Samuel  Spaight,  sub- 
sheriff  of  the  county  Clare.  A 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  with 
several  others,  dined  with  him. 
After  dinner  one  day,  when  the 
punch  was  circulating,  a  servant 
told  Mr.  Bridgeman  "  he  was  wanted 
outside."  At  the  hall  door  Mr. 
Bridgeman  saw  his  herdsman,  who 
told  him  '^  a  number  of  his  cattle 
were  sent  to  the  pound  for  trespass, 
by  orders  of  Mr.  Spaight."  Bridge- 
man,  incensed  at  this  proceeding, 
returned  to  the  dining-room.  *'  Sam,"^ 
said  he,  **  are  you  aware  my  cattle 
have  been  sent  to  pound  P"  "  Quite^ 
aware  of  it.  I  told  my  steward  not 
to  allow  any  man's  cattle  |;o  tres* 
pass  on  my  property,*'  replied  Mr. 
Spaight      "  Then   you  and  your 

property  be !  '*  cned  the  enraged 

owner  of  the  impounded  beasts. 
*'  If  I  was  not  in  my  own  house, 
and  you  one  of  my  guests,  Td 
pound  you,"  cried  the  master  of  the 
mansion.  "  Don't  let  your  tsAtiii^ 
ousness  stop  you,  my  tight  fellow,*^ 
replied  Mr.  Bridgman.  '•  If  you'it 
jpplMng  to  go  out,  Tm  at  ^our 
'Itervice,"  said  Mr.  Spaight,  rising 
from  the  table.    •*  I  beg  your  ^r 
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doD,  gentlemen,  for  lea?ing  you  for 
a  short  time.  Here,  Mr.  Bridge- 
man,  are  two  brace  of  pistols,  ready 
for  use.  Take  your  choice.  Con 
M'Namara  will  be  my  second,  and 
I  dare  say  Mick  Malony  will  act 
foryotju""  Poth  gentlemen  nodded 
acquiescence,  and  the  quartette  left 
the  room.  The  moon  shone  clear 
IS  a  noondaj  sun,  and  twelve  paces 
of  the  ground  was  measured  near 
the  Lodge.  The  principals  were 
placed,  and  the  word  "  Tire  "  caused 
both  pistols  to  explode.  Mr. 
Ppafght  missed,  but  Mr.  Bridgeman 
left  his  host  quivering  on  the  daisies. 
He  received  a  ball  in  the  seat  of 
honour  that  lamed  him  for  life. 

A  still  more  fatal  encounter  took 
place  lat€r,  when  a  Mr.  Howard 
fought  Mr.  Foley,  and  shot  him 
dead.  These  incidents  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  lady's  mind, 
Bbe  could  not  be  induced  to  occupy 
a  dwelling  to  which  such  memories 
were  attached. 

A  few  miles  nearer  to  Limerick 
18  Bunratty,  on  the  bank  of  the 
nver  Eattj,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shannon.  This  regal  keep,  for 
centuries,  was  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  kings  of  Thomond.  It  is  im- 
poBsible  to  look  upon  its  lofty 
towers,  and  sturdy  battlements, 
•oaring  high  above  the  surrounding 
woods,  without  being  impressed  with 
its  feudal  grandeur.  The  night  was 
closbg  round  as  we  moui^ted  the 
rteps  leading  into  the  vaulted  hall, 
•nd  ascended  to  the  spacious  cham- 
bers where  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond 
mled  in  days  of  yore.  When  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  came  to 
Ireland  this  was  the  site  of.  the 
wlaoe  of  Donald  O'Brien,  B5ng  of 
*  Thomond,  and  here  monarch  after 
monarch  lived  and  died,  until,  in 
A*i>.  1^6,  Edward  L  made  a  grant 
of  the  barony  of  Bunratty  to 
Thomas  de  Clare,  who  built  the 
caatle  and  strongly  fortified  it.  9| 
hid  need  to  do  so.  The  storm  of 
jkttle  speedily  raged  around  Bun- 


rattv.    The  O'Briens  rose  in  their 
might  and  defeated  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans.   They  were  pursued  to  the 
very  towers  of  Bunratty,  and  forced 
to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
the  fortress.     Seldom  a  year  then 
passed  without  fierce  wars  desoUt- 
ing  the  district,  and  history  states 
that,  in  1322,  the  castle  was  taken 
and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
O'Briens    of  Thomond.      It    was 
again    rebuilt    by    Con    M'Shuda 
M'Namara.      It   soon    again    was 
held  by  the  O'Briens^  for  it  was  in 
the  heart  of  their  kingdom,  and 
remained  in  thisir  possession  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  year 
1588  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Elizabeth's  unfortunate  viceroy,  be- 
sieged it.     He  took  it  by  storm 
from  Sir  Donal  O'Brien,  whom  he 
proclaimed  a  traitor.     The  castle 
was  next  given  to  one  of  the  race 
of  O'Brien,   who  did  homage  to 
England's  Queen,  and  became  Earl 
of  Thomond.      During    the    wars 
between  Cromwell  and  the  Con- 
federated Catholics,  Bunratty  was 
stoutly    contended    for.      It   was 
captured  by  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin, 
though  bravely  held  by  the  troops 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  retaken  by 
Lord  Eorbes,  by  means  of  a  fleet 
sailing  on  the  Shannon,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  no 
less    than    two    thousand   pounds 
sterling  was  found  buried  in  the 
walls,  and  as  many  as  sixty  horses 
were  in  the  stables.    A  garrison  of 
considerable  strength,  left  here  by 
Cromwell,  was  not  able  to  resist  the 
attack  of   the  Irish   under    Lord 
Muskerty,  to  whom  it  capitulated 
on  honourable  terms  after  a  siege 
of  six  weeks.      Having  sufficient 
light    to  survey  the  interior,   we 
passed  through  the  various  rooms 
which,  until  lately,  were  occupied 
by    the    present    possessbr,    Mr. 
Studdert's  family.    Traces  of  rich 
decorations  remain,  and  the  chapel, 
in  one  of  the  square  towers,  must 
have  been  especially  beautiful. 
8-2 
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As  I  stood  upon  the  roof,  and 
looked  forth  upon  the  ancient  de- 
fences beneath,  my  thoughts  re- 
verted to  those  times  when  mailed 
chieftain  and  half-naked  kerne  con- 
tended for  mastery  in  these  halls, 
and  the  shout  of  "St.  George" 
was  answered  by  the  Lamb  laider 
enuchthur*  of  the  O'Briens. 
Happily  these  days  are  over,  and 
the  ancient  fortalice,  once  the  seat 
of  Thomond's  kiugs,  now  shelters  in 
one  of  its  towers  a  few  policemen 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary. 

A  short  drive  brought  our  carriage 
from  Bunratty  Castle  to  Bally  moms, 
the  seat  of  my  hospitable  friends. 
Here  the  scenery  is  very  fine ;  in 
front  rolls  the  mighty  Shannon, 
bearing  numbers  of  white-sailed 
ships  on  their  voyage,  while  the 
distant  hills  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Carrig-a-Gunnell,  the  ivy-mantled 
ruins  of  many  a  once  strong  castle, 
diversify  the  scene. 

Having  enjoyed  the  cordial  greet- 
ing of  my  accomplished  friends,  I 
left  them*  for  Limerick.  The  old 
castle  of  Cratloe  is  on  the  route, 
and  the  historic  city  presents  a  very 
striking  appearance.  But  Limerick 
demands  a  iresh  chapter. 

CHAPTEE    X. 

The  situation  of  Limerick  is  very 
striking.  On  every  side  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains  rise  to  shelter  it, 
and  the  fertile  district  called  the 
Golden  Yein  dips  into  the  hills. 
The  broad  bosom  of  the  lordly 
Shannon  displays  a  series  of  lakes 
as  it  rolls  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  It 
spreads  into  a  noble  estuary  some 
miles  below  the  city.  Then  the  city 
itself,  with  its  historic  castles,  its 
famed  walls,  its  ancient  town,  with 
its  quaint  old  streets  of  gabled 
houses,  built    after   the    stjle  so 


common  in  the  old  Flemish  towns, 
the  new  portion  of  the  city  pre- 
senting BO  great  a  contrast  to  the 
old  in  its  regular  streets,  its  fine 
public  buildings,  its  banks,  churches, 
theatre,  institutions,  all  excite  the 
interest,  the  curiosity,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  visitor. 

As  I  have  no  intention  of  entering 
into  competition  with  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Lenihan,  in  writing  a 
history  of  Limerick,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  noticing  such  features 
as  fairly  come  within  my  province 
as  the  historian  of  the  Munster 
Circuit. 

The  old  "  Head  Inn  "  of  Limerick 
was  in  Cornwallis  Street.  I  pre- 
sume it  was  here  the  bar  mess  was 
held  in  ancient  days.  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  other  eminent  actresses  and 
actors  took  up  their  abode  here; 
the  first  coach,  the  "Fly,"  started 
thence  on  its  four-day  journey  to 
the  Irish  metropolis.  While  I  went 
circuit  we  frequented  Swinbum's 
Hotel.  This  hostelry  was  a  large, 
rambling  house,  wherein  we  were 
occasionally  not  over-well  served. 
I  remember  once  our  attention  being 
attracted  by  a  venerable  dish  of 
pastry,  from  which  the  down  was  ap- 
pearing like  an  incipient  moustache 
on  the  lips  of  a  youth.  One  of  the 
bar,  I  think  the  present  Judge 
FitzGerald,  inquired  of  one  of  the 
waiters,  "  How  often  has  that  dish 
been  placed  upon  the  bar  mess 
table  ?  "  The  Garryowen  boy's  &ce 
puckered  with  a  smile  as  he  re- 
plied, *'  Why,  then,  counsellor,  *pon 
my  conscience  I  can't  B&jyfor  I  was 
not  here  at  the  last  Asiize*.*'  The 
dinners,  however,  were,  as  a  rule, 
well  served,  and  the  famous  Limerick 
salmon  sure  to  be  a  popular  dish. 
The  judges  were  well  lodged,  and  I 
can  speak  of  their  lordships'  table 
being  always  well  supplied. 

At  Limerick,  until  1809,  it  was 


"  The  strong  htaid  uppermost,*'  the  motto  of  the  O'Brien's. 
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customary  for  the  jadges  to  be 
borne  in  sedan  chairs,  fully  robed, 
^m  their  lodging  to  the  coort- 
boase.  Should  any  of  my  readers 
be  so  juvenile  as  to  have  no  idea 
what  was  the  shape  of  a  sedan  chair, 
I  may  briefly  say  it  was  a  capacious 
box,  haying  inside  a  comfortable 
Beat,  with  a  door  in  front,  about 
four  feet  high.  It  was  lighted  by  a 
glass  window.  These  chairs  were 
coTcred  with  leather,  and  carried  by 
two  men — one  in  front  and  one  be- 
hind— who  sustained  the  chair  and 
their  fare  by  long"  poles.  The  chair- 
meu  moved  at  a  pace  of  about  four 
miles  an  honr.  They  are  now  quito 
obsolete. 

The  County  Court*house  was 
built  in  1732.  An  arched  way  led 
to  a  lane  in  8t.  Frances*  Abbey,  the 
site  of  the  court-house.  In  1750  a 
high  gaol  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
Mary  Street ;  the  lower  dungeons 
were  placed  in  the  basement ;  these, 
necessarily,  were  gloomy  and  un« 
dean.  Not  only  felons,  but  debtors 
and  political  prisoners,  were  con- 
demned to  these  dismal  cells. 

Limerick  has  been  famous  for  her 
gardens.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
GarryowenP  Here,  in  this  Limerick 
Yauxhall,  originated  the  acquaint- 
ance which  culminated  in  one  of  the 
most  foul  murders  ever  disclosed 
during  the  trial  of  the  perpetrators, 
as  we  shall  see  in  due  time.  At 
present  we  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  classical  readers  to  a 
Latin  yersion  of  the  popular  song 
of  Garryowen,  with  its  well-known 
chorus: — 

''Instead  of  Spa  we'll  drink  brown  ale, 
And  pay  the  reckoning  on  the  nail — 
Ko  man  for  debt  shall  go  to  jail, 
From  Garryowen  in  glory." 

The  nail  was  a  stone  pillar,  set 
up  in  the  Exchange,  whereon 
debtors  were  wont  to  discharge 
their  liabilities.  The  air  to  which 
the  popular  words  were  adapted,  is 
nnially   played     after    the    Irish 


national    tune    of     St.    Patrick's 
Day. 

The  following  was  composed  by 
Mr.  T.  Stanley  Tracey,  A.B.,  a 
scholar  of  Trinity,  and  is,  I  am 
sure,  new  to  our  readers.  It  was, 
I  understand,  quite  extemporaneous, 
and  not  retouched  :— 

'*  Caemkn  Garrtowekibmsrs. 

*'  O  BacoheidflB  impavidi, 
Adsitis  compotanti  mi ! 
Ut  decet  vos  fortissimi. 

Ad  polchre  conoinendam. 

Chorus — Cervisiam   fuscam   pio  aqua 

blbamos 
Symbolam  promptam  illico  damus, 
Absit  ut  nexi  in  vincla  eamos 
£x  Grarrjowen  insigni ! 

"  Juvenes  sumos  qui  talia  corent, 
Frangere  lychnos  dum  splendidaurant 
Et  Lunericenses  plateis  jurant 
Nos  cunctos  depugnares ! 

"  Fenitris  domorom  et  forileus  ccesis, 
Et  temis  qnatemis  vigilibus  Icesis, 
Signa  inspiciat  medicus  necis, 
Et  illinantor  vulnera ! 

"Ludentes  pulsabimus  omnem  licto- 

rem, 
Proetorem  urbanom  et  ^enos  horum — 
Nequis  efflagitit  ses  debitorem 
In  Gharryowen  insigoi. 

*'  Virtus  nostra  fsunarn  qaoerit 
Unde  venimns  nemo  hseret 
Quum  nomere  tunm  terrorem  ferat,! 
O  Garryowen  insignis ! 

**  Johannes  O'Connell  procerus  et  fortis 
Gujusvis  oneris  sudibas  tortis, 
Ex  Garryowen  ad  Thomondi  portas 
Ptojiciet  insignis ! 

''  Sed  Garryowen  sublabi  sivit. 
Ex  quo  Johannes  Gorkagian  ivit,— 
Et  Harry  G'Brien  vlnclis  salivit. 
Coram  Judid  et  Juratores." 

It  was  not  merely  upon  Owen's 
garden  Limerick  restea  her  horti- 
cultural fame.  Boche's  ^  Hanging 
Garden,*'  and  those  of  Mr.  William 
Carr,  also  were  celebrated.  Mr. 
Francis  Wheeler,  father  of  Lady 
Bulwer  Lytton,  wrote  some  verses 
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on    these    last-named    gardens    in 
1809,  which  I  quote  here  : — 

"  You  may  travel  the  nation  all  over, 
From  Dublin  to  sweet  Mullingar, 
And  a  garden  you  will  not  discover 
Like  the  garden  of  sweet  Billy  Carr ; 
'Tis   there    that    the    tall  trees  were 

planted, 
In  the  days  of  the  old  Tommy  Parr ; 
And  the  soft  winding  Shannon  is  flow- 
ing 
Bound  the  garden  of    sweet   Billy 

Carr. 
'Tis  there  the  big  praties  are  growing, 
Enough  to  supply  all  Dunbar, 
Where   the  soft   winding  Shannon  is 
flowing 
Bound  the  garden  of  sweet  Billy  Carr. 
His  sisters,  like  sweet  pretty  posies, 
More  beauteous  than  roses  by  far, 
They  bloom  like  carnations  and  roses, 
In  the  garden  of  sweet  Billy  Carr. 
Oh  may  they  be  happily  married 
To  a  mayor,  and  a  lawyer,  and  tar ; 
How  blest  will  they  be  when  they're 

wed 
With  the  sisters  of  sweet  Billy  Carr ! 

"  Now  if  you've  a  mind  to  live  Mfiky, 
And  trouble  and  grief  you  would  mar, 
I'd  advise  you  to  go  and  drink  whisky 
Along  with  the  sweet  Billy  Carr. 
In  a  room,  sir,  he  keeps  a  big  bottle, 
Without  either  crack,  flaw,  or  star, 
Which  is  often  applied  to  the  throttle 
Of  that  thirsty  gay  soul,  Billy  Carr." 

But  we  must  turn  to  more  serious 
subjects  than  the  Limerick  gardens, 
in  which  we  have  disported  with 
the  local  bards.  I  desire  to  pre- 
serve in  our  history  the  memories 
of  some  distinguished  natives  of 
Limerick  who  have  been  members 
of  the  Munster  Circuit. 

Chief  BaroD  O'Grady  was  bora 
at  Mount  Prospect,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  on  the  20th  January, 
1767.  His  family  possessed  con- 
siderable property  in  the  county, 
and,  as  the  young  O'Grady  dis- 
played great  talents,  it  was  decided 
he  was  It  for  the  bar.  He  became 
a  student  also  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  his  career  was  highly 
successful. 


Having  been  called  to  the  bar. 
his  legal  acquirements  soon  obtained 
him  lucrative  practice.  He  selected 
the  Munster  Circuit,  where  his  ex- 
tensive connections  backed  him  with 
their  influence ;  but  his  legal  know- 
ledge put  him  soon  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  bar. 

He  succeeded  the  Bight  Hon. 
John  Stewart  as  Attorney- General 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1802.     The  mad 
attempt  to  renew  the  rebellion  oi 
the  year  1798,   made  by   the  cn^ 
thusiast    Eobert   Emmet,  afforded 
the  Attorney-Geiieral    ample  emJ 
ployment  in  the  year   1803.    He 
prosecuted  the  chiefs  of  that  ter4 
rible  Smeute  in  which  the  humane 
Lord  Kil warden,  Chief  Justice  oj 
the  King's  Bench,  lost  his  life.    MrJ 
O'Grady  became  Chief  Baron  of  thti 
Exchequer,  in  the  room   of  Lord 
Avonmore,  on   October    19,   1805. 
For  the  period  of  twenty- seven  year* 
Chief  Baron  O'Grady  presided  on 
the  Exchequer  bench,  then  having 
both  an  equitable  as  well  as  legal 
jurisdiction.     He  was  a  great  wit, 
possessed  dry  caustic  humour,  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a 
sarcastic  turn  of  mind.     Some  anec- 
dotes display  this.     During  an  as- 
size in  Tralee  there  was  much  noise 
in  court.    The  judges'  crier  called 
"Silence!"    by   the  desire  of  the 
Chief  Baron,  but  it  was  not  at- 
tended   with   success.     The  High 
Sheriff,  who  was  occupied  with  a 
book,  was  so  engrossed  oy  its  pages, 
he  never  interfered  until  aroused  by 
the  Chief  Baron  calling  aloud,  "  Mr. 
Sheriff,  if  you  allow  this  great  noise 
to  go  on  you  will  never  be  able  to 
finish  your  novel  in  quiet."    The 
Cliief    Baron's     brother,     Darby 
O'Grady,  caught  some  boys  stealing 
his    turnips.    "Chief   Baron,''  he 
said,  "  do  you  think  I  could  indite 
them  under  the  Timber  Actr  "No, 
brother,"  replied  the  Chief,  •<  unless 
the  turnips  were  sticky'' 

A  boy,  indicted  for  larceny  of  « 
pair  of  trousers,  was  tried  before 
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him.  The  case  was  folly  proved, 
but  the  prisoner  called  a  witness, 
iriio  gave  him  an  e;LeeUent  cba- 
ncter  for  honesty.  The  Chief 
Bsroa's  address  to  the  jury  was 
|uthy..  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  '^  the 
prisoner  waa  an  honest  boy,  bat  he 
stole  the  breeches." 

A  nnmber  o£  men  were  indicted 
{(if  riot  and  rescue  at  Tralee.  The 
names  of  several  of  the  jury,  and 
those  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
were  the  same.  The  Chief  Baron 
siupected  diat  Kerry  cousinship, 
though  the  case  was  clear  against 
the  prisonera,  might  lead  to  the 
defeat  of  JQstioe.  So  he  began  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  when  the  case 
had  closedt  with  the  significant  re- 
nark,  "Of  course,  gentlemen,  you'll 
acquit  your  own  relations." 

A  case  being  referred  for  arbitra- 
tion to  two  barriaters  of  no  great 
lepatation  for  legal  ability,  and  in 
case  of  difference  of  opinion,  they 
vere  at  liberty  to  call  in  a  third, 
vhowas  regarded  as  very  eccentric; 
the  namee  being  disclosed,  the 
Chief  Baron  said,  "  Let  thia  case 
he  referred  to  two  indifferent  bar- 
riaters, with  power  to  call  in  an  odd 
one." 

A  very   bad   case    of  highway 
robbery,  tried  before  him  on  the 
^t  day  of  the  Ennia  Assizes,  re- 
sulted in  an  acquittal.    The  Chief 
Baron  was    resolved  to  give   the 
Clare  jury  a  rub  for  their  verdict. 
Addressing    the    Sheriff   he    said, 
*'Mr.  Sheriff,  is  there  any  other 
indictment  found  against  tlos  inno* 
<Jea/mtn?" 
"  No,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 
"Then  you'll  greatly  oblige  me 
i^  jou  don't  let  him  out  until  I 
have  half  an  hour*a  start  of  him  on 
mr  vay   to    Limerick,"  said  the 
Chief  Baron. 

Another  story  related  of  him  is 
m  his  resisting  the  appeal  of  a 
yoang  buTister,  who  was  empbyed 
in  defending  a  prisoner.  The  case 
for  the  pro^L'culion  was  not  fully 


{>roved,  there  was  sufficient  doubt 
efl;,  which  the  astute  judge  feared 
the  inexperienced  advocate  might 
harden  into  certainty,  if  allowed  to 
address  the  court. 

'*  I  merely  wish  to  observe  upon 
the  frame  of  the  indictment,  if  your 
lordship  pleases,"  persbted  the 
young  lawyer. 

*'  ril  hear  you,  sir,  with  mighty 
great  pleasure,"  dryly  observed  the 
Chief  Baron,  "  but  you  must  let  me 
take  the  verdict  of  the  jury  j€i^." 

The  verdict  bemg  an  aoqnittal, 
the  learned  barrister  did  not  press 
his  observations  on  the  court, 

A  tenant  having  sustained  loss  by 
the  conduct  of  his  immediate  lessor, 
having  sued  for  breach  of  covenant, 
the  Chief  Baron,  in  pronouncinff 
judgment,  said,  ^  The  plaintiff  had 
entered  into  poesession  with  a 
qualified  covenant,  and  riiould  bear 
the  loss ;  non-pjiyment  of  rent  had 
often  occurred.  Solomon  was  a 
wise  man,  and  Samson  a  stronp; 
man,  but  neither  could  pay  rent  if 
thej  had  not  the  money." 

Eew  who  were  acquainted  with 
Chief  Baron  0*Orady  were  aware 
he  possessed  poetical  talent.  I 
subjoin  a  few  lines  from  an  un- 
published poem,  composed  by  him : — 

"  When  fnture  bards  shall  sing  of  life* 
Its  loves,  its  cares,  and  all  its  stri£9. 
The  grace  and  moral  of  the  song 
Shall  to  Uieir  checker*d  fate  belong 
Whose  wayward  fortune  will  supply 
The  brightest  tint  and  deepest  dye ; 
These   soldiers  yet  unborn  in  pride 

shall  raise. 
Relate  their  triumphs  and  renew  their 

praise." 

It  is  said  Chief  Baron  0*Grady 
was  the  first  to  suspect  that  Mr> 
Leonard  M*Kally,  who,  with  Cur- 
raui  chiefly  defended  the  United 
Irishmen,  was  not  as  earnest  in  his 
defences  as  his  high-minded  and 
accomplished  leader.  It  appeans 
that  M'Nally  was  actually  for 
years  in  the  pay  of  the  Government* 
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In  a  case  where  M'Nally  wished 
to  offer  some  observations  to  the 
court,  the  Chief  Baron  said  very 
significantly,  "  It  would  be  better 
for  your  clients  that  you  held  your 
toligue.'* 

In  January,  1831,  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady  retired  from  the  bench. 
Shortly  after  he  was  created  Vis- 
count Ouillamore.  In  the  month 
of  June,  of  that  year,  while  residing 
in  Stephen's  Oreen,  Dublin,  he  had 
a  paralytic  attack,  which  affected 
his  speech  and  hand.  He  was, 
however,  it  was  said,  not  very  much 
influenced  otherwise,  for,  on  the  day 
it  took  place,  he  was  able  to  walk 
from  his  bed-chamber  in  the  second 
story  of  his  loflby  house  to  his  study 
on  the  ground  floor,  when  he  opened 
his  bureau  and  took  a  sum  of  money 
from  it  to  give  Surgeon  Collis — who 
attended  him — his  fee,  and  pay 
household  expenses.  He  attended 
to  his  private  affairs  as  usual,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  left  Dublin  for 
his  country  seat,  Bockbarton,  near 
Limerick. 

During  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
he  was  debarred  from  any  prolonged 
conversation,  and  could  not  write 
more  than  a  word  or  two  on  a  slate. 
To  enable  him  to  enjoy  conversing 
with  his  family  and  friends,  he  had 
recourse  to  pocket  vocabularies,  in 
which  were  arranged  alphabetically 
the  words  most  constantly  occurring 
in  his  daily  intercourse.  Then  he 
referred  to  dictionaries  to  supply 
his  meaning  on  more  difficult  sub- 
jects. He  could  use  a  slate  to  write 
a  word  or  figures,  and  his  family 
soon  understood  his  looks  or  g^es- 
tures.  He  visited  Dublin  occasion- 
ally,  and,  on  one  of  these  visits, 
was  called  on  by  his  old  friend  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  This  was 
in  Jaly»  1836,  and  though  the  ex- 
Chief  Baron  was  obliged  to  support 
his  share  of  the  conversation  by 
means  of  the  vocabulaiy,  slate,  and 
pencil,  they  were  able  to  hold  a 
conversation  about  old  times,  mutual 


friends,  and  to  discuss  the  changes 
which  had  since  taken  place  in  the 
Four  Courts.  This  lasted  for  aboat 
an  hour. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  will,, 
which  afterwards  formed  the  subject 
of  legal  controversy,  was  prepared 
and  executed  by  Lord  Guillamore. 

It  appears  that  when  his  lord- 
ship's son,  the  Hon.  Waller  O'Grady^ 
was  at  Bockbarton  in  March,  1830^ 
his  father  informed  him  of  his  wish 
to  have  a  new  will  prepared.  Bj 
way  of  instructions  for  this  pro- 
posed will,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
son  the  alterations  he  wished  to 
have  introduced  into  a  former  will,. 
also  prepared  by  Mr.  Waller 
O'Grady  under  his  father's  direc- 
tions, subsequent  to  his  illness  in 
1831.  His  lordship  previously  ex- 
ecuted a  will  in  1819,  but  the  state 
of  his  family,  and  position,  wa* 
totally  changed  in  the  interval ;  thu» 
a  new  will  becoming  requisite,  h& 
resolved  to  express  more  carefully 
than  in  the  former  ones  his  testa- 
mentary dispositions  as  to  every 
part  of  his  property. 

The  draft  will  was  accordiDgly  , 
prepared,  executed  as  a  will,  and,, 
on  Lord  Guillamore  repairing  to 
Dublin,  this  draft  was  laid  before 
Mr.  Serieant  Greene,  then  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland.  Having  pe- 
rused and  approved  of  the  draft 
will,  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Bag- 
nail,  Lord  Guillamore's  attorney,, 
for  engrossment.  Having  been  en- 
glrossed,  on  the  2nd  July,  it  was 
executed  by  Lord  Guillamore  and 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Greener 
Mr.  Carew  Smyth,  the  Eecorder  of 
Limerick,  and  Mr.  Bagnall.  The 
will  left  about  £10.000  a  year  to 
his  eldest  son  for  life,  about  £400' 
a  year  to  each  of  his  younger  sons, 
£1,000  a  year  to  his  widow,  and 
several  legacies. 

On  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty, 
in  1887,  the  veteran  peer  attended 
a  Privy  Council  at  Dublin  Castle, 
and  took  the  usual  oaths  on  th& 
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Qoeen's  accession.  He  seems  to 
liare  been  very  clear  in  bis  intellects 
with  respect  to  money  matters.  In 
1858  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  bj  one  of  his  brothers,  Carew 
O'Gradj,  who  had  been  his  registrar 
when  lie  was  Chief  Baron,  and  he 
supplied  the  requisites  for  defend- 
ing the  action  so  successfully  as  to 
nonsuit  the  plaintiff.  In  the  next 
jear,  not  approving  of  the  manner 
in  which  another  of  his  brothers, 
¥r.  Darby  O' Grady,  applied  the 
rents  of  his  estates,  he  removed 
him  from  the  agency,  and,  by  power 
of  attorney,  appointed  one  of  his 
wns,  the  Hon.  John  O'Grady, 
igent  in  bis  place. 

Lord    Guillamore's    health    had 
grown  very  infirm  for  some  time 
prefious  to  his  death,  which  took 
place   at   Eockbarton,    county    of 
Limerick,  on  the  20th  April,  1840. 
iU  the  members  of  his  family  then 
in  Ireland  attended  the  funeral,  and, 
on  their   return    to    Bockbarton 
House,  the  will  of  the  deceased 
nobleman  was  found  in  a  leather 
^ting  case,  in  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  keep  valuable  papers. 
It  was  then  read  aloud,  and  handed 
to  the  Hon.  Waller  O'Grady,  who 
had  been  appointed  executor.    The 
^  was  proved  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1840,  and  a  suit  was  shortly  after- 
wards instituted  by  the  eldest  son 
and  heir-at-law    of  the    deceased 
peer  against  the  executor,  for  the 
porpoee   of     having    the    probate 
which  had  been  obtained  by  him  in 
common  form    revoked,    and    ad- 
iiumstration  granted  to  the  eldest 
ion  of  the  personal  effects  of  the 
deceased,  as  of  a  person  dying  in- 
testate.   This  suit  was  tried  before 
the  Bight  Hon.  Bichard  Keatinge, 
i^^e  of  the  Court  of  Prerogative 
ia  Ireland,  on  the  24th  and  36th  of 
February,  1844,  and  his  judgment 
CitabHshed  the  efficacy  and  validity 
of  the  will  of  the  late  lord,  dated  2nd 
^^Ji  1886.    It  was  subsequently 
Wight  for  trial  in  Limerick  at  tho 


Assizes,  when  the  jury  fouM  against 
the  will,  thus  entitling  the  eldest 
son  to  the  family  estates  as  hetr-ut- 
law  and  not  as  devisee. 

Of  those  members  of  the  Mun- 
ster  bar  who  have  gained  the  otiuni 
cum  dignitate  of  the  Bench,  is  one, 
born  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  who 
is  associated  with  my  early  days^ 
Judge  O'Brien.'  His  parents  and 
mine  were  old  and  attached  friends ; 
and  when  he  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hinks*s  school,  at  Fer- 
moy,  was  accustomed  to  spend  his 
Sundays  and  holidays  at  my  father's. 
He  was  then  very  intelligent,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  us  all. 

When  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hinks  ex- 
changed the  Fermoy  school  for  the 
Belfast  Institution,  I  lost  sight  of 
my  playfellow,  but  was  duly  in- 
formed of  his  brilliant  career  in 
Trinity  College.  Amongst  other  . 
Imnours,  he  was  a  gold  medallist 
in  1825.  Having  selected  the 
bar  as  his  future  profession,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  whilst  a  student  in  Lon- 
don, attended  the  chambers  of  the 
eminent  equity  barrister,  afterwards 
Master  in  Chancery,  Andrew  H. 
Lynch.  Here  he  was  associated 
with  other  Irish  law  students,  many 
of  whom  rose  to  great  eminence. 
In  these  chambers  Mr.  O'Brien 
became  acquainted  with  equity 
drafting  and  conveyancing,  two 
brandies  of  the  great  legal  tree 
in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  Having  completed  hii^ 
terms,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Easter  Term  1830,  and  soon  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Munster 
Circuit.  His  eldest  brother,  John 
O'Brien,  of  Elm  Vale,  had  married 
Miss  Murphy,  of  Cork ;  his  second 
brother,  Peter,  Miss  Sheil,  sister 
of  the  Bight  Hon.  Bichard  Lalor 
Sheil;  and  his  numerous  connections 
throughout  Clare  and  Limerick 
afforded  the  young  barrister  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  great 
professional  knowledge.  Connected 
Dy  close  family  ties  with  the  emi- 
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neDt  Clare  solicitor,  Mr,  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  acting  as 
counsel  to  Mr.  Eichard  Scott, 
another  well-known  Clare  attorney, 
Mr.  O'Brien  soon  was  in  great 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  pos- 
sessed indefatigable  industry,  ready 
apprehension  of  the  bearings  of  the 
cases  entrusted  to  him,  and  the 
clearness  and  soundness  of  his 
views  caused  him  to  be  in  high 
repute  as  a  chamber  counsel. 
While  at  the  outer  bar  he  was  in 
great  request  for  the  Masters' 
offices;  and  when  he  was  named 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel  in 
1841,  he  obtained  leading  business 
in  the  Eour  Courts,  and  on  circuit. 
He  was  no  orator,  and  his  addresses 
to  juries  were  never  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  composition,  or  grace 
of  delivery,  but  they  were  clear 
statements  of  facts  and  apt  ex- 
positions of  the  law  bearing  on  each 
case.  On  the  death  of  Serjeant 
Warren,  in  1848,  the  Government 
conferred  the  vacant  coif  on  Mr. 
O'Brien;  and,  while  Serjeant,  he 
was  selected  to  go  circuit  in  a 
judicial  capacity.  The  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  important 
duties  thus  entrusted  to  his  care 
evinced  his  fitness  for  the  Bench, 
and  in  1858,  on  the  lamented  death 
of  the  Eight  Hon.  Judge  Moore, 
Mr.  Serjeant  O'Brien  succeeded 
him  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

As  his  elevation  to  the  Bench 
necessarily  caused  him  to  cease 
representing  his  native  city  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  citizens  of 
Limerick  deemed  this  a  fitting  occa- 
fiion  for  presenting  Judge  O'Brien 
vrith  the  lollowing  address : — 

'*  Sir,  we  cannot  permit  the  poli- 
tical connection  which  subsisted 
for  so  many  years  between  the 
ancient  cit^  of  Limerick  and  your- 
eelf,  reflecting  credit  up<m  both,  to 
terminate  without  giving  expression 
to  our  sentiments  of  regret,  and 
gratification  at  the  event. 


"  We  lament  the  loss  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  fellow-citizeos  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  we 
rejoice  that  the  administration  of 
justice  has  been  confided  to  so  com- 
petent and  upright  a  member  of 
your  learned  profession,  assuring 
the  Queen's  subjects  of  a  trust- 
worthy guardian  of  their  lives,  their 
liberties,  and  their  properties. 

"  To  many  who  have  known  yoa 
from  your  early  youth,  and  ob- 
served your  career  to  your  present 
position,  it  appears  that  your  ex- 
ample should  afford  a  moral  lesson 
to  the  rising  generation,  eneoiu- 
aging  painstaking  toil,  ezemplarj 
private  and  consistent  pubUc  con- 
duct. 

"  Hoping  you  may  long  be  spared 
to  your  country,  your  family,  and 
your  friends,  we  beg  leave  to  offer 
you  our  hearty  congratulations  on 
your  elevation  to  a  judgeship  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench." 

Signed  by  men  of  all  creeds. 

In  reply  to  this  well-merited 
tribute.  Judge  O'Brien  wrote,— 

"  It  would,  indeed,  be  presump- 
tuous of  me  to  think  that  I  deserved 
the  flattering  terms  in  which  jon 
refer  to  my  past  career.  They  are 
to  be  ascribed  far  more  to  jour 
over-partial  kindness  than  any 
merits  of  mine.  But^  though  un- 
deserving of  them,  it  shall  be  my 
anxious  eflbrt  to  justify,  in  some 
degree,  your  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  future.  The  hope  of 
doing  so  will  be  honourable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  exertion  and  peisever 
ance." 

During  the  eighteen  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  Judge  O'Briea 
has  fully  eustaiued  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  Limerick  ad- 
dress. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Judge  Barry  is 
another  of  the  natives  of  Limerick 
who  earned  renown  in  the  1^ 
profession.  His  father  practised 
as  a  solicitor,  and  finding  tne  tastes 
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cf  his  Bon  aspired  to  the  bar,  had 
him  entered  as  a  law  student.  In 
due  coarse  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  selected  the  Munster 
Circuit.  Here  his  gentlemanly 
manners,  plajful  disposition,  and 
Ncrnl  qualities,  soon  rendered  him 
popular  with  the  bar,  while  his 
abiiitj  in  bis  profession  earned  him 
the  confidence  of  that  sharp-seeing 
da3s,the  attorneys.  He  soon  ob- 
uioed  considerable  practice,  and 
while  law  adviser  at  the  Castle,  was 
verj  lealous  in  the  discbarge  of 
his  daty  to  the  Government.  He 
beetme  nnpopolar  with  those  who 
lynpathized  with  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, and  having  represented  Dun- 
garran  in  the  Houses  of  Commons, 
on  the  writs  issuing  for  a  new 
eketion,  found  no  chance  of  again 
regaiuiag  his  seat.  He  became 
Meitor-General,  while  the  Bight 
Hon.  Edward  Sullivan  was  At- 
toney-General  for  Ireland,  and 
vhen  that  eminent  lawyer  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Kolls,  on 
the  untimely  death  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  John  B.  Walsh,  in  1869,  Mr. 
Btrry  became  Attorney- General. 
He  continued  in  office  until  the 
<ieat\i  of  Judge  Hayes,  when  he 
took  his  seat  upon  the  Queen's 
Bench. 

The  celebrated  Harry  Deane 
Gndj  was  of  the  Limerick 
O*0ndys,  and  xepreeented  Lime- 
rick in  the  Irish  Parliament.  His 
colleague  was  Colonel  Vereker, 
*ho  was  a  stanch  anti-Unionist, 
^hiie  Harry  Deane  Grady  supported 
it  He  was  taken  pretty  roundly 
^  task  for  this,  and  accused  of 
hating  sold  his  country.  He  replied, 
"It  was  a  devilish  lucky  thing  for 
Um  and  his  family  that  he  had  a 
«watty  to  sell."  • 

He  was  then  told  '^  his  consti* 
*^^*^  would  never  pardon  him," 
to  which  be  replied,  "What  do  I 


care  for  my  constituents?  What 
did  I  ever  get  from  them  ?  When 
I  gave  them  a  shake  hands,  by 
Gad  I  they  only  gave  me  the  itckJ' 

He  was  also  yery  much  censured 
on  this  occasion  by  a  Protestant 
bishop,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cheyne,and  General  Burgoyne,who 
rated  him  for  deserting  his  duty, 
and  betraying  his  constituents.  "  I 
did  neither,"  he  replied.  "  I  was 
opposed  to  the  Union  at  first,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  I 
saw  it  was  the  greatest  boon  that 
could  be  offered  to  my  country,  and 
my  constituents  will  all  approve  of 
my  vowc  when  I  bring  the  case  to 
their  full  knowledge." 

*'No,"  exclaimed  his  visitors, 
"  they  will  declare  you  have  betrayed 
their  confidence." 
**  Nonsense,  g«ntlen^n!  nonsense  f" 
replied  the  impenetrable  placeman. 
"  You  refuse  the  legitimate  voice  of 
ray  constituents  from  me,  their 
legitimate  representative,  and  form 
your  opinions  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
republican  parson,  a  quack  doctor, 
and  an  olJ  mandarin." 

The  visitors  felt  there  was  no 
use  in  wasting  words,  so  they  left 
him. 

.  He  was  unsparing  in  abuse  when 
it  .suited  his  purpose.  During  a 
trial  at  the  Limerick  Assizes  a  first 
cousin  of  his  own  was  produced  by 
the  opposite  side,  and  Harry  Deane 
Grady  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
him,  which  he  did  most  unsparingly. 

Not  content  with  this,  when  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  he  thus  com- 
mented u|>on  the  gentleman's  evi- 
dence :  "  We  have  here  a  case 
supported  by  evidence  as  disgrace- 
ful as  ever  came  before  a  judge  and 
jury.  The  plaintiff^  not  content 
with  the  most  outrageous  state- 
ments,* has  the  audacity  to  support 
them  by  placing  this  wretched 
creature  on  the  table,  for  whom  I 


*  In  reward  for  his  rote  he  wm  made  OooiiBel  to  the  Berenne. 
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can  find  no  fitter  designation  than 
his  miserable  jackal.*' 

The  gentleman  thus  insulted  was 
very  proud,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
his  feelings  at  being  thus  spoken  of 
in  a  public  court. 

Later  in  the  day,  while  walking 
through  George  Street,  he  beheld 
Harry  advancing  towards  him,  with 
outstretched  hand,  and  exclaiming, 
"  My  dear  John,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you." 

"1  wonder,"  replied  the  other, 
refusing  the  proffered  hand,  "how 
you  dare  address  me  after  the  gross 
insults  you  inflicted  upon  me  this 
morning."  He  was  about  passing 
on,  when  the  cool  barrister  said, — 
"Never  mind,  John,  I  am  going 
to  dine  with  you  to-day." 

"  If  you  go  to  my  house  you 
won't  find  me  at  home,"  was  the 
reply. 

"All  the  better,"  retorted  the 
imperturbable  Harry,  "  for,  in  that 
case,!  shall  have  Mary  (John's  wife) 
all  to  myself." 

So  many  of  Harry  Deane  Grady's 
daughters  were  married  to  titled 
personages,  Lord  Maspareene,  Lord 
Muskerry,  Sir  David  Eoch,  &c,  that 
his  mansion,  in  Merrion  Square, 
was  called  "  The  House  of  Lords." 
He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

Of  course  every  visitor  to  Lime- 
rick finds  time  to  visit  the  ancient 
cathedra],  its  time-honoured  towers 
having  traces  of  its  having  survived 
the  shocks  of  war.  During  the 
sieges  of  Ireton  and  De  Genkle,  it 
was  a  mark  for  the  artillery  of  the 
invaders,  though  it  is  said  the  latter 
general  desired  it  should  be  spared, 
presenting  such  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  It  served  as  a  store  for  the 
garrison,  where  they  placed  their 
provisions,  and  appear,  thonght- 
lessly,  to  have  invited  the  enemy's 
guns,  by  causing  cannon  to  be 
directed  from  its  towers  against  the 
besieoers.* 


In  this  ancient  cathedral  many 
monuments  of  great  interest  are 
placed.  Time  and  the  ruthless  hand:) 
of  Ireton's  troopershave  dealt  hardly 
with  many,  but  others  are  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  the  love  for  every- 
thing elevating  human  life  in  this 
world,  or  disposing  it  for  a  better 
in  the  world  to  come,  which  has  pre- 
eminently distinguished  the  learned 
and  accomplished  Charles  Graves, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
my  valued  and  respected  friend,  is 
a  guarantee  that  every  memorial 
of  the  past  shall  be  carefully  pro- 
tected. 

Many  eminent  preachers  have 
awakened  the  hearts  of  the  coDg^^ 
gation  to  the  fleeting  nature  of  this 
life.  Among^  the  most  celebrated 
was  Dean  Kirwan,  son  of  the  mors 
distinguished  Eev.  Walter  Blake 
Kirwan,  who  died  in  1805.  Wheo 
first  ordained,  the  Dean's  talent  for 
elocution  was  aided  by  instruction 
from  John  Kemble,  the  great  tra- 
gedian, and  the  clergyman's  style 
was  regarded  as  quite  theatrical. 
Like  Sydney  Smith,  he  used  to 
strike  the  pulpit  cushion  with  such 
energy  as  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust, 
enough  to  hide  him  from  the  congre- 
gation. This  could  not  be  allowed 
to  continue,  so  one  Sunday  the 
Bishop,  Dr.  Jebb,  invited  him  to 
lunch  after  preaching,  resolved  to 
give  him  a  quiet  hint. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  his 
lordship,  "you  are  determined  to 
save  the  sexton  all  trouble  in  dusting 
the  pulpit  cushion,  you  beat  it  with 
such  sweeping  energy;  and  I  am 
told  Lady  Palmer,  who  sat  beneath 
you,  was  in  a  perfect  agony,  finding 
her  new  satin  bonnet  quite  soiledf 
such  clouds  of  dust  fell  on  it." 

The  hint  was  not  lost,  the  eneigf 
was  toned  down  in  future. 

The  Dean  was  unsparing  ia  hii 
efforts  to  moderate  the  love  of  toe 
Limerick   belles  for  dancing  sn<l 


*  Leniham's  **  History  of  Limerick,*'  p.  260. 
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balUgoiog.  It  19  said  be  went  to 
gmiter  leDgths  than  were  neeesfiary. 
On  one  occasion  be  gave  special 
ofience  to  tbe  ladies  present  by  tbe 
startliDg  strength  of  his  language, 
in  which  be  reprobated  their  mode 
of  dressing  for  tbe  ball-room.  Many 
kft  tbe  churchy  and  others,  who 
lemained,  blushed  as  bright  a  red 
u  tbe  uniforms  of  the  military 
gentlemen  whom,  in  unmeasured 
tennii,  he  denounced.*  Apropos  of 
tbe  Limerick  belles,  I  conclude  my 
Dotice  of  the  attractions  ot  the  city 
by  relatin^T  an  anecdote  of  its 
''bellj/'  They  are  said  to  have 
been  cast  by  an  Italian  for  a  con- 
T^t  close  by  his  home,  in  tbe  sunny 
land  of  bis  birth.  In  tbe  wars 
between  the  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
tbe  bellfouuder  had  the  misfortune  ^ 
to  lose  bis  sons,  who  joined  the 
BfiDT  of  Italy,  and  baying  no  other 
ikiidreD,  enjoyed,  as  the  solace  of 
jkii  woes,  the  sweet  tones  of  his 
Iklls.  During  a  prolonged  absence 
ifiom  bis  native  village,  tbe  convent 
kd  been  plundered  and  despoiled 
id  its  beUs.  Tbis  severed  the  tie 
vb\c\i  bound  the  old  man  to  his 
bome  beneath  tbe  Appenines.  He 
mol?ed  to  search  the  wide  world 
4rer  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  sound 
oDce  again.  I  tell  what  chanced  in 
tbe  graceful  lines  of  my  friend, 
Denia  Florence  McCarthy  :— 

*^A>»ark  bomid  for  Erin  lay  waiting: 

he  enter'd  like  one  in  a  dream, 
Tail  winds  in  the  full  purple  sails  led 

bim  soon  to  the  Shaimon's  broad 

stream. 

«        •         •         •         • 

Borne  on  the  current,  the  vessel  glides 

smoothly  but  swiftly  away, 
By  CiUTi^olt,  and  by  many  a  green 

sloping  headland  and  bay, 
i^t  Gralse's  blue  hills  and  green 

woods,  and  the  soft  stmny  shores 

of  Tenroe. 
And  now  the  fair  city   of  Limerick 

>pread8  out  on  the  broad  banks 

belov. 


Still  nearer  and  nearer  approaching, 

the  mariners  look  o'er  the  town. 
The    old   man    sees  niught  but    St. 

Mary's   square    towers,   with  tlie 

battlements  brown : 
He  listens — as  yet  all  is  silent,  but 

now  with  a  eudden  surprise, 
A  rich  peal  of  melody  rings  from  that 

tower   through  the   dear    sunny 

skies. 
One  note  is  enough,  his  eyes  moisten. 

Ills    heart  long  so  wither'd  out- 
swells  ; 
He  has  found  them — the  sons  of  his 

labour  —  his    musical,    magical 

beUs. 
At    each  stroke  all  the  brif^bt    past 

retumetb,  around  him  the  sweet 

Amo  shines ; 
His  children,  his  darling   Franoesca, 

his  purple-clad  trellis  of  vines. 
Leaning  forward  he  listens,  he  gazes, 

he  nears  in  that  wonderful  strain 
The  long  silent  voices  that  murmur, 

'  Oh,  leave  us  not,  father,  again.' 
'Tis  granted,  he  smiles,  his  eye  closes, 

die  breath  from  his  white  Hps  hath 

fled, 
The  father  hath  gone  to  his  children, 

the  old  campanero  is  dead." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

From:  Limerick  to  Traleo  there 
were  many  modes  of  proceeding,  by 
coach,  or  by  boat,  to  Tarbart,  and 
thence  by  road  to  Tralee.  Those 
members  of  the  bar  who  had  plenty 
of  time,  and  did  not  fear  to  encoun- 
ter the  motion  of  the  water,  enjoyed 
the  fine  scenery  of  the  Shannon, 
and  went  by  boat.  The  Shannon 
washes  the  banks  of  many  handsome 
seats  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Limerick,  as 
it  flows  westward,  and,  at  a  distance 
of  about  thirty-five  miles  below  the 
city,  it  expands  into  a  noble  estuary 
about  twelve  miles  across.  On  tbe 
Clare  side  nestles  the  town  of 
Kilrash;  on  the  opposite  shoret 
where  the  counties  of  Kerr^  and 
Limerick  approximate,  is  ^uilt  the 
town  of  Taroart.    On  this  side  is  the 
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Tillage  of  Glyn,  whence  a  branch  of 
the  once  puissaut  house  of  Desmond 
takes  its  knightly  title.  Tarbart 
lies  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Tralee,  and  is  well  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Shannon.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  it  was  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  increasing  commerce  has 
added  to  its  wealth,  increased  its 
size,  and  improved  its  appearance. 
It  has  now  expanded  into  a  thriving 
town,  and  many  handsome  mansions 
have  sprung  up  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  usually  a  plea- 
sant party  on  the  coach  as  we 
proceeded  from  Tarbart  to  Tralee, 
passing  through  Listowel,  which 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family 
of  Hare.  The  Earl  does  not  reside  in 
Kerry,  where  his  estates  are  situ> 
ated,  but  at  his  charming  seat,  Con- 
Tamore>  on  the  banks  of  the  Black- 
water,  county  CJork.  Trdee,  the 
assize  town  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
derives  its  name  from  the  strand  of 
the  Lei^h,  a  small  river  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  Tralee  Bay.  This 
river  is  very  deceptive;  for,  small 
as  it  glides  along  in  summer,  when 
swollen  by  the  mountain  streams  in 
winter,  oc  after  heavy  rain,  it  is  a 
source  of  danger  and  terror  from 
its  sweeping  floods.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  claimed  the  title  of 
Palatine  of  Kerry,  denied  the  right 
of  the  Queen's  judges  to  hold  assizes 
here,  and  when  the  Lord  Deputy 
proceeded  to  visit  him  in  his  caatler 
at  GDralee,  Desmond  attempted  to 
capture  him,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  our  opening  chapter.  In  1679 
the  effort  to  hold  assizes  at  Tralee 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  two 
provincial  judges  sent  there  to 
execute  justice  in  the  Queen's 
name,  together  with  all  their  at- 
tendants.4<  A  better  order  of 
things  exists  now,  and  no  attempt 
at  molestation  awaits  the  Queen's 


judges  on  the  Munster  Ci 
The  town  of  Tralee  id  pictures 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  moi 
range  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
the  bay.  The  site  being  low, 
jects  it  to  occasional  floods, 
these  are  sure  to  occur  whei 
spring  tides  from  the  bay  i 
back  the  streams  flowing  int 
Leigh  from  the  mountains, 
chief  street  is  a  straggling 
over  a  mile  in  length,  from  ^ 
several  smaller  ones  divergi 
pretty  promenado  is  formed  b 
continuation  of  Denny  S 
where  the  old  castle  of  the  Desn 
was  placed.  Clubs  and  rei 
ipoms  are  situated  in  this  si 
and  considerable  trade  is  carri< 
by  the  mercantile  community, 
court-house,  near  the  east  ei 
Denny  Street,  is  a  very  fine  I 
ing.  It  replaced  one  much  inf 
in  appearance  an4  convenii 
The  entrance  is  beneath  a  Gr^ 
portico,  approached  by  a  fiigb 
spacious  steps,  surmounted  1 
well-designed  pediment.  The 
commodation  for  the  purpose! 
business,  and  rooms  for  the  }n{ 
and  the  bar,  are  well  arrani 
The  gaol  is  a  substantial  builc 
on  the  radiating  principle,  with 
commodation  for  over  two  hun^ 
prisoners. 

There  is  a  racecourse  at  Trt 
where,  in  the  year  1806,  a  sol 
what  novel  match  took  place.  1 
articles  for  this  match,  we  are  i\ 
had  been  drafted  by  counsel- 
other  than  Daniel  O'Codq 
Hence  we  give  it  a  place  he 
•*  Sixty  pounds  given  by  the  gent 
men  of  the  law  of  the  county 
Kerry  for  all  horses,  mares,  ^ 
geldings,  carrying  nine  stone,  foi 
mile  heats. 

*' Horses  starting   for  this  n 
must  be  bond,  fide  the  property 
gentlemen  who  shall  have,  prior 
the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  actual 
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expeoded  in  fair  adrene  litigation 

t&eiomof  dg200. 

'Horses*  Ac.,  of  all  persons  who 
hre  so  expended  the  sum  of  iSl,00O, 
lUowed  3  lbs.  All  horses  to  be 
^aiKfied  uj>on  the  honour  of  an 
ittarne/  if  required  by  the  ste- 
nrds  of  this  meeting. 

"As  this  plate  is  intended  solely 
ht  amateurs,  do  practising  profes- 
Mofial  gentleman  will  be  allowed  to 
ibrt  a  bone." 

This  sporting  legal  event  came 
ef  It  the  Tralee  coarse  on  Thurs- 
4r,  August  29, 1805. 

m  cooditions  prevented  a  large 
ssaber  of  horses  competing,  and 
cilj  three  came  to  the  post. 

A  well-contested  race  tried  the 
I  JOTcis  of  the  horses,  and  the  skill 
rf  the  lockeys.  The  plate  was  won 
)f  the  horse  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
an,  the  Eev.  M.  3>eiinis,  of  Wicfc- 
^-  He  claimed,  and  was  allowed, 
&  31hs.,  having  expended  upwards 
flf  £1,000  inJitigation. 

1  do  not  remember  any  other 
tte  in  which  the  articles  of  the  race 
^tre  drawn  by  counsel,  though 
fwtkms  respecting  bets  have  often 
^  suhjects  of  litigation.  The 
^Professor  Barry  once  amnsed 
j^  Ball  by  an  application  on  be- 
jw^of  a  man  who  was  a  dealer  in 
«|o  and  su|ar-8tick8.  The  in- 
ygfuity  of  his  avocations  struck 
fc  joage.  •«  What  a  strange 
petion  of '   * 


trades!"    said   Judge 


^Ijce    a    close    resemblance 
jj'eea  horses  and  sugar-sticks,'* 
•■the  witty  barrister, 
^tt  what  way?"    inqmred  his 


^Bie  more  you  lick  them  the 
«*»U»y  go,"  was  the  reply. 

w  natives  of  Kerry  who  hav6 

Pned  celebrity  at  the  Irish  bar 

■  ■»  Mil  many,  bnt  of  these  one 


stands  forth    pre-eminent — Daniel 
O'Connell.     Eor  several  years  he 
went    the    Munster  Circuit,    and 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best    criminal   lawyer   in  Europe. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
troubled  year  of  1798,  and  having 
relations  in  almost  every  county  in 
Munster,  he  naturally  selected  the 
Munster    Circuit.    He  had  great 
personal  and  physical  advantages. 
A  fine,  well-developed  figure,  clear 
blue    eye,  features    expressive    of 
keen   intelligence,  and  a  voice  of 
great  power,  now  rolling  like  tones 
of  a  grand  organ,  bursting  forth  in 
thunder,     then  dving    away   into 
deep    pathos,  rushing    into    rapid 
declamation,     or,    if    engaged    in 
denunciation,    pouring    forth    epi- 
thets strong;,  fierce,  and  stinging. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  techni- 
calities of  his  profession,  and  soon 
his  large  practice,  and  the  necessary 
reading  it  involved,  made  him  a  first- 
rate  advocate.    Then  he  possessed 
a    wonderful    knowledge    of    his 
countrymen ;  and  who  can  compete 
with  a  Kerry  man  ?  He  was  irresist- 
ably  comic  when  a  joke  was  needed,, 
and  no  man  was  more  sarcastic  when 
vituperation  was  required.    He  was 
extremely  vigilant,  and  never  lost  a 
case  through  inattention. 

It  was,  I  believe,  at  Tralee  he 
completely  silenced  an  attorney 
who  defied  all  gentle  rebuke.  This 
individual  possessed  a  love  for  fight- 
ing not  inferior  to  the  Scotch 
terrier,  that  lost  his  appetite  when 
he  had  "  naething  to  worrit."  "  His 
person,"  we  are  told,*  was  indica* 
tive  of  his  disposition.  Hie  face  was 
bold,  menacing,  and  scornfnl  in  it» 
expression.  He  had  stamped  upoa 
him  the  defiance  and  resolution, 
ef  a  pugilist.  Upon  either  templ& 
there  stood  erect  a  lock  of  hair^ 
which  no  brush  could  smooth  down^ 
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These  locks  looked  like  horns,  and 
added  to  the  combative  expression 
of  his  countenance.     He  was  fiery 
in  his  nature,  excessively  spirited, 
and  ejaculated,  rather  than  spoke, 
to  an  audience  ;  his  speeches  consist- 
ing of  a  series   of  short,  hissing, 
spluttering  sentences,  by  no  means 
devoid  of  talent  of  a  certain  kind. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  gentleman  was 
an  Irish  attorney,  and  an  Orange- 
man, and  the    reader  may  easilv 
Buppose  that  he  was  a  "  character. 
Upon  the  occasion  referred  to, 
this     irrepressible    attorney    gave 
0*Connell  great  annoyance.   He  in- 
terrupted O'Connell  several  times ; 
he  improperly  addressed  the  wit- 
nesses as  they  mounted  to  the  wit- 
ness   chair,    and,    altogether,   was 
quite  unruly.     The  counsel  engaged 
with  0*Connell  tried  to  keep  him 
quiet;  more  than  once  the  judge 
severely  rebuked  his  improper  inter- 
ference, it  was  all  in  vain;  up  he 
would  start,  like  a  Jack-in-a-box — 
hiss  out  some  remark  which  was 
sure   to    provoke    O'Connell.    At 
last,  when  O'Gonnell  was  pressing  a 
hostile  witness  with  a  vital  question, 
which  the  witness  was  seeking  to 
evade  answering,  and  this  individual 
again  interfered,  as  if  for  the  pur- 

I)ose  of  annoyance,  O'Connell, 
osing  all  patience,  scowling  at  this 
man  with  a  stem  countenance, 
shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *'  Sit 
down,  you  audacious,  snarling  pug- 
nacious lam-cat."  We  are  told  the 
words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than 
every  one  in  court  saw  the  truth 
of  his  words.  Judge,  jury,  counsel, 
attorneys,  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  The  judge  extremelv 
enjoyed  the  happy  epithets,  which 
completely  suited  the  combative  at- 
torney, who  gasned  with  suppressed 
rage.  He  bore  Vie  $obriquet  of  Bam- 
Cat  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

Of  the  many  anecdotes  related  of 
O'Connell  on  the  Munster  Circuit, 
I  have  gleaned  the  following:  He 
was  employed  to  defend  a  man  who 


was  indicted  for  stealing  a  number 
of  coins    collected    by  a  virtuoso 
pear    Cork.       Mr.    Serjeant  Le- 
froy  had  presided,  shortly  before, 
at   a   meeting  for  the  conYersion 
of  the    Hebrews,  and    O'Coimell 
at  an  aggregate    Catholic  assem- 
blage.   The  coins  were  some  of  tte 
time  of  Herod,  many  dated  with  the 
CsBsars.     Serjeant  Lefro^  tried  the 
case,  and  when  the  coins,  found 
near  the  prisoner's  house,  were  pro- 
duced for  identification,  the  judge 
asked   to    see   them.     "Hand  ou 
lordship  the  Jewish  ones,*'  exclaimed 
Dan,  very  significantly, ''  but  let  me 
have  the  Boman,'*    When  in  Cork 
he  usually  lodged  in  Patrick  Street, 
at  a   stationer's,    named   0*Hara. 
As  he  soon  became  the  "man  of 
the  people,"  a  crowd  of  loiteren 
thronged  his  door,  ever  readj  to 
give  him  a  cheer  in   exchange  for 
the  joke,  or  kindly  greeting,  of  the 
"counsellor"    par    excellence.    On 
one  occasion  a  friend  of  O'Connell's, 
who  formerly  belonged  to  the  bar, 
Mr.  Kellett,  paid  him  a  visit    He 
found  O'Connell  at   his  lodgings, 
discussing  a  law  case  with  a  shrewd- 
looking    farmer,    who   wanted  his 
advice,  as  he  was  engaged  on  t 
"  spot  of  law."     The  opiiuon  sought 
was  verbally  given,  as  the  fanner 
sought  to  save  the  cost  of  employing 
an  attorney  to  prepare  a  case  for 
counsel,    and    O'Connell   had  not 
received  his  fee  when  his  old  friend 
entered    bis    sitting-room.    While 
O'Connell  was  engaged  in  greeting 
Mr.  Kellett,  the  farmer  resolved  to 
take  himself  ofif,  and  save  counsel'i 
fee  as  well  as  attorney's.    He  bad 
the  counsellor's  advice,  the  coun- 
sellor   had    not    his    honorarim. 
O'Connell    no    sooner   missed  his 
client  from  the  room  than  he  hastened 
after  him ;  but  the  lad  had  the  start, 
and    already  was  down  the  first 
flight  of  stairs.    O'Connell  leaned 
over  the  railing,  and  made  a  grasp 
at  the  farmer's  hair,  but,  lo!  caught, 
instead,  his  wig.    He  gave  a  shout 
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of  laughter,  and  returning,  haTing 
scalped  his  foe,  md  "  Hurrah !  see, 
Xellett,  I've  got  the  wig  of  that 
meal  who  has  jost  bilked  me  of 
mj  fee." 

He  then  tlirew  open  the  window, 
and  his  smiling  face  elicited  a  hearty 
cheer.  **See,  bojs,"  he  cried,  •*  what 
I  hsTe  for  you.  The  owner  of  the 
superfine  wig  has  walked  off  with 
mj  fee."  bhouts  of  laughter  re- 
Kmnded  as  O'Connell  flung  the 
bead-gear  among  the  Cork  boys, 
who  tossed  it,  with  infinite  glee, 
from  one  to  another.  Soon  as  the 
lite  owner  of  the  wig  appeared,  he 
was  assailed  by  groans  and  hisses, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his 
wig,  made  him  bitterly  regret  ha?- 
iug  deprived  O'Connell  of  his  fee. 

A  case  where  the  venue  was  laid 
in  connty  Kerry,  for  trial  in  Tralee, 
was  sought  to  be  tried  in  Dublin. 
The  motion  to  change  the  venue 
was  moved  by  a  barrister  named 
Scriven,  whose  countenance  was 
Tery  plain,  and  whose  political 
sentiments  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  O'Connell 
O'Connell  resisted  the  application, 
vging  the  fact  that  the  witnesses 
ail  resided  near  Tralee,  and  that 
Kerry  was  the  proper  venue.  To 
Mr.  Scriveh's  objection,  "that  he 
^  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Kerry,"  O'Connell  said,  "When 
jon  come  amongst  us  well  be  glad 

to  show  you  the  lovely  lakes  of 

KiUamey." 
"Yes,"    growled  '  Mr.   Scriven, 

'* the  bottom  of  them." 
"Oh!  no,"  answered  Dan.  "I 

would  mi  frighten  the  JUh  P 
We  were  told  one  of  his  first 

cases  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self, like  Mr.  Burton,  was  a  fishery 

case. 
He  was  for  the  plaintiff,    who 

longfat  compensation  for  damage 

d(me  to  his  weir,  near  Toughal,  in 

the  county  of  Cork. 
This  weir  was  in  existence  time 

Wit  of  mind  ;  tradition,  indeed,  as* 


signed  its  erection  to  the  time  of 
the  Danes  in  Ireland. 

It  was  always  known  as  "  the  lax 
weir." 

The  point  in  issue  was,  whether 
the  weir  was  an  (rpen  or  cIom  one. 
The  argument  for  the  defendant 
was,  that  the  very  name  lax  weir 
denoted  it  was  an  (ypen  one,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  jury. 

Some  philologist  in  court  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  In  the  Danish 
language,  lacks  can  be  construed 
salmon.**  This  was  handed  to 
O'Connell,  who  immediately  con- 
tended that  what  was  meant  by  the 
term  lax  weir  was  a  salmon  weir, 
according  to  the  Danish  language. 
This  satisfied  the  jury,  who  found 
a  verdict  in  favour  of  O'Connell's 
client.  He  never  found  out  the 
name  of  his  informant,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  adage,  "  a  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed,"  so  opportunely 
came  to  his  assistance. 

An  amusing  instance  of  how 
O'Connell's  auaviter  in  modo  suc- 
ceeded, when  Harry  Deane  Gradj*8 
fortiter  in  re  failed,  is  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Munster  Circuit. 

These  two  eminent  members  of 
the  Circuit  were  posting  homewards 
from  Cork,  and  stopped  at  Fermoy 
to  change  post-horses.  A  few 
miles  farther  on  their  road,  towards 
Clogheen,  they  had  to  cross  KiU 
worth  Mountain,  then  reported  as 
the  haunt  of  Brennan,  a  noted  high- 
way-robber, and  his  gang.  Both  bore 
arms — pistols ;  but,  alas  I  they  were 
in  the  predicament  of  the  mayor  of 
Coventry  who  could  not  fire  a 
salute  for  Queen  Elizabeth  because 
he  had  no  powder.  How  to  get  a 
supply  was  the  question.  Fermoy,  at 
this  period,  was  not  the  bustling, 
busy,  thriving,  compact,  well- 
situated,  and  well-shopped  town  it 
is  to-day,  but  consisted  of  an  old 
bridge  and  a  few  cabin?,  a  hotel 
and  posting  establishment. 

while  pondering  on  the  state  of 
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the  case,  a  clattering  of  hoofs, 
clashiog  of  steel  scabbards,  the 
hurried  word  "Halt!"  announced 
an  arrival,  and,  from  the  coffee-room 
of  the  inn,  the  two  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  beheld  an  escort  of  dra- 
goons returning  from  having  seen 
His  Majesty's  judges  safely  on  their 
road.  The  morning  was  wet,  the 
troopers  thirsty,  and  soon  they  were 
practising,  with  considerable  acti- 
vity, at  the  bar  of  the  inn.  They 
were  in  charge  of  a  corporal,  and 
H.  D.  Grady,  turning  to  0*Connell, 
said,  **  I'll  try  and  get  some  powder 
from  the  dragoons.'*    . 

He  went  into  the  hall,  and  ad- 
dressing the  corporal,  bluntly  said, — 

'*  Soldier,  will  you  sell  me  some 
powder  ?  " 

The  non-commissioned  ofBcer 
'  looked  at  the  speaker  very  haught- 
ily as  he  replied,  **  I  have  no 
powder  given  me  to  sell.'* 

"Then  perhaps  you'd  buy  some 
for  me?*' 

"  I  have  no  time  to  do  your  er- 
rands," he  said,  turning  away. 

Grady  returned  rather  crestfallen. 

"He*8  a  surly  fellow,  Dan,'*  he 
said,  "  he'd  neither  sell  me  any  nor 
buy  some  for  me." 

"I  heard  what  passed,*'  replied 
Dap,  "and  you  did  not  go  the  right 
way  about  it.  Tou  hurt  his  dig- 
nity in  the  first  place.  And  now  I'll 
take  him  in  hand,  and  see  what  I 
can  make  of  him.*' 

^*  Do  so,'*  replied  his  companion. 
O'Connell  strolled  about  the  hall, 
as  if  by  accident,  and  accosting  the 
commander  of  the  little  squad, 
observed,  "  This  is  very  heavy  rain, 
sergeant ;  I  fear  you  must  have  got 
a  great  wetting.  May  I  offer  you 
a  dram ! " 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  the 
dragoon. 

While  the  man  was  sipping 
the  glass  of  whisky,  O'Connell 
said,  "  he  was  in  a  predicament,  as 
he  was  about  to  cross  Kil worth 
]\Iountain|  and  just  discovered  he 


had  left  Cork  without  any  powder 
for  his  pistols.  Perhaps,"  be  said, 
"you*d  kindly  put  me  in  the  way  of 
a  charge  or  two,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  show  fight  in  case  of  meet- 
ing with  Brennan  or  any  of  his 
gang.'* 

**  Indeed  I  will,  with  much  plea- 
sure, sir,"  replied  the  corporal,  pro- 
ducing several  cartridges  from  his 
pouch,  and  letting  0*Connell  take 
half  a  dozen.  He  then  rode  away, 
and  0*Gonnell  brought  them  in 
triumph  to  his  friend. 

"  Dan,"  exclaimed  Deane  Grady, 
"  I  see  you  have  the  knack.  There's 
nothing  like  blarney." 

The  late  Professor  Michael  Barry 
told  me  the  following:  O'ConneU 
was  engaged  defending  a  Whiteboj 
named  Lucy,  in  the  Crown  Court, 
while  a  heavy  record  case,  in  which 
he  held  a  brief,  was  being  tried  in  the 
next  court.  Several  messengers  were 
despatched  for  O'Connell,  but  as 
Lucy  was  indicted  for  a  capital 
felony,  0*Connell  refused  to  leave 
the  Crown  Court.  At  length  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  his  client  set 
him  free,  and  he  went  at  once  to 
the  record  court.  Mr.  Jackson,  his 
colleague  in  the  civil  case,  was 
sorely  beset,  and  turning  rather 
sharply,  said,  •*  O'Connell,  why 
have  you  been  absent  so  long?*' 
"  I  could  not  leave  while  my  client's 
fate  was  in  danger,"  he  replied. 
"What  has  been  done  in  Lucy's 
case  ?  '*  •*  Acquitted,"  triumphantly 
replied  O'Connell.  "  Then  you  bare 
saved  from  the  gallows  a  wretch 
unfit  to  live,"  answered  Jackson. 

**  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Jackson," 
observed  O'Connell,  "so  pious  a 
man  as  you  are  will  agree  with  me, 
that,  if  Lucy  be  unfit  to  live,  h?  is 
still  more  unfit  to  die." 

His  great  tact  and  fertile  inven- 
tion in  suggesting  grounds  for 
acquittal  of  his  numerous  crimioci 
clients  form  the  subjects  of  a  great 
many  bar  anecdotes.    I  give  a  few. 

He  defended  a  man  named  Fat 
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Hogan,  indicted  for  wilful  murder. 
The  chief  eyidenoe  against  the  pii- 
«mer  vnui  the  finding  of  his  hat 
Dear  the  oorpee.  That  a  foul  murder 
had  been .  committed  was  an  un- 
doubted ficty  but,  except  for  the 
hat,  there  was  not  much  to  fast^i 
^ilt  upon  the  accused. 

This  O'Connell  felt,  so  when  lie 
came  to  cross-examine  the  witness 
who  swore  to  finding  the  hat — 
Pat  Hogan  s  hat — near  the  body, 
imd  that  the  bat  was  identified, 
he  took  it  up. 

"  You  are.  quite  sure,  my  man," 
he  said,  in    an    insinuating  tone, 
^  this  is  the  same  hat  you  found 
near  the  dead  body  ?  '* 
"It  is,  please  your  honour." 

"Was  the  name  of  the  prisoner, 
PAT    HOGAN"— he    speUed 
it  slowly—"  in  it,  then  ?  " 
"  Twas.  surely." 
"  You  could  not  be  mistaken  ?  " 
"  Och  no,  counsellor." 
**  You  may  go  down,"  said  O'Con- 
nell, and  addressing  the  judge,  he 
said, "  My  lord,  there  is,  really,  no 
case  for  the  jury  here.  They  cannot 
lely  (m  the  last  witness.    There  i$ 
no  name  in  this  hat'' 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
On  another  occasion,  when  he 
fought  to  discredit  a  witness  to  a 
case  of  assault,  the  witness  admitted 
"he  had  been  drinking  with  the 
priaoper,  but    denied    he  was    so 
ihank  he  did  not  know  what  hap- 


**0q  your  oath,  man,"  shouted 
O'Connell,  "did  you  not  drink  a 
pint  of  whisky?" 
"WeU,  I  tuk  my  share  ov  it." 
"By  your  oath,  was  not  that  all 
^tltfevcfterV 
"Troth,  then,  it  just  was." 
The  jury  acquitted  inthiscasealso. 
When  O'Connell  was  first  called 
to  the   bar.    Limerick    was    then 
aiich  disturbed  by  Whiteboys,  and 
be  had  usually  the  dock  to  defend, 


one  of  the  officials  in  the  fjeu^h^  4/ . ,  \ 
that   city  engaging  him  Ut  tfa|t^ 
purpose.    The  other  countii(r4lsO'  vi^^  ' 
felt  the  benefit  of  his  talent^^^s    :^ , 
throughout  the  whole    circuil^a^^  v^ 
was  pre-eminently  the    prisonCTi^j>.^  "^^ 
counseL     When  he   beoame  dia-'^:£^fil. 
tinguished  as  a  nisi  prius  lawyer,  ' 

he  was  not  able  to  devote  as  anioh 
of  hia  time  to  criminal  business  as 
formerly ;  but  so  long  as  he  would 
accept  these  briefs  no  oncelse  would 
be  retained. 

Among  other  members  of  the 
circuit,  natives  .  of  Kerry,  were 
George  Bli^e  Hickson,  Q.C. ;  John 
Leahy,  Q.C.,  chairman  for  some 
years  for  the  county  of  Limerick ; 
Thomas  Gallwey^  and  some  others. 

Our  route  to  Cork  usually  in- 
duced us  to  visit,  and  re-visit,  the 
lovely  Lakes  of  Eillamey,  and  the 
source  of  the  Lee.  All  this  sceneiy 
has  been  repeatedly  described  Vy 
competent  pens,  but  nowhere  is  the 
scenery  of  the  Lee  better  described 
than  in  the  beautifully  written  ac- 
count of  the  Lee  in  the  pages  of  the 

DUBLIK  XJirCVEBSITT  MAOABUfTB,* 

the  production  of  one  whose  writ- 
ings confer  alike  instruction  by  their 
learning,  and  delight  by  the  grace 
and  charm  of  a  perfect  style.  To 
these  pages  we  recommend  our 
readers. 

Cork,  the  last  and  chief  town  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  is  called  from 
the  corcagh,  or  fen,  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  principal  street,  Patrick 
Street,  ii  built  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Biver  Lee  which  formerly  inter* 
sected  the  city,  like  the  canals  of 
Venice;  and  now,  in  seasons  of 
flood,  the  river  asserts  its  power, 
and  converts  the  streets  into  minia- 
ture canals.  There  has  been  very 
considerable  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  capital  of  Mun- 
sterof  late  years.  In  Patrick  Street, 
the  statue  of  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance reminds  the  citizens  of  the 
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benefits  conferred  by  that  humble 
friar,  a  fact  which  the  Totaries  of 
Bacchus  seem  very  much  disposed 
to  ignore.  At  the  end  of  Patrick 
Street,  to  the  left  of  the  Grand 
Parade,  Oreat  George's  Street 
branches  to  the  right,  and  the 
court-house  is  built*  at  the  end  of 
Great  George's  Street.  The  splendid 
Corinthian  columns  supportmg  the 
portico  won  the  applause  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  declared  ''they 
would  do  honour  to  Palladio." 
There  are  two  courts,  with  rooms  for 
the  bar,  and  spacious  grand  jury 
rooms,  and  long  passages,  with 
seyerad  offices  and  apartments.  In 
the  county  grand  jury  room  is  a 
wooden  statue  of  King  William  III., 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Windele, 
was  originally  intended  for  his 
father-in-law,  James  11.  This  statue, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Stuarts,  was 
first  decapitated,  and  then  hidden 
away  beneath  the  stairs  of  the  old 
court-house,  called  the  King's  Old 
Castle.  When  this  building  was 
being  repaired,  in  1806,  the  muti- 
lated statue  of  King  James  was 
found,  taken  from  beneath  the 
stairs,  placed  in  the  grand  jury 
room,  and  the  headless  trunk  per- 
fected with  the  head  of  William  HI. 
Erom  this  room  it  was  removed  to 
the  grand  jury  room  in  the  present 
court-house  in  1836.  Statues  seem 
not  much  in  favour  in  Cork.  The 
statue  which  was  ordered  by  the 
Corporation  of  Admiral  Lord 
Hawke,  was  left  on  the  artist's 
hands,  and  purchased  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Thomond.  His  lordship 
placed  it  near  the  battery  at  Ros- 
tellan,  with  its  back  to  the  ungrate- 
ful city.  It  is  now  in  the  1^  of 
that  noble  mansion,  amid  a  collec- 
tion of  weapons  and  curiosities 
amassed  by  the  present  estimable 
owner.  Dr.  Wise. 

A  statue  voted  by  the  Corporation 
of  Cork  to  Lord  Chatham,  was  tdso 
ignominiously  treated.  His  lordship 
80  lauded  the  city  and  citizens  for 


their  support  to  his  views  of  state 
policy,  that,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,, 
they  voted  him  a  statue,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box. 
But  on  some  occasion,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  great  statesman  was 
not  such  as  the  Corporation  ap- 
proved of,  and  Cork  was  referred 
to  as  censuring  him,  he  is  stated 
to  have  said,  "  Quote  Cork  against 
me,  forsooth !  What  do  I  care  for 
what  is  done  in  Cork,  that  refage 
for  pirates,  that  spawning  ground 
for  smugglers,  and  prolific  nursery 
of  privateers."  These  strong  terms 
so  incensed  the  citizens  that  tbej 
stowed  away  the  statue  in  a  wooden 
box,  from  which  it  has  recently 
emerged,  and  now  adorns  the  Cork 
AthensBum. 

The  environs  of  Cork  afforded 
the  members  of  the  Munster  Circuil 
many  agreeable  tours — ^to  Blarney 
Cove,  now  Queenstown,  the  lovely 
Carrigalin  river,  Bostellan,  Aat 
Ferry,  Ac.  These  localities  are  so 
familiar  to  my  readers,  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  attempt  any 
description  of  them.  The  bar  mess 
in  my  time  was  held  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  and  the  excellent  fare  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  the  attention  of 
the  proprietors  and  waiters,  evinced 
their  gratitude  for  our  preference^ 
In  the  neighbouring  South  Ma)^ 
the  judges  had  their  lodgings,  and 
they  too  were  well  catered  for. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the 
circuit  towns,  and  proceed  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  natives  of  Cork 
who  have  gained  merited  distinction 
in  our  legal  history : — 

Sir  Bichard  Cox,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Bandon,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  March  25, 1660. 

Alan  Brodrick,  Lord  Midleton, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was 
bom  at  Midletouy  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  about  1660. 

Barry  Telverton,  Lord  Avon- 
more,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  born  at  Kanurk,  county 
Cork,  m  173ft. 
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Hugh  Carleton,  Lord  Carleton, 
€hief  Justice  of  the  Common 
PJeas,  born  at  Cork  in  1739. 

John  Philpot  Ourran,  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  born  at  Newmarket, 
<»ontj  Cork,  in  1750. 

Joseph  Devonsher  Jackson, 
Jud^  of  the  Common  Pleas,  born 
in  Cork. 

David  Eichard  Pigot,  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  bom  in  Kil- 
worth,  county  of  Cork. 

Richard  Deasj,  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  bom  in  Clonakiltj, 
county  of  Cork. 

Hedge  Eyre  Chatterton,  Vice- 
Chincellor,  bom  in  Cork. 

Edward  Sullivan,  Master  of  the 
J<ol]8,  bom  in  Mallow,  county 
Cork. 

Robert  Richard  Warren,  Judge 
af  the  Probate  Court,  was,  I  believe, 


bora  in  county  Cork ;  at  all  events 
he  belongs  to  a  Cork  family. 

Mounteford  Longfield,  Judge  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  born  in 
county  Cork. 

John  FitzHenry  Townsend, 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
born  in  county  Cork. 

These  are  some  of  the  natives  of 
the  Yorkshire  of  Ireland  who  have 
attained  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 
There  are  a  number  of  others, 
natives  of  the  province  of  Munster, 
now  winning  fame  and  fortune  at 
the  bar,  to  whom,  1  make  no  doubt, 
the  future  historian  of  the  circuit 
will  turn,  and  mention  as  adding 
to  the  illustrious  men  it  has  been 
my  province  to  enumerate. 

We  now  resume  the  detail  of 
the  business  of  the  circuit  for  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 
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THE  MS.  OF  PEOFESSOB  WITTEMBACH. 

(FbOM  THB  FrSKOH  07  FK08P1B  MiBIK^.) 


I. 

"Theodobe,"  said  Professor  Wit- 
tembach, *'  be  kind  enough  to  band 
me  that  manuscript  bound  with 
parchment,  on  the  ^second  shelf 
above  the  writing-table— no,  not 
that — ^the  little  one,  in  octavo.  I 
have  collected  all  the  notes  of  my 
journal  of  1866  in  it,  at  least  all 
those  referring  to  Count  Sz^mioth." 
The  professor  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and  amid  the  most  profound 
silence,  read  as  follows  the  story  of 

LOKIS, 

"Witb  this  Litbuanianyproyerb  for 
its  motto. 


Miszka  sn  Lokia,'* 
Abu  du  tokiu. 


I' 


When  the  first  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Lithuanian 
language  appeared  in  London,  I 
published  in  the  ''Scientific  and 
Literary  Journal"  of  Koenigsberg 
an  article,  in  which,  while  rendering 
full  justice  to  the  labours  of  the 
learned  translator  and  to  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Biblical  Society, 
I  also  thought  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  some  slight  mistakes,  and  to 
remark  that  this  version  could  be 
of  use  to  only  one  part  of  the 
Lithuanian  population.  The  dia- 
lect that  had  been  used  is  under- 


stood only  with  difficulty  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  where 
the  Jomaitic  language  (commonly 
called  Jmond)  is  spoken,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  palatinate  of  Samogitia. 
This  language  is  more  akin  to  Sans- 
crit even  than  the  high  Lithuanian. 
My  remark,  notwithstanding  th& 
furious  criticisms  it  drew  forth 
from  a  certain  professor  well  known 
at  the  university  of  Dorpat,  en- 
lightened the  honourable  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Biblical  So- 
ciety, and  they  unhesitatingly 
made  me  the  flattering  prop(»al 
that  I  should  direct  and  superin* 
tend  the  translation  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  into  Samogitian.  I 
was  then  too  much  occupied  with 
my  studies  of  trans-XJralian  lan- 
guages to  take  up  a  larger  work 
which  would  have  embraced  the 
four  gospels.  Postponing,  accord- 
ingly, my  marriage  with  MDe. 
Gertrude  Weber,  I  set  off  for 
Kowno,  in  order  to  collect  all  the 
linguistical  monuments  I  could 
procure,  whether  printed  or  written,, 
m  the  Jmond  language,  without 
neglecting,  be  it  understood,  the 
popular  poems,  datnoSf  and  tdes 
and  legends,  pasahos^  which  would 
furnish  me  with  materials  for  a 
Jomaitic  vocabulary,  a  work  which 
would  necessarily  precede  that  of 
the  translation. 

I  had  been  given  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  young  Count 
Michel   Sz6mioth,  whose  &ther  I 


»  t.?*  *^®  wreapair.    LitenOl/,  lOehael  and  Lokia  aw  both  alike.    Michadkmetm 
Zmde^  ambo  dm  %p$i9simi.    ^t 
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was  assured  had  owned  the  famous 
CaUehwnuM  Samogiiicus  of  Father 
Lawicki,  a  work  so  rare  that  its 
ezistenee  eren  bad  been  dispated, 
notably  bj  the  Dorpat  professor  to 
whom  I  have  already  alluded.  In 
liis  library,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation, an  old  collection  of  dainoB 
vas  to  be  found,  as  well  as  poetry 
wntten  in  the  ancient  Prussian  lan- 
goage.  Having  written  to  Count 
Szemioth  to  lay  before  him  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit,  I  received  a  most 
^od  invitation  to  spend  all  the 
time  neceraary  for  my  researches 
at  bis  residence,  Medintiltas.  He 
concluded  his  letter  by  informing 
me  in  the  most  graceful  manner 
that  he  prided  himself  upon 
speaking  Jmond  almost  as  well  as 
ius  peasants,  and  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  join  bia  eiforts  to  mine  in 
to  raterprise  tbat  he  characterieed 
as  grand  and  interesting.  Like 
Bonie  others  among  the  wealthiest 
Lithuanian  proprietors,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
of  which  I  haye  the  honour  to  be 
a  minister.  I  was  warned  that  I 
ihoold  find  him  of  a  somewhat 
eccentric  character,  but  very  hos- 
pitable, with  literary  and  scien- 
tific tastes,  and  particularly  friendly 
to  those  who  were  of  the  same 
^t.  I  accordingly  set  out  for 
Medintiltas. 

Upon  the  castle  steps  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Count's  steward,  who 
led  the  way  at  once  to  a  room  pre- 
pued  for  me. 

"My  lord  the  Count,"  be  said, 
''is  much  distressed,  sir,  that  he 
cannot  join  you  at  dinner  to-day. 
He  has  a  bad  headache — an  ailment 
to  which  he  is  unfortunately  rather 
robject.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have 
Bomething  sent  up  to  your  own 
room,  you  will  dine  with  Dr. 
ftoeber,  my  lady  the  Countess's 
medical  attendant.  Dinner  will  be 
^J  in  an  hour,  and  evening  dress 
is  not  in  the  least  necessary.  If 
70a  have  any  orders  to  give,  sir, 


there  is  the  bell ;"  and  he  withdrew, 
making  me  a  low  bow. 

The  room  was  large,  well  fur- 
nished, and  ornamented  with  mir- 
rors and  gilding.  Erom  one  side 
of  it  there  was  a  view  of  the  garden 
or  park,  while  the  other  looked  out 
upon  the  court-yard.  Notwith- 
standing the  intimation  as  to  there 
being  no  necessity  for  evening  dress, 
I  thought  it  proper  to  get  my  black 
coat  out  of  my  trunk.  I  was  in  my 
shirt-sleeves  and  busy  unpacking 
ray  things,  when  the  noise  of  wheels 
drew  me  to  the  window  facing  the 
yard.  A  handsome  carriage  had 
just  driven  in.  Its  occupants  were 
a  lady  in  black,  a  man,  and  a  woman 
dressed  like  the  Lithuanian  pea- 
sants, but  so  tall  and  strongly  built, 
that  I  was  tempted  at  first  sight  to 
take  her  for  a  man  in  disguise.  She 
got  out  first;  two  other  women, 
of  equally  robust  make,  were  also 
standing  on  the  steps.  The  man 
leaned  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  lady  in  black,  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  unbuckled  a  large  leathern 
belt  which  had  secured  her  to  her 
place  in  the  carriage.  I  observed 
that  this  lady  had  long  white  hair 
which  was  much  dishevelled,  and 
her  dilated  eyes  seemed  inanimate ; 
in  fact  her  face  might  have  been 
that  of  a  wax-figure.  After  having 
unloosed  her,  her  companion  spoke 
to  her  in  a  low  voice,  and  very  re- 
spectfully, but  she  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  him.  Then  he 
turned  towards  the  attendants  and 
made  them  a  slight  sign  with  his 
head,  whereupon  the  three  women 
immediately  seized  the  lady  in 
black,  and  in  spite  of  her  efiforts  to 
cling  to  the  carriage  carried  her  off 
as  £f  she  were  a  feather  into  the 
interior  [of  the  castle.  Several 
servants  of  the  establishment  were 
spectators  of  this  scene,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  a  very  ordinary  perform- 
ance. The  man  who  had  directed  the 
operation  looked  at  his  watch  and 
asked  if  dinner  were  nearly  ready. 
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•*It  will  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  doctor,"  some  one  replied, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing 
that  I  saw  before  me  Doctor  Froeber, 
and  that  the  lady  in  black  was  the 
Countess.  From  her  age  I  gathered 
she  was  the  mother  of  Count  Sze- 
mioth,  and  the  precautions  taken 
with  her  showed  clearly  enough  that 
her  reason  was  impaired. 

A  few  moments  later  the  doctor 
himself  appeared  in  my  room.  **  The 
Count  is  ill,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am 
oblipjed  to  introduce  myself  to  you, 
Professor.  I  am  Doctor  Froeber, 
quite  at  your  service,  and  very 
much  gratified  at  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  learned  gentleman 
whose  worth  is  well  known  to  all 
the  readers  of  the  "  Scientific  and 
Literary  Journal  '*  of  Koenigsberg. 
Are  you  ready  for  dinner  ?  " 

I  made  the  best  reply  I  could  to 
all  this  civility,  and  added  that  if  it 
were  time,  I  was  quite  ready  to 
follow  him  to  the  dining-room. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  apart- 
ment, according  to  the  northern 
custom,  the  butler  handed  us  a 
silver  salver  laden  with  liqueurs 
and  some  highly  seasoned  trifles 
calculated  to  excite  appetite. 

**As  a  doctor,  Professor,"  said 
the  medical  man,  *' allow  me  to 
recommend  you  a  glass  of  this 
starka — real  Cognac,  forty  years  in 
cask.  It  is  the  king  of  liqueurs. 
Have  a  Drontheim  anchovy  too — 
there  is  nothing  better  for  opening 
and  preparing  the  digestive  tube, 
the  most  important  organ  of  the 
body.  .  .  .  And  now  let  us  sit 
down.  Why  shouldn't  we  talk 
German,  by  the  way  ?  Tou  come 
from  Koenigsberg,  I  from  Meroel, 
but  I  studied  at  J^na.  We  shall 
be  less  constrained  if  we  do  so,  for 
the  servants  only  understand  Polish 
and  Bussian." 

For  a  while  we  ate  in  silence,  but 
after  my  first  glass  of  Madeira  I 
asked  Doctor  Froeber  if  the  Count 
often  suffered  from  the  indisposi- 


tion that  deprived  us  of  bis  com- 
pany. 

"Yes— and  No,"  replied  tbe 
doctor ;  ^*  it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  expeditions  he  makes.*' 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  he  goes  in  the  direction 
of  Bossiena,  for  instance,  be  cornea 
back  with  a  headache,  and  in  a  bad 
humour." 

'*  I  have  been  to  Bossiena  with- 
out any  such  bad  results." 

"  That,  Professor,  is  because  you 
are  not  in  love,"  replied  the  doctor, 
laughing  ;  but  I  sighed,  thinking  of 
Mile.  Gertrude  Weber. 

**Then  the  Count's  betrothed 
lives  in  the  direction  of  Bossiena  ? " 
I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
as  to  her  being  betrothed  to  him, 
I'm  not  so  sure  about  it.  She  is 
a  regular  flirt,  and  I  expect  she'll 
make  him  as  mad  as  his  mother." 

*'  Ah,  yes,  I  fancy  the  Countess  is 
ill." 

"  She's  mad,  my  dear  sir— stark 
staring  mad:  and  I  am  a  greater 
lunatic  still  to  be  here." 

"  Let  us  hope  your  care  will  re- 
store her  to  health." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  slowlf 
while  he  examined  carefully  the 
colour  of  a  glass  of  Bordeaux  that 
he  held  in  his  hand.  "I  was 
surgeon-major  in  the  Kalonga 
regiment.  Professor.  At  Sebastopol 
we  were  busy  from  morning  till 
night  cutting  off  arms  and  legs ;  to 
say  nothing  of  shells  that  swarmed 
in  upon  us  like  flies  about  a 
skinned  horse.  Well,  badly  housed, 
badly  fed,  as  I  was  then,  I  was  not 
80  bored  as  I  am  here,  where  I  eat 
and  drink  of  tbe  best,  live  like  a 
prince,  and  am  paid  like  a  court 
physician.  Ah,  liberty  is  the  thing, 
but  with  that  fury  of  a  woman,  you 
can  imagine  I  have  never  a  moment 
to  myself." 

"  Has  she  been  long  under  your 
care  ?  " 

**Not   two  year?,    but  she  has 
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been  out  of  her  mind  twenty-seyen 
years  at  the  very  least,  since  before 
the  birth  of  the  Count.  Did  you 
nerer  hear  the  story  at  Bossiena  or 
Xoono  ?  No  I  well  listen  then,  for 
the  case  is  one  upon  which  I  intend 
to  write  some  day  in  the  medical 
journal  of  ^t.  Petersburg.  She 
went  mad  from  fright." 

"  From  fright !  How  could  that 
beF" 

''  From  a  fright  she  got.  She  is 
1  Kejstut — oh,  that  is  a  house 
where  such  a  thing  as  a  mesalliance 
is  not  kaowD.  We  are  descendants 
of  Gedymin,  we  are,  no  less.  Well, 
Professor,  two  or  three  days  after 
her  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
this  very  castle  (your  good  health  I), 
the  Count,  this  man's  father, 
went  out  hunting.  Our  Lithuanian 
ladies,  as  you  know,  are  Amazons, 
Fo  the  Countess  accompanied  him. 
She  remained  in  the  rear  of  the 
party,  or  went  on  ahead,  I'm  not 
sure  which,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  Count  saw  her  little  Cossack, 
a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old,  riding  towards  him  at  full 
spetd. 

"  *  Master ! '  be  screamed,  *  a  bear 
is  carrying  off  my  mistress !  * 
"'Where?  »  cried  the  Count. 
"'There,*  replied  the  little  Cos- 
ttek. 

"All  the  party  rushed  off  to  the 
placed  pointed  out,  but  no  Countess 
was  to  be  seen.  Her  horse  lay 
strangled  to  death  on  one  side,  on 
ihe  other  there  was  nothing  but 
her  pelisse  torn  to  rags. 

"Then  they  set  to  work  to  beat 
the  wood  in  every  direction.  At 
hst  one  of  the  hunters  cried  out. 
•** There  goes  the  bear!' 
'*And  there  he  was,  sure  enough, 
<3^>8iing  a  glade  and  dragging  the 
Countess  a^^er  him,  no  doubt  in- 
tooding  to  devour  her  at  his  leisure 
i^  his  lair ;  for  these  animals  are 
(Untj,  and,  like  monks,  they  have 
*  fancy  for  dining  quietly.  The 
Coant,  being  newly  married,  was 


full  of  chivalrous  courage,  and 
wished  to  attack  the  bear,  single- 
handed,  and  armed  with  his  hunt- 
ing knife  only.  My  good  sir,  a 
Lithuanian  bear  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  stabbed  like  a  stag.  By 
good  luck  the  Count's  gun-carrier, 
a  disreputable  fellow,  and  so  drunk 
on  this  particular  day  that  he 
couldn't  tell  a  rabbit  irom  a  roe- 
buck, fired  at  the  bear  from  more 
than  a  hundred  yards*  distance, 
without  caring  whether  the  ball 
would  hit  the  beast  or  the  woman.*' 
"And  he  killed  the  bear?" 
*^  Dead.  There  is  no  one  like  a 
drunkard  for  such  a  shot  as  that. 
There  are  also  such  things  as 
bullets  destined  to  hit  their  mark. 
Professor;  and  we  have  sorcerers 
in  this  country  who  will  sell 
them  at  a  reasonable  price.  Well, 
the  Countess  was  somewhat  lacer- 
ated, and  her  leg  was  broken, 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  she 
was  unconscious.  They  carried  her 
off  and  she  came  to,  but  her  reason 
was  gone.  In  time  they  took  her 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  was 
a  grand  consultation  of  doctors, 
whose  breasts  glittered  with  orders 
and  decorations.  They  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  birth  of  her 
child  would  prove  a  favourable 
crisis  with  the  Countess.  'Give 
her  good  country  air,  plenty  of 
whey,  and  codeine,'  they  said,  after 
which  they  each  received  a  hundred 
roubles.  Some  months  later  a  fine 
boy  was  born — but  what  about  the 
favourable  crisis  ?  Favourable  in- 
deed 1  there  was  simplv  an  increase 
of  the  malady.  The  Cfount  showed 
her  the  child — as  you  know,  the 
effects  of  that  treatment  are  always 
certain — ^in  novels. 

•' '  Kill  it !  kill  the  beast ! '  she 
screamed,  and  would  have  strangled 
it  had  she  been  able.  Since  then 
she  has  had  alternations  of  stupid 
insanity  and  raging  frenzy.  She 
has  also  a  decided  suicidal  tendency, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  pinion  her 
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when  we  take  bar  out  It  takes 
three  stroDg  women-servaDts  to 
hold  her.  Nevertheless,  Professor, 
I  have  one  way  of  quieting  her, 
and  please  to  make  a  note  of  it. 
When  I  have  used  up  all  my  Latin 
without  making  her  obey  me,  I 
threaten  to  cut  off  her  hair ;  long 
ago,  I  fancy,  it  was  splendid. 
Vanity!  that  is  the  last  human 
feeling  left  her.     Is  it  not  queer  ?  ** 

"Doctor,  *'  said  a  servant,  entering 
the  room  at  this  moment,*'  Jdanord 
says  the  Countess  won't  eat  any- 
thing/* 

*'  Deuce  take  her !"  growled  the 
doctor;  "I'll  come  in  a  moment. 
When  I  have  made  this  fury  eat, 
would  you  like  to  play  a  game  of 
preference  ^^or  douratchki,  Pro- 
fessor?" 

I  excused  myself  on  the  plea  of 
ignorance,  and  when  he  went  off  to 
see  his  patient,  I  retired  to  my 
room  and  wrote  to  Mile.  Gertrude. 

II. 

The  night  was  hot,  and  I  had  left 
the  window  facing  the  park  open. 
When  my  letter  was  written,  nnd- 
ing  I  was  not  inclined  to  sleep,  I 
set  to  work  at  the  Lithuanian  ir- 
regular verbs,  going  over  them  and 
seeking  in  Sanscrit  the  causes  of 
their  irregularities.  While  I  was 
absorbed  in  this  work,  a  tree  close 
to  my  window  was  violently  shaken, 
I  could  hear  the  crackling  of  dead 
branches,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
some  heavy  animal  were  trying  to 
climb  up  it.  With  my  mind  still 
full  of  the  doctor's  bear  stories,  I 
got  up,  not  without  alarm,  and  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  from 
my  window,  I  saw  the  head  of  a 
human  being  in  the  full  light  of  my 
lainp.  The  apparition  only  lasted" 
&  fyvf  seconds,  but  tlie  st)^all{ge^ 
^eainitig  of  the  eyes  that  met  mine 
struck  me  mpre^  than  I  can  6Ay> 
Involuntarily  I  started  -  back,  but 
immediately  afterwards  I  ran  to  the 


window,  and,  in  angry  tones,  asked 
the  intruder  what  he  wanted.  He, 
however,  climbed  down  at  full  speed, 
and  seizing  a  big  branch  in  his 
hands,  swung  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  disappeared  forthwith.  I  rang 
my  bell,  and  a  servant  answered  the 
summons.  I  told  him  all  that  had 
happened. 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken, 
sir,"  he  said. 

'^  I  am  quite  positive  about  the 
matter,"  I  replied ;  **  and  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  thief  in  the  park." 

"  Impossible,  sir  I" 

"  Then  it  was  some  one  in  the 
house.'' 

The  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  at  me,  but  made  no  reply. 
At  last  he  asked  me  had  I  any 
orders  to  give  him.  I  told  him  to 
close  the  window,  and  then  I  went 
to  bed. 

I  slept  well,  without  dreaming  of 
bears  or  robbers ;  and,  in  the  morning, 
just  as  I  was  finishing  my  dressing, 
there  came  a  knock  at  my  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  a  tall  handsome  young 
man  in  a  Bokhara  dressing-gown, 
and  with  a  ^Turkish  pipe  in  his 
hand. 

"I  have  come  to  apologize  to 
you  for  my  reception  of  euch  s 
distinguished  guest,**  he  said;  **I 
am  Count  Szcmioth.*'  .. 

I  hastened  to  reply  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  to  thank  him  hum- 
bly for  his  splendid  hospitality ;  and 
I  also  ask\sd  whether  his  headache 
was  gone.  '' 

"Nearry;'"Yhe  replied.  "It  is 
gone  till  nieit  time,"  he  added, 
sadly.  "I  ^hope  you  are  pretty 
comfortable  here.-  Pleifse  to  re- 
member you  are  among  barbarians. 
One  musit  not  be  ^xactin^in  Samo- 
itia."  \:' 

I  assured  binijl'  coul<|  not  be 
l>etter  off,  bu)r^in9^4^iiine  I  was 
talking  to  him*j^Iji^d  Hot  help 
looking  at  himP  w$th'^*biilrtosfty  that 
even  myself  I  ^felt  fti  *.ip  imperti- 
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neni  His  expresrion  had  some- 
thiog  strange  in  it  that  reminded 
me  of  the  man  whom  I  liad  seen 
eUmbiDg  the  tree;  but  was  it 
likelj,  I  asked  mjself,  that  Count 
Sz^ioth  would  clamber  up  trees 
at  night? 

Hu  forehead  was  high  and  well- 
dereloped,  though  rather  narrow. 
^  feakores  were  very  regular,  only 
his  ejes  were  too  near  together,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  not 
the  width  of  an  eye  between  his 
licbrjmal  glands,  as  the  canons  of 
Greek  sculpture  exact.  His  glance 
wu  keen,  and  our  eyes  meeting 
more  than  once,  we  looked  away 
again  with  some  embarrassment. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  Count  burst 
out  laughing,  and  said,  *'  You  have 
lecognized  me." 

"Secognizedyou?" 

"Yes,  you  caught  me  playing  the 
fool  yesterday." 

"Oh,  Count!" 

"I  had  ^nt  the  whole  day  in 
pun,  shi^  up  in  my  study.  In  the 
erening  I  found  myself  better,  and 
went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  garden ; 
I  aaw  the  light  in  your  room,  and 
yielded  to  an  impulse  of  curiosity. 
I  ought,  of  course,  to  haye  told  you 
who  I  was,  but  the  position  was  so 
ndiculous,  I  was  ashamed,  and  ran 
awaj.  "Will  you  forgive  me  for 
l«Ting  disturbed  you  in  the  middle 
<»f  yonrwork?" 

He  tried  to  say  all  this  in  a 
Wtering  manner ;  but  he  coloured, 
^d  was  eridently  ill  at  ease.  I  did 
>Q  1  could  to  persuade  him  that  this 
^  mterview  had  left  no  unplea- 
^t  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
to  cut  the  subject  short,  I  asked 
Mm  if  he  was  really  the  owner  of 
Pather  Lawicki's  Samogitian  Cate- 
thitm. 

"I  may  have  it,  but,  to  tell  you 
^iruth,  I  do  not  know  much  about 
iny  father's  library.    He  liked  old 


and  rare  books ;  I  read  scarcely  Iwi^    tr,' . 
but  modern  works.    But  we   will      *    ^  > 
look  for  it.  Professor.    Willgroii  let    1,,     "    i 
them  bring  our  tea  here  ?  "    ^  , 

While  we  drank  tea,  the  conv^j;-  *       . 
sation  turned  on  the  Jmond  1%^-. 
guage.    The  Count  found  fault  witb  ^ 

the  manner  in  which  the  Oermana 
printed  Lithuanian,  and  he  wa» 
right.  "Your  alphabet,"  he  said> 
"  does  not  suit  our  language.  You 
have  neither  our  j  nor  our  /,  nor 
our  y  nor  our  e,  I  have  a  collec- 
tion of  datnos  published  last  year 
at  Kcenigsberg,  and  I  had  an  in- 
finity of  trouble  in  making  out  the 
words,  they  were  printed  so 
strangely." 

"It our  Excellency*  isi  alluding^ 
no  doubt,  to  Lessuer's  damos,'* 

"  Yes.     It  is  flat  stuff,  isn't  it  ?  "^ 

"Perhaps  he  might  have  found 
better,  and  I  must  confess  that,  as 
it  stands,  his  collection  has  only  a 
philological  interest.  I  believe  that 
by  hunting  carefully  much  better 
specimens  might  be  found  among 
your  popular  poems." 

"I  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  my 
patriotic  feelings." 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  at  Wilno,  I 
was  given  a  really  lovelv  historic 
ballad.  The  poetry  of  it  is  remark- 
able. Will  you  let  me  read  it  to 
you  P    I  have  it  in  my  portfolio.'* 

« I  shall  be  delighted." 

The  Count  lay  back  in  his  arm- 
chair, after  having  asked  leave  to 
smoke.  "  I  can  only  imderstand 
poetry  when  I  smoke,"  he  said. 

"  This  is  called  '  The  Three  Sons- 
of  Boudrys.'" 

"*The  Three  Sons  of  Bou- 
drys?*"  cried  the  Count  with  a 
movement  of  surprise. 

"Yes,  Boudrys,  as  your  Excel* 
lency  knows,  better  than  I  do,  was 
an  historical  character." 

The  Count  looked  hard  at  mo 
with  his  peculiar  glance ;  something 


*  Siatektvo,  "  your  Imninoiui  iplendoiir,''  is  the  title  given  to  a  Coant. 
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indescribable;  at  once  timid  and 
stern,  which  produced  a  painful 
impression  on  the  mind,  when  one 
w^as  not  used  to  it.  I  hastened  to 
escape  from  it  by  reading. 

"Bravo,  Professor!*'  cried  the 
Count,  when  I  had  finished.  "  You 
pronounce  Jmond  famously.  But 
who  gave  you  that  pretiy  ddina?^* 

"  A  young  lady  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  the  honour  of  making  at 
Wilno,  at  Princess  Katazyna  Pac'a." 

"What  was  her  name?" 

"  The  Fanna  Jwinska." 

"  Mademoiselle  Joulka ! "  *  cried 
the  Count.  "The  little  madcap! 
I  ought  to  have  guessed  it!  My 
dear  Professor,  you  know  Jmond, 
and  all  the  learned  languages ;  you 
have  all  the  old  books  by  heart,  but 
you  have  been  mystified  by  a  little 
girl  who  has  only  read  romances. 
She  has  translated  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly into  Jmond,  one  of  Mi9kie- 
wicz's  pretty  ballads,  that  you  of 
course  have  never  looked  at  because 
it  is  not  older  than  I.  If  you  wish 
I  will  show  it  to  you  in  Polish ;  or, 
if  jou  prefer  it  in  Eussian,  I  will 
give  you  Pouchkine." 

I  confess  I  was  staggered.  "What 
a  triumph  it  would  have  been  for 
the  Dorpat  Professor  if  I  had  pub- 
lished tne  ddina  of  the  Sons  of 
Boudrys  as  an  original. 

'Instead  of  enjoying  my  discom- 
fiture, the  Count  hastened,  with 
charming  politeness,  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"  So  you  know  Mile.  Joulka  ?"  he 
aaid. 

'*  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  her." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  her — 
t5andidly  ?  " 

"  I  think  her  a  delightful  young 
lady." 

"  You  are  good  enough  to  say  bo." 

"  She  is  very  pretty." 

«0h!" 


<<  What?  Has  she  not  the  most 
splendid  eyes  you  ever  saw  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

*'  Her  skin  is  most  extraordinarily 
white.  I  recollect  a  Persian  song 
in  which  a  lover  extols  the  beauty 
of  his  mistress's  skin.  *  When  she 
drinks  red  wine,'  he  says,  '  you 
can  see  it  flowing  down  her  throat.' 
The  Fanna  Jwinska  made  me  think 
of  those  Persian  verses." 

^*  Perhaps  the  same  phenomena 
may  be  apparent  in  Mile.  Joulka'f 
case,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  she 
has  any  blood  in  her  veins.  She 
has  no  heart.  She  is  white  as  snow, 
and  just  as  cold!  " 

He  stood  up  and  walked  about 
the  room  without  speaking,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  to  hide  his  emotion. 
Then  stopping,  he  exclaimed  all  of 
a  sudden,  "  I  be^i:  your  pardon* 
AVe  were  talking,  I  think,  of  popnr 
lar  poetry." 

"  Yes,  Count." 

^'  I  must  allow  that  she  has  trans- 
lated Mi9kiewicz  very  prettily. 
Those  words, '  Playful  as  a  kitten  ;* 
'White  as  cream;'  *Her  eves 
shone  like  two  stars ; '  that  is  her 
own  portrait,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Exactly." 

"  And  as  for  the  trick  itself— it 
was  somewhat  out  of  place  no  doubt 
— but  still  the  poor  child  is  nearly 
bored  to  death  at  her  old  aunt's. 
She  leads  a  regular  convent  life." 

"  At  Wilno  she  went  into  sodetr. 
I  saw  her  at  a  ball  given  by  fie 
officers  of  the " 

"  Ah !  yes ! — ^young  officers ;  those 
are  the  sort  of  people  she  likes. 
She  laughs  with  one,  gossips  with 
another,  and  flirts  with  them  all. 
Would  you  like  to  see  my  father's 
library,  Professor  ?  " 

I  followed  the  Count  into  a  large 
gallery  where  there  was  a  gr^ 
number  of  books,  all  well  bound, 
but,  apparently,  very  seldom  opened. 


*  Jiilieim«. 
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to  judge  bj  the  dost  that  corered 
the  shelfes.  Imagine,  if  jou  can, 
my  delight,  when  one  of  the  first 
Tolnmes  I  took  out  of  a  press  proved 
to  be  the  CkUeehitmus  StnMgUicus. 
I  could  not  helo  uttering  an  excla- 
mation of  delignt.  There  must  be 
s(HDe  kind  of  mysterious  attraction, 
vfaieh  works  upon  us  unconsciously. 
The  Count  took  the  book,  and  after 
carelessly  turning  over  a  few  pages, 
he  wrote  on  the  fly-l«if,  "  From 
Michel  Sz6mioth  to  Professor  Wit- 
tembach."  I  cannot  here  describe 
the  intensity  of  my  gratitude  for 
this  gift,  but  I  made  a  mental  re- 
lolTe,  on  the  spot,  that,  after  my 
detUi,  the  precious  book  should 
sdom  the  library  of  the  TJniTersity 
at  which  I  graduated. 

"  Please  to  look  upon  this  library 
asr  your  working  room,"  said  the 
Count;  "you  will  never  be  dis- 
turbed here." 

ni. 

KxxT  morning,  after  breakfast,  the 
Count  proposed  an  expedition  to 
Tint  the  kapas  (this  was  a  name 
giyen  by  the  Lithuanians  to  tumuli^ 
which  the  Bussians  called  kourgdne\ 
that  had  a  great  fiune  in  the  country, 
because  long  ago  bards  and  sor- 
cerers—one  and  the  same  people — 
used  to  assemble  thero  on  certain 
iolemn  occaaionB. 

*'I  have  a  very  quiet  mount  for 
you,"  he  said ; "  I  am  sorry  we  can't 
drire  there,  but  the  road  is  reidly 
impracticable.'' 

I  should  have  preferred  romain- 
ing  in  the  library  to  collect  notes, 
but  I  thought  I  ought  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  m  j  noble  host,  so  I  agreed 
to  bis  proposal  The  horses  were 
at  the  door,  and  in  the  courtyard 
a  servant  held  a  dog  in  leash. 

•*Do  you  understand  dogs,  Pro- 
texr?'*  asked  the  Count,  pausing 
•nd  turning  towards  me. 
**  Very  little,  your  Excellency." 
"The  starost  of  Zoramr,  where  I 


have  some  property,  has  sent  me 
this  spaniel.  Let  me  look  at  him,'' 
said  tne  Count  to  the  servant  who 
led  the  dog  up  to  him.  It  was  a 
very  handsome  animal,  and  being 
good  friends  with  the  man,  it  jumped 
about  and  seemed  full  of  life ;  but 
when  it  came  near  the  Count  it  put 
its  tail  between  its  legs  and  seemed 
stricken  with  a  sudden  terror.  The 
Count  patted  it,  which  only  made  it 
howl  niteously.  Then,  after  having 
lookea  at  it  for  some  time,  with  the 
eve  of  a  connoisseur,  he  said,  ^*  I 
think  he'll  do.  Take  care  of  him." 
Afler  which  he  mounted  his  horse. 

''Professor,"  said  the  Count,  aa 
we  were  riding  down  the  castle 
avenue,  ''you  saw  the  fright  that 
dog  was  in  just  now.  I  was 
anxious  you  should  see  it  for  your- 
self. Now,  as  a  learned  mau,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  explain  such 
things.  Why,  then,  are  auimala 
afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  Beally,  Count,  you  make  me  out 
an  (Edipus.  lam  only  a  poor  Pro- 
fessor  of  Comparative  Philology. 
It  may  perhaps  be " 

**  Eemember,"  he  interrupted* 
'*  that  I  never  beat  horse  or  dog.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  strike  a  poor 
dumb  animal  that  unconsciously 
commits  a  fault,  and  yet  you  would 
hardly  believe  how  horses  and  dogs 
hate  me.  It  takes  them  just  double 
time  to  grow  accustomed  to  me» 
Why,  it  took  me  ages  to  train  the 
horse  you  are  ridmg,  but  he  is  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb  now." 

"  I  think.  Count,  that  animals  are 
physiognomists,  and  they  find  out  at 
once  whether  a  person  whom  they 
see  for  the  first  time  cares  for  them 
or  not.  I  suspect  you  only  value 
animals  just  for  the  services  they 
render  you.  Other  people,  on  the 
contrary,  love  them  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  the  animals  recognize  the 
fact  at  once.  I  myself,  for  inntance, 
have  a  remarkably  strong  affection 
for  cats,  and  I  find  ihey  scarcely 
ever  run  away  when  I  wiah  to  pet 
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them,  and  I  never  got  a  Bcratch 
from  one  of  them  in  my  life." 

"That  may l)e,"  said  the  Count. 
**  It  is  quite  true  I  have  no  particu- 
lar love  of  animals;  thej  are  not 
better  than  men.  I  am  now  bring- 
ing you,  Professor,  into  a  forest  of 
which,  according  to  our  national 
traditions,  the  depths  have  never 
been  explored.  No  one,  they  say, 
has  ever  reached  the  centre  of  these 
woods  and  swamps,  except,  of 
course,  the  bards  and  sorcerers." 

We  were  now  getting  some  dis^ 
tance  into  the  wood,  very  soon  the 
narrow  path  that  we  followed  dis- 
appearea,  and  every  moment  we 
were  obliged  to  twist  in  and  out 
nmong  huge  trees,  of  which  the 
branches  barred  our  advance.  The 
difficulties  of  the  way  interrupted 
our  conversation,  and  it  took  me  all 
my  time  to  follow  the  Count,  while 
I  admired  the  skill  with  which  he 
advanced  without  a  compass,  always 
following  the  line  which  led  to  the 
hapas.  It  was  plain  he  had  hunted 
over  every  inch  of  the  wild  locality. 

After  having  examined  the  tumu- 
lus, the  Count  and  I  were  return- 
ing to  the  place  where  we  had  left 
our  horses,  when  we  met  an  old 
woman  leaning  on  a  stick  and  hold- 
ing a  basket  in  her  hand. 

"Charity — for  God's  sake,  kind 
gentlemen!"  she  said,  joining  us. 
"  Give  me  something  to  buy  a  glass 
of  brandy  to  warm  my  poor  body." 

The  Count  threw  her  a  silver  coin, 
jind  asked  her  what  she  was  doing 
in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  wood. 
Her  only  reply  was  to  show  her 
basket,  which  was  full  of  mush- 
rooms. Although  my  botanical 
knowledge  was  most  limited,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the 
toadstools  were  of  poisonous  kinds. 

*'  You  are  not  going  to  eat  those, 
I  hope,  my  good  woman  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Poor  people  must  eat  whatever 
God  sends  them,  sir,"  she  replied, 
with  a  sad  smile. 

"Tou    don't    know    what    our 


Lithuanian  stomachs  are,"  said  tbe 
Count;  "they  are  lined  with  tin* 
'Our  peasants  eat  all  kinds  of 
mushrooms  and  are  none  the  worse 
for  it."  I 

"  Don't  you  let  her  eat  that  Ago-  \ 
rieus  neoatar^  at  .least/'  said  I ;  **  I  ' 
see  it  in  her  basket"  ' 

I  stretc)ied  out  my  hand  to  take  j 
away  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  | 
mushrooms,  but  the  old  wonm  i 
snatched  the  basket  out  of  my  j 
reach.  ^'  Take  care ! "  she  cried,  in 
a  tone  of  alarm, "  they  are  guarded. 
JPirhuns,  JPirkum  /  " 

FirhunB,  I  may  as  well  mention,  is 
the  name  of  a  Samogitian  divinity — 
Jupiter  Ibnanf  of  the  Slaves^  If  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  old 
woman  invoke  a  Pagan  divinity,  I 
was  much  more  surprised  to  see  the 
mushrooms  move,  and  the  black 
head  of  a  snake  rise  out  of  thetr 
midst  to  the  height  of  at  least  a  foot 
over  the  top  of  a  basket.  I  started 
backwards,  and  the  Count  spat  over 
his  shoulder,  according  to  the  super- 
stitious custom  of  the  Slaves,  who, 
like  the  ancients,  believe  they  cat 
avert  the  ill  effects  of  witchcraft  hj 
so  doing.  The  old  woman  put  her 
basket  on  the  ground,  bent  down 
beside  it,  and  then,  with  her  hand 
stretched  out  towards  the  snake, 
she  pronounced  some  uninteUigibie 
words  that  seemed  an  incantation. 
The  snake  remained  motionless  for 
a  minute,  after  which  it  rolled  it- 
self around  the  skinny  arm  of  the 
old  woman,  finally  disappearing  in 
the  sleeve  of  her  sheepskin  doak, 
which,  with  a  dirty  smock,  formed, 
I  think,  the  whole  costume  of  this 
Lithuanian  Circe.  The  old  hag 
looked  at  us  with  a  triumphant 
laugh,  like  a  juggler  who  has  just 
succeeded  in  performing  a  difficult 
feat.  There  was  in  her  face  a  mix- 
ture of  cunning  and  stupidity 
common  enough  among  pretended 
sorcerers,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  at  once  dupes  and  knaves. 

''  My  good  woman,"  I  said,  allad- 
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uxg  to  ft  curious  tradition  of  the 
country,  "  ha?e  you  ever  heard  of  a 
district  within  this  forest  where 
animals  Jive  in  a  commuDity,  know- 
ing nothing  of  man's  domination  ?  ** 

The  old  hag  nodded  her  head 
affirmatiTely,  and  said,  with  her  little 
kn^,  half  silly,  half  malicious, ''  I 
hare  just  heen  there.  The  animals 
hare  lost  their  king.  Nohle^  the 
hon,  is  dead ;  and  they  are  going  to 
elect  his  successor.  Gk>  to  them, 
you  may  be  chosen  king,  perhaps." 

"■  What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?"  asked  the  Count,  bursting 
out  laughing.  *'  Do  you  know  who 
you  are  talking  to  ?  That  gentle- 
man is  (what  the  mischief  is  *  pro- 
fessor' in  JmondP)  he  is  a  wise  man, 
iiill  of  learning — a  vjcndelote,* 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  at- 
tentively. *'  I  was  wrong,"  she  said ; 
^  it  18  you  who  ousht  to  go  to  that 
^ace.  You  shall  be  their  king,  not 
be;  you  are  strong,  you  are  tall, 
you  have  claws  and  teeth." 

'•What  do  you  think  of  these 
riddles  she  is  propounding?"  said 
the  Count  to  me.  '*  Do  you  know 
Uie  way,  old  mother?"  he  then 
adced  of  her. 

She  pointed  with  her  finger  to- 
wards a  part  of  the  forest. 

«Ah!"  said  the  Count,  "and 
how  do  you  get  across  the  marsh  ? 
loumustknow,  Professor,  thatthere 
18  an  unpassable  swamp  in  that  direc- 
^n— a  lake  of  liquid  mud  coyered 
over  with  green  stuff." 
"I  am  not  heavy,"  replied  the 

old  woman,  with  a  sneer. 
**  I  believe  you  get  over  it  easily 

enough — on  a  broomstick." 
The  old  woman's  eyes  glittered 

with  soger. 
L     "Tou  will  do  better  to*  try  and 

jcroBi  the  swamp  even,"  she  said,  in 

t  low  voice,  **  than  go  to  Dow- 

ghicUy." 
"Dowghielly!"  said  the  Count, 

MddeniDg.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 


I  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  this 
name  had  produced  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  him.  He  was  evidently 
discomposed  ;  he  hung  his  head, 
and,  to  hide  his  confusion,  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  opening  his 
tobacco  pouch,  suspended  to  the 
hilt  of  his  hunting-kuife. 

•*  No.  Don't  go  to  Dowghielly," 
said  the  old  woman.  "The  little 
white  dove  is  not  suited  for  you. 
Eb,  Firkunsf**  At  this  moment 
the  serpent's  head  emerged  through 
the  neck  of  her  old  cloak,  and 
stretched  out  as  far  as  her  ear. 
The  reptile,  trained  no  doubt  to 
this  performance,  moved  its  lips  as 
if  it  were  speaking.  "He  says  I 
am  right,**  added  the  old  hag. 

The  Count  gave  her  a  handful  of 
tobacco.  "  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  the  master  of  Medintiltas. 
Come  and  see  me  some  day,  and  I'U 
give  you  tobacco  and  brandy." 

The  old  woman  kissed  his  hand, 
and  made  off  as  fast  as  she  could. 
The  Count  stood  still,  plunged  in 
thought,  and  knotting  and  unknot- 
ting the  strings  of  his  pouch  with- 
out quite  knowing  what  he  was 
about. 

"  Professor,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
silence, "  you  will  laugh  at  me,  when 
I  tell  you  that  woman  knows  me 
better  than  she  confesses,  and  that 
the  road  she  has  just  pointed  out 

to  me But,  after  all,  there  is 

nothing  very  surprising  in  that.  I 
am  as  well  known  here,  in  this 
country,  as  a  white  wolf.  The  old 
ro^e  has  seen  me  going  to  Dow- 
ghielly  more  than  once ;  there  is  a 
young  lady  there,  and  she  has  made 
up  her  mind  that  I  am  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  I  had  intended  going 
to  DowghieUy  to  dine,  and  now  I  am 
undecided  about  it.  I  am  a  great 
fool.  Will  you  decide.  Professor  ? 
Shall  we  go  or  not?" 


*  A  l»d  icanalAtton  of  professor.     Waidtlotei  were  Lithuanian  lards. 
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"  I  wUl  say  nothing,"  I  replied, 
laughing.  '*  I  never  give  advice  on 
matters  matrimonial.*' 

We  had  found  our  horses.  The 
Count  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle, 
and  lettiog  his  reins  fall  on  the 
horse's  neck,  cried  out,  "  The  horse 
shall  settle  the  point  for  us." 

The  horse  did  not  hesitate  where 
to  go ;  hut  turned  at  once  into  a 
small  path,  which  after  some  turns 
led  to  a  regular  road,  and  that  was 
the  road  to  Dowghielly.  Half  an 
hour  later  we  were  at  the  castle. 

At  the  noise  made  by  our 
horses*  feet,  a  pretty  fair-haired 
head  showed  at  a  window  between 
two  curtains.  I  recognized  the 
perfidious  translator  of  !Mi9kiewicz 
at  once. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  she  said, 
"  and  you  could  not  have  come  at  a 
better  time,  Count  Szemioth.  I 
have  just  this  moment  received 
a  new  dress  from  Paris.  You 
won't  know  me,  I  am  so  lovely 
in  it." 

The  curtains  closed.  While  walk- 
ing up  the  steps  I  heard  the  Count 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  "It 
was  not  for  my  8ake  she  was  dis- 
playing her  dress." 

He  introduced  me  to  Madame 
Dowghiello,  aunt  of  the  panna 
Jwinska,  who  received  me  moat 
cordially,  and  talked  of  my  last 
articles  in  the  Koenigaberg  ^*  Scien- 
tific and  Literary  Journal." 

"  The  Professor  has  come  to  com- 
plain to  you  of  Mile.  Julienne's 
conduct.  She  has  played  him  a 
very  bad  trick." 

"  She  is  a  child.  Professor,  and 
you  must  forgive  her,  for  her  heart 
is  right,  and  she  has  many  good 
qualities.  She  is  a  good  musician, 
paints  fiowers  divinely,  speaks 
French,  German,  and  Italian 
equally  well,  and  embroiders." 

**  And  makes  Jmond  verses  I " 
added  the  Count,  laughing. 

"Impossible!   she   could   not!" 
"ied  Mme.  Dowghiello,  to  whom 


her  niece's  escapade  had  to  be  ex- 
plained. 


IV. 

DiirjfEB  was  a  very  lively  aS&ir. 
One  of  the  party,  Gfeneral'Veliam- 
inof,  gave  us  some  most  interesting 
information  as  to  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  Caucasus.  I  myself 
was  also  obliged  to  speak  of  my 
travels,  for  the  Count,  having  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  manner  of 
riding,  I  had  to  explain  how,  when 
employed  by  the  Biblical  Society 
on  a  work  upon  the  language  of  the 
Charmas,  I  nad  spent  three  and  a 
half  years  in  Uruguay,  almost  all 
my  time  on  horseback,  living  in 
the  Pampas  among  the  Indians.  In 
this  way  it  came  about  that  I  men- 
tioned that,  having  once  been  three 
days  wandering  without  food  or 
drink  over  those  boundless  plains, 
I  was  reduced  to  do  as  the  guackot 
who  accompanied  me ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  bleed  my  horse  and  drink  lus 
blood. 

All  the  ladies  screamed  with 
horror.  The  General  remarked  that 
the  Kalmouks  resorted  to  the  same 
practice  in  similar  extremities,  and 
the  Count  asked  me  how  I  had 
liked  the  beverage. 

"  Morally,  it  filled  my  mind  with 
disgust  and  horror,  but  physically 
it  answered  admirably,  and  to  it  I 
oyve  the  honour  of  dining  here 
to-day." 

The  Count  asked  me  where  horsea 
ought  to  be  bled  if  one  wanted  to 
drink  their  blood. 

•*  Por  Heaven's  sake,  don't  tell 
him,  dear  Professor ! "  exclaimed 
Mile.  Jwiiiska,  with  a  look  of  comical 
terror.  "  He  is  just  the  man  to 
kill  every  horse  in  his  stable,  and 
eat  us  up  too  when  they  were  all 
gone." 

At  this  sally  all  the  ladies  rose 
and  left  the  table  to  prepare  tea 
and  ccfi'ee  while  we  smoked. 
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V. 

We  went  to  bed  late.  la  many 
grand  LithuaDian  houses,  one  sees 
splendid  plate,  beautiful  furniture, 
Taluable  Persian  carpets,  and  yet 
there  are  not,  as  in  our  dear  Ger- 
nJ*Dy,  good  feather  beds  for  weary 
guests,  Eich  or  poor,  noble  or 
peasant,  a  Slave  can  sleep  well  on  a 
hard  board.  The  castle  of  Dow- 
gbiellj  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  in  the  room  into 
which  the  Count  and  myself  were 
shown,  there  was  nothing  but  two 
80&S  covered  witb  morocco  leather. 
This  mattered  little  to  me,  for  in 
mj  travels  I  had  often  to  sleep  on 
the  cold  ground,  and  I  laughed  at 
the  Count's  remarks  upon  the  want 
of  civilization  of  his  countrymen. 
A  servant  cante  and  pulled  off  our 
boots  and  gave  us  dressing-gowns 
and  slippers.  The  Count,  after 
having  taken  off  his  coat,  walked 
about  for  a  while  in  silence,  and 
then,  stopping  before  the  sofa  on 
which  I  was  already  stretched, 
asked,  **  What  do  you  think  of 
Jonlka?" 
^  I  think  she  is  charming." 
**  Yes,  but  such  a  flirt.  Do  you 
think  she  really  liked  that  little 
light-haired  captain  ?  " 

"  The  general's  aide-de-camp  ? 
How  do  I  know  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  donkey,  so  women  ought 
io  like  him.** 

"  I  deny  that  deduction,  Count. 
May  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  Mile, 
^wioska  thinks  much  more  of  pleas- 
ing Count  Sz6mioth,  than  of  all 
the  aides-de-camp  of  the  army  put 
together.*' 

He  coloured,  but  made  no  answer 
to  this  remark.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  words  had  pleased  him. 
He  walked  about  again  for  a  while 
^thoot  speaking,  and  at  last  looked 
tt  his  watch.  "  On  my  word,"  he 
exclaimed,  "we  had  better  go  to 
*teep.  It  is  very  late." 
He  stretched  himself  on  his  sofa, 


wished  me  good  night,  and  turned 
over  five  or  six  times,  until  at  last 
he  seemed  to  sleep,  although  he 
was  as  much  doubled  up  as  Horace  a 
lover,  who,  cramped  in  a  box, 
touches  his  bent  knees  with  his 
head: — 

Turpi  clausos  in  area, 

Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput .  .  . 

From  time  to  time  he  sighed 
loudly,  or  made  a  sort  of  nervous 
rattling  noise  in  his  throat,  which 
I  attributed  to  the  queer  position 
in  which  he  was  sleeping.  An 
hour  passed  in  this  way,  and  I  was 
dropping  asleep  myself.  I  shut  up 
my  Dook,  and  settled  myself  as  well 
as  I  could  on  my  couch,  when  a 
strange  sound  made  me  start.  I 
looked  at  the  Count.  His  eyes 
were  shut,  all  his  body  was  quiver- 
ing, and  his  half-open  lips  were 
murmuring  some  almost  inarticulate 
words : — 

*•  Very  fresh  1  .  .  .  very  white ! 
.  .  .  the  Professor  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  .  .  .  the 
horse  is  nothing  .  .  .  what  a  deli- 
cate morsel  1  .  .  ."  Then  he  began 
to  bite  savagely  at  the  cushion  on 
which  his  head  rested,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  a  kind  of  roar 
that  w6ke  him  up. 

I  remained  perfectly  still  on  my 
Bofa  and  pretended  to  sleep,  but  I 
watched  him  all  the  time.  He  sat 
up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  sighed  sadly, 
and  remained  for  nearly  an  hour  in 
the  same  position,  absorbed  ap- 
parently in  thought.  I  felt  very 
uncomfortable,  and  made  a  silent 
resolution  never  again  to  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  the  Count. 
At  last,  however,  weariness  over- 
came anxiety ;  and  when  morning 
stole  into  our  room,  we  were  both 
of  us  sound  asleep. 

VI. 

AfTEB  breakfast  we    returned  to 
Medintilta8,and  there,  having  found 
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Doctor  Froeber  alone,  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  the  Count  was  ill ; 
that  he  had  frightful  dreams ;  that 
in  all  probability  he  was  a  somnam- 
bulist, and  might  be  dangerous  in 
that  state. 

"  I  have  noticed  all  that,"  replied 
the  Doctor.  "  In  spite  of  his 
athletic  frame,  he  is  as  nervous 
as  a  pretty  woman.  Perhaps  he 
inherits  that  from  his  mother. 
By  the  way,  she  was  diabolically 
troublesome  this  morning.  ...  I 
don't  believe  in  your  stones  about 
women's  frights,  and  their  effect 
upon  unborn  children ;  but  what  I 
do  believe  is,  that  the  Countess  is 
mad,  and  that  madness  is  here* 
ditary  in  the  blood." 

**But,"  said  I,  "the  Count  is 
quite  sane.  His  mind  is  right.  He 
is  cultivated — much  more,  I  confess, 
than  I  could  have  believed.  He 
likes  reading—  " 

"  Quite  so !  quite  so !  my  dear 
sir;  but  he  is  queer  all  the  same. 
He  often  shuts  himself  up  for  days. 
He  wanders  about  at  night.  He 
reads  dreadful  books  —  German 
metaphysics,  philological  works,  and 
Heaven  knows  what.  He  got 
another  box  of  them  from  Leipsig 
yesterday  even." 

I  remained  another  ten  days  at 
the  castle,  and  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Dowghielly,  but  he  did  not  sleep 
there.  As  on  the  first  occasion. 
Mile.  Jwinska  showed  herself 
frolicsome  and  spoilt;  but  she  ex- 
ercised a  kind  of  fascination  over 
the  Count,  and  I  felt  no  doubt  but 
that  be  was  in  love  with  her.  He 
knew  she  was  a  flirt,  and  frivolous, 
caring  only  for  amusement.  Often 
I  could  see  he  was  inwardly  dis- 
tressed to  feel  she  had  so  little 
sense,  and  yet  when  she  paid  bim 
some  pretty  little  attention,  he  for- 
got everything ;  his  face  lighted  up 
and  reflected  nothing  but  pleasure. 
He  wanted  to  carry  me  off  to 
Dowghielly  the  last  evening  before 
my  departure,  possibly  because  I 


talked  to  the  aunt  while  he  walked 
about  the  garden  with  the  niece; 
but  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
excused  myself  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  make  me  go  with  him. 
He  came  back  to  dinner,  though  he 
told  us  not  to  wait,  and  sat  down 
to  table  though  he  would  not  eat. 
All  the  time  the  meal  lasted  he  was 
gloomy  and  morose,  and  every  nov 
and  then  he  frowned,  and  his  eyes 
shot  forth  a  sinister  expression. 
At  last,  when  the  Doctor  went  off 
to  the  Countess,  the  Count  followed 
me  to  my  room,  and  told  me  all  that 
was  on  his  mind. 

"I  am  heartily  sorry  of  having 
left  you  to  go  and  see  thnt  little  fool^ 
who  laughs  at  me,  and  only  cares 
for  new  faces.  Happily,  however^ 
everything  is  over  between  us.  I 
am  utterly  disgusted  with  her,  and 
will  never  see  her  again." 

He  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
while,  according  to  his  usual  habit, 
and  then  went  on : — 

"Tou  thought,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  in  love  with  her  ?  That's  what 
that  fool  of  a  Doctor  thinks.  No,  I 
never  loved  her.  Her  merry  fiice 
amused  me.  I  liked  to  look  at 
her  white  skin — that  is  the  best 
thing  about  her,  her  skin.  She 
has  certainly  not  an  atom  of  brains. 
I  never  looked  upon  her  as  anything 
but  a  pretty  doll,  nice  to  look  at 
when  one  was  tired,  and  had  not 
a  new  book  at  hand.  No  doabt 
she  is  beautiful.  Her  skin  is  | 
wonderful!  The  blood  that  flows 
beneath  it,  Professor,  ought  to  be  j 
better  than  that  of  a  horse.  What  j 
do  you  think  ?  " 

And  he  burst  out  laughing,  but   | 
the  laughter  was  not  good  to  hear. 

I  bid  him  good-bye  in  order  next 
morning  to  continue  ray  researches 
in  the  north  of  the  palatinate. 

VII. 

These  lasted  nearly  two  montha,. 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  there  was 
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scarcely  a  village  in  Samogitia  in 
which  I  did  not  stay,  and  collect 
some  documents.  After  spending 
a  week  at  Szawl6,  I  proposed 
embarking  at  Klaipeda  (the  port 
which  we  call  Memel)  in  order  to 
return  home,  when  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Count 
Szemioth  by  one  of  his  grooms : — 

"Dear  Professor, — Allow  me  to 
write  to  you  in  German.    I  should 
make  even  more  mistakes  in  Jmond, 
and  forfeit  your  good  opinion  alto- 
gether.     I  do  not  know  whether 
you  even  have  such  a  thing ;  at  any 
rate,  the  news  I  am  about  to  dis- 
dose  will  not  do  much  to  increase 
it.    Without  further  preface,  I  am 
goings  to  be  married,  and  you  can 
guess  to   whom.      Jupiter  laughs 
at  lovers'  vows;  so  does  Pirkuns, 
cor  Samogitian  Jove.    And  I  am 
going    to    be    married    to    Mile. 
Julienne  Jwinska  the  8th  of  next 
month,  and  you  will  prove  yourself 
the  kindest  of  men  if  you  will  assist 
at  the  ceremony.     I  shall  entertain 
an  the  country  folk  of  Medintiltas 
and  the  neighbourhood  round  about, 
and  they  will  eat  several  oxen  and 
p^  without  number;   and  when 
they  are  drunk  they  will  dance  in 
the  meadow,  to  the  right  of  the 
a?enue,  you  remember.     You  will 
Bee  costumes  and  customs  worthy 
of  jour  attention,  and  you  will  also 
confer  an  immense  pleasure  upon 
JolieDDe  and  myself.    I  will  add 
that  a  refusal  on  your  part  would 
throw  us  into  utter  confusion.   You 
know  I  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
Church,  and  so  does  my  betrothed ; 
well,  our    clergyman   lives    about 
thirty  leagues  off,  and  is  crippled 
with  gout,  so  I  have  ventured  to 
hope   you    would   officiate  in    his 
Btead.    Believe  me,  my  dear  Pro- 
fessor, yours  very  sincerely, 

"Michel  Szemioth.*' 
At  the  end  of  the  letter^  a  very 


pretty  feminine  hand  wrote  a  post- 
script in  Jmond : — 

"  I,  a  Lithuanian  muse,  write  in 
Jmond,  Michel  is  very  impudent  to 
dare  to  doubt  of  meeting  your  ap- 
proval. There  is  no  one  except 
myself  who  would  be  mad  enough 
to  fancy  such  a  fellow  as  he.  You 
will  see  on  the  8th  of  next 
month  a  bride  who  has  some  chic 
about  her.  That  is  not  Jmond  ;  it 
is  French.  Don't  let  your  mind 
wander  during  the  ceremony." 

Neither  the  letter  nor  its  post- 
script pleased  me.  I  thought  both 
the  young  people  showed  unpardon- 
able levity  on  a  A'ery  solemn  occa- 
sion. Nevertheless,  how  could  I 
refuse  their  request  ?  I  confess, 
besides,  that  the  thing  itself  tempted 
me.  There  was  every  probability 
that  among  the  great  number  of 
gentlemen  who  would  assemble  at 
the  castle,  I  should  find  some  culti- 
vated persons  who  would  afford  me 
valuable  information.  My  Jmond 
glossary  was  very  full;  but  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  I  had  picked  up  from  the 
lips  of  rough  peasants  was  still 
wrapped  up  in  a  certain  obscurity. 
All  these  considerations  put  to- 
gether were  strong  enough  to  in- 
duce me  to  consent  to  the  Count's 
request,  and  I  promised  him  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  I  would 
be  at  Medintiltas.  How  much 
reason  I  had  to  repent  that  promise ! 

VIII. 

On  entering  the  avenue  of  the 
castle  I  saw  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  morning  dres3,  grouped 
upon  the  hall-door  steps  or  wander- 
ing about  the  alleys  of  the  park. 
The  courtyard  wns  full  of  peasants 
in  holiday  attire ;  and  on  every  side 
there  were  flowers,  and  garlands, 
and  flags,  and  festoons.  The  stew- 
ard showed  me  to  my  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  apologized  for  not 
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having  been  able  to  keep  my  old  quar- 
ters for  me.  My  new  room,  how- 
ever, was  very  nice ;  it  looked  out  on 
the  park,  and  was  underneath  the 
Count's  apartment.  I  dressed  in 
all  haste  for  the  ceremony,  and  put 
on  ray  clerical  garb,  but  neither  the 
Count  nor  his  bride  appeared.  The 
Count  had  gone  to  Dowghielly  to 
fetch  her,  and  they  ought  to  have 
arrived  long  before,  but  a  bride's 
toilette  is  no  small  matter. 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  a 
salvo  of  firearms  announced  the 
bride's  arrival,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  grand  carriage  entered  the  avenue 
drawn  by  four  splendid  horses.  By 
the  foam  that  covered  their  breasts 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  delay  was 
none  of  theirs.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  carriage  but  the  bride,  Mme. 
Dowghiello,  and  the  Count.  He  got 
out  first  and  gave  his  arm  to  Mme. 
Dowghiello.  Mile.  Jwinska,  with  a 
movement  full  of  grace  and  girlish 
coquetry,  seemed  as  if  she  would 
hide  behind  her  shawl  to  escape 
from  the  curious  stare  that  met  her 
on  every  side.  Nevertheless,  she 
stood  up  straight  in  the  carriage, 
and  was  going  to  take  the  Count's 
hand,  when  the  wheelers,  frightened 
perhaps  at  the  shower  of  flowers 
which  the  peasants  sent  in  the 
bride's  direction,  or  possibly  because 
they  also  felt  the  strange  terror 
with  which  Count  Sz6mioth  inspired 
animals,  reared  and  snorted.  One 
of  the  carriage  wheels  struck  the 
edge  of  the  stone  steps,  and  for  a 
moment  an  accident  seemed  immi- 
nent. Mile.  Jwinska  gave  a  slight 
cry,  but  very  soon  every  one 
was  reassured.  The  Count,  seizing 
her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  the 
top  of  the  steps,  just  as  easily  as  if 
fche  had  been  a  feather.  We  all 
applauded  his  skill  and  chivalrous 
gallantry.  The  peasants  hurrahed 
with  terrible  vigour,  and  the  bride, 
red  as  fire,  laughed  and  trembled  at 
the  Game  time.  The  Count  was  in 
110  hurry  to  lay  down  his  burden, 


and  seemed  to  exult  as  he  showed 
her  to  the  surrounding  crowd. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  tall  woman, 
pale,  thin,  her  clothes  in  disorder, 
her  hair  dishevelled,  and  all  her 
features  contracted  by  terror,  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  steps  with- 
out  any  one  knowing  where  she 
came  from. 

"  The  bear !"  she  screamed  in  her 
thin  piercing  voice,  "the  bear! 
Guns — bring  guns — ^he  is  carrying 
off  a  woman  !  Shoot  him  1  Shoot 
him  ! " 

It  was  the  Countess.  The  arrival 
of  the  bride  had  brought  every  one 
on  to  the  steps,  or  into  the  yard,  or 
to  the  windows.  Even  the  women 
who  watched  the  poor  mad  woman 
forgot  their  charge.  She  escaped, 
and,  without  being  seen  by  anyone, 
had  made  her  way  into  our  midst. 
It  was  a  very  painful  scene.  Not- 
withstanding her  cries  and  her  re- 
sistance, she  had  to  be  carried  off. 
Many  of  the  guests  knew  nothing 
of  her  illness,  and  everything  had  to 
be  explained  to  them.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  low  whispering,  and 
every  face  was  saddened.  A  bad 
omien,  said  all  the  people  who  were 
superstitious,  and  these  are  a  large 
body  in  Lithuania. 

Nevertheless,  Mile.  Jwinska  asked 
five  minutes  to  arrange  her  dress 
and  put  on  her  bridal  veil,  an  opera- 
tion that  took  her  a  good  hour  to 
perform.  This  was  more  time  even 
than  was  needed  for  informing  the 
people,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Countess's  illness,  of  its  nature  and 
cause. 

At  last  the  bride  appeared,  beau- 
tifully adorned,  and  glittering  with 
diamonds.  Her  aunt  introduced 
her  to  all  the  guests ;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  making  a  move  to  the 
chapel,  to  my  amazement,  Mme. 
Dowghiello,  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, gave  her  niece  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  this  smartly  enough  to 
make  people  who  did  not  see  it 
turn  round  their  heads.     The  blow. 
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however,  was  received  with  the 
utmost  compoBure,  and  no  one 
seemed  ia  the  least  surprised  at  it ; 
onlj  a  man  dressed  in  black  wrote 
down  something  on  a  piece  of  paper 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  seve- 
raJ  people  present  signed  it.  Not  till 
the  end  of  the  ceremony  did  I  ob- 
tain any  explanation  of  the  enigma. 
Had  I  understood  it  soqner  I  should 
not  ha?e  failed  to  raise  my  voice, 
with  all  the  authority  my  holy 
calling  could  give  it,  against  so 
hateful  a  practice,  the  sole  object  of 
vhich  was  to  establish,  in  case  of  a 
divorce  at  any  future  time,  a  pre- 
tence that  the  marriage  had  only 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  com- 
pulsion exercised  upon  one  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

After  the  religious  ceremonial,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  the  young  couple,  doing 
mj  best  to  let  them  see  the  full 
gravity  and  sacred  nature  of  the 
pledges  that  bound  them  together ; 
and  as  MUe.  Jwinska's  ill-judged 
postscript  to  the  Count's  letter  still 
weighed  on  my  mind,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  remind  her  that  she  was 
entering  upon  a  new  path,  and  one 
that  would  be  no  longer  begirt  with 
pleasure  and  youthful  joys,  but  full 
of  serious  responsibilities  and  grave 
trials.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
part  of  my  discourse  produced  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  bride,  as 
well  as  on  all  those  who  understood 
German. 

Salvos  of  firearms  and  shouts 
of  joy  greeted  the  procession  as  it 
emerged  from  the  chapel ;  and  then 
we  passed  into  the  dining-bail.  The 
entertainment  was  magnificent,  and 
every  one  was  hungry,  so  that  at  first 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  noise  of 
knives  and  forks.  Soon,  however, 
thanks  to  champagne  and  Hun- 
garian wines,  people  began  to  talk 
and  laugh,  and  even  to  shout.  The 
health  of  the  bride  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  and  scarcely  had  the 
guests  resumed  their  seats  when  an 


old  pane  with  white  moustachios 
stood  up,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voic«,  "  I  see  with  sorrow  that  our 
old  customs  are  dying  out.  Our 
forefathers  would  never  have  drunk 
that  toast  in  crystal  goblets.  We 
used  to  drink  it  in  the  bride's 
slipper,  or  rather,  in  her  boot,  for  in 
my  day  ladies  wore  red  morocco 
boots.  Let  us  show  that  we  are 
still  true  Lithuanians,  my  friends. 
And  you,  madame,  will  you  deign 
to  yield  me  your  slipper  ?" 

The  bride  coloured,  and  answered 
with  A  stifled  laugh,  "  Come  and 
take  it,  sir ;  I  shall  not  return  the 
compliment  with  your  boot.*' 

The  pane  needed  no  second  bid- 
ding; he  went  down  on  his  knees 
gallantly,  and  drew  off  the  little 
white  satin  shoe  with  a  red  heel; 
then  filling  it  with  champagne, 
drank  so  quickly  and  adroitly  that 
not  more  than  half  the  wine  ran 
over  his  clothes.  The  shoe  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  all  the  men 
drank  out  of  it,  but  not  without 
difficulty.  The  old  gentleman 
claimed  the  shoe  as  a  precious  relic, 
and  Mme.  Dowghiello  ordered  a 
maid  to  make  good  its  loss  to  her 
niece. 

This  toast  was  followed  by  many 
others,  and  soon  the  guests  became 
so  noisy  that  it  seemed  no  longer 
becoming  for  me  to  remain  with 
them.  1  escaped  from  table  with- 
out any  one  noticing  my  departure, 
and  went  out  of  doors  to  breathe 
some  fresh  air ;  but  there  again  I 
found  anything  but  an  edifying 
spectacle.  The  servants  and  pea- 
sants had  had  as  much  beer  and 
brandy  as  they  could  drink,  and 
most  of  them  were  already  drunk 
in  consequence.  There  had  also 
been  quarrels  and  broken  heads,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  here  and  there 
all  over  the  grass  the  drunkards  lay 
sprawling,  and  in  its  general  appear- 
ance the  place  somewhat  resembled 
a  battle-field.  I  might  have  been 
curious  to  get  a  cloye  view  of  some 
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of  the  popular  dances,  but  as  most 
of  them  were  performed  by  brazen- 
faced gipsies,  I  thought  it  would 
not  do  for  nie  to  mix  myself  with 
such  a  throng.  I  accordingly  re- 
tired to  ray  own  room  and  read  for 
some  time ;  then  undressing,  I  went 
to  bed,  and  soon  was  sound  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  castle  clock 
struck  three.  The  night  was  fine 
and  light,  although  the  moon  was  a 
little  clouded  by  a  thin  haze.  I 
tried  to  fall  asleep  again,  but  could 
not  succeed.  According  to  my 
usual  practice  on  such  occasions,  I 
set  about  getting  a  book  to  read, 
but  could  not  find  a  match.  I  got 
up,  and  was  feeling  my  way  cau- 
tiously about  the  room,  when  some 
large  dense  object  passed  before  my 
window,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  noise 
into  the  garden.  My  first  idea 
was  that  some  drunken  person  had 
fallen  out  of  a  window.  I  accord- 
ingly opened  mine  and  looked  out, 
but  could  see  nothing.  At  last  I 
succeeded  in  lighting  a  candle,  and 
having  got  back  into  bed  1  studied 
my  glossary  till  tea  was  brought  to 
me  in  the  morning. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  I  went 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  saw 
a  good  many  heavy  eyes  and  waahed- 
out  countenances,  and  learned  that 
the  entertainment  had  been  kept 
up  till  very  *late  the  night  before. 
Neither  the  Count  nor  the  young 
Countess  had  yet  appeared,  and  at 
half-past  eleven  people  began  to 
complain,  first  in  whispers,  but  soon 
pretty  loutily,  so  that  Doctor  Froe- 
ber  took  upon  hini«»elf  to  send  the 
Count'ei  valet  to  knock  at  his  mas- 
ter's door.  After  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  man  came  down- 
stairs, somewhat  agitated,  and  told 
Doctor  Froeber  that  he  had  knocked 
more  than  a  dozen  times  without 
f:etting  any  answer.  Then  Mme. 
Dowghiello,  the  Doctor,  and  I  held 
consultation.  The  valet's  anxiety 
had  communicated  itself  to  ine. 
"We    all    three   went   up'jtairs    to- 


gether, and  found  the  young  Coun- 
tess's maid  quite  bewildered,  and 
declaring  that  some  misfortune 
must  have  happened,  for  her  mis- 
tress's window  was  wide  open.  Then 
I  remembered,  with  terror,  the  heavy 
body  that  I  bad  seen  falling  before 
my  window.  We  knocked  loudly, 
but  got  no  answer.  At  last  the 
valet  brought  an  iron  bar  and  broke 
open  the  door  for  us.  No,  I  have 
no  strength  to  describe  the  horrid 
spectacle  that  met  our  eyes.  The 
young  Countess  was  stretched  dead 
on  her  bed,  covered  with  blood,  her 
face  dreadfully  torn,  and  her  throat 
cut  open.  The  Count  was  nowhere 
to  bo  seen,  and  since  that  day  he 
has  never  been  heard  of 

Doctor  Froeber  examined  the 
poor  young  woman's  terrible  wound. 

**  It  is  not  a  steel  instrument," 
he  exclaimed,  •*  which  inflicted  that 
wound.     It  is  a  bite." 

•         •         •        •         • 

The  Professor  shut  up  his  book, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire. 

"Is  the  story  finished?"  asked 
Adelaide. 

"  Yes  I "  replied  the  Professor,  ia 
a  mournful  voice. 

"  But  why  did  you  call  it  Lokis  ?  " 
she  continued,  *'not  one  of  the 
characters  has  that  name." 

•*  It  is  not  a  man's  name,"  said 
the  Professor.  "  Let  us  see  if  you 
know  what  lokis  means,  Theodore." 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea." 

"  If  you  had  studied  the  change 
of  Sanscrit  into  Lithuanian,  you 
would  have  recognized  in  lokis  the 
Sanscrit  arkcha  or  rikseha.  In  Lithu- 
anian lokis  is  the  animal  which  the 
Greeks  called  apxroc,  the  Komans 
ursuSt  and  the  Germans  bar.  Now 
you  can  see  the  meaning  of  my 
motto : — 

Miszka  zu  Lokiu 
Aba  du  tokiu. 

"  Ton  know  that  in  the  story  of 
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Eejnard,  the  bear  is  called  damp 
Brun.  Among  the  Slaves  he  is 
called  Michel,  Miszka  in  Lithu- 
aniao ;  and  this  surname  almost 
always  takes  the  place  of  his 
generic  name,  lokis.  Thus,  the 
Prench  have  forgotten  their  neo- 


Latin  term  of  goupil  or  gorpil  in 
substituting  that  of  renard,  I 
could  give  jou  many  other  similar 
examples." 

But  Adelaide  remarked  that  it 
was  late,  so  we  said  good  night  and 
separated. 


ENGLISH  GENTLEWOMEN  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH  CENTUEY. 


Tkw    narratives    have    ever    been 
written  that  have  excited  so  much 
admiration  and  provoked  so  much 
criticism  as  that  chapter  of  Macau- 
lay's  history  which  details  the  social 
state  of  England  from  the  year  1600 
to  the  accession  of  James  II.     I 
have  neither  the   desire    nor  the 
ability  to  plunge  into  this  contro- 
fersy.    I  merely  wish,  in  this  paper, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  life  of  an 
English  gen  tie  woman  during  thefirat 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
•of  which,  it  appears  to  me.  Lord 
jMacaulay  has  given  a  false  impres- 
sion.   The  gentlewoman  who  was 
**in  tastes  and  acquirements  below 
a  housekeeper  or  a  still-room  maid 
of  the  present   day,  who  stitched 
and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry  wine, 
cored  marigolds,  and  made  the  crust 
for  the  venison  pasty"* — ^this  de- 
scription, so  terse  and  epigrammatic, 
pleases  and  satisfies  the  indolent 


fancy  of  that  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  care  not  to  study  and 
form  their  own  opinions,  but  are 
content  to  take  them  at  second 
hand.  To  any  one  who  desires  to 
sift  the  truth,  and  does  not  put  his 
faith  implicitly  in  any  historian,  but 
compares  statements  carefully,  and 
then  draws  practical  conclusions, 
the  question  will  naturally  arise, 
was  the  gentlewoman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  so  Milgar  and  illi- 
terate as  represented  by  the  bril- 
liant but  hasty  critic  ?  Undoubtedly, 
the  chief  recommendations  of  a 
lady  at  that  period  were  "  religion, 
housewifery,  and  estate,"  and  she 
certainly  excelled  in  practical  use- 
fulness ;  yet  I  trust  I  shall  also  be 
able  to  show  that  she  lacked  neither 
the  graces  nor  the  tenderness  of  her 
sex — though  Laud  ungallantly  called 
them  "  an  unquiet  and  troublesome 
generation."!     To  form  a  wrong 


•  "History  of  Bngknd,"  Vol,  I.,  p.  153. 

t  Strafford's  "  Letter*  and  Despatches,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  133. 
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estimate  of  the  gentlewomen  of  this 
period  is  the  more  inexcusable  as 
we  ha?e  such  ample  materials  for 
forming  a  correct  one.  The  manor- 
houses  of  England  abound  in  such 
records,  which,  after  remaining  for 
generations  unknown  and  unread, 
have  been  dragged  into  the  glare  of 
daylight  by  the  laudable  curiosity 
of  the  antiquarians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  the  letters  of  Sir  George 
Badcliffe  (Strafford*s  friend)  there 
are  the  portraits  of  two  ladies — 
BadclifTe's  mother  and  his  wife — 
gentlewomen  living  in  the  quiet 
Yorkshire  manor-house,  a  useful, 
charitable,  somewhat  sombre  exist- 
ence.  The  elder  sewed,  spun,  gar- 
dened, and  ministered  to  the  wants 
of  her  poorer  neighbours.  She  also 
read  much,  not  cookery  books,  but 
such  solid  reading  as  Biblical  com- 
mentaries, sermons,  Camden's  Bri- 
tannica,  and  DanieFs  poems — an 
admirable  assortment  of  divinity, 
history,  and  poetry.  Her  sisters 
and  her  daughters  shared  in  these 
literary  tastes,  and  with  books, 
needlework,  gardening,  and  their 
village  charities  these  ladies  pos- 
sessed in  the  fullest  degree  all  the 
occupations  and  enjoyments  women 
should  crave  for.* 

The  younger  Mrs.  Eadcliffe 
(Strafford's  cousin)  is  a  depressing 
study,  yet  she  certainly  does  not 
strike  the  reader  as  either  vulgar 
or  illiterate.  She  was  housewifely 
exceedingly,  and  much  more.  Dur- 
ing her  husband's  long  and  frequent 
sojourns  in  London  (for  he  was  a 
barrister)  she  managed  his  estate 
for  him,  cleverly  and  well.  Of  a 
nervous  temperament  in  those 
stormy  days,  she  was  much  cum- 
bered with  earthly  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, not  for  herself,   but  for  her 


husband  and  only  child.  Sorer 
trials  awaited  her  elder  years.  A» 
Koyalists,  her  husband  and  son  wer» 
obliged  to  live  in  exile  and  penurj 
on  the  Continent.  The  estate  b 
Yorkshire  was  confiscated  by  the 
Puritan  government,  and  out  of  it 
a  wretched  pittance  was  doled  to 
Mrs.  Eadcliffe.  Even  this  she  was 
not  suffered  to  enjoy  in  quietaeaf^ 
for  she  was  constantly  harassed  ai 
a  '^  malignant,"  and  on  one  occasioa 
underwent  a  lengthened  impriaon- 
ment.  Thus  lived  in  much  misery, 
but  greater  patience,  Miatrew 
Anne  Eadcliffe,  until  death  ter- 
minated  her  sufferings  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  she  was 
then,  as  if  in  mockery  of  her  fate, 
buried  in  "Westminster  Abbey .t 

A  woman  of  kindred  virtues  waa 
Grace  Grenvile,  wife  of  the  chival- 
rous Sir  Bevil  Grenvile,  addreaad 
by  her  husband  as  his  "  best  friend.' 
Grace  was  a  very  lovely  character. 
It  must  have  been  a  noble  woman 
and  a   perfect  wife   of  whom  her 
husband  could  write :— "  She  haf' 
ever  drawn  so  evenly  in  her  yok. 
with  me,  as   she  hath  never  prert 
before   or  hung    behind   me,  nor 
ever  opposed  or  resisted  my  will, 
and  yet  truly  I  have  not  in  this  or 
anything  else  endeavoured  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  power  with  her  but 
of  reason,  and  though  her  love  will 
submit    to    either,  yet    truly  my 
respect  will  not  suffer  me  to  urge 
her  with  power,  unless  I  can  con- 
vince with  reason."  %    ^^  ^^^  ^^' 
band's   various    manor-houses  she 
spent  her  married  life,  surrounded 
by  her  children  and  her  servants, 
performing  earnestly  and  unosten- 
tatiously fdl  the  duties  and  all  the 
gentle  charities  of  home.     Occa- 
sionally the  veil  that  hides  Grace- 
Grenvile  from  us  is  lifted,  and  we 


*  '^The  Life  and  Conegpondenoe  of  Sir  Qtorm  Badcliffe,"  edited  by  Whitaker. 
1810.  ' 

t  Ibid. 


t  "Life  of  Hampden,"  by  Lord  Nugent. 
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catch  as  in  a  mirror  ber  fair  lioea- 
ments.  But  these  hurried  glimpses 
of  her  in  her  husband's  letters,  and 
in  those  of  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Eliot,=^  do  not  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
and  only  awaken  a  fruitless  desire 
to  hear  and  see  more. 

The  first  two  wives  of  Strafford, 
Mai*garet  Clifford  and  Arabella 
KoUes,  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  for  they  were 
the  daughters  of  earls ;  and  the 
children  of  peers  in  that  age  com- 
monly received  a  higher,  wider 
education  than  the  children  of 
knights  and  squires,  and  Arabella 
Holies  was  educated  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  her  father, 
the  Earl  of  Clare,  described  by 
contemporaries  as  "the  most  ex- 
actl;^  accomplished  gentleman  in 
Christendom."  t  Strafford's  third 
wife,  Elizabeth  Ehodes,  was  only 
the  daughter  of  a  Torkshire  squire, 
and  her  marriage  to  a  Wentworth 
was  a  nine  days*  wonder  to  society 
ii  that  age.  If  one  of  her  letters 
lave  been  preserved,  but  a  sentence 
written  by  her  on  the  back  of  one 
of  her  husband's  letters  shows  suffi- 
ciently that  she  possessed,  at  least, 
one  accomplishment — delicate  and 
beautiful  penmanship  J  —  which, 
judging  from  the  numerous  almost 
illegible  scrawls  that  have  come 
down  to  us  as  the  handwriting  of 
great  statesmen,  §  was  not  common 
in  her  day.  She  studied  heraldry 
and  wrote  poetry,  but  of  this  litter 
talent  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added 
that  Strafford  did  not  think  highly: 
** Tour  wits  lie  a  graver  way  than 
Borts  with  mating  of  verses."  II  For 
Elizaheth  Ehodes  Strafford  aban- 
doned a  more  brilliant  and  useful 
alliance  with   the  Lady  Lettice,  a 


daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,T  and 
he  never  had  reason  to  regret  bi^ 
choice.  Lady  Wentworth  was  a 
most  loving,  devoted  wife,  to  whom 
her  husband  was  everything,  and 
his  title  and  wealth  not  a  feather*^ 
weight  in  the  balance.  A  rarer 
virtue  was  her  tender  love  and  care 
of  her  husband's  motherless  children 
— an  affection  that  sprang  from  a 
higher  and  purer  source  than  time 
of  instinct.  Her  love,  half  awe> 
half  adoration,  and  her  naive  sim- 
plicity, charmed  and  amused  her 
husband.  Her  tender  pity  to  the 
Irish  tempered  somewhat  her  hus- 
band's severity,  as  a  silvery  summer 
cloud  softens  the  too  penetratiiis; 
light  of  the  sun.  Her  fears  fop 
Strafford's  health,  his  safety — lest 
he  should  cross  the  Channel  in  the 
autumn  gales — lest  the  Irish  should 
worry  him — these  things  absorbed 
her  thoughts.  She  secretly  won- 
dered why  all  the  world  should  not 
fall  down  and  worship  her  hero, 
and  re<?arded  the  world  half  with 
pity  and  half  with  scorn  because  it 
could  not.  *• 

Lucius  Carey,  Lord  Falkland, 
resembled  Strafford  in  one  respect, 
and  in  one  only :  he  married  beneath 
him — much  against  the  wishes  of 
his  friends.  His  wife  was  only  a 
simple  gentlewoman — her  name  was 
Lettice  Morison.  Though  beneath 
her  accomplished  husband  in  rank, 
she  was  in  all  other  respects  his 
equal.  Clarendon  says  she  wns 
"  a  lady  of  most  extraordinary  wit 
and  judgment,  and  of  the  most 
signal  virtue  and  exemplary  life.ft 
She  was  an  adoring  mother,  and 
her  boundless  generosity  to  her 
children's  attendants  somewhat 
crippled  her  husband's  estate,  which 


♦  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,"  bj  J.  Forater,  Vol.  II. 

t  **  Biographia  Britannica,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  2643. 

X  "Stateamenof  the  Commonwealth,"  by  J.  Porster,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  278,  noU. 

I  **  Diary  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes."  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,"  by  J.  Fonter. 

I  "Life  of  Strafford,"  by  Elizabeth  Cooper,  Vol  II. 

1  "Strafford  Letters,"  Vol  L,  p.  74. 

••  "Life  of  Strafford,"  bv  Elizabeth  Cooper. 

ft  "Life  of  ClarcndoD,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  40. 
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for  his  rank  was  not  large.  On 
one  occasion  a  friend  was  dissuading 
her  from  making  some  particular]^ 
unreasonable  request  for  one  of 
these  servants ;  Lady  Falkland  lis- 
tened patiently  to  his  arguments, 
and  then  naively  observed,  **  I  war- 
rant you  for  all  this,  I  will  obtain 
it  of  my  lord ;  ii  will  cost  me  hut 
the  expense  of  a  few  tears^  • 

Left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  she 
devoted  her  life  henceforth  to  pious 
duties,  the  education  of  her  children, 
and  works  of  charity.  She  con- 
stantly visited  her  poorer  neigh- 
bours in  their  cottages,  when  she 
read  to  them  whilst  they  spun.f 
So  she  passed  a  long  life,  a  discon- 
solate widow  and  the  most  devout, 
pious,  and  virtuous  lady  of  the  time 
«he  'lived  in.  J 

Equal  to  any  of  those  already 
mentioned  in  domestic  virtues,  but 
of  a  firmer,  bolder  character,  was 
Alice  Osborne,  Mrs.  "Waudesforde. 
Her  husband  was  a  needy  York- 
shire squire,  who,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  married  an  heir- 
oss.  Alice  had  a  marked  character, 
an  inflexible  will,  and  was  patient, 
pious,  clever,  and  slightly  dogmatic. 
Beneath  her  sway,  poor,  weak, 
virtuous  Christopher  Wandesforde 
speedily  succumbed ;  and  under  the 
just  but  iron  rule  of  his  wife  the 
old  manor  and  estate  of  Xirkling- 
ton  throve  exceedingly.  Punctual 
and  rigid,  "  she  looked  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  ate  not 
the  bread  of  idleness.**  The  brain 
and  soul  of  that  well-ordered,  grim 
household  was  Alice  Wandesforde. 
Nor  was  she  ungenerous  or  un- 
charitable. To  the  poor  she  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  —  help 
practical  and  hard  certainly,  and 
with  no  emotional  feminine  tender- 


ness. To  her  husband's  relatives 
she  was  just  and  even  generous; 
but  of  all  the  members  of  the 
human  race  (herself  excepted)  good 
Mistress  Alice  was  somewhat  dis- 
trustful. Slie  wrote  many  prayers 
and  meditations.  Her  piety  was  of 
the  stern,  introspective  type  of  the 
Puritans,  and  yet  perhaps,  after  all. 
Mistress  Alice  was  better  than  her 
creed.  § 

The  daughter  of  this  excellent 
matron  inherited  her  mother's  piety 
and  good  sense  ;  but  tender,  loving, 
childlike  in  faith  and  life  was  gentle 
Mrs.  Alice  Thornton.  Her  lot  was 
cast  in  the  dark  and  evil  times  of 
the  civil  wars.  Her  home  was  a 
sorrowful  one — poverty,  the  cold- 
ness of  friends,  a  foolish  husband, 
a  flock  of  sickly  children,  and  her 
own  constant  ill-health.  For  one 
who  had  been  a  beauty  during  her 
maidenhood,  these  were  not  sunny 
surroundings ;  but  sorrow  and  care 
had  no  power  to  stain  a  soul  so 
pure  and  guilelesti  as  that  of  Alice 
Thornton.  Though  her  autobio- 
graphy contains  few  events,  except 
the  sorrowful  chronicle  of  many 
deaths,  constant  poverty,  and  her 
own  ill-health,  yet  throughout  the 
narrative  breathes  a  spirit  of  cheer- 
ful piety,  a  love  of  all  things  human 
and  divine,  and  patient  resignation 
to  her  hard  fate.  ||  As  to  the  literary 
merits  of  the  autobiography,  they 
are  not  great;  but  it  is  at  least 
as  well  written  as  it  would  be  by 
ninety-nine  out  a  hundred  English 
gentlewomen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

One  more  instance  must  dose 
this  hurried  sketch.  A  Puritan  was 
Margaret  Tyndale,  wife  of  John 
Wintbrop,  the  founder  of  the 
New  England  colony.  Tender  piety 


•  **  Aubrey'B  Minutes  of  Lives." 

f  **  Granger's  Biographical  History." 

i  **  AtheDse  Oxonienses,"  by  Anthony  Wood. 

§  **  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Christopher  Wandesford,"  by  Thomas  Comber,  LL.D. 

II  '*  Life  of  Mrs.  Alice  Thomtcu/'  pubUhhtd  by  the  Surtces  Society. 
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marked  all  Margarets  thoughts, 
word:?,  and  deeds.  iN'ot  the  stera 
introspective  religion  of  Alice  Wan- 
ilesforde,  but  a  love  of  God,  that 
spread  as  naturally  as  the  sunshine 
and  tbe  dew  does  to  all  living 
creatures.  A  loving  wife,  a  kind 
Dotlier,  a  tender  stepmother,  a 
^uih  mistress,  her  letters  reflect 
ril  her  tender,  brave,  hopeful  spirit, 
giring  (what,  unfortunately,  all 
letters  do  not  give)  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  writer's  mind.  As  for  the 
orthography,  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  a  lost  art,  every 
one  spelled  as  seemed  good  in  his 
or  her  own  eyes,  in  the  dark  age 
when,  as  yet,  dictionaries  were  not. 
In  all  her  husband's  trials  in  his 
own  land,  and  through  the  long 
veans  of  his  self-imposed  exile, 
Margaret  "Wintbrop  was  the  good 
angel  of  his  life ;  and  when  she  died 
she  well  merited  her  husband's 
eulogium :  *'  A  woman  of  singular 
virtue,  prudence,  modesty,  and 
piety,  and  specially  beloved  and 
honoured  of  all  tbe  country."  * 

With  Margaret  Wintbrop  I  close 
this  slight  record  of  women's  lives 
two  centuries  ago.  Gentlewomen 
in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
certainly  not  as  learned  as  the 
ladies  of  the  sixteenth  ;  but  neither 


are  gentlewomen  of  the  nineteenth. 
As  to  what  girls  commonly  were 
taught  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  are  told  by  Lady  Halkett,t  they 
learned  to  write,  to  read,  to  dance, 
to  speak  French,  to  play  on  the 
lute  and  on  the  virginals,  and  to 
execute  all  manner  uf  needlework, 
and  above  all  they  cultivated  those 
lovely  graces  of  womanhood — piety, 
obedience,  industry,  patience.  The 
women  of  that  age  lived  in  the 
seclusion  and  modest  quietness  that 
best  befits  their  sex.  Domestic  life 
was  their  sphere,  and  in  the  old 
moated  granges  and  secluded  manor- 
houses  they  led  lives  as  removed 
from  the  glare  and  the  bustle  of  the 
world  as  nuns  in  a  convent. 

I  have  gathered  these  stories  in 
the  silent,  seldom-trodden  bye^ 
paths  of  history.  Culled  thus  out  of 
obscurity,  they  may,  like  a  tuft  of 
-violets  pulled  in  the  greenwood, 
please  by  their  modest  beauty  an 
eye  wearied  with  the  flaunting 
brightness  of  more  gaudy  blossoms. 
If  they  succeed  in  tnus  instructing 
my  readers,  I  shall  not  have  gathered 
them  iu  vain,  since  all  that  tends 
to  exalt  and  ennoble  women  in  any 
age,  in  any  clime,  is  part  of  the 
poetry  of  the  world. 


•  "  Life  and  Lettera  of  Jolm  "Winthrop,"  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

t  *' Autobiography  of  Anne  Marray,  Lady  Halkett,'*  pablished  by  the  Camden  Society. 
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STUDIES  IN   SCOTTISH  LITERATUEE. 


No.  I.' 


SIR   DAVID    LYNDSAT. 


Song  writers  were  comparatively,  if 
not  entirely,  unknown  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 
The  Scottish  poets  who  preceded 
him  were  destitute  of  the  lyric  im- 
pulse; and  we  may  search  the 
works  of  Henryson,  Douglas,  and 
Dunbar  in  vain  for  a  song.  Such 
popular  effusions  were  first  written 
when  the  populace  began  to  attract 
notice,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
there  was  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  the  poets  and  the  people 
in  education  and  position.  It  was 
only  on  the  appearance  of  Bums 
that  the  poets  were  not  confined  to 
the  learned,  her  ministers,  teachers, 
Court  retainers,  whose  poetry  bears 
unmistakable  marks  of  their  pro- 
fessions. With  the  exception  of 
Dunbar  and  Lyndsay,  they  possessed 
no  divine  inspiration.  Their  poems 
are  simply  beautiful  and  truthful 
sketches  of  the  manners  of  the 
time  in  rhyme,  and  but  occasionally 
do  they  rise  into  the  realms  of 
poetry  proper.  Their  verses  con- 
tain little  heat  to  warm  one's  feel- 
ings, and  a  living  poet  could  hardly 
tune  his  lyre  from  their  stiflF,  cold 
melody.  The  smallness  of  the 
nation  contracted  their  genius,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  would  be  to  make  painfully 
evident  the  absence  of  their  surging 
melody  and  sweeping  fulness.  A 
stray  ballad  or  a  coarse  humorous 
ditty  nearly  comprised  the  popular 


poems  that  floated  about.  For  a 
very  considerable  period  the  clergy 
looked  upon  minstrelsy  as  clandes- 
tine, it  being  more  coarse  than 
elevating.  Until  Burns  appeared, 
the  people  had  not  made  their  owq 
songs ;  thereafter  they  became  in- 
tensely lyrical,  charged  with  deep 
human  interest.  The  gush  of  new 
song  was  long  in  travelling  north- 
wards ;  but  when  it  came  it  flooded 
the  land.  Rough  voices  were  tuned 
to  sweetest  song.  Weird  ballads, 
the  legacies  of  centuries,  corrupted 
and  mangled,  were  thrown  aside  for 
thrilling  lyrics. ,  There  then  quicklj 
sprang  up  many  passionate  poets 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people — from 
the  shepherds  on  the  hills,  the 
ploughmen  on  the  dales,  the  arti- 
zans  in  the  towns.  It  was  the 
advent  of  a  new  school,  which 
through  all  its  subsequent  windings 
and  eddyings  yet  bears  most  pro- 
minently its  leading  original  fea- 
tures given  by  Bm'ns.  They  sing 
for  the  love  of  singing,  as  the  old 
poets  sung  for  the  love  of  vmting. 
Burns  was  the  first  peasant  poet 
that  caught  the  attention  of  the 
nation. 

The  works  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay 
were,  many  years  ago,  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  house  in  Scot- 
land, and  they  were  read  in  the 
schools  as  class-books  ;  now  his 
name  is  fast  fading  into  shadowy 
tradition,   his   power   is    gone   for 
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€ver;  but  his  poems  are  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  interest.     He 
stood  between  the  two  great  eras 
of  Scottish  life,  a  connecting  link 
between  ancient  and  modem  his- 
toiY.    He  was  an   early  advocate 
of  mild  reform ;  and  although  his 
writings    were    unmistakable     at- 
tempts to  expose  the  abuses  of  the 
€harch  of  Eome,  it  nowhere  ap- 
pears that  he    renounced  his   ad- 
herence to  the  Church.    His  works 
prepared  the  way,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  for  the   Reformers.     He 
vas  romantic  and  gay  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own.  He  observed  characters, 
noted  their  difference,  studied  their 
similarities,  and   evinced  an   apti- 
tude for  seeing  beneath  the  surface. 
After  the  lapse  of  four  centuries, 
bis  poems   are  yet   individualized 
and  typical.    He  has   given  us  a 
^ood  gallery  of  pictures,  but  the 
artist  was  only  a  medium  colourist. 
Of  that  period   we  have  many 
liters,  yet  in  truth  we  have  httle 
substantial  information  of  the  real 
manners  and  lives  of  the  people  and 
state  of  the  countiy.     The  lights 
that  then  shone    only  lit  up  odd 
comers  and  retired  nooks.     From 
veiy  foggy  outlines  and  misty  views 
the  spirit  of  romance  has  drawn 
many  fantastic  sketches,  notable  for 
their  poetic  beauties  on    the  one 
hand,  and  their  utter  want  of  truth 
on  the  other.     Until  the  brightness 
of  the  Reformation  dawned,  Scot- 
land ^as   as    one    dark    morass. 
Prior  to  that  event,  and  notwith- 
standing some  valuable  researches, 
the  Scottish  historians  present  to 
ws  the  merest  skeletons  of  the  real 
fctory.    The  time  has  too  far  gone 
for  life  to  be  infused  into  these  dry 
records ;  the  rust  of  ages  has  eaten 
away  the  heart  and  core  of  steel, 
wid  no  substance  exists.     Many  of 
^ie  coarsest  features  are  most  pro- 
jninent,  as  the  walls   of   a  burnt 
^"il«lin£(.     The  vices  and  follies, 
^fie  chivalry  and  martial  spirit,  are 
^^s  ciiielly  familiar.   The  time  was 


harsh,  and  the  poetry  was  coarse ; 
generous  feelings  prompted  base 
actions ;  noble  sentiments  lay  along- 
side selfish  desires.  Man  stands 
out  from  the  midst  of  this  sur- 
rounding mist  atid  mire  as  encased 
in  a  steel  cuirass,  his  visage  con- 
cealed from  mortal  ken.  Nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  were  then 
engaged  in  self-preservation.  Scot- 
land was  struggling  hard  against 
its  southern  neighbour  to  keep  in 
its  own  life-blood.  Over  its  rough 
heather  hills,  in  its  stretching  vales, 
on  its  storm-beaten,  rocky  shores, 
along  its  moody,  wooded  lochs, 
were  scattered  monasteries,  nun- 
neries, chapels,  and  occasionally 
magnificent  cathedrals.  In  remote 
districts  priests  were  spreading  the 
faith.  Their  legends  and  traditions 
are  still  being  cast  up  to  light  by 
the  industrious  students  as  they 
dig  in  this  old  ground.  Learning 
and  the  art  of  war  were  greatly 
cultivated  ;  soldiers  and  priests 
formed  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
and  commerce  languished,  not  being 
encouraged.  The  bishop  was  the 
patron  and  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
founder,  of  the  Universities. 

But  alongside  such  rugged,  stern 
facts  as  these,  we  meet  sometimes 
with  glimpses  of  real  life,  which, 
were  we  to  follow  to  the  extent  they 
often  point,  we  would  be  following 
will-o*-the-wisps,  which  would  land 
us  into  a  miry  bog.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
were  the  poetry  of  the  period  not 
to  breathe,  however  faintly,  the 
spirit  which  animated  that  age. 
The  sad  and  gloomy  verses  portray 
the  sad  and  gloomy  times.  The 
coarse,  riotous  poems  depict  to  a 
nicety  the  age  of  pleasure  and 
corrupt  living.  The  poems  are 
veritable  chronicles,  authentic  re- 
cords. "  The  scholastic  System," 
says  M.  Taine,  "had  enthroned  the 
dead  letter,  and  peopled  the  world 
with  dead  understandings.''  While 
England,  about  the  same  period,  had 
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strolling  players,  holiday  pageants, 
May-poles,  and  Christmas  festivities, 
Scotland  had  only  occasional  fairs 
and  trysts.  To  theatrical  repre- 
sentations it  did  not  even  then  take 
kindly. 

The  ruins  of  Linlithgow  Palace, 
grim  and  grey  alongside  the  loch, 
are  associated  with  our  thoughts  of 
that  period.  The  roofless  halls,  the 
decaying  walls,  the  empty  square, 
the  exquisite  masonry,  are  all  as 
annotations  of  our  Scotch  poems. 
Their  power  and  life  have  long  ago 
departed.  The  poems  and  the 
ruins  are  closely  associated  ;  the 
one  recalls  the  other.  Yet  what  a 
space  is  between  them  and  us! 
The  vivifying  imagination  of  a  poet 
or  a  novelist  can  alone  bridge  over 
that  chasm.  The  long  arms  of 
many  years  have  fallen  since  then, 
and  the  darkness  of  night  still 
envelops  Lyndsay's  life;  and  one 
has  to  be  cautious  and  slow'  in 
movements  as  he  gropes  in  the 
dark  through  the  once-tenanted 
balls,  but  now  deserted,  ruinous 
walls. 

Lyndsay's  life  is  enshrouded  in 
vagueness.  His  own  verses  give 
ns  fuller  glimpses  of  the  man  than 
are  anywhere  to  be  foimd.  Little 
or  no  importance  is  attached  to  his 
life ;  all  the  interest  revolves  round 
his  writings.  It  is  not  exactly 
known  where  he  was  bom,  or  where 
he  died;  but  it  would  seem  his 
birthplace  is  Garmylton,  now  Gar- 
leton,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Haddington.  There  yet  remain  in 
ruins  the  walls  of  a  castellated 
manor-house  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, surrounded  by  a  large  farm 
steading.  The  place  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of 
fertile,  well- cultivated  land.  About 
a  mile  eastward,  on  the  open  plain, 
is  the  village  of  Athelstaneford, 
whicli  in  a  later  period  possessed 
two  minister  poets,  Blair  and  Home, 
whose  poems  form  part  of  the 
Scottish  classics.    Across  the  Firth 


of  Forth  is  seen  the  coast  of  '. 
with  teeming  landscape  and 
stretching  hills  and  pleasant  tc 
lying  along  its  shores.  In 
ancestral  home  he  passed  his  cl 
hood  and  youth,  with  daily  i 
or  walks  to  the  grammai-scha 
the  ancient  burgh,  lying  in  '] 
Valley,  where  he  received  his  ( 
education.  Within  sijrht  there 
the  metropolis,  partly  concc 
behind  Arthur's  Seat,  with 
king,  nobles,  and  gentry  of 
land  clustering  round  the  i 
Court  at  flolyrood,  to  which,  dc 
less,  the  ripening  youth  cast  lie 
ing  looks.  His  name  is  (f 
among  tiie  incorporated  studen 
St.  Salvador's  College,  St.  Andr 
for  the  year  1508  or  1509,  an< 
a  strange  coincidence  the  follow 
name  on  the  register  is  tba 
David  Betone,  the  future  A 
bishop  and  Cardinal.  Several 
writers,  from  allusions  and  n 
ences  in  Lyndsay's  works,  1 
arrived  at  the  unvirarranted  ( 
elusion  that  he  had  visited 
Continent,  but  the  truth  is 
nothing  is  known  of  his  yo 
No  great  interest  seems  to  I 
centred  round  him  at  any  time, 
our  records  and  private  papers  < 
tain  no  insight  into  his  joutl 
days.  The  historian  or  biogn^i 
cannot  invent  statements,  but  e 
one's  imagination  can  fill  in 
outline  of  ,the  picture  as  may  s( 
to  him  appropriate. 

From  out  this  vagueness  he 
pears  in  1511,  having  readied 
position  he  occupied  until  his  lal 
end .  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotli 
was  then  in  his  fame.  While 
promoted  all  industries  and  put 
enterprise,  he  held  out  a  helpi 
hand  to  everything  connected  w 
art  and  literature.  Around  h 
gathered  a  motley  group ;  V^^ 
of  talent  crowded  about  hini.  J 
jovial  disposition,  easily  appro^^^ 
ahd  socially  inclined,  attracted  sto) 
relaters,  stage-players,  buffoons,  a 
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jesters,  and  men  of  like  free-and- 
easj  manners  and  vagabondish  life 
and  thought,  who  could  chase  the 
dull  cares  and  depressing  tempera- 
ture from  the  mind  of  a  sovereign. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Court  had  to 
have  its  amusements ;  then  the 
amusers  were  attached  to  the 
Court.  A  jester  was  as  indis- 
pensable as  a  private  secretary — 
perhaps  more  so,  because  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  public  amuse- 
ments in  the  cold,  grey,  Scottish 
capitaL  The  Court  had  to  be 
amused  occasionally  of  an  evening, 
after  severe  intrigues  and  counter- 
feits. In  this  service  of  a  hybrid 
tale-teller  and  stage-player  Lyndsay 
entered,  and  was  in  his  humour. 
Smns  were  expended  by  the  Court 
to  purchase  suits  of  blue  and  yellow 
taffetas  for  play-coats  to  the  poet. 

The  following  year,  1513,  he  was 
the  witness  of  a  remaiteble  scene 
in  the  church  of  Linlithgow.  It 
was  immediately  before  the  Battle 
of  Flodden,  when  the  King  rashly 
resolved  to  invade  the  north  of 
England.  The  following  graphic 
sentences  finom  Pitscottie's  History 
have  been  often  quoted ;  but  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  apparition 
was  a  scheme  devised  by  the  Queen 
for  the  piupose  of  working  upon 
the  Kmg's  superstitious  feelings : — 

"  The  King  came  to  Lithgow,  where 
he  happened  to  be  for  the  time  at  the 
Counsel],  verie  sad  and  dolorous, 
ii^keand  his  devotion  to  God  to  send 
hna  good  chance  and  fortune  in  his 
voyage.  In  this  mean  time,  there  came 
a&e  man,  clad  in  ane  blew  gowns,  in 
at  the  Kirk  doores,  and  belted  about 
him  in  ane  roll  of  linning  cloth,  ane 
pair  of  brotikins  on  his  feet,  to  the 
great  of  his  legs,  with  all  other  hose 
and  clothis  conforme  thereto ;  but  he 
had  nothing  on  his  head,  but  syde  red 
yellow  Loire  beliind,  and  on  his  haHTets, 
which  went  down  to  his  shoulders,  but 
his  forehead  was  held  and  hair.  lie 
seemed  to  be  a.  man  of  two  and  fiftie 
yeeres,  with  ane  great  pyke-stafFe  in  bis 
fland,  and  came  tirst  forward  among 


the  Lords,  cryand  and  spearand  for  the 
King,  sayand  *  he  desired  to  speak  with 
him.'  While  at  the  last,  he  came 
where  the  King  was  sitting  in  the  desk 
at  his  prayers;  but  when  he  saw  the 
King,  he  made  him  little  reverence  op 
salutation,  but  leaned  downe  grovell- 
ings  on  the  dask  before  him,  and  said 
to  him  in  this  manner,  as  after 
follows:—*  Sir  King,  my  Mother  hath 
sent  me  to  you  desiring  you  not  to 
passe  at  tins  time,  wliere  thou  art 
purposed ;  for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt 
not  fair  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none 
that  passeth  with  thee.  Further,  she 
bade  ye  melle  with  no  woman,  nor  use 
theur  Counsell,  nor  let  them  touch  thy 
body,  nor  thou  theirs;  for,  and  thou 
do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and 
brought  to  shame.' 

"  Be  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words, 
unto  the  King's  Grace,  the  Even-song 
was  neere  done,  and  the  King  paused 
on  thir  words,  studying  to  give  him  an 
answer ;  but,  in  the  meane  time,  before 
the  King's  eyes,  and  in  presence  of  all 
the  Lords  that  were  about  him  for  the 
time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
could  no  wayes  be  seene  nor  compre- 
hended, but  vanished  away  as  he  had 
bene  ane  blink  of  the  sunne,  or  ane  whiss 
of  the  whirlwind,  and  could  no  more 
be  scene.  I  heard  say.  Sir  David  Lind* 
say.  Lion  Herdd,  and  John  English^ 
the  marshall,  who  were  at  that  time 
young  men,  and  speciall  servants  to  tho 
King's  Grace,  were  standand  prescntlio 
besyd  the  King,  who  thought  to  have 
layd  hands  on  this  man,  that  they 
mij-ht  have  speared  further  tydings  at 
him :  but  all  for  nought ;  they  could  not 
touch  him,  for  he  vanished  away  be- 
twixt them  and  was  no  more  seene." 

Buchanan  gives  a  similar  ac- 
count, and  states  that  had  he  not 
received  it  from  Lyndsay,  **a  maa 
of  unsuspected  probity  and  veracity, 
attached  to  literature,  and  during 
life  invariably  opposed  to  false- 
hood,** he  would  have  accounted  it 
a  commonly  reported  fable.  The* 
curious  reader  will  find  this  inci- 
dent also  related  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  "Marmion." 

From  1513  to  1522  he  had 
charge  of  the  young  prince,  being 
Ins.-eonstant  companion,  sometimes 
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«tyled  the"Kingis  maister  usher  ** 
and  "  Kingis  master  of  houshald," 
at  tlie  salary  of  £40.  Lyndsay  pos- 
sessed considerable  common  sense, 
and  had  a  great  detestation  of 
abuses;  enjoyed  a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  a  free,  outspoken 
tongue.  Influenced  by  no  preju- 
dices, his  counsels  were  unbiased 
and  honest.  This  was  probably 
the  happiest  period  of  both  their 
lives.  Gawin  Dunbar  was  the 
Kinji's  chief  instructor,  but  the 
poet  in  his  tender  years  of  infancy 
so  endeared  himself  to  the  King 
that  the  first  words  he  could  say 
were  **  Pa,  Da,  Lyn."  His  principal 
occupation  was  that  of  amusing  the 
King  with  ancient  stories  of  ro- 
mance  and  war,  of  old  and  myste- 
rious prophecies,  of  Scottish  fables 
and  horrors.  These  he  had  to 
diversify  with  scenes  of  merriment 
and  mimicry,  with  playing  tunes 
upon  the  lute,  and  dressing  him- 
self in  such  fantastic  disguises  as 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  boy's 
fancy.  His  amusement  was  calcu- 
lated to  leave  deeper  impressions 
than  those  of  a  passing  hour — it 
was  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  his  pupil's  character  as  a 
man  and  a  sovereign,  and  through 
him  that  of  the  country.  To  quote 
his  own  words, — 

"  For  how  should  princes  govern  gret 

regionis 
That  cannot  duly  guide  their  awin  per- 

sonis?" 

All  his  various  amusements  he  re- 
called in  his  interesting  poem  '*  The 
Dreme," — 

-*•  When  thou  was  young  I  bore  thee  in 
my  arm 
Full  tenderly,  till   thou  begouth  to 
gang; 
And  in  thy  bed  oft  happit  thee  full 
warm 
IVith  lute  in  hand  syne  sweitlie  to 

thee  sang ; 
'Sometime  in  dancing  fiercely  I  flaug, 


And  sometime  playing  farces  on  the 

floor, 
And  sometime  on  ray  oflfice  taking  ctu-e. 
And  sometime  Uke  ane  fiend  trans- 

figurate, 
And  sometime  like  the  griesly  ghaist 

of  Guy, 
In  divers  forms  oft  times  disfigorate.*' 

Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  he  lay 
**  nichtly  by  the  Kingis  cheek,"  and 
bore  him  on  his  back  *'  as  ane  chap- 
man bears  his  pack."  Some  tea 
or  twelve  years  of  his  life  thus 
pleasantly  passed.  During  the 
King's  minority  political  changes 
of  various  kinds  occurred  through 
the  intrigues  of  the  Dowager  Queen. 
Boldly  did  Lyndsay  complain  of  the 
new  rulers  in  their  rage  **  lyk  wit- 
less fuiles,*'  imprudently  taking  the 
prince  from  the  school,  or  as  he 
plainly  said, — 

"  We  thynk  them  very  natural  fools 
That   learned    ouir    mekle    at    the 
schools." 

His  occupation  was  gone,  and,  for 
the  poet's  more  lasting  reputation, 
he  retu*ed  from  the  court  to  his 
residence  at  Garleton.  There  he 
devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  pur- 
suits, meditated  over  the  scenes 
and  changes  he  had  witnessed,  and 
threw  his  thoughts  into  graphic 
verse.  It  was  not  until  he  reached 
the  ripe  years  of  thirty-seven  that 
he  first  ventured  to  publish.  His 
retirement  was  soon  broken  in 
upon. 

When  the  young  King  escaped 
from  Falkland  Palace,  and  freed 
himself  of  the  restraint  imposed  by 
several  nobles,  and  became  his  own 
master,  he  conferred  on  Lyndsay 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  re- 
instated him  in  his  position  at 
Court.  Lyndsay  now  became  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  an  appointment 
which  brought  him  into  active  life. 
He  was  the  official  that  delivered  in 
person  the  royal  messages  to  for- 
eign princes ;  he  also  accompanied 
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the  ambassadors  to  the  Continent 
to  conclude  treaUes.    At  home,  on 
great  public  occasions,  it  fell  to  him 
to  superintend  the  pageants   and 
marshal  the  processions,  and  his 
genius  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  frame 
the  necessary    speeches    and    ad- 
dresses.    Several  of  his  poems  or 
plays  were  between  1585-64,  exhi- 
bited  or  acted  in  the  cities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Perth,  and  the  towns  of 
Cupar  and  Linlithgow.    Such  exhi- 
bitions generally  took  place,  like 
those  of  the  ancient  drama,  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  situations  where 
the  ground  naturally  formed  an  am- 
phitheatre.     The  ground  whereon 
they   were    acted    was    popularly 
known  as  the  "  play-field."    The 
King  frequently  attended  these  exhi- 
bitions,  sorronnded  by  all  classes — 
bishops  and    clergy,    nobles    and 
burgesses,  yeomen    and    artizans; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  one  lasted 
"  fra  nine  hours  before  noon  till  six 
hours  at  even." 

Lyndsay  formed  one  of  the  little 
company  who  attended  King  James 
the  ilflh  in  his  last  hours  at  Falk- 
land,— the    Prince  whom    he  had 
faithfully  attended  from  nearly  the 
day  of  hb  birth,  and  whose  eyes 
he  helped  to  close  as  his  life  went 
from  him.  How  deeply  pathetic  and 
most  touching  in  their  plain  homely 
language  are  the  words  of  the  old 
historian.    When  the  last  struggle 
eame  upon  the  King,  **he  tumit 
him  upon  his  back,  and  lookifc  and 
beheld  all  his  lords  about  him  that 
were  there  for  the  time,  and  gave 
ane  little  laughter,  syne  kissed  his 
hand,  and  gave  it  to  all  his  lords 
mmid  about  him,  and    thereafter 
held  up  his  hands  to  God,  and 
yieldit  the  spirit"    Deeply  charged 
with  the  woes  and  sorrows  of  life, 
the  hollow  pleasiures,  the  sered  ca- 
lamities that  surrounded  his  throne, 
are  these  expressive  graphic  words, 
"gave  ane  little  laughter."    The 
utter  sadness  and  complete  failure 
of  bis  existence  come  back  to  us 


with  terrible  significance  when  we 
are  told  that  he  turned  his  back  to 
the  lords  and  his  face  to  the  wall. 
This  clear  picture  receives  its  finish- 
ing touch  in  these  simple  words, 
*'  and  yieldit  the  spfrit'*  It  is  a 
death  picture  truly  Shakspearian. 
^  Lyndsay's  subsequent  life  is  un- 
unportant.  He  retained  his  oflSce 
of  Lion  Herald  and  was  employed 
again  as  an  ambassador  to  foreign 
Crowns ;  his  duties  were  discharged 
with  dignity  and  great  precision. 
To  literary  labours  he  tmned  again 
his  attention,  writing  in  rural 
rhyme.  To  use  his  own  words,  he— 

**  Stood  content 
With  quiet  life  and  sober  rent. 
And  ta'en  him  in  his  latter  age 
Unto  his  simple  hermitage." 

He  died  some  time  previous  to  1555, 
but  when  or  where  is  uncertain. 
His  last  resting-place,  as  his  birth- 
place, is  unknown.    We  are  left  to 
imagine  his  personal  appearance, 
no  description  is  anywhere  given ; 
but  from  the  old  wood-cut,  with  left 
hand  forefinger  pointing  upwards, 
one  can  observe  a  sly,  yet  meditative 
expression, — the  expression  of  an 
acute  observer  and  a  straightfor- 
ward man.     It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, notwithstanding  the  interest 
he  took  in  public  affairs,  the  strong 
and  vigorous  rebukes  he  adminis- 
tered to  the  loose  clergy,  his  keen 
wit,  his  bluntness  of  speech,  and 
the  liberty  he  used  in  condemn- 
ing superstition,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  been  allowed  to  live  un- 
maligned,  and,  we  must  add,  to 
have  died  imregretted.    Poets  then 
did  not  attract  the  same  attention 
as  they  did  at  a  later  period.    And 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
there  is  meted  out  to  a  man  great 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  his 
works  after  his  death,  although  dur- 
ing  his  life  his  work  may  not  have 
been  rewarded  as  it  deserved. 
Few  finer  figures,  or  more  ster- 
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ling  men,  full  of  honest  purposes 
and  sound  advice,  are  to  be  found 
in  Qayly  Scottish  history  than  David 
Lyndsay.  It  is  a  great  estimate  to 
say.  that  in  those  troublous  times 
his  character  is  stainle^is,  and  no 
charge  is  made  against  his  memory. 
His  blunt  honesty  is  pointed  by  the 
anecdote  that  he  requested  the 
appointment  of  **  oaaster  tailor  "  in 
presence  of  the  Court,  where- 
upon the  amazed  King  replied  he 
could  neither  shape  nor '  sew. 
QuicMy  and  with  great  satire  Lynd- 
say  rejoined,  "  Sir,  that  makes  no 
matter,  for  you  have  given  bishop- 
rics and  benefices  to  many  who  can 
neither  teach  nor  preach  ;  and  why 
may  not  I  as  well  be  your  tailor^ 
though  I  can  neither  shape  nor 
sew?  *'  And  his  notions  of  a  lite- 
rary character  were  equally  straight- 
forward aud  poignant;  be  was,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  national  poet, 
Blind  Harry,  **  a  worthy  clerk, 
baith  wise  and  right  savage." 

Professor  Craik  has  very  well 
estimated  the  value  of  his  work  and 
influence,  when  he  said,  "  Lyndsay 
survived  to  do  perhaps  as  good  ser- 
vice as  any  in  the  war  against  the 
ancient  church  by  the  tales,  plays, 
and  other  products  of  his  abound- 
ing satiric  vein,  with  which  he  fed, 
and  excited,  and  lashed  up  the 
popular  contempt  for  the  now  crazy 
and  tumbling  fragment,  once  so  im- 
posing and  80  venerating.  Perhaps 
he  also  did  bo  harm  by  thus  taking 
off  a  little  of  the  acrid  edge  of  mere 
reseniment  and  indignation  with 
the  infusion  of  a  dash  of  merriment, 
and  keeping  alive  a  genial  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  in  the  midst  of  such 
serious  work." 

It  nowhere  appears  that  he,  un- 
like many  others  of  his  time,  had 
any  ill  feelings  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  rather  the  reverse  j  and 
in  the  speculation  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  actuated  in  taking  the 
vice  and  abuses  in  that  Church  as 
mater  ials  to  display  the  keen  edge 


of  his  wit  and'  Satire,  we  inelifM 
to  think  that  he  ttsed  them  rfery 
pauch  for  a  literary  piu^pose,  as 
fVom  his  writings  there  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  if  he  ever  contem- 
plated the  downfall  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  his  native  land.  Of  tiie 
positive  effects  6f  his  writings  there 
cap  be  no  doubt;  but  many  wits 
satirize  institutions  they  Wish  re^ 
formed  and  not  destroyed.  It  h 
beyond  question  that  his  works  bad 
great  effect  on  the  people;  be  wis 
the  Scottish  poet  of  his  age,  and  of 
bis  country  for  some  centuries  alte. 
His  words  fired  the  pfteople  wiA 
courage,  and  lifted  them  into  power; 
for  the  first  time  the  populace,  in 
a  measure,  found  they  had  a  political 
voice.  He  lias  been  with  great 
truth,  called  the  poet  of  the  Scotti^ 
Eeformation ;  but  the  evils  wbUk 
he  lashed  to  scorn,  and  the  abuses 
which  he  desired  remedied,  were 
social  and  political  rather  than  doc- 
trinal. His  satires  admirably  cleared 
the  path  for  more  strenuous  exer- 
tions by  more  determined  men ;  and 
very  tritely  has  his  earnest  •*  Satire 
of  the  Three  Estates"  been  con- 
sidered as  the  rough  drafD  of  a 
Scottish  Eeform  Bill. 

Lyndsay  has  his  best  representa- 
tive in  Allan  Ramsay,  whose  popo- 
larity,  now  fading,  never  reached 
the  height  of  the  old  master's. 
Ramsay  falls  far  short  of  Lyndsay, 
but  he  is  the  only  modem  poet  that 
approaches  his  imagination,  wit,  and 
satire.  It  is  yet  within  the  memorj 
of  an  old  friend,  who  in  his  youth 
heard  men  and  women  constancy 
referring  to  the  poet's  works  in  any 
dispute  about  accurate  infoirmation, 
and  the  expression  •'  Te'll  no  find 
that  in  Davio  Lyndsay,"  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  greatest  incredali^. 
An  old  woman,  long  resident  in  the 
vicinity  of  Garleton,  who  died  in 
the  present  century,  having  a  very 
great  knowledge  of  the  poet,  his 
works,  figure,  and  dress,  said  that  he 
composed  his  poems  on  the  top  of  the 
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highest  of  the  Garleton  hills.  Too 
much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
thia'traditionary  stoiy,  because  sim- 
ilar  reports  have  floated  down  to 
US  on  old  wives*  gossip  concerning 
Meiiin  and  Thomas  the  Rhjmer; 
in  those  dajs^  for  some  unaccount* 
able  reason,  a  hill- top. and  a  miii- 
:8trel  were  always  aasdciated. 

Ljndsaj*s  poems  are  now,  per- 
haps, chiefly  valuable  because  of  the 
li^ts  thej  shed  on  the  bistoiy  of 
that  time,  although  they  are  well 
¥Orthy  of  being  read  for  their  in- 
tnnsic  merits/  especially  for  their 
satiric  .wealth  and  broad  pokes  of 
sttiking  old-fashioned  humour  and 
yf'it  We  could  not  recommend  any 
one  to  read  the  entire  contents  of 
the  two  volumes  of  the  last  edition 
of  his  works,  so  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
David  Laing — to  whom  Scottish 
literatiu'e  is  greatly  indebted — 
^cept  for  their  historic  value.  A 
lover  of  old  poetry  or  old  poets  may 
read  them  all,  but  even  he  will  find 
it  dreary  work.  There  ai-e  several 
that  are  really  worth  reading;  the 
reminder  may  be  thrown  aside. 
And  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
if  there  can  anywhere  be  found  so 
true,  vivid,  and  realistic  sketches  of 
the  inner  and  social  lives  of  the 
Scotch  people  as  are  to  be  met  with 
HI  his  graphic  lines.  They  are 
crisp  with  the  cares  and  anxieties 
peculiar  to  the  time,  and  bristle 
with  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  and 
legal  troubles  and  grievances,  Ko 
one  can  read  them  without  thinking 
that  he  had  the  making  of  a  splen- 
did historian.  Several  of  his  poems 
are  histories.  Others  are  clear, 
foll4rawn  pictures,  painted  with  a 
free  hand  and  considerable  dash, 
and  having  the  colours  strangely 
mixed.  Often  they  are  racy  with 
strong  mirth,  which  laughs  for  a 
purpose,  and  beneath  the  mirth  we 
find  cokl  wisdom,  as  a  firm  hand 
beneath  a  fancy  glove;  and  often 
thev  abound  in  the  somewhat  old 
aad  prosaic  |  fancies  accompanied 


with  biting  satire.  He  is  a  very 
good  specimen  of  that  extravagant 
license  which  poets  were  wont  to* 
take,  and  seemed  to  roam  in  fancy' 
free  in  tieaven  or  Hell,  with  whicl^ 
placed  he  appeared  to  be  on  visiting 
tierms.  Our  modem  poets  find 
scope  enough'  on  earth,  Without 
winging  their  fancy  to  such  unde- 
termined f-egions.  He  had  evident- 
ly the  ancient  classics  for  hjs, 
models,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
I>laiu  he  was  trammelled  by  his  plan 
of  imitation.  Not  only  were  his 
models  old,  but  also  his  imagery 
as  well  as  his  verse.  He  is  best 
where  he  is  most  original,  and  in' 
his  o^  peculiar  narratives  and 
complaints  bis  muse  swings  afong 
with  a  delightful  freshness  and  free- 
ness.  His  own  native  Scfotch  wit 
and  Scotch  satire  is  fullest  and  best 
in  bis  own  personal  poems.  Wheti- 
erver  he  rides  Pegasus  as  the 
scholar,  with  the  ancients  for  his 
guides,  his  horsemanship  is  un-' 
gainly,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  he 
holds  his  seat.  Cold,  formal,  and 
affected  are  the  former,  while  warm, 
plastic,  and  effective  are  the  latter. 
The  great  matjority  of  Lyndsay's 
works  do  not  possess  any  of  that 
rushing,  glowing  warmth  that  cha- 
racterises our  modem  poems.  Like 
the  poems  of  his  time,  his  had  a 
stately  march  music ;  the  unmis- 
takable flashing  fire  of  genius 
flickered  here  and  there  in  stray 
Hues.  His  connection  with  the 
Court  might  account  for  the  formal, 
lifeless  verses  which  he  often 
penned ;  and  frequently,  one  ob- 
serves that  his  appointment,  with 
slow  promotion  and  inadequate 
reward,  damped  his  ardour  and 
hampered  his  poetic  skill.  Of  un- 
equal merit  are  many  of  his  verses; 
full  often  we  find  a  bright,  merry 
line  sparkling  upon  a  dull  melan- 
choly neighbour,  and  occasionally 
we  meet  a  smiling  rose-bush  in  the 
l^olitariness  of  a  large  forest  of  rus- 
tling fir-trees. 
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A  strong  common  sense,  and 
direct  open  bluntness  of  expres- 
sion mark  his  works,  as  also  rude 
strength  and  simplicity  of  language. 
A  courtly  air  overhangs  them,  but 
the  air  of  a  rough  Court.  His 
verses  occasionally  run  on  in  a 
ready,  business-like  manner.  His 
imagery  and  references  in  his  per- 
sonal poems,  such  as  "  Gomplaynts," 
•*  Supplicatioun,"  **  Dialog,"  are  all 
homely  and  forcible.  Herein  he  re- 
sembles his  English  compeers.  Plain 
Saxon  words  give  his  poems  the 
national  grip,  exact  and  firm.  Oc- 
casionally rough  and  vigorous,  yet 
common  sense,  either  in  its  own 
form  or  in  the  guise  of  humorous 
similes>  keeps  prominent  in  his 
pages.  He  was  neither  so  great  a 
poet  nor  so  enthusiastic 'a  scholar 
as  to  write  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
writing,  but  a  purpose,  a  meaning, 
crops  up  continually;  nor  was  he 
ashamed  to  own  that  his  purpose 
was  sometimes  a  mercenary  one. 
He  used  the  poetic  license  frequent- 
ly in  rating  his  King  and  master 
with  sound  advice. 

His  •*  Pleasant  (!)  Satyre  of  the 
Thrie  Estaitis  in  commendationn 
of  Vertew  and  Yituperatioun  of 
Vyce,"  exhibits  his  dnunatic  powers. 
This  satire  of  a  rude  age  surpasses 
any  of  those  of  our  earlv  Scotch 
poets,  while  it  also  gains  for  him  a 
leading  position  as  a  humourist  and 
satirist.  His  impersonations  of  the 
abstract  Virtues  and  Vices  are  de- 
cidedly fresh  and  vigorous,  while 
the  absence  of  real  dramatic  action 
and  skill  is  plainly  discernible. 
The  materials,  raw  and  excellent, 
with  which  he  works  would  have 
been  used  to  far  greater  advantage 
•in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  early 
English  dramatists.  The  satire  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  elements  of 
action  and  unity,  but  proceeds  in  a 
manner  at  once  pleasant  because  of 
its  newness,  and  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  its  confusion  and  disorder. 
It  was  frequently  acted,  and  we  be- 


lieve  to  some  purpose.  Had  Lynd- 
say  written  nothing  else,  it  done 
would  have  procured  for  him  a 
name  as  a  keen  satirist  and  humour- 
ist. The  old  Doric  harmonizes 
well  with  his  old  grim  humour, 
which  in  his  extreme  wealth  of  wit 
often  descends  to  vulgarity.  His 
laugh  and  his  barbs  of  satire  are 
turned  agiunst  existing  au^ority. 
Around  the  priests  especially  be 
flings  his  wild  satiric  laughter.  Its 
poignancy  was  exceedingly  bitter- 
grim  in  its  sardonic  lahgus^e.  The 
outward  good  humour  with  which 
he  assail^  the  manifold  abuses  of 
the  Catholic  religion  must  have 
made  the  satire  more  unpleasant  to 
the  heads  of  the  Church ;  and  a 
most  powerful  edge  and  strength 
was  added  when  it  was  represented 
to  the  people.  In  terms  of  great 
wrath  he  lashed  to  scorn  the  griev- 
ances of  tithes,  the  abuses  of  the 
age.  His  pictures  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  from  personal  know^ 
ledge ;  and  for  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  time  he  spares  not 
one*s  fine  feelings,  nor  does  he 
paint  at  the  expense  of  truth.  His 
plain  lines  depict  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Thus  the  pauper's  com^ 
plaint : — 

*'  My  father  was  an  auld  man,  and  an-i 

heir  (gray). 
And  was  of  age  fourscore  of  years  and 

more; 
And  Maid,  my  mother,  was  fourscore 

and  fifteen. 
And  with  my  labour  I  did  them  both 

sustain. 
We  had  a  mare  that  carried  salt  and 

coal, 
And  every  other  year,  she  brought  ns^ 

home  a  foal. 
We  had  three  kye,  that  were  baith  fat 

and  fedif 
None  tidier  into  the  toun  of  Ayr. 
My  father  was  so  weak  of  blood  and 

bone 
That  he    died,  wherefor  my  mother 

made  great  maine. 

"  Then  she  died,  within  one  day  or  two 
And  there  began  my  poverty  and  woe." 
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Onr  good  grey  mare  was  eating  on  the 

field. 
And  our  landJord   took  her   for   his 

hjreild,* 
The  vicar  took  the   best  cow  by  the 

head, 
Ineondnent,  when  my  iaXhex  was  dead. 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  tell  how  that 

my  mother 
Was  dead,  from  hand,  he  took  to  him 

another ; 
Then  Meg,  my  wife,  did  monme  both 

even  and  morrow, 
Till  at  the  last  she  died  for  very  sor- 
row; 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  tell  my  wife 

was  dead. 
The  third  cow  he  deikit  by  the  head. 
Their  uppermost  clothes,  that  were  of 

rapploch  grey, 
The  vicar  gart  his  clerk   bear  them 

When  all  was  gone,  I  might  make  no 

complaint. 
But  wiih  my  bairns  past  for  to  b^  my 

meat 

Djligbncb. 
How  did  the  parson  ?  was  he  not  thy 
good  friend? 

Paupbe. 

The  devil  stick  him !  he  curst  me  for 
my  teind." 

Well  he  interpreted  the  griev- 
^nc^  of  the  common  people  in  his 
Wbed  lines  of  satire.  A  most 
excellent  medium  he  caught,  not 
pressing  his  advantage  so  strong 
iigainst  the  nobles  or  priests  as  to 
tnrage  them,  nor  putting  the  claims 
of  the  people  too  high  that  their 
claims  might  be  prejudiced,  but 
nuher  allowing  their  grievances  to 
be  deduced  by  the  reader  from  his 
pictures.  Often  he  relieves  the 
-cold  and  harsh  realities  by  touches 
-of  humour.    Thus  for  instance : — 

"**  Marie !  I  lent  my  neighboor  my  mare 

to  fetch  home  coals, 
And  he  her  drowned  into  the  quarry 


And  I  ran  to  the  Consistorie  for  to 

plenzie  {complain), 
And  there  I  happened  among  a  greedy 

meinze  (company) ; 
They  gave  me  fint  one  thing  they  call 

Oitendum, 
Within  eight  days  I  got  bnt  LybeUan- 

dum. 
Within  one  month  I  got  ad  Opponen- 

dum. 
In  half  ane  year  I  got  Interloqumdum ; 
And  then  I  got,  how  call   ye  it?  tkl 

Replicandum, 
Bat,  I  got  never  one  word  yet  under- 
stand him ; 
And  then,  they  made  me  cast  ont  many 

placki8,t 
And  made  me  pay  for  four  and  twenty 

actis; 
But,  or  they  came  half-way  to  Conclu- 

dendum. 
The  fiend  any  plack  was  left  for  to  de- 
fend him. 
Thus  they  postponed  me  two  years, 

with  their  traine  (quibbles), 
Then,  Hodie  ad  octo,  told  me  come 

again. 
And  tlien   their  ruiks  they   croaked 

wonder  fast, 
For  sentence  silver,  they  cryed  at  the 

last. 
Of  Pronunciandum,    they   made   me 

wonder  faine ; 
But  I  got  never  my  gude  gray  meir 

againe." 

Still  more  disastrous  was  the  ezpe« 
rience  of  "  Temporalitie." 

'*  I  wist  ane  man,  in  porsoing  ane  cow. 
Or  he  had  done,  he  spendit  half  ane 
bow  *  (fold  of  cattle). 

Beneath  his  many  elegant  fic- 
tions, artful  metaphors,  mythologi- 
cal retrospections,  and  picturesque 
recitals  we  often  meet  with  images 
and  lines  full  of  the  deepest  ear- 
nestness. The  more  manly  and 
sober  feelings  of  the  poet  broke 
forth  in  many  of  his  light  and  fro- 
licsome verses.  His  earnestness 
was  generally  observable  in  his 
addresses  to  ihe  King,  and  in  the 


*  A  fine  extorted  bj  a  Buperior  on  the  death  of  his  tenant. 
f  A  Soots  coin  eqnal  to  the  third  of  an  Sngliah  penny. 
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many  references  to  the  King  of 
Terrors.  Few  men  laughed  so 
heartily  or  jested  so  wittily  as  he 
did,  hut  few  men's  earnestness  is  so 
genuine  and  so  touching  as  his. 
A  jester's  serious  remarks  are 
always  deeply  pathetic.  Around 
his  genius  keeps  earnestness  its 
court  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
sad  fancies,  which  quickly  drown 
the  laughter  evoked  by  his  loud  and 
riotous  jests.  He  recognized  an 
object  grander  than  that  of  being 
the  means  of  innocent  recreation  to 
the  Prince ;  he  presented  to  him 
many  phases  of  life  and  thought 
that  tended  to  improve  and  strength- 
en the  character  of  the  Prince,  and 
thereby  influence  the  character  and 
lives  of  the  Court  and  people.  The 
beautiful  line — 

'*  For  princes*  days  endure  but  as  ane 
dream.*' 

floats  down  to  us  over  waves  and 
waves  of  poor  verses  and  as  poor 
thoughts.  Eight  nobly  he  points 
out  the  higher  life,  and  reminds 
him, — 

"  And  finally  remember  thou  maim  die. 
And  suddenly  pass  off  this  mortal  sea ;" 

tritely  but  beautifully  expressing 
the  last  event  of  all  in  the  old 
Doric, — 

"  But  aU  maun  thole  of  bitter  death 
the  showers." 

Of  the  literature  of  that  time,  his 
deserves  most  honourable  mention 
for  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
frequently  addressed  his  king.  His 
solemn  and  sensible  remarks 
slipped  from  him  naturally,  vnth- 
out  the  slightest  aflectation;  and 
although  they  proved  of  little  avail, 
we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration 
for  tiiose  words  of  manly  counsel 
which  he  occasionally  vTrote^  and 
those  earnest,  solemn  figures  and 
■imiles  which  his  faney  sometimes 
scattered  among  the  Court.    It  is  a 


touching  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing picture  in  our  literature,  that  of 
the  Kmg*s  jester  castigating  with 
biting  words  of  satire  the  evil  ad- 
visers of  the  Court,  their  **  pleasant 
vices,"  and  presenting  solemn 
thoughts  to  his  Scottish  Eing^ 
underneath  which  we  observe  duti- 
ful remonstrance  in  vain  checkmg 
the  rushing,  impetuous  youthfol 
blood.  *' Never  had  king,"  says 
Professor  Morley,  "  a  poet  friend 
who  preached  to  him  more  inde- 
fatigably." 

Lyndsay  was  a  splendid  story- 
teller, and  fond  of  all  manner  of  old 
romances.  A  great  admirer  of 
whatever  he  could  And  in  the  form 
of  the  romance  of  chivalry,  he  has 
given  us  in  his  poem  "  Squire  Mel- 
drum  "  one  of  the  most  spirited 
tales  in  Scottish  literature.  Well 
sustained  from  its  opening  lines  to* 
its  close,  the  poet  fairly  carries  the 
modem  reader  along  with  him. 
The  clang  of  arms,  die  gorgeous 
beauty  and  battle  cries  of  tourna- 
ments, the  escapades  with  bow  and 
spear,  are  all  alternately  described 
in  poetic  manner,  as  also  are  lovers* 
meetings  and  lovers  themselves. 
The  descriptions  for  their  word- 
painting,  and  the  passion  for  its 
force,  are  such  as  are  written  by  a 
poet  who  delineated  what  he  had 
actually  seen  and  felt  with  his  ow» 
heart.  A  nimble,  racy  fancy  is 
observable  beneath  his  somewhat 
plain,  sententious  style.  It  is 
fashionable  for  some  of  our  poets 
to  versify  the  scenes  of  those  by- 
gone days,  and  even  more  fiashioD- 
able  for  our  novelists  to  adopt  those 
times  and  customs  for  the  tneme  of 
their  crude  imaginings,  but  in  no 
way  can  we  better  test  their  success 
or  exhibit  their  failure  than  by  con- 
trasting them  with  any  old  writer 
such  as  Lyndsay.  We  feel  his 
short,  beautiful  lines,  his  racy  yet 
matter-of-fact  delineations  of  old 
customs,  his  graphic,  pomted  de- 
scriptions of  the  battles  on  land  or 
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sea,  with  armies  or  individuals,  are 
all  as  real,  true,  vivid  as  an  old 
shield,  a  worn  targe,  or  a  chipped 

ike  are  real  remnants  of  that  time. 

0  modem  poet's  highly  artistic 
production  having  those  times  and 
maDuers  described,  however  poeti- 
callj,  can  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  utter  reality  and  downright  truth- 
fdlness.  Although  Lyndsay's  poems 
do  not  reach  the  very  height  of  poetic 
imagination  and  beauty,  we  claim 
for  him— what  every  reader  will 
allow — a  considerable  power  of 
versification,  a  considerable  gift  of 
imagination,  and  even  depth  of  fine 
feelmg.  His  imagination  is  of  the 
greatest,  and  is  exceedingly  fin- 
ished. Like  the  old  Scottish  poets, 
bis  use  of  similes  was  very  small, 
and  the  colourings  he  gave  his  pic- 
tures depended  almost  if  not  en- 
tirely upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  presented  them.  No  brilliant, 
gaudy  colours  did  he  use,  nor  any 
artifices ;  he  trusted  entirely  to 
homely  lights,  and  eschewed  every 
one  not  pertinent  to  the  close  con* 
secativeness  of  his  tale.  Take  this 
picture  as  an  illustration : — 

"  In  till  his  heart  there  grew  sic  ire 
That  all  his  bo<^j  burnt  in  fire ; 
And  swore  it  should  be  full  dear  sold 
If  he  might  find  him  in  that  hold. 
He  and  his  men  did  them  address 
Bight  hastily  in  their  harness ; 
Some  with  bow  and  some  with  spear. 
And  he  like  Mars,  the  God  of  weir. 
Come  to  the  Lady  and  took  his  hef ; 
And  she  cave  him  her  right  hand  glove, 
The  which  he  on  his  helmet  bore, 
And  said,  Madam,  I  you  assure, 
That  worthy  Lancelot  du  Laik 
Bid  never  more  for  his  ladies  sake, 
Nor  I  shall  do,  or  ellis  dee, 
l!^ithout  that  ye  revenged  be. 
Then  in  her  arms  she  him  braist 
And  he  his  leave  did  take  in  haste.*' 

The  tale  breathes  the  high  valour 
of  romance,  and  is  told  in  most 
spirited,  inspiring  verse.  We  are 
imcertain  which  the  most  to  com- 
mend, the  rushing,  vigorous,  mar- 


tial story,  or  the  artistic  beauty  of 
its  verse  and  narrative.  The  best 
known  of  all  his  works  yet,  it  un- 
doubtedly is  his  masterpiece,  and 
will  favourably  compare  with  the 
writings  of  some  of  our  old  English 
masters.  If  the  success  of  a  poem 
is  to  be  judged  firom  the  complete- 
ness which  it  presents  of  the  poet's 
aim,  assuredly  **  Squure  Meldrum  " 
will  stand  the  test,  for  herein  is  its 
greatest  excellence.  It  is  a  com- 
plete portrait,  which  catches  the 
reader's  mind,  of  whom  he  wrote — 

*'  None  durst  come  near  him  hand  for 

hand, 
Within  the  boundls  of  his  brand," 

and  that  he  was  as  able 

**  As  ony  knicht  of  the  Round  Tabill." 

His  •*  Dream,"  which  was  his  first 
essay,  flows  on  lightly,  redolent 
with  the  fragrancies  of  nature.  His 
youth-hood  was  nearly  overblown, 
and  nearly  every  page  bears  evi- 
dence, from  the  profuse  glorification 
of  visionary  worlds  and  spheres,  that 
it  was  a  youthful  poem.  His  descrip- 
tive and  satiric  powers  are  here 
discernible,  though  immature  and 
lacking  robust  strength  ;  his  imagi- 
nation being  strong  and  wild ;  his 
fancy  as  full  of  freaks  as  a  girl  agi- 
tated by  the  delights  of  her  first  love. 
The  opening  verses  addressed  to  the 
King,  touching  in  their  matter-of- 
fact  simplicity  and  strong  manliness, 
are  perhaps  the  happiest,  and  even 
the  most  poetic. 

A  biographer  experiences  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  want  of  a  man*s 
letters.  Private  letters  connect 
most  closely  together  the  man  and 
the  reader ;  they  take  the  place  of 
his  conversation.  And  no  letters  of 
Lyndsay's  being  preserved,  the  man 
for  a  great  part  has  slipped  from 
out  our  knowledge.  He  stands 
more  as  a  slim  figure  in  a  dim  out- 
line than  a  substantial  easily  com- 
prehended personage.     And   here 
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he  is  not  unlike  his  old  family  house, 
the  castellated  manor-house  of 
Garleton,  mere  ruins  of  its  olden 
entirety, — the  court  now  used  as 
patches  of  garden  ground  for  farm 
servants,  the  crumblins:  walls  now 
useful  in  protecting  the  cottages 
from  the  sharp  east  wind;  moss- 
grown  window  sills  and  ruinous 
walls  only  remaining  as  evidence 


of  its  bygone  baronial  pretensions 
But  although  with  the  coming  year 
these  ruins  must  sooner  or  later  h 
levelled  with  the  earth  and  the! 
existence  be  speedily  forgotten,  th 
life  and  poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndsa; 
will  be  appreciated  whenever  the; 
are  read,  and  his  name  ever  held  i'l 
affectionate  remembrance. 


HAMLET. 


Much  has  been  written  both  in 
Germany  and  Eugland  on  this  meta- 
phjsical  tragedy,  critics  being  as 
yet  unable  to  exhaust  a  subject 
which,  for  beauties  of  thought,  ex- 
pression, and  feeling,  seems  like 
some  rich  mine,  ever  ready  to  pro- 
vide more  valuable  material  for  the 
imagination.  The  crowds  that  flock 
to  see  the  play  of  Samlet  when  the 
part  18  undertaken  by  some  actor 
worthy  to  attempt  it,  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  much  that  has  been 
done  to  vitiate  the  modem  taste  by 
providing  it  with  an  exaggerated  ex- 
cess of  mental  excitement,  the  love 
for  to  kalon  must  ever  remain  in- 
grained in  the  heart  of  man.  But 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more 
here  than  to  ask  our  readers  to  re- 
vise with  us  some  parts  of  this  play, 
and  to  endeavour  to  show  what  the 
result  of  a  careful  study  may  bring 
forth,  finding  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  himself  many  solutions  of 
otherwise  difficult  problems.  To 
do  this  we  will  begin  by  an  allusion 
to  what  may  appear  to  many  to  be 
but  trivial.    • 


In  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third 
act,  when  Hamlet  has  described 
with  fiery  energy  "  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  two  brothers,"  the 
public  has  been  ever  led  to  expect 
the  Ghost  to  appear  armed  ca|>-a- 
pie ;  if  we,  however,  turn  to  the 
edition  of  1603  we  find  given,  as  a 
stage  direction,"  the  Ghost  enters  in 
the  apparel  worn  by  him  when  at 
home  ;*'  that  is,  the  usual  costume 
we  should  expect  a  monarch  to  wear 
in  his  palace,  as  distinct  from  the 
armour  he  might  be  supposed  to 
don  when  about  to  marshal  bis 
troops.  Though  this  may  appear 
unimportant,  yet,  when  we  consider 
the  circumstances,  as  a  dramatic 
conception  it  is  perfect.  He  ap- 
pears once  more  to  his  son,  pale, 
and  with  all  the  evidences  of  death, 
showing  the  traces  of  the  suffering, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  which 
he  is  not  permitted  to  disclose ;  but 
yet  he  appears  in  the  garb  in  which 
many  a  time  he  has  been  seen — 
a  garb  familiar  to  the  room— and 
his  appearance  is  the  more  terri- 
ble  because   it  comes  home  with 
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|reater  force  to  the  horror-stricken 
Hamlet.  It  is  quite  natural  to  ez« 
pect  him  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  battJements  "  armed  at  point," 
giriog  us  the  idea  that,  though 
dead,  be  jet  watches  over  all  that  is 
dear  to  him ;  the  place,  with  its 
9arrouDdiDgs»  its  sentries,  and  tur- 
ret^  forms  a  suitable  background  to 
this  martial  figure  which  appears, 
^and  with  solemn  march  goes  slow 
and  stately  "  before  the  eyes  of  the 
terrified  officers  on  duty. 

Bat  ia  the  apartment  in  which 
the  Queen  has  chosen  to  meet  her 
«0D— an  apartment  endeared  to  all 
three  by  memories  of  past  joys — 
the  armour  has  no  longer  the  terrors, 
no  longer  the  same  import  or  mean- 
ing ;  rather  do  we  prefer  to  see  the 
Kiog  entering,  as  Hamlet  had  seen 
iiim  many  a  time,  in  a  dress  more 
fitting  the  occasion.  But  yet,  as 
Goethe  expresses  it,  how  much  more 
dread,  familiar,  terrible,  does  he  ap- 
pear  (hiemlicher,  hauslicher,  furcht- 
barer)  as  he  paces  up  and  down,  un- 
armed, and  having  the  same  aspect 
that  he  was  wont  to  have  when 
entering  his  Queen's  chamber,  testi- 
0'i°g  in  the  most  pitiable  manner  to 
trwcbery  practised  upon  him;  for, 
indeed,  that  dress  was  the  same  he 
had  worn  when,  as  he  himself 
describes  the  deed,— 

"Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
ny  euetom  always  in  the  afternoon, 
^pon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
^Vith  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a 

vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did 
_.   poor 
The  leperous  distilment ;  " 

—the  dress  in  which,  perhaps,  he 
^as  found  dead,  and  which  there- 
fore  would  aid  in  bringing  back 
to  Hamlet's  recollection,  with  re- 
doubled force,  the  terrible  moments 
«i  wjguish  undergone. 

Another  idea  can  but  strike  an 
attentive  reader— an  idea  which 
conveys  the  impression    that  the 


mind  of  the  author  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  power  of  the  mys- 
terious *'  fell  sergeant,'*  Death.     If 
we  but  run  over  the  names  of  the 
personages  brought  before  us  we 
no    longer  wonder    at    the    word 
**  havock  '*  as  used  by  Fontinbras. 
The   Ghost  has  related  to  us  the 
melancholy  events  of  his  own  death  ; 
majesty  having  to  succumb  before 
the  higher   power.     Polonius,   the 
aged  man,  is  arrested  in  his  attempt 
at  carrying  out  the  rather  mean 
part  of  eavesdropper  by  a  violent 
and  sudden  end.  Ophelia,  the  young 
and    beautiful    maiden,   loses    her 
mind  and  dies.   Laertes,  in  the  full 
flush  and  vigour  of  his  youth,  meets 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  one  whom 
he  intended  to  slay,  and  who  him- 
self, yet  young,  is  arrested  in  his 
career  ere  he  can  disclose  the  mo« 
tives  of  his  actions.    Claudius,  the 
King  and   murderer,  dies,    having 
yet  another  crime  on  his  conscience, 
the  poisoning  of  his  Queen.     The 
ambassador  comes  from  England  to 
announce  at   this   moment  '*that 
Bosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are 
dead.'*      We    are    yet  earned   on 
further  in  our  ideas  of  the  terrors 
that  follow,  in    their  mental  and 
moral  aspect,  by  the   Ghost,  who 
tells  us— > 

''I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest 

word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy 

young  blood, 
Make  thy  two    eyes,  like  stars,  start 

from  their  spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on 

end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpen- 

tine, 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood." 

The  jesting  of  the  grave-digger  at 
his  work,  and  the  remarks  made  by 
Hamlet  when  holding  in  his  hand 
the  skull  of  the  jester,  Torick, 
have  a  more  terrible  signiflcance 
than  strikes  the  casual  reader : — 
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"  Here  liung  those  lips  that  I  have 
kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be 
your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your 
songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that 
were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ? 
Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grin- 
ning? quite  chapfallen?  Now  get  you 
to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let 
her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour 
she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at 
that." 

In  these  words  we  have  pictured 
before  us  the  natural  consequences 
of  death.  Holding  that  skull,  with 
its  lower  jaw  dropping  in  a 
hideous  grin,  Hamlet  recalls  the 
same  action  made  by  Yorick  when, 
as  '*a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancy,"  he  **  set 
the  table  on  a  roar."  And  if  we 
would  yet  carry  on,  though,  per- 
haps, by  mere  creation  of  the  brain, 
we  have  a  terrible  motif  in  the 
struggle  within  the  grave.  The 
maiden  laid  within  the  ground,  now 
freed  from  all  her  cares,  lies  in 
quiet  repose — a  rest  which  cannot 
be  broken — and  above  her  wrestle, 
in  furious  rage,  two  men  who  loved 
her  as  brother  and  lover.  Shak- 
speare  was  ever  grand;  his  mind, 
ever  fertile  in  resources,  pictured 
grand  scenes  and  grand  effects ;  but, 
perhaps,  none  grander  than  bis 
terrible  imagery  of  death,  with  its 
torments,  its  pains,  decay,  and  yet 
its  quiet  when  all  around  struggle, 
mourn,  and  weep ;  the  eyes  now 
shut  open  no  longer;  the  heart 
beats  not  for  love,  nor  aches  through 
sorrow. 

Critics,  in  their  endeavours  to 
elucidate  the  motives  which  com- 
pelled Hamlet  to  adopt  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  as  well  as  to  find 
some  interpretation  for  the  entire 
play  as  represented,  have  often  so 
explained  away  the  difficulties,  that 
the  puzzled  reader  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Shakspeare  must  be 
wrong,  and  the  critic  right;  and 
that,  in  fact,  Shakspeare  never 
meant  what  he  said,  and,  if  be  did, 


ought  to  feel  very  much  obliged  at 
the  learning  he  has  called  put,  and 
the  grand  •*  twaddle"  with  which 
many  have  wasted  their  foolscap. 
Westminster  Abbey  will  survive  for 
generations;  of  the  guides  who 
have  taken  visitors  round  many  are 
dead,  and  all  are  forgotten.  The 
writer,  therefore,  does  not  claim 
here  to  do  more  than  to  ask  those 
who  love  the  great  poet  for  what  he 
has  bequeathed  to  accompany  him 
once  more  in  a  study  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet. 

"  Shakspeare  wished  to  depict 
the  influence  of  an  important  deed 
to  be  performed  by  a  mind  not 
sufficiently  powerful  (Shakspeare 
habe  schildern  woUen :  eine  grosae 
That  auf  eine  Seele  gelegt,  die  der 
That  nicht  gewachsen  ist)  ;  "  thus 
Goetheexpresses  himself  in  "  Wilhem 
Meister."  **The  impossible  is  re- 
quired from  him — not  what  is  im- 
possible in  itself,  but  that  which  is 
impossible  to  him."  His  nature 
does  not  possess  the  strength  which 
makes  heroes,  but  breaks  down 
under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  hi» 
highly  sensitive  nature. 

Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  see* 
in  him  a  type  of  moral  weakness 
(Die  Schwache  seines  Willens  sei 
offenbar).  Hamlet  has  a  natural 
inclination  for  crooked  ways  (er 
hat  einen  naturlichen  Hang  dazu, 
krumme  Wege  zu  gehu),  and  in  hia 
repeated  soliloquies  sees  but  a  cloak 
for  concealing  his  natural  weakness 
of  character;  he  passes  from  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  deep  religioas 
belief  to  grumblings  of  the  most 
atheistic  character;  be  believes  in 
the  ghost  of  his  father  when  he 
sees  it,  and  it  becomes  to  him  a  de- 
ception the  moment  it  has  faded 
away  ;  and  Schlegel  adds  the  rath^ 
severe  criticism  that  the  poet  has 
completely  lost  himself  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  thought,  labyrinths  which 
have  neither  end  nor  beginning. 
(Der  Dichter  verliert  sich  mit  ihm 
in  den  Irrgaogen  dea   Gkdaakens 
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▼orin    man    weder     Ende    noch 
Anfang  findet.) 

The  ideas  of  G^eryinns  have  been 
latelj  reproduced  in  a  translation, 
to  which  we  would  refer  those 
of  our  readers  interested  in  this 
Bulgect,  taking,  howeTer,the  liberty 
of  stating  that,  in  spite  of  his  great 
leputetion,  we  can  only  consider 
Gerrinus  in  the  light  of  a  "  guide," 
and  not  infallible;  the  political 
theory  which  he  considers  foremost 
being  a  thoroughly  German  idea. 

According  to  Kreissig,  Hamlet 
lacb  will  and  strength  to    deter- 
mine, thoimh  he   has  courage  and 
insight.     Instead  of  his  sword  he 
draws  out  his  tables  ;  instead  of  call- 
ing out  «  Death  to  the  murderer !  *' 
he  writes  down  "  Kemember  me  ; " 
ind,in  fact,  we  can  distinctly  affirm 
from  Herr  Kreissig's  criticism  that 
he  would  never  have  written  such  a 
play.    The  Ghost  would  have  been 
immediately    avenged  without   ex- 
pressions  of  thought  or  sentiment, 
and  the  murder  of  Claudius  would 
Mfe  compensated  Hamlet  for  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  of  having  been 
deprived  for  four  months    of  the 
throne.    It  is  evidently  not  consi- 
dered worth  while  by  this  critic  to 
remember  that  this  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  act  of  jealous 
je^ge,  and    that  the    morale  of 
«^ play,  which  constitutes  its  strong 
point,  the  building  up  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Claudius'    guilt,    which 
Bhmes  out  clearly  to  all  the  specta- 
^  at  his  death,  would  thus  have 
ownlo«t. 

What  is  the  task  imposed  on 
™n^et?  First,  to  avenge  the 
lom  and  most  unnatural  murder  " 
^  his  father ;  and,  secondly,  to 
P^aaA  Claudius  for  an  adulterous 
JJ^ection  with  the  Queen  previous 
l^e  murder.  If  we  look  closely 
"i^ftis  disagreeable  subject,  we 
*«  find  that  the  Ghost  has  always 
|*^*«nt  before  him  the  injury 
^^  to  his  honour  during  his  life- 


time, and  that  even  after  death  the 
sense  of  this  injury  is  ever  promi- 
nent.   As  proofs,  we  may  adduce, — 

"Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate 
beast. 

With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitor- 
ous gifts, 

(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the 
power 

So  to  seduce ! )  won  to  his  shameful  lust 

The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous 
queen." 

And  again,  lower  down  in  the  same 
speech : — 

"  But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  the  shape 

of  heaven ; 
So  lust,  though  to   a   radiant  angel 

link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage." 

And  the  last  lines  of  his  address  to- 
Hamlet  testify  to  the  existence  of 
his  love  for  the  Queen  being  yet 
foremost  in  his  heart : — 

"  If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it 

not; 
Let  not  tlie  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest 
But  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  »oul 

contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her 

to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom. 

lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.*' 

Prom  the  short  notices  given  u» 
of  the  Queen,  we  can  but  come  ta 
the  conclusion  that  hers  was  a  mere 
sensuous,  weak  character,  wanting 
but  the  outward  expressions  of  love 
with  which  to  satisfy  her  lust. 
Hamlet  speaks  thus : — 

^*  Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would 

hang  on  him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :   And  yet  withia  & 

month 
Let  me  not  think  on't;  Frailty,  thy 

name  is  woman  I — 
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A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were 

old 
With    which   she    followed   my    poor 

father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears;— why  she,  even 

she, — 
(O  God!  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse 

of  reason 
Would  have  moum'd  longer,)  married 

with  my  uncle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like 

my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules  " 

This  soliloquy,  which  seems  to  be 
a  foreshadowing  of  a  thought  to  be 
confirmed  later  by  the  Grhost,  we 
may  consider  as  being  a  prepara- 
tion for  what  is  to  be  disclosed. 
The  mind  of  Hamlet  is  filled  with 
a  presentiment;  his  father's  spirit 
hovers  round  him;  the  marriage 
which  is  now  to  him  "  incestuous  " 
he  has  yet  to  learn  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  greater  crimes  of 
adultery  and  murder.  Thus,  being 
in  this  mood,  "  »ger  corde  ingenti- 
bus  curis,"  he  prepares  himself  un- 
wittingly for  the  meeting  which  is 
«oon  to  follow.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  unknown  danger  surrounding 
Hamlet,  whose  thoughts  recur  to 
the  subject  of  suicide — 

**  Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix  d 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter," 

expresses  a  deep  misery^a  mental 
suffering  which  it  is  hard  to  over- 
come; it  is  not  the  death  of  his 
father,  nor  his  own  exclusion  from 
the  throne,  but  the  incestuous 
marriage  of  his  mother,  which  has 
cast  the  deep  gloom  over  his  mind  ; 
itnd  he  already  becomes  conscious 
that  something  will  be  required  of 
liim  ;  his"  prophetic  soul *'  acknow- 
ledges that  there  hovers  around 
him  a  spirit.  Shakspeare,  in  pre- 
paring thus  his  own  sketch  of  the 
character,  gives  us  a  clue  of  what 
he  intended  to  bring  before  his 
audience,  the  moral  lesson  to  be 
learnt  —  the   struggling   of    good 


against  evil.  »It  is  not  madness, 
nor  weakness,  but  a  strong  aenae 
of    conscience    and    duty,    whidi 

fuides  Hamlet  on  through  the  play, 
[o  knows  his  own  mental  power, 
for,  instead  of  flying  to  his  sword 
for  revenge,  he  considers,  with  an 
almost  unnatural  though  jndieiid 
calmness,  how  far  he  can  trust  that 
spirit  which  has  appeared ;  and,  re- 

Eudiating  all  charges  of  cowardice, 
e  calls  to  action  his  mental  powers 
in  the  short  sentence,  "About,  my 
brain !  "  He  will  not  use  violence 
till  he  is  satisfied ;  and,  remember-  • 
ing  the  effects  which  have  occurred 
through  the  skilful  representation  j 
of  a  play,  determines  to  make  the 
King  prove  his  own  guilt  by  his  own 
actions : — 

"...  The  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
king." 

The  feigned  madness  has  been 
considered  by  some  to  have  turned 
into  a  monomania,  produced  by  in- 
tense mental  suffering ;  and,  if  we 
look  into  the  almost  frivolous  ex- 
pressions applied  to  the  Ghost  by 
Hamlet— to  the  Ghost  of  what  he 
now  knows  to  be  his  own  father— 
we  must  see  here  another  intended 
aid.    Calling  on  Horatio  and  Mar- 
cellus  to  swear,  he  hears  from  what- 
ever place  he  moves  the  voice  issuing 
in  solemn  warning  from  the  ground 
beneath,  calling    on  them  also  to 
"  Swear."     At  first  he  starts  and   j 
jests  in  a  hysterical  manner,  devoid  j 
of  sense    or    feeling ;    his    nerves,  i 
braced    up    for    the  previous  en-  \ 
counter,  are  now  so  unstrung  that  j 
he  is  not  himself.    "  True-penny '*  i 
and  •*  Old  Mole  "  are  applied  as  epi-  I 
thets  to  one  whom  he  has  just  swora  ; 
to  revenge ;  but  at  the  last  it  suddenly  | 
comes  over  him  that  now  he  is  no 
longer  his  own  master,  but  is  a  tool 
for  revenge,  and  he  breaks  down 
suddenly;    and,    with     a    pitying 
sorrow,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with 
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•ome  lense  of  fear^  we  hear  tbe 
words,  "Seat,  rest,  perturbed  spi^ 
rit!"— the  spirit  which  is  now 
round  him,  horering  aboat  him,  and 
in  whoBe  hands  he  now  feels  himself 
tobe:— 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint  ^~0  cursed 


Thai  erer  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right !  '* 

To  him  the  man  of  literarj  at- 
tunments,  whoee  mind,  perbaps, 
more  thirsted  for  tbe  quiet  excite- 
ment of  struggling  with  other 
minds,  this  enforced  action  appears 
to  be  too  much ;  and  yet  he  must 
^t  with  it — be  bas  sworn,  and 
will  cuTj  it  through .  There  is  also 
ft  deep  reUgiouB  feeling  running  all 
through  the  character,  not  unmixed 
with  the  taint  of  tbe  superstitions 
rife  in  Skakspeare's  age,  though — 

''And  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you.  111  go  pray," 

shows  the  strong  force  of  the  habit 
of  his  mind. 

The  oondoct  of  Ophelia  towards 
Hamlet  is  in  some    degree    inex- 
pUcftble.    Mucb  bas  been   written 
shout  OpheUa,  and  mucb  maudlin 
Kutiment  wasted  over  her  character. 
Daring  the  last  season  many  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  Mr. 
Irnng*a  interpretation  of  Hamlet 
must  haye  been    struck  with  the 
litter  "  yapidnesB  "  and  utter  want 
of  force,  mental   or  moral,  in  the 
f^  played  by  Miss  Bateman,  who, 
bowever,  could  not  be  considered  in 
uijway  equal  to  the  part.    English 
^ters,  artists,  and  poets  have  been 
80  earned  away  by  their  own  ideal 
u  not  to  haTe   perhaps  studied 
^•t^peare's  original  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  Gteethe,    who,    full  of 
^^i*i&U)tic,  poetical,  and  chivalrous, 
tJwHigh  perhaps    selfish,  love    for 
^<>oien,has  examined  the  part  of 
^belia  with  an  acumen  worthy  of 
^^  great  mind,  though  thoroughly 


contrary  to  the  preconceiyed  Eog- 
lish  notions.  But,  happOy  for  anal- 
ly tical  criticism,  he  has  the ''  courage 
of  his  opinions,**  and  expresses  hia 
own  feelings  and  yiews.  Ophelia  19 
to  him  a  character  finished  m  a  few 
strokes  by  the  master's  pencil.  She 
is  a  being  ripe  and  full  of  syreet 
"  sensitiyity  "  (Sinnlichkeit)  —  ft 
word  which  may  be  taken  in  both  its 
physical  and  mental  aspect.  She 
so  exhibits  her  loye  for  the  Prince 
that  both  her  brother  and  father 
warn  her  against  being  considered 
immodest.    Laertes  says, — 

"Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear 
sister; 

And  keep  within  the  rear  of  year  af- 
fection, 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  tha 
moon." 

And  Folonius,  after  a  characteristie 
speech,— 

**  From  this  time,  ^ 
Be  somewhat  soanter  of  your  maiden 

presence, 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate» 
Than  a  command  to  parley." 

Ooethe  adds,  yritb  poetic  license,, 
in  allusion  to  the  songs  sung  by  her 
before  the  King  and  Queen,  "  Wie 
ofb  mag  sie  versucht  haben,  gleich 
einer  unvorsichtigen  Warterin,  ihre 
Sinnlichkeit  zur  Buhe  zu  singen 
mit  Liedchen  die  sie  nur  mehr  wacb 
halten  musste."  Anxiously  yet 
passionately  waiting  for  the  love 
which  is  not  returned,  she  sings  to 
herself  songs  which  must  haye 
driven  away  sleep ;  at  last,  when  the 
mind  no  longer  controls  the  tongue, 
in  tbe  full  "innocence  of  insanity  '* 
(Unscbuld  des  Wahnsinns),  when 
nature  yyill  assert  itself,  she  bursts 
forth  in  words  full  of  a  meaning 
which  she  has  long  suppressed,  or» 
as  the  German  poet  expresses, 
revels  in   the  echo   of    her  loved 
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though .  lewd  songs  (und  in  der 
Unschuld  des  Wahnsinns  ergotzt  sie 
fuch  vor  £x$nig  und  Konigin  an 
clem  Nachklange  ihrer  geiiebten 
losen  Lieder).  The  above  are 
naturallj  to  be  taken  but  as  bases 
on  the  which  we  may  found  our 
own  constructions,  and  among  the 
most  important  aids  given  to  us  of 
her  character,  we  have  the  deception 
wilfully  practised  by  her  on  the 
Prince,  whom  she  loves,  who 
had  loved  her.  Hamlet,  when  see- 
ing her  holding  her  book  of  prayers 
in  her  hand,  sighs  forth, — 

**•  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd ;" 

a  sigh  which  comes  like  a  soft 
zephyr  after  the  outburst  of  passion 
contained  in  the  soliloquy  which 
brecedes  it;  for  a  brief  space  the  old 
influence  comes  over  him,  and  be- 
lieving her  to  be  in  the  moments  of 
prayer,  it  is  himself  that  he  exa- 
mines. "  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery," 
because  I  am  so  sinful  as  to  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  thy  love ;  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  and  would  thus  have 
thee  protected  from  all  the  wiles  of 
this  world ;  dedicate  thyself  entirely 
to  God,  to  whom  thou  hast  been 
praying.  But,  saying  so,  be  looks 
round ;  for  a  moment  he  sees  the 
fEu^e  of  the  aged  Polonius  peering 
from  behind  the  arras,  and  the  fuU 
reaction  comes  upon  him.  Ophelia, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  fi^ther  loved  his 
mother,  would  betray  him ;  his  mad 
wrath  bursts  forth  against  her  who 
would  delude  him  with  the  semblance 
of  prayer.  That  Hamlet  is  deeply 
affected  by  her  supposed  treachery 
is  evident  in  the  way  he  treats  her 
at  the  play.  He  throws  himself  at 
her  feet,  calls  her  ''metal  more 
attractive,"  and  jokes  in  a  manner 
devoid  of  courtesy,  wit,  or  feeling. 
Much  as  Hamlet  loves  Ophelia,  it 
is  evident  that  he  does  not  consider 
her  mental  calibre  to  be  such  as  to 
permit  him  to  confide  to  her  the 


terrible    secret    he    now    knows. 
Qoratio,  a  man  of  no  particular 
force   but  that  of   blunt  honesty, 
seems  gradually  to  take  the  place  of 
Ophelia  in  the  heart  of  Hamlet. 
This  suspicion  of  her  whom  he  loves 
is  not  curious  when  we  consider  as 
outsiders  the  position  and  eharacter 
of  Polonius,  who  seems  to  be  so 
rooted  to  the  Court,  remaining  cour- 
tier under  either  king;  he  is  the 
first  to  call  for  lights,  And  hasten 
after  Claudius.    The  songs  to  which 
we  have  alluded  are  also  evidences 
to  us  that  Shakspeare  did  not  intend 
Ophelia  to  create    more    than  a 
secondary — rather  sentimental — ^in- 
terest.  If  the  innocence  of  madnen 
proves  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind, 
Ophelia  certainly  cannot  be  other- 
wise considered  than  as  the  maiden 
counterpart  of  the  Queen.      She 
rushes  off  with  the  Court,  Eang.aad 
Queen,  leaving  Hamlet  alone  with 
Horatio,  though  she  must  have  felt 
by  his  manner  that  the  excitement 
was  not  natural.  We  cannot  beUeve 
that  the  great  mind  and  heart  of 
Shakspeare  knew  not  the  intense 
loys  of   real  love,  and  we  cannot 
elieve  that  Ophelia  could  ever  be 
intended  as  a  representative  of  his 
ideal    of   woman.      At  her  death 
Hamlet  forgets  all  but  ^his  passion 
for  her, — 

"  What  is  ho,  whose  grief 
Bears  suoh  an  emphasis  ?  whose  jhnae 

of  sorrow 
Conjoresthe  wand'ring  stars,  and  makes 

them  stand 
Like  wonder-wotmded  hearers?    This 

is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.*' 

Furious  does  he  burst  forth  with  a 
declaration  of  his  love ;  but,  furious 
as  it  is,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  in 
more  than  the  light  of  fury,  passton 
ungratified : — 

"  Forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  witli  all  their  quantit7  of 

love, 
Make  up  my  sum." 
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Tiiat  lie  loTed  her  is  as  e?ident  as 
that  her  character  was  totally  infe- 
rior to  his,  and  that  her  mind  was 
of  the  commonest  type  of  medio- 
crity. Perhaps,  in  thus  speaking  of 
one  whom  it  has  been  the  habit  to 
<{aote  as  among  the  fairest  charac- 
ters of  Shakapeare'fl  creation,  we 
may  hart  the  sentimentality  with 
vhieh  Ophelia  has  eyer  been  clothed ; 
but,  leaving  aside  such  a  question, 
we  cannot  out  feel  how  impossible 
it  is  to  yiew  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  as 
beings  equal  in  intellect  or  charac- 
ter. Brou$^ht  up  at  Court,  with 
such  a  father  as  Polonius,  whose 
highest  aim  is  to  remain  a  model 
courtier,  we  trace  in  the  sentiment 
which  iiiduced  Ophelia  to  acquiesce 
in  her  bther's  commands  the  force 
of  early  associations,  that  court  in- 
trigue which  looks  no  farther  than 
personal  ambition.  The  character 
of  Polonius  bias  bat  one  redeeming 
pomt,— in  spite  of  the  shrewd  re- 
marks he  is  ever  ready  to  make,  we 
caimot  admire  him,  the  redeeming 
point  being  his  affection  for  his 
children,  an  affection  fully  recipro- 
cated, and  forming  one  of  the  many 
hinges  on  which  turns  this  wonder- 
ful play.  In  all  that  is  said  or  done 
by  PolonioB  there  appears  to  be  an 
vitter  want  of  reality,  though  in 
inany  cases  apparent  wisdom  and 
full  imowledge  of  the  world.  He 
appears  "never  to  say  a  foolish 
thing,  yet  never  to  do  a  wise  one," 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  his  own 
personal  welfare- 

Hazlitt,  in  his  remarks  on  this 
character,  looki^  upon  Polonius  "  as 
a  perfect  character  of  its  kind ;  nor 
ia  there  any  foundation  for  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  to 
the  consistency  of  this  part.  It  is 
■>id  that  he  acts  very  foolishly  and 
falb  very  sensibly.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  in  that.  Again,  that 
ke  talks  very  wisely  at  one  time 
and  very  foolishly  at  another ;  that 
^is  advice  to  Laertes  is  very  sensi- 
l)lc  and  his  advice  to  the  King  and 


Queen  on  the  subject  6f  Hamlet's 
madness  very  ridiculous.  But  he 
gives  the  one  as  a  father,  and  is  sin- 
cere in  it ;  he  gives  the  other  as  a 
mere  courtier,  a  buay-body,  and  is 
accordingly  officious,  garrulous,  and 
impertinent.  In  short,  Shakspeare 
has  been  accused  of  inconsistency 
in  this  and  other  characters,  only 
because  he  has  kept  up  the  diatinc- 
tion  which*  there  is  in  nature  be- 
tween the  understanding  and  moral 
habits  of  men,  between  the  absurd- 
ity of  their  ideas  and  the  absurdity 
of  their  motives.  Polonius  is  not  a 
fool,  but  he  makes  himself  appear 
one.  His  follies,  whether  in  his 
actions  or  speeches,  come  under  the 
head  of  impropriety  of  intention.*' 
Maginn,  speaking  of  this  same  cha- 
racter, remarks :  "  The  ten  precepts 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  addressed  to  his 
son  Eobert,  on  which  it  is  generally 
supposed  the  apophthegms  of  Polo- 
nius are  based,  are  perhaps  equal 
in  shrewdness,  but  they  want  the 
pithiness  and  condensation  of  verse. 
His  Lordship's  ninth  precept  is  this: 
•  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life, 
credit,  or  estate ;  for  it  is  mere  folly 
for  a  man  to  enthral  himself  to  a 
friend  as  though,  occasion  being 
offered,  he  should  not  care  to  become 
thine  enemy.'  It  is  good  advice, 
but  how  much  better  done  by  Polo- 
nius,— 

"  *  This  above  all,— To  thine  own  self  be 

true; 
And  it  most  follow,  as  the  night  the 

daj', 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  fal3e  to  any 

man,' " 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  keen  critic  and  natu- 
rally selfish  man,  has  a  good  word 
for  one  whom  he  might  in  a  certain 
measure  consider  as  a  prototype  :— 
"  iPolonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts ; 
exercised  in  business ;  stored  with 
observation  ;  confident  in  his  know- 
ledge ;  proud  of  his  eloquence,  and 
declining  into  dotage.  .  .  .  The  idea 
of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdo-.n 
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^ill  solve  all  tbe  phenomena  of  the 
character  of  Polonius." 

These  three  criticisms,  excellent 
in  their  subtlety  of  condensation, 
point,  however,  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  Polonius'  character,  who 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  supple-kneed  courtier,  ever  ready 
to  hide  behind  the  arras,  which  fin- 
ally becomes  the  scene  of  his  death. 
Shakspeare,  great  in  epitaphs,  places 
the  following  sentences  in  the 
mouth  of  Hamlet: — 

••Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool, 

ferewdl  I 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better;  take  thy 

fortune: 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy  is  some 

danger." 

And  again : — 

"  Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most 

grave, 
Who  was   in   life   a   foolish  prating 

knave." 

Such  the  father,  and  such  the  son 
Laertes,  in  whom  we  find  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  qualities  which  Polonius 
possessed,  a  courtier  bold  in  action, 
able  to  head  a  revolt  in  revenge  for 
his  father's  death,  but,  not  able  to 
face  the  countenance  of  the  King, 
or  the  majesty  of  the  robes,  ready, 
at  the  King's  bidding— at  his  mere 
asking  and  hinting — to  poison  his 
sword  with  an  unction  so  powerful 
as  to  cause  certain  death.  In  lay- 
ing thus  open  the  many  plague- 
spots  of  disease,  we  but  analyze  the 
play  as  it  has  come  to  us  direct 
from  Shakspeare,  we  do  not  attemi>t 
to  garnish  the  flower-beds  of  his 
thoughts  with  "compost."  The 
character  of  the  avenging  Laertes 
stands  out  in  strong  contradiction 
to  that  of  Hamlet ;  it  is  the  manli- 
ness of  the  world  opposed  to  the 
manliness  of  the  soul.  Another 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  another  tool,  however,  sharp 


enough  to  wound  itself— ensnaredby 
that  basilisk  gaze  and  tempted  to 
his  fate,  Laertes  dies,  as  did  the 
father  of  Hamlet,— 

"  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my 

Unhonserd,  disappomted,  unanel  d. 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my 

account 
With   all   my  imperfections   on  my 

head." 

He  dies  justly  killed  by  his  own 
treachery  with  murder,  a  would-be 
revenge  on  his  conscience,  and  by 
the  wiles  of  the  King  we  ha?e 
here  the  moral  death  following  the 
physical.  We  are  given  some  idet, 
through  the  violence  of  their 
various  deaths,  of  the  proper  read- 
ings of  the  characters  of  rolonius 
and  his  children.  Examine  them  how 
we  will,  treachery  seems  to  be  i 
predominating  feature  which  leads 
them  on  even  against  their  own 
better  inclinations.  The  dance  of 
death  is  moving  rapidly  forwards; 
three  of  the  principal  characters 
have  died,  the  news  of  the  execution 
of  Bosencrantz  and  Gnildenstem, 
who  endeavoured  to  thrust  them- 
selves between  the  King  and 
Hamlet,  is  thus  excused  by  the 
great  poet  himself: — 

«•  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 

employment; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their 

defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow: 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature 

comes 
Between  the  pass   and   fell-mcensea 

points 
Of  mighty  opposites." 

We  have  one  more  character  te 
examine,  the  most  difficult,  because 
the  most  repugnant  of  all— Claudius, 
the  King,  who,  next  to  Hamlet, 
seems  to  have  been  worked  out 
with  especial  care.  Here,  again, 
conscience  is  made  to  speak  with 
loud  tongue,  to  maintain  its  watch 
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eren  over  this  **8aiiling,  damned 
rillain."  From  the  first  to  the  last, 
we  are  prepared  to  find  in  Claudius 
the  murderer,  coward,  and  jet  the 
ambitious  man,  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
to  attain  the  ends  he  wishes.  The 
murder  which  be  baa  committed  be 
paasM  over  with  a  smile,  and  yet 
we  can  but  feel  that  within  is 
raging  the  bitterness  of  the  know- 
ledge of  being  a  fratricide.  The 
cupa  be  is  ever  quaffing,  and  his 
hope  to  lead  Hamlet,  bv  the  aid  of 
Boaencrantx  and  Guildenstem,  to 
adopt  a  life  of  licentiousness,  bare 
io  them  a  deeper  motive  than 
would  at  first  strike  the  eye ;  con- 
ecience  must  be  appeased.  He 
knows  full  well  the  measure  of  bis 
erime,  and  perhaps  the  finest  de- 
8criptioD  of  the  foil  efifect  of  prayer 
upon  the  mind  of  one  who  Knows 
bu  own  guilt  is  to  be  found  issuing 
from  his  lips : — 


*'  Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will; 
Mj  stronger  goilt  defeats  my  strong 

intent; 
And,  like  a  man    to  double  purpose 

bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first 

begin. 

And  both  neglect 

May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the 


In  the  oormpted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  diove  by 

jnatiee 
And  oft  'tis  seen   the    wicked  prize 

itself 
Buya  out  the  law:   but   'tis   not  so 

iboYe. 
There  is  no  shu£9ing,  there  the  action 

lies 
in  bis  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves 
I       «ompell'd, 
£Ten  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our 

faults, 
^0  give  in  evidence." 


;  And  after  that  his  stubborn  knees 
;km  bowed  in  a  prayer,  which  he 
wela  to  be  false,  m  an  excitement 


produced  by  the  feverishness  of  the 
moment : — 

'*  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 

below. 
Words   without   thoughts    never    to 

heaven  go." 

The  only  moment  when  he  appears 
to  any  advantage  is  when  ucing 
Laertes,  knowing  that— 

"  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a 

king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it 

would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will' 

In  Act  iv.  Scene  7,  he  excuses 
himself  to  Laertes  by  a  cunning 
piece  of  casuistry;  he  has  not 
found  it  possible  to  punish  Ham- 
let's conduct  towards  himself,  as 
his  love  for  Hamlet's  mother  is  so 
ereat  that  be  cannot  act  against 
her  will ;  another  reason  which  he 
also  gives^— 

**  Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not 

Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender 
bear  him." 

He  fears  the  people,  he  knows  that 
suspicions  are  rire,  vague  rumours 
fill  the  air,— 

"  So  that  my  arrows , 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud   a 

wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them.' 

But  a  terror  fills  him  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  Hamlet's  letter,  and  he  pre- 
pares to  accept  the  challenge  thrown 
down  to  him,  Laertes  must  slay 
Hamlet,  yet  the  death  must  appear 
accidentiu,  so  that-* 

"  Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the 

practice, 
And  call  it  accident" 

The  duel  between  Laertes  and 
Hamlet  is  the  physical   sequence 
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of  the  mental  combat  that  has  been 
taking  place  all  through  the  play 
between  Claudius  and  Hamlet. 
Drawing  this  as  our  conclusion, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  conception, 
by  the  deamess  of  thought  and 
deep  insight  into  character  evinced 
all  tbrouffh  this  work.  Claudius 
does  not  fear  that  Hamlet  will  at- 
tack him  secretly,  as  in  the  advice 
S'v&i  to  Laertes  he  thus  describes 
eir  common  opponent : — 

*'  He,  being  remiss, 

Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  con- 
triving, 

Will  not  peruse  the  foils  ;  so  that,^with 
ease, 

Or  with  a  little  shufiQing,  you  may 
choose 

A  sword  unbated,  and,  in  a  pass  of 
practice, 

Bequite  him  for  your  father." 

Laertes  then  catches  at  the  idea ; 
and  his  mind  reverts  at  once  to  the 
poison,  as,  should  he  fail,  his  own 
treachery  will  be  evident  to  all,  his 
chivalry  will  be  ridiculed.  Hamlet 
must  die ;  the  accomplices  swear  it 
with  bated  hissing  breath.  The 
manly  apology  made  by  Hamlet  to 
Laertes  is  received  with  a  chill 
composure— 

'*I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like 

love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it ;" 

and,  saying  this,  changes  his  foil. 
The  circle  is  now  complete,  the 
struggle  soon  ends,  and  death,  with 
a  wide  sweep,  mows  down  all  be- 
fore it— the  Queen,  Laertes.  With 
a  shriek  of  horror  at  the  treadiery 
practised  upon  him — 

"  The  point  envenom'd  too ! " 

— Hamlet  digs  the  sword  with  re- 

Seated  thrusts  into  the  body  of  the 
[ing,  and  himself  falls  dead  be- 
side his  mother's  corpse;  close  to 
the  body  of  the  Eins,  the  object  of 
all  his  hatred.    With  a  strength  of 


will  almost  incomprehensible  at 
first,  Hamlet  spared  Claudiufl 
when  kneeling,  waiting  for  some 
more  fit  opportunity  when  he  is 

''  About  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  ii. 
Tjhen  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick 

at  heaven ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  damn'd,  and 

black 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.** 

And  thus,  with  murder  on  his  scml, 
Claudius  dies. 

The  tendency  of  the  play  is  tlie 
strong   effect    of  a   consdentious 
mind  governing    a   naturally    im- 
passioned    body.    The    many   at» 
tempts  at  proving  Hamlet  to  have 
been  insane,  or  even  monomaniac^ 
cannot  bear  against    judicial   ex- 
amination.   Every   attack  in  this 
duel  is  made  with  a  possible  re* 
covery.    The  brains  of  the  adver- 
saries are  at  full  play,  thrust  suc- 
ceeds thrust,  met  by  a  strong  guard ; 
the  avenger,  powerful  in  his  pur- 
pose, has  yet  a  terrible  opponent^ 
powerful  in  his  .guilt.    Several  in- 
stances occur  when  Hamlet  feels 
urged  on  to  suicide,  but  conscience 
warns    him  afi:ainBt  breaking  the 
canons  of  the  JBternal  Power ;  he  ib 
intended  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  avenging  Deity,  before 
whom  he  must   bow.    The  death 
which  he  might  inflict  upon  himself 
may  be  but  a  sleep,  a  dream— he 
knows  not  what  it  is — and 

"  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  o» 
aU." 


In  our  blind  vanitv  we  feel  that  we 
would  dare  death,  but  that  we  are 
withheld  by  a  Power  before  whom 
all  must  bow : — 

''  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 

ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  wilL" 

In  Cymleline   (Act  iii.  Scene  4) 
the  same  idea  is  conveyed  :— 
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«  AgainBt  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  proluhition  so  divine 
That  cravens  mj  weak  hand." 

Thus  all  through  this  play  we  are 
surrounded  and  environed  hj  death 
in  all  its  terrors,  in  all  its  forms, 
and  jet  with  the  peace  that  ac- 
companies it.  Yiolence  haa  raged 
terriblj,  havoc  and  slaughter  have 
been  at  work,  the  actors  die,  but  ere 
their  ejes  are  closed  in  death,  life 
comes  on  in  the  person  of  Fortinbras, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  troupe; 
death  has  had  its  victory,  life  comes 
once  again  to  assert- its  power. 

The  play  that  has  come  down  to 
UB  has  puzzled  many  through  its 
emendations.  That  this  particular 
tragedy  was  a  favourite  with  the 
great  master,  none  can  doubt  who 
reads  it  with  attentive  care.  "We 
may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few 
passages  from  the  play  as  it  is 
supposed  to  have  first  appeared  on 
the  stage,  leaving  to  our  readers  the 
task  of  drawing  their  own  conclu- 
sions whether  the  mind  of  Sbak* 
speare  can  be  supposed  to  have 
guided  the  pen  : — 

'^To  be,  or  not  to  be.    I,  there's  the 

point 
To  me,  to  sleepe— ^is  that  all  ?    I,  all. 
No,  to  flleepe,  to  dreame.   I,  marry, 

then  it  goes. 
For  in  that  dreame  of  deathe,  when 

wee  awake, 
And,  borne    before     an     everlasting 

Judge, 
Prom  whence  no  traveller  returned, 
The  undiscovered  country,  at  whose 

sight 
The  happy  smile,  and   the  accurs'd 

damn'd. 
But  for  this,  the  joyfiill  hope  of  this, 
Who'd  beare  the  scomes  and  flattery  of 

the  world, 
Soom'd    by  ttie  right  rich,  the  rich 

curssed  of  the  poore  ? 
The  widow  being  oppress'd,  the  orphan 

wrong'd. 
The  taste    of  hunger,  or   a  titant's 

raigne. 
And  thousand    more    calamities  be- 
sides; 


To  grunt  and  sweate  nnder  this  weary 

life 
When  he  may  his  full  Quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin,  who  could  this 

indure 
But  for   a  hope  of  something   afler 

death  P 
Which  pusles    the  braine  and  doth 

confound  the  sence, 
Which  make  us   rather  beare  those 

euilles  we  have 
Than  flie  to  others  that  we  know  not 

of. 
I  thatjO  this  conscience  makes  cowardea 

'  of  us  aU. 
Lady,  in  thy  orizons  be  all  my  sinnes 

remembred." 

In  the  above  lines  we  have  the 
ideas  clothed  in  loose,  disjointed 
sentences,  such  as  might  have  been 

f sealed  forth  from  the  chest  of  some 
usty  actor  repeating  words  uncon- 
scious of  their  force.  Shakspeare 
then  saw  the  beauty  hidden  under 
its  rough  garb,  and  polished  the 
diamond  for  our  use.  Many  wotdd- 
be  detractors  have  quoted  parts  of 
this  edition  in  proof  of  their  argu- 
ments that  our  great  poet  sought 
from  many  sources  his  inspirations. 
Such  arguments  cannot,  however, 
be  listened  to  otherwise  than  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  being  about 
as  potent  as  would  be  a  compari- 
son of  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare 
with  the  Amlethus  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  who  makes  his  hero  act  a 
part  befitting  a  clown  in  a  panto- 
mime. 

The  edition  of  1603  is  the  first 
known  to  us,  and  bears  the  follow- 
ing on  its  title-page:  ♦'The  Tra- 
gicall  Historie  of  Hamlet  Prince 
of  Denmarke.  By  "William  Shake- 
speare. As  it  hath  beene  diuerae 
times  acted  by  his  Highnesse  ser- 
vants in  the  Cittie  of  London:  as 
also  in  the  two  Yniversitie?  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford^  and  else-where. 
At  London  printed  for  N.  L.  and 
John  Trundell,  1603."  Only  two 
copies  of  this  edition  are  in  exist- 
ence. The  text  of  the  play,  as  it  is 
now  read,  has  the  following  title : 
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"  The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmarke.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Newly  imprinted  and 
to  almost  againe  as  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  and  perfect  coppie. 
At  London,  printed  by  J.  B.  for 
K.  L.,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
under  Saint  Dunston's  Church  in 
Pleetstreet,  1604."  "TheTragedie 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke,"  is 
to  be  found  in  the  folio  edition  of 
the  collected  dramas  of  Shakspeare, 
published  in  the  year  1623. 

Collier,  an  undoubted  authority 
and  valued  opinion,  considers  the 
edition  of  1603  in  the  light  of  an 
attempt  by  the  troupe  to  introduce 
the  play  to  the  public,  and  that  the 
poet  worked  out  his  ideas  in  a  more 
full  and  detailed  manner  at  a  later 
period.  Knight  treats  it  as  a 
fraudulent  attempt  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  palm  off  an  inferior  work  as 
a  genuine  success  from  the  writer's 
pen.  Staunton  regards  this  edi- 
tion, with  all  its  erasures  and  emen- 
dations, to  be  the  work  of  Shak- 
speare, written,  however,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  dramatic  career.  If 
we,  however,  examine  closely  the 

Eassage  quoted  above  with  what 
as  come  down  to  us,  we  feel  in- 
clined rather  to  agree  with  Knight, 
refusing  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
publication  by  N,  L.  of  what  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sketch  of  the 
ffreat  drama — a  sketch  hastily 
nnished,  without  the  beauties  of 
light  and  shade  in  which  the  poet 
revelled. 

Another  silent  witness  may,  how- 
ever, be  brought  forward  as  evidence 
—namely,  the  registers  of  the 
ancient  guild  of  book  publishers,  in 
which  the  following  entry,  attached 
after  the  name  of  James  Koberts, 
attracts  bitten tion,  '*  Jatnes  Boberts: 
A  booke,  the  Bevenge  of  Hamlett 
Prince  of  Denmarke,  as  yt  was  late- 
lie  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlayn 
his  servantes."  This  entry  bears  as 
date  July  26,  1602,  proving  that 
this  play    was  acted   previous  to 


the  date  imprinted  on  the  first 
edition.  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, with  all  safety,  that  we  have  in 
the  first  edition  the  drama  now 
printed,  but  which  had,  perhaps, 
been  well  known  to  an  interested 
public,  in  which  we  find  to  be 
sketched  out  details  to  be  filled  in 
at  a  later  time,  and  that  N.  L. 
(Nicolas  Ling)  and  John  Trundell 
hastened  into  the  market,  adding 
the  name  of  Shakspeare,  already 
favourably  known,  to  the  title-page. 

Lodge,  the  poet,  in  the  year  1596, 
causes  a  devil  to  look  "  as  pale  as 
the  vizard  of  the  ghost  who  cried 
so  miserably  at  the  theatre: 
Hamlet,  revenge."  This  may  be 
cited  as  proof  that  such  a  character 
was  well  known  on  the  stage ;  bat 
we  are  totally  unable  to  maintain, 
from  evidence  adduced,  whether  the 
author  of  the  play  was  Shakspeare. 
or  whether  the  poet  worked  out 
and  filled  up  some  perhaps  poor 
manuscript,  from  which  he  himself 
recited,  together  with  Babbage, 
words  which  caught  his  fancy,  and 
which  he  enriched  from  the  fulness 
of  his  genius.  What  may  be  the 
case  we  leave  to  be  decided  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  wade 
through  many  authorities,  and  con- 
clude with  a  short  account  of  the 
general  source  from  which  the 
character  was  taken. 

The  story  of  Hamlet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  French  work  by  Belle- 
forest  and  Boisteau:  Cent  "His- 
toires  traglques,  Paris,  1564,"  which 
was  translated  into  English  and 
published  in  the  year  1596,  though 

Erevious  to  this  dat«  many  parU 
ad  been  laid  before  the  public  as 
the  "  Historie  of  Hamblet."  The 
French  editors  had,  however,  only 
compiled  their  account  from  that 
of  the  Dane  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
who,  in  a  certain  measure,  had  pre- 
pared the  plot,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  headings  of  the  chapters,  which 
we  append : — 
Ghapteb  I.    How    Horvendil© 
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and  Pengon  were  made  Goyenoura 
of  the  Proyince  of  Ditmarsc,  and 
Horrendile  married  Oerutb,  the 
daughter  to  Eoderick,  chief  K 
of  DeDmark,  bj  whom  he  had 
Hamblet:  and  how,  after  hia  roar* 
nage,  his  brother  Fengon  slew  him 
trajteronslj,  and  marrjed  his 
brother's  wife,  and  what  followed. 

Chaptib  IL  How  Hamblet 
counterfeited  the  mad  man,  to  es- 
cape the  tyrannie  of  his  nncle,  and 
how  he  was  tempted  by  a  woman 
(through  his  nncle's  procurement), 
who  thereby  thought  to  undermine 
the  Prince,  and  by  that  means  to 
find  out  whether  he  counterfeited 
madness  or  not;  and  how  Hamblet 
would  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
consent  unto  her,  and  what  followed. 

Chaptsb  III.  How  Fengon, 
uncle  to  Hamblet,  a  second  time  to 
intnip  him  in  bis  politick  mad- 
ness, caused  one  of  his  counsellors 
to  be  secretly  hidden  in  the 
Queene*s  chamber  behind  the  arras, 
to  hear  what  speeches  passed  be- 
tween Hamblet  and  the  Queene,  and 
how  Hamblet  killed  him  and  escaped 
that  danger,  and  what  followed. 

Chaptbs  IV,  How  Fengon  the 
third  time  derised  to  send  Hamblet 
to  the  Kine  of  England  with  secret 
letters  to  have  him  put  to  death ; 
and  how  Hamblet,  when  his  compan- 
ions slept,  retid  the  letters,  and  in- 
stead 01  them  counterfeited  others, 
willing  the  Xing  of  England  to  put 
the  two  messengers  to  death,  and 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  Hamblet, 
which  was  effected,  and  how 
Hamblet  es^ped  out  of  England. 

Chaptxb  y.  How  Hamblet,  hav- 
iog  escaped  out  of  England,  arrived 
in  Benmarke  the  same  da^  that  the 
Banes  were  celebrating  his  funeral, 
nipposing  him  to  be  dead  in  Eng- 
Isnd,  and  how  he  revenged  his 
fiber's  death  upon  his  uncle  and 
the  rest  of  his  courtiers ;  and  what 
followed. 

According  to  Sazo  Qrammaticus, 
Pengo    (Shakspeare's      Claudius) 


made  no  pretence  to  conceal  his 
guilt,  but  boasted  that  he  had  slain 
his  brother  for  his  ill-treatment  of 
Q^rutha,  the    Queen.    Amlethus, 
after  his  father's  death,  assumed  im- 
becility, though  openly  avowing  to 
avenge  his  father's  death.    A  coun- 
sellor of  the  King's  arranged  to  be 
present  behind  a  curtain  at  an  in- 
terview which    should  take  place 
between  Amlethus  and  his  mother, 
BO  that,  should  the  Prince  drop  his 
feigned  madness,  sure  proof  might 
be  obtained.    Amlethus,  however, 
suspecting,  comes  into   the  room 
crowing,    flapping   his  arms,    and 
jumping  about,  and  thus  discover- 
ing the  hidden  counsellor,  slays  him 
on  the  spot.    It  is  but  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  entire  plot 
differs  greatly  from  the  play  now 
so   much  known  and  quoted,  the 
end  being  the  murder  of  Fengo  by 
Amlethus,  who  succeeds  him  on  the 
throne. 

More  might  be  added,  but  our 
readers  may  easily  from  the  facts 
above  mentioned  draw  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  the 
edition  of  1603.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  various  editions  and 
various  readings,  Shakspeare  will 
always  be  remembered,  perhaps, 
better  through  this  one  nlay  than 
through  any  other.  And  to  Ger- 
n^anv  we  owe,  indeed,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  careful  study 
which  some  of  the  noblest  minds 
of  that  country  have  expended 
upon  this  play,  for  seeking  out 
hidden  beauties  and  truths,  for 
casting  aside  all  feelings  of  jealousy, 
and  entering  into  their  work  with 
ardent  admiration.  The  French 
people,  unable  to  understand  the 
master  genius  which  directed  the 
pen,  have  contented  themselves 
with  defacing  bv  weak  emendations 
the  play  itself,  or,  represented  by 
Voltaire,  to  groan  out,  ''Nous  aliens 
tomber  dans  Toutre  et  le  gigantes- 
que,  adieu  les  sentiments  du  ooeur.'* 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

Br  THI  LONDOK  HfiBlOT, 

AUTHOE  OF   "  SOITGS  OT  SxHOULABITT/*    ''PkSP8  AT  LiR,     &e. 

No.  t). — St.  GbkeviAve. 

0,  Paeis  !  Paris  !  when  thy  masked  balls 

Fill  with  the  young  and  gay,  the  fair  and  frail, 
To  revel  thro*  the  night  in  dazzling  halls 

Where  virtue  certainly  doth  not  prevail ; 
When  thousands  play-wards  on  the  Sabbath  flock, 

To  see  the  last  new ''  spicy  "  bouffe  or  ballet, 
To  drink  in  Herv^,  Offenbach,  Lecocq, 

And  chuckle  o*er  each  too-soggestive  sally; 
When  pert  cooottet,  supreme  in  gilded  vice, 

Along  the  streets  their  tinsel  splendours  flaunt, 
And  all  that's  "  naughty  "  is  so  f5ar  from  "  nice  " 

As  to  obtrude  in  every  public  haunt,^ 
Who  would  suppose  thou  hast  for  patroness 

A  virgin  Saint  of  wondrous  holy  living  ? 
If  she  can  know  thee,  yet  protect  and  bless, 

Her  nature  must  indeed  be  most  forgiving ! 


St.  Genevieve  was  nurtur'd  in  Nanterre, 

In  the  fifth  century ;  and  'neath  the  wing 
Of  great  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
Her  holy  growth  progressed  with  rapid  spring; 
The  angels  of  the  skies, 

Rejoicing  in  her  birth, 
Therein  did  recognize 

A  sister  come  on  earth ; 
And  so  they  made  a  rare 

'*  Fdte  extraordinaire;** 
They  set  the  planets  whirling 

In  mazy  daoice, 

All  over  Franqe, 
Like  girls  that  follow  Girling ; 

Angelic  lights 

(So  Giry  writes) 
Jump'd  thro'  the  clouds  quite  frisky, 

As  if  the  Deuce 

Had  broken  loose, 
And  taken— too  much  whisky ! 
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n. 

To  sach  a  grand  debut, 
Her  after  life  was  true ; 

And  meek,  devout,  and  grave, 
And  fidl  of  holy  fire 
And  spiritoal  desire 

Was  sweet  young  Genevieve. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age 
The  maid  began  to  wage 

Her  war  with  sin ; 
And  training  hard  vadfcut 
(Especially  the  last), 

She  grew  quite  thin ; 
And  this  is  how  she  train'd, 
And  stamina  obtained 

Her  cause  to  win : 
On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  her  faie 

Its  narrow  range 

Would  never  change, 
Consisting  totally  of  praise  and  prayer ; 

On  Thursday  night 

A  banquet  slight 
Of  stalest  bread  and  boans  the  Saint  partook  of ; 

To  quench  her  thirst, 

The  very  worst 
Of  water— stuff  none  else  could  bear  the  look  ot 

When  Sunday  came 

'Twas  just  the  same  ; 
She  took  one  meal  so  spare  and  thrifty, 

Tho*  since  the  last 

Three  days  had  passed. 
Thus  lived  the  maid  from  fifteen  up  to  fifty. 

m. 

No  wonder  by  such  deeds  our  Saint's  renown 
Soon  burst  the  limits  of  her  native  town. 
At  home  she  was  beset  with  sordid  cares. 
Her  mundane  mother  saw  that  h^  afiairs 
Domestic  suffered  firom  the  girl's  neglect. 
To  this  Gerontia  strongly  did  object, 
Forbade  her  going  to  church  six  times  a  week, 
And,  on  remonstrance,  slapp*d  her  on  the  cheek : 
Such  sacrilege  unpunish'd  eould  not  go. 
That  slap  was  answered  by  a  harder  blow ; 
For  Dame  C^rontia  soon  was  stricken  blind, 
And  for  two  years  in  total  darkness  pined ; 
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Till  GeneTieve,  by  prayer,  her  sight  restored. 
Her  parents  saw  they  could  no  more  afford 
To  thwart  a  child  so  back*d  by  Heaven's  grace : 
They  let  her  a  monastic  life  embrace. 

IV. 

A  beldame  ''came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold," 

Stole  Genevieve's  sandals,  so  holey  and  old, 

And  "  toted  them  home/*  where  this  naughty  old  soul 

Became  on  a  sudden  as  blind  as  a  mole ; 

'Twas  fearful  to  witness  her  horror  and  fright, 

For  hlindnesi  at  best  i?  a  terrible  iight ; 

She  took  up  the  shoes,  not  to  sell  or  to  "  swop  " 

With  travelling  Jew  or  at  pawnbroker's  shop, 

But  back  to  the  owner,  and  own'd  to  the  theft, 

And  begg'd  for  the  sense  which  her  vengeance  had  reft. 

Kind  Genevieve  nev^  such  plea  could  refuse— 

'*  I'll  give  you  your  sight  if  you'll  give  me  my  shoes," 

And  added,  wUle  pulling  one  on  with  a  strain, 

"  Mind,  don't  j>tt(  your  foot  in  it  this  way  again ! " 

V. 

So  fared  many  more  'gainst  the  Saint  who  transgress'd* 

One  woman — ^no  doubt  by  the  demon  possess'd — 

With  deep  curiosity  ventured  to  pry 

Where,  closely  conceal'd  from  humanity's  eye, 

The  maid  had  withdrawn  to  her  $anetum  $anetorum. 

The  eyes  of  the  spy  felt  a  darkness  come  o'er  'em. 

And  not  till  her  Saintship  came  out  of  her  cell 

The  sinner  was  freed  from  the  terrible  spell ; 

That  sanctified  hand  scarce  her  forehead  had  cross'd 

Ere  came  in  perfection  the  sight  she  had  lost 

On  other  occasions  did  blindness  descend 

On  those  who  St  Cknevieve  chanced  to  ofifond  ; 

Whilst  those,  we  suppose,  who  most  pleased  her,  she  blest 

With  sharpness  of  vision  beyond  all  the  rest 

VL 

Success  on  earth,  too  well  we  know, 

Arouseth  green-eyed  jealousie ; 
"  Tho'  chaste  as  ice  and  pure  as  snow," 

From  slander  none  are  wholly  free. 
Evil  with  good  ite  war  will  wage 

And  till  the  Eight  ite  foe  shall  quelle 
Make  earth  the  Devil's  acting-stage, 

The  battlefield  of  heaven  and  hell; 
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So  Generieye,  so  good  and  pure. 

Was  even  branded  as  impostor, 
And  ere  she  made  her  footing  sore, 

What  pain  and  angnish  did  it  cost  her ! 
Bat  yirtne  in  the  end  mnst  win. 

However  sinners  may  resist,  ^    Jt 

Anon  the  maid  rejoiced  in 

The  love  of  every  pietist ;  *' 

Pupils  were  placed  beneath  her  care. 

And  nnns  she  train'd  in  holy  ways. 
While  godly  people  everywhere 

Pronounced  her  name  with  reverent  praise  ; 
Far  nations  saw  with  great  content  v     ^ 

The  heavenly  radiance  that  did  fill  her,  x. 

And  our  old  friend  Stylites  sent 

His  \A&sean%~^poited  at  his/^t^r. 


VIL 

The  virtues  of  St.  Genevieve, 

Her  power  and  fJEune  among  the  French, 
So  made  the  Devil  fume  and  rave, 

He  long'd  her  holy  star  to  quench ; 
He  did  put  out  her  candle's  light, 

And  when  she  came,  the  church  was  dark ; 
She  touch 'd  the  wick,  which  soon  was  bright, 

Kelomed  as  by  some  heavenly  spark, 
For  Genevieve  possess'd  the  gift 

Of  making  fire  by  touch  alone ; 
Such  privilege  conduced  to  thrift, 

For  May  and  Bryant  were  unknown, 
Tho'  Lucifer,  call'd  otherwise  "  Old  Scratch,** 
Bwmi  freely,  yet  he  seldom  found  his  match. 

vni. 

The  Devil  he  sat  on  a  flask  of  oil, 

A  practical  joke  loved  he, 
And  deem'd  all  mortals  his  lawful  spoil; 

So  laugh'd  to  himself  in  glee, 
To  think  of  the  girl  who  carried  the  cruet ; 
"  O  wouldn't  she  drop  me  and  run  if  she  knew  it ! ' 
For  he  wore  his  best  invisible  coat ; 
But  soon  he  altered  his  joyaome  note— 
A  little  way  off  from  his  moving  perch 
St.  Genevieve  stood  at  the  door  of  her  church. 
And  Satan  trembled  in  every  limb, 
For  Genevieve's  eyes  wetejix'd  on  him. 
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"  What  haat  thou  V'  she  of  the  child  did  ask, 

"  Most  holy  abbess,  some  oil  in  a  flask." 
Then  Genevieve  raised  her  saintly  band, 

The  bottle  in  pieqes  smash'd, 
The  fluid  spilt  on  the  thirsty  sand, 

And  the  fiend  flew  off  abash'd ; 
Then  merely  by  words  the  potent  Saint 

Restored  the  vessel  whole, 
Befill'd  and  blest,  lest  the  evil  taint 

Might  peril  the  bearer's  soul ; 
(How  many  of  us  unknowing  carry, 
How  few  can  behold,  and  resist,  Old  Harry !) 
And  thus,  the  Evil  One's  game  to  spoil, 
St  G.,  with  opportune  blow,  8traok  oil. 

DC. 

When  in  her  honour  they  erected 

The  church  that  still  upholds  the  name 
Of  Genevieve,  an  unexpected 

Misfortune  on  the  builders  came — 
Their  liquor  fail'd.    What  could  they  do  ? 

For  labour  ever  is  athirst. 
And  in  such  daily  workers'  view 

Drought  is  of  evils  far  the  worst. 
They  came  to  HER;  she  pray  d  and  tapped 

A  huge  jar  with  her  fingers  fine. 
And  lo!  "  ane  merveillous  thynge  there  happ'd ;" 

The  vase  at  once  was  fill'd  with  wine ! 
And  till  the  fane  was  rear'd  aloft, 

That  blessed  ''  tap"  was  never  out; 
The  workmen  drank  '*  as  much  and  oft 

As  they  inclined."    I  greatly  doubt 
If  such  a  plan  would  prosper  hsre 

With  British  workmen  and  their  beer. 


But  'midst  her  many  miracles  of  mercy  and  of  might 

The  saving  of  her  chosen  town  shines  out  with  brightest  light 

When  dreadful  Attila  the  Hun,  with  all  his  savage  clan. 

Who  call'd  himself  the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  and  was  the  scourge  of  man, 

Swoop'd  like  a  vulture  down  on  Gktul,  and  murder'd,  robb'd,  and  sack'd. 

Poor  Pans  very  naturally  fear'd  to  be  attack'd. 

A  panic  seized  the  city,  and  its  burgesses  resolved. 

By  timely  fleeing,  to  avoid  the  ruin  thus  involved. 

But  earnestly  their  patroness  restrain'd  and  calm'd  their  fears, 

And  bade  them  soften  Heaven's  wrath  with  penitential  tears ; 

And  tho'  the  Devil  stirr'd  them  up  to  murmur  and  oppose. 

And  even  threaten  her  with  death,  she  triumpli'd  o'er  all  foes ; 
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Her  piayers  preyail'd,  the  city  'scaped  a  climax  so  distresafol, 
Wliiist  in  the  other  parts  of  Ganl  the  Huns  were  Auitf-snocessM  : 
Altho'  their  numbers  seem'd  to  give  their  opponents  no  chance, 
The  Romans,  Franks,  and  Visigoths  expell'd  them  all  from  France; 
To  GeneTieve,  'twas  very  plain,  this  miracle  was  owing, 
It  set  the  flower  of  her  fame  **  a-blowing  and  a-growing." 

XL 

Five  years  of  safety  pass'd,  and  then 
King  MeroTee,  with  all  his  men, 
Long  down  before  Latetia  sate, 
And  nonght  could  now  avert  her  hie ; 
For  she  was  doom'd,  by  Heaven's  decree. 
The  world's  **  gay  capital "  to  be. 
So  Paris  feU,  but  Genevieve 
Still  like  an  angel  did  behave ; 
She  could  not  save  it  from  the  Franks, 
But  she  could  earn  a  nation's  thanks 
And  blessings,  by  her  pious  deeds 
Of  ministration  to  their  needs. 

'  Fell  Famine,  with  its  grisly  touch,  ; 

Soon  ihinn'd  the  population  much, 
So  ofif  she  started  up  the  Seine, 
In  neighbouring  parts  to  gather  grain, 
And  here  a  miracle  befell 
"Which  briefly  I  proceed  to  tell. 

XII. 

Beneath  the  stream  thero  grew  a  tree 
{Hoto  it  came  there  perplexeth  me). 
And  on  its  branches  gnarVd  and  jagg'd, 
Unlucky  boats  were  often  "  snagg'd," 
And  aU  their  passengers  and  freight 
Involved  in  one  destructive  fate. 
The  Saint,  whose  vessel  near'd  the  spot. 
Was  threaten'd  with  the  common  lot; 
Two  hideous  heads  of  giant  size 
Sudden  f^om  out  the  waves  did  rise. 
Such  Spirits  then  were  strong  in  water, 
These  in  their  clutches  nearly  caught  her. 
But  she,  defying  their  attacks, 
Pray'd  and  commanded  that  the  axe 
Should  to  the  tree's  foul  roots  be  laid. 
'Twas  done ;  the  monsters  fled  disma/d, 
And  from  that  day  the  stream  was  clear ; 
Nor  did  the  spirits  re-appear. 
(P.S. — This  miracle,  as  some  maintain, 
Occurr'd  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.) 
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xin. 

Soon  back  in  triumph  Genevieve  was  borne. 
Bringing  eleyen  boats  well  cramm'd  with  com ; 
To  her  it  was  enjoyment  most  intense 
This  food  to  starving  sufferers  to  dispense  ; 
She  even  baked  the  bread  herself,  and  drew 
Some  out  half-baked  to  feed  the  weaker  few 
(Under  the  rose) ;  yet,  when  the  batch  was  finish'd 
'Twas  found  the  tale  of  loaves  was  nndiminish'd. 
One  other  wondrous  deed  will  I  detail, 
Then  haste  to  dose,  for  space  begins  to  fedL 


XIV. 

King  Chilperic  'twas  vain  to  seek. 

For  none  knew  where  to  find  him. 
From  Paris  gay  he  had  sneak'd  away. 

And  shut  the  gates  behind  him. 
That  king  had  doom'd  twelve  men  to  die«- 

We  do  not  know  exactly  why — 
But  France  had  then  a  fdll  supply 

Of  crime  and  immorality. 
The  monarch  had  preferr'd  to  leave, 
Lest  Genevieve  (or  *'  Jenny  Veeve  *') 
Should  come  and  beg  for  a  reprieve, 

Averting  the  fatality. 
She  learnt  the  foot,  and  quickly  went, 
The  king's  design  to  circumvent. 
And  triumph  in  the  good  intent 

She  carried  out  so  trustily. 
She  reach'd  the  gate,  St.  Martin  hight, 
Bat  there  the  warder  impolite 
Her  plea  refused,  still  kept  it  tight, 

And  growl'd  at  her  most  crustily. 
But  soon  that  warder  changed  his  tone, 
"When  wide  the  gate  was  open  thrown, 
And  unseen  angels  laid  him  prone, 

And  made  him  bellow  lustily. 
With  mighty  helpers  such  as  fliese, 
"What  needed  she  the  aid  of  keys  ? 
St  Genevieve  released  with  ease 

The  culprits  firom  their  durance, 
And  then  she  sought  and  found  the  king. 
And  managed  him  to  terms  to  bring. 
And  give  consent  to  everything 

That  wrought  their  lives*  insurance. 
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XV. 

No  saint  in  all  the  calendar 
Carried  her  healing  powers  so  far 
As  Genevieve,  tho'  no  degree 
She  held  of  surgeon  or  M.D. 
She  cured  the  blind,  as  we  have  told, 
And  ailments  half  a  lifetime  old. 
And  madness  nothing  could  withstand, 
All  melted  'neath  her  gentle  hand. 
Those  *'  shocks  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir  " 
She  never  look'd  on  with  despair. 
A  child,  who  once  to  see  her  came. 
Was  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  and  lame, 
And  *'past  all  surgery,"  one  would  think. 
Yet  did  the  patroness  not  shrink 
From  such  a  case ;  her  prayers  were  heard, 
Her  sacred  oil  administer'd. 
And  soon  the  child  began  to  talk, 
To  hear,  and  see,  and  jump,  and  walk ; 
Nay,  Genevieve,  'tis  even  said. 
Could  raise  up  those  already  dead, 
As  instanced  by  a  child  who  fell 
"With  fatal  force  into  a  well. 
But  whom  the  Saint's  all-healing  power 
,  Restored  to  life  in  half  an  hour. 


XVI 

The  virgin  Saint  was  now  grown  rather  jo<u<tftf 

(Most  ladies  are  at  eighty- three  or  so). 
And  had  she  deign'd  to  stand  before  a  ylasi,  a 
Beflection  sad  that  glass  had  had  to  show ; 
For  beans  and  bread,  and  vigils,  tears,  and  fastiog 

Are  apt  to  fail — ^if  beauty  be  their  goal, 
But  they  develop  what  is  far  more  lasting — 

A  starving  body  makes  a  fatted  soul. 
No  wonder  she  was  very  often  ailing. 

When  we  observe  how  all  her  life  she  cried ; 
Her  own  and  other  people's  sins  bewailing, 
It  seems  no  wonder  that  at  last  she  died. 
For  she  was  ever  prone  to  weep. 
And  weep  with  right  goodwill ; 
Awake,  she  cried  with  sadness  deep ; 

Asleep,  she  sorrow'd  still: 
Her  chamber-floor  was  like  a  sea. 
Its  boards  her  tears  did  drench, 
She  was  a  second  Niobe 
Translated  into  French. 
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It  could  not,  coolil  not  last, 

Such  anguish  unremitting, 
Her  sainted  spirit  pass'd 
'  To  regions  more  befitting. 
She  died,  and  then— 0  dear! 

What  sorrow  was  created. 
The  town  went  mad  with  sheer 

Grief  unadulterated. 

xvn. 

It  was  about  the  year  of  greuie  500 

Her  soul  from  clayey  tenement  was  sonder'd  ; 

Her  heavenly  passport  was  made  out  and  sign'd 

Ere  in  the  tomb  her  body  was  enshrined, 

But  miracles  began  almost  before 

Her  soul  had  time  to  knock  at  Peter's  door ; 

Cured  were  the  mad  and  sick,  and  blind  and  lame. 

All  other  physic  quite  a  *'drug"  became, 

And  those  who  tried  the  panacea  were  fain 

To  own  that  now  *' physicians  were  in  vain.** 

The  wealth  upon  her  shrine  exceeds  belief, 

Until  it  was  *'  annex'd  "  by  midnight  thief. 

Upon  the  tomb,  where  lies  this  best  of  women, 

'Tis  said  there  shines  a  lamp  which  needs  no  trimming. 

And  fills  itself— precluding  care  and  cost — 

With  sacred  oil  which  nothing  can  exhaust. 

The  oil's,  too,  ta'en  for  healing,  yet  the  flame, 

Like  Parseo  fires,  keeps  burning  on  the  same. 

Well  o'er  the  dust  may  miracles  be  rife, 

Of  one  who  did  such  wonders  all  her  life. 

That  Giry  makes  subtraction  from  their  sum 

*'  A  cause  de  riNCREDULixi:  des  hommes ;" 

Which  candid  statement  proves  such  wonders  owe 

Much  to  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  they  grow. 

'Tis  certain,  tho'  Munchausen's  self  should  weave  them. 

All  tales  are  true — to  those  who  can  believe  them  / 


[J 


So  now  you've  learnt  the  life  and  deeds 

Of  Genevieve  the  good. 
Own  that  her  merit  far  exceeds 

Most  saints'  in  magnitude. 
Her  blessed  memory  all  should  hail 

With  metaphoric  laurel ; 
Thus,  reader,  Fve  '*  adom'd  the  tale," 

I  pr'y  thee,  "  point  the  moral." 
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THE  ABOEIGINES  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


Thi  subjoined  documents  relate  to 
an  artide  we  published  in  January 
last  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
AborigiDes  of  South  Australia.  As 
we  hare  no  desire  other  than  that 
aocarate  information  should  prevail 
m  the  Bubjecty  we  consider  it  only 
light  to  publish  in  full  what  has 
been  oflBciallj  forwarded  to  us : — 

"OmcE  OP  Commissioner  of  Pobuo 
Works, 

'*  Adelaide,  March  24,  1876. 

"  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Honour- 
ahle  J.  P.  B^ncaut,  the  Premier  of 
South  Australia,  to  forward  you  a  copy 
of  a  report  which  he  has  obtained  from 
the  Sub-Protector  of  Aborigines  in  con- 
sequence of  an  article  which  he  read  in 
jour  magazine  of  the  month  of  Jana- 
aiylast. 

^I  also  forward  you  a  map  of  the 
coloay  (attached  to  a  book  of  Mr. 
BoQcant's  speeches),  on  which  the 
Tanous  aboriginal  reserres  aremacked 
in  pink,  and  Hie  yariouS  depots  dotted 
in  bine. 

"I  am  instructed  to  hope  that  yon 
^  be  able  to  find  space  in  your 
loagazine  for  some  slight  editorial  note 
or  memorandum  qualifying  your  very 
unsatisfactory  account  of  our  aborigines 
and  our  efforts  on  their  behalf,  which 
scarcely  does  justice  to  our  people  or 
&eir  gOYemments,  and  which,  appear- 
ing in  the  columns  of  so  influential  a 
pnblication,  is  calculated  to  injure  our 


character  for  justice  to  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

''  I  am  directed  to  forward  with  said 
map  two  or  three  other  books,  as  per 
margin,*  giving  information  concerning 
this  colony, 

"  And  remain 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
"  John  Mann, 
**  Secretary. 

"P.S.— A  separate  plan,  showing 
aboriginal  reserves  and  depots  has 
been  prepared  in  the  Survey  Office^ 
and  is  forwarded  herewith  in  lieu  of 
that  annexed  to  Premier's  speeches." 


**  Extract  from  Article  on  *  Ahorigine$ 
of  South  Australia'  {vide  Dublin 
University  Magazine  for  January^ 
1876). 

*' '  The  efforts  of  civilization  and  mis- 
sionary enterprise  amongst  these  luck- 
less aborigines  have,  as  usual,  bee^ 
almost  abortive.  What  little  success 
has  been  met  with  among  the  Adelaide  ^. 
and  Encounter  Bay  tribes  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  Koman  Catholics ; 
but  the  results  have  been  altogether 
most  discouraging^  and  the  number  of 
converts  very,  very  few. 

'' '  Some  years  since  excellent  schools 
were  opened  in  Adelaide  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  aborigines ;  these  are  now 
unfortunately  closed.  Nor  were  the 
results  of  the  instruction  given  satis- 


•  "Handbook,"   "Boothby'sAlmaoack,"  "Schomburgk's  Papers,"  "  Chamber  of  Mann- 
acterert' Papers,'*  "Statistical  Sketch,"  "Ward's  Southern  District." 
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factory ;  such  of  the  children  who  did 
not  return  to  their  old  life  having 
proved  by  no  means  creditable  mem- 
bers of  society.' 


**  Memo. 


"My  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  above  extract  from  article  on 
'Aborigines  of  Soutli  Australia*  (vide 
Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
January,  1876,  page  89)  containing 
'  statements  calculated  to  convey  a  very 
erroneous  and  imperfect  impression 
with  respect  to  the  results  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  and  private 
persons  in  South  AustraUa  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  its  aborigines. 

**  "With  a  view  to  give  a  more  correct 
idea  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
official  and  private  attempts  made  for 
the  protection  and  support  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  province,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  statement : — 

'*  Roman  Catkolus. 

"  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  this  office,  and  inquiries 
I  have  made,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
never  at  any  time  organized  any  efforts, 
dther  privately  or  aided  by  Ck)vem- 
ment,  on  behalf  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
province. 

'*  Oerman  Missionarie$, 
'*  The  earliest  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  made  about  1838,  by  the 
Moravian  and  Lutheran  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Meyers,  Teiklemann,  Schur- 
mann  and  Kloze,  who  had  mission 
stations  and  schools  at  Encounter  Bay, 
Adelaide,  and  Port  Lincoln,  towards  the 
support  of  which  the  Government  con- 
tributed pecuniary  assistance,  as  well 
as  rations  and  blankets. 

*'In  1839  Dr.  Moorhouse  was  ap- 
pointed Protector  of  Aborigines,  under 


authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colouies,  and  in  1841  a  native 
school  was  established  in  Adelaide 
under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Grey, 
and  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boss, 
who  received  from  the  Government  a  | 
yearly  stipend  of  £S0,  together  with,  a 
house  and  rations.  Li  1843  another 
Government  school  was  opened  at 
Walkerville,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Smith,  formerly  a  draftaman  io 
the  Colonial  Land  Office ;  and  at  one 
period  there  were  107  native  children 
under  instruction  in  these  institations, 
and  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education, 
as  also  the  habits  and  tastes  of  civiHzed 
life. 

"  Xhese  schools  appear  to  hare  be^ 
continued  to  about  1850,  when  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  keeping  the  diil- 
dren,  owing  to  the  evil  influences  and  > 
prejudices  of  their  parents  and  the 
wandering  tribes  who  frequented  Ade- 
laide, gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  founding 
an  institution  in  an  isolated  positioB, 
to  which  the  children  could  be  removed 
after  their  preparatory  training  in  these 
schools.  This  idea  was  practically 
carried  out  by  Archdeacon  Hale  (now 
Bishop  of  Brisbane),  and  a  mission 
station  formed  at  Poonindie,  near  Port 
Lincoln,  220  miles  from  Adelaide,  on  a 
reserve  of  16,000  acres  of  land  dedicated 
by  the  Government 

^*  Appropriation  of  Money  by  Oifvem- 
ment. 
"When  South  Australia  became  a 
Crown  colony  in  1841,  one- tenth  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  waste  lands 
was  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aborigines.     This  was  found,  as  the 
sales  of  land  increased,  to  be  more    I 
than  sufficient,  and  thereafter  any  d^-    \ 
nite  portion  ceased  to  be  set  aside,  but    \ 
whatever    amount    their    necessities    | 
requued  was  drawn  from  the  territorial    j 
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rereDae ;  and  this  state  of  things  existed 
until  the  control  of  that  reyenue  was 
ceded  to  the  colonists  nnder  the  new 
coQstitation,  and  from  that  time  sums 
hkit  appeared  annually  npon  the  esti- 
niates.  The  total  amoont  expended 
for  aborigines  from  1840  to  1874-5  was 
i9],430  16s.  3d.  The  sum  voted  hy 
pariiament  for  current  year  for  abo- 
ngioes  d^Murtment  was  £4,694,  appro- 
priated as  follows : — 

**  Twosab-protectors*  sala- 
ries and  allowances  .    .      jC444 

Prorisions,  blankets,  doth- 
iog.  implements,  medical 
attendance,  travelling 
allowances,  defjpnding 
prisoners,  transport  of 
stores,  and  sundries  .    .   ;£d,750 

Grant  in  aid  of  Aborigines 

.  Friends*  Association  ^£600 

"MxmUm  Stations  and  Schools  now 
existing, 

"  Poonindie, 

'^Established  in  1850,  at  Port  Lin- 
coln, by  Archdeacon  Hale,  on  a  reserve 
set  apart  by  Government,  containing 
about  16,000  acres.  There  are  now  78 
natiTesresident  at  this  institution,  which 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
BcT.  K.  W.  Holden,  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  school  is  attended  by 
26  children.  During  the  past  year 
250  acres  were  cropped,  and  produced 
^400  bushels  of  wheat  and  60  tons  of 
lay;  900  sheep  were  depastured,  yield- 
ing 115  bales  of  wool ;  the  stock  also 
incbdes  150  cattle  and  30  horses.  All 
tbe  natives  except  two  earn  their  own 
Hving  and  perform  all  the  work  on  the 
station,  receiving  regular  wages,  the 
Mmc  as  paid  to  European  workmen. 
The  people  are  reported  to  be  cleanly 
«ad  well  behaved,  and  appear  very 
^py  and  comfortable. 

''This  institution  is  vested  in  three 
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trustees— the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ade- 
laide (Church  of  England)  and  Messrs. 
S.  Davenport  and  G.  W.  Hawkes,  S.M. 
Up  to  1860  the  Government  contributed 
annual  grants  in  aid  of  this  establish- 
ment amounting  to  a  total  sum  of 
^7,225 ;  from  that  time  it  has  been 
entirely  self-supporting. 

"  Point  MeLeay. 

"  This  native  station  was  formed  in 
1857  by  the  *  Aborigines  Friends*  As- 
sociation,' and  is  situated  on  the  Lower 
Murray,  on  a  Government  reserve  con- 
taining 780  acres,  but  which  is  about  to 
be  increased  by  an  additional  block  of 
three  square  mOes  along  the  Coorong 
Lake.  The  Bev.  George  Taplin,  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  is  the  super- 
intendent The  natives  of  this  district 
number  over  500,  of  whom  154  are  on 
the  station.  The  school  is  attended  by 
40  children,  who  are  wiitlring  satis- 
factory progress  and  present  a  very 
neat  and  orderly  appearance. 

"  The  health  of  this  community  has 
been  good,  no  epidemics  of  any  serious 
nature  having  visited  thom  for  several 
years.  During  the  first  year  several 
natives  were  taught  rough  masonry 
and  carpentering,  and  made  a  road 
across  a  lagoon  for  the  speedy  transit 
of  produce.  Many  of  the  natives  have 
been  employed  by  European  settlers 
in  clearing  land,  raising  stone,  and 
shearing;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  some  of  them  have  been  placed  in 
positions  where  none  but  trustworthy 
men  would  be  employed. 

**  This  institution  has  not  yet  become 
self-supporting,  owing  to  tiie  limited 
area  on  which  its  operations  have  been 
conducted ;  it  receives  assistance  from 
private  subscriptions,  and  an  annual 
grant  in  aid  of  £500  from  Ck>vemment. 
In  1875  a  special  vote  by  parliament 
of  j£700  was  received  to  defray  liabilities 
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of  previous  years  caused  by  failure  of 
crops  from  red  rust. 

"  Point  Pierce. 
'*Tlu8  institution  was  founded  in 
1866,  on  the  West  Coast  of  York's 
Peninsula,  by  a  private  society  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congregational  Church, 
on  a  Government  reserve  of  eight  square 
miles,  subsequently  increased  by  an 
additional  block  of  land  of  20  square 
miles  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  aver- 
age number  of  natives  on  the  station 
is  45,  who  are  regularly  and  usefully 
employed  in  shearing,  fencing,  and 
other  farm  work;  32  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  and  the  stock  includes 
2,800  sheep.  The  general  health  and 
conduct  of  the  natives  is  said  to  be 
good,  the  married  couples  living  in 
cottages  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 
peem  to  appreciate  the  additional  com- 
fort to  their  previous  wretcheJ  wurley 
life.  The  able-bodied  receive  wages 
for  their  work  on  the  station,  and  spend 
their  earnings  usefully  at  the  Mission 
Store  in  rations  and  clothing,  which 
are  supplied  at  cost  price.  The  scho- 
lars at  the  school  make  fair  progress, 
and  the  girls  attend  to  washing,  cook- 
ing, baking,  mending,  and  always  make 
their  own  clotlies. 

**This  station  is  partly  supported  by 
private  subscriptions,  the  Government 
contributing  rations  and  blankets  for 
the  relief  of  the  old,  sick,  and  infirm 
aborigines. 

"  Kopperamanna,  Far  North. 
**  A  mission  station  and  school  were 
formed  in  this  locality  about  ten  years 
ago  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who 


afterwards,  owing  to  a  severe  drought, 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  labours, 
but  subsequently  the  Lutheran  mission-  • 
aries  resumed  possession  of  the  station, 
and  obtained  from  the  Government  a 
reserve  of  400  square  miles,  on  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
good  supply  of  water  by  sinking  wells. 
105  natives  are  on  this  station,  and  the 
school  contains  27  children.  The  con- 
duct and  health  of  this  community  is 
stated  to  be  satisfactory. 

"  Finkle  River. 
"  A  reserve  of  900  square  miles  on  Qa 
boiindary  line  of  the  northern  territory 
was  set  apart  by  the  Government  in 
1875  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lutheran 
missionaries,  who  are  forming  a  station 
there  with  a  view  to  carry  on  pastoral 
pursuits  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives 
in  that  locality,  who  are  reported  to  be 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  towards 
Europeans.  Some  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  operations  are  fairlj 
commenced,  and  there  are  results  to 
report. 

"  Depots. 
"  There  are  now  54  depots  established 
.throughout  the  province  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  blankets,  rations,  medi- 
cines, and  medical  comforts  for  tlie 
relief  of  the  old,  sick,  and  infirm 
aborigines.  21  of  these  depots  are  in 
charge  of  pastoral  lessees,  22  at  police 
stations,  6  at  mission  stations^  and  5  in 
other  private  hands. 

**  E.  L.  Hamilton, 

"  Sub-Protector. 
"  Aborigines  Office,  Adelaide,  S.A 
*'  17th  March,  1876." 
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LITEEARY    NOTICES. 

Love's  Trilogy.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Triibner  and  Co. — 
According  to  Horace,  poets  wish  either  to  profit  or  delight  their  readers ; 
Mr.  Sinclair's  object  seems  rather  to  be  to  puzzle  and  amaze  them.  Hia 
book  is  a  riddle,  which  simple  folk  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  solve. 
We  bare  always  thought  a  trilogy  was  a  series  of  three  dramas,  but  here 
we  have  *'  Love's  Trilogy,  a  Poem.'*  The  first  division  of  the  work  is 
entitled,  "  Palaces :  Lyric  ideal  of  single,  doubled  and  immortal  love ;  " 
sab-divided  into  chapters,  with  the  headings,  **  His,"  **  Hers,"  "  Theirs." 
The  second  division  bears  the  title,  *'  Sola :  Dramatic  dream  of  three 
worlds;  "  and  the  third,  that  of  *'  Yivmor:  Epical  longing  for  the  triune 
world ;  "  with  five  subdivisions, headed,  ** Division,"  "Pride,"  "The Belt," 
^Victory,"  "  Coronation."  So  cabalistic  a  bill  of  faredoes  notpromise  much 
profit  or  delight  for  readers  who  have  not  plenty  of  spare  time,  and  a 
fondness  for  conundrums.  We  can  only  say  that,  puzzling  as  this 
programme  may  be,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  work  it  professes  to 
describe.  Again  and  again  we  have  tried  hard  to  make  out  what  the 
author  is  driving  at.  Kow  and  then  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  light,  and 
began  to  hope  we  had  at  last  got  hold  of  a  clue  to  his  meaning ;  but  a  few 
steps  farther  on,  instead  of  extricating  us  from  the  labyrinth,  only  plun^;ed 
lis  into  deeper  intricacy.  As  for  pretending  to  form  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  purpose,  plan,  and  argument  of  the  poem,  we  abandon  the  attempt 
in  despair.  The  utmost  we  can  presume  to  aspire  to  is  to  put  some  sort 
of  interpretation  on  passages  here  and  there.  Even  this  is  a  task  of  no 
fihght  difficulty,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  originality,  profundity,  op 
subtlety  of  thought,  as  from  violence  and  confusion  of  metaphor,  forced 
and  unnatural  expression,  sometimes  amounting  to  positive  incorrectness, 
and  the  omission  of  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 

The  author  mistakes  strangeness  for  originality,  and  violence  for 
strength.  He.  belongs  to  the  mystico-spasmodic  school.  He  professes  to 
tave  a  great  mission  for  the  regeneration  of  society  by  love  and  poetry, 
instead  of  faith  and  religion,  which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Yet  he  delivers  his  message  of  good  tidings  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  not  altogether  forgetful  of  his  own  glorification.  He 
plajs  wondrous  tricks  with  words,  as  if  he  were  more  anxious  to  attract 
attention  to  the  performer,  than  to  impart  any  advantage  or  satisfaction  by 
the  performance.  If  he  simply  desired  his  readers  to  understand  and 
practise  his  teaching,  he  would  surely  have  taken  care  to  express  it  in  a 
more  intelligible  form.  Is  his  thought  so  recondite,  so  fEur-reaching,  so 
ethereal,  that  the  English  language  is  not  flexible,  powerful,  and  delicate 
enough  to  express  it  ^  In  that  case,  why  trouble  himself  and  the  public 
with  any  attempt  at  an  impossibility  ?  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he 
Bbrouded  his  meaning  in  mystery  to  hide  it  from  the  profanum  wdgus. 
If  that  were  hia  object,  he  might  have  accomplished  it  more  efifectually  by 
ftiying  nothing. 
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That  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  band 
interpretation,  and  forming  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  tl 
strange  production,  we  will  set  before  them  the  concluding  stanzas  of  t1 
section  entitled  "  Hers,**  which,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  a  Ion 
winded  address  of  a  loving  lady  to  her  lord,  who  is  represented  as  a  bo 
of  modem  Messiah : — 

"  The  nearer  you,  O  love,  I  shrink  the  more, — 
I  could  press  my  heart  to  thine,  and  die ; 
For  Loss  stands  up  behind  yon  most  high. 
That  I  shall  sorely  fall  on  Life's  worst  floor, 
My  hands  upon  my  face  for  passion  sore, 
That  sin  alone  can  soothe,  if  my  wild  cry 
For  sweet  companionship  of  smile  and  sigh 
May  find  no  entrance  through  your  heart's  dear  door* 
'  I  am  not  equal !  no !  no  woman  is ! ' — 
I  cry  in  my  despair's  last  catching  hope ! 
But  would  there  came  some  speedy  end  to  this ; 
For  I  am  wrecked,  yet  dare  not  trust  the  rope ; 
And  Death  frowns  fiercer  for  the  promised  bliss 
Beyond  the  cruel  clifPs  down  landward  slope. 

"  Oh  what  is  this  ?    What  hands  are  now  so  strong 
Which  wish  to  bind  me  to  a  monstrous  mate, 
From  you  who  has  outdreamed  men  from  my  fate  ? 
What  subtle  chains  are  these,  thouch  colden,  wrong,. 
That  would  thus  exile  me  from  land  or  Song, 
And  force  me  by  the  waves  of  Fashion  wait 
Till  some  deep-plunging  beast  on  me  would  sate 
Salt  passion's  greed,  dragging  me  down  among 
The  dead  and  fleshfess  ones  of  that  chill  Sea 
Whose  love  is  death,  despite  its  lovely  looks  ? 
What  rock  so  cold  as  this  I  feel  ?    Are  we 
Then  parted  aye  ?    Or  do  I  see  near  nooks 
Touched  with  quick  golden  liffht  from  sword  to  free^ 
That  comes  in  thy  strong  hand  to  cut  fixed  hooks  ? 

''  Fm  speechless,  frozen  dead,  stolid  as  stone ! 
Oh  help  me !  help  me !  I  who  dare  not  speak ! 
Thus  never  could  the  hours  their  tortures  wreak 
On  mortal  soul  before !  I  ...  I  alone  .  •  • 
I  only  ...  so  have  trembled  to  each  tone 
Of  love  I  cannot  ask — I  must  not  seek ; 
And  I  shall  die  if  I  remain  thus  weak. 
The  seeds  are  now  in  me  for  ever  sown ! 
O  Sun,  shine  out !   Come,  Summer,  come  to  me. 
Lest  Winter's  reign  prolonged,  should  sadly  kill 
All  ho]^6  of  luscious  fruit  for  Autumn's  glee ; 
For  thine  must  ever  be  the  leading  will, 
;  '  And  I  the  fertile  garden  where  each  tree 

Shall  grow  thy  fruits  to  cure  wide  human  ilL 

"  O  joy !  Hold,  hold,  0  heart !  for  Silence  teDs— 
Sweet  Silence  tells  me  how  to  go  and  pray; 
For  who  am  I  that  he  should  worship  pay, 
So  wonderful,  to  me  whose  heart  but  spells 
Hie  volumes  of  delight  his  power  outwells  1 
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O  God,  is  this  thy  world  of  night  and  day  P 
Have  I  quick  passed  to  hif^her  spheres'  display  ? 
Mj  love !  my  life !  spired  Thought  has  belk,  bells,  bells, 
"Which  ring  great  giddy  joy,  and  Voice  is  drowned  ... 
But  thou  fut  nuDe,  and  I  am  thine,  we  know, 
Through  life  to  death,  though  round  to  furthest  round 
Of  Earth's  love-rings  in  Heaven's  boundless  flow, 
Where,  past  all  silence,  opens  spheral  sound, 
And  human  joy  shall  into  final  go." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  either  the  grammar  or  the  eense  of 
the  line : — 

"  From  you  who  has  outdreamed  men  from  my  fate ;  '* 

jind  we  protest  against  such  expressions  as  **  force  me  by  the  wares  of 
EuhioD  wait;"  "spired  thought  has  bells,  bells,  bells;"  and  "joy 
shall  into  final  go."  Mr.  Sinclair  may  be  as  original  and  profound  and 
subtle  as  he  pleases,  but  he  must  at  least  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
language  in  which  he  writes.  If  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a  second 
Browning,  he  should  try  to  imitate  him  in  his  best  points,  not  in  his 
faults,  and,  at  any  rate,  avoid  ungramioatical  expressions. 


Mkeellaneoui  Foems.  By  Francis  M.  Dean,  B.A.  Dublin:  B. 
Ponsonby.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1S76. — If  a  taste  for 
poetry  necessarily  implied  the  possession  of  a  power  to  produce  it, 
Mr.  Dean  might  fairly  claim  a  high  place  among  poets,  for  he  tells  us, 
in  the  language  of  Edgar  Foe,  that  poetry  is  with  him  a  ''passion, 
not  a  purpose."  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  fond,  not  merely  of 
reading  poetry,  but  also  of  attempting  to  write  it,  without  being  able  to 
attain  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  art,  just  as  many  take  a 
great  delight  in  hearing  music  who  are  very  indifferent  performers,  or 
unable  to  perform  at  all.  Mr.  Dean  bespeaks  indulgent  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  most  of  his  little  poems  were  written  in  his  youth  from  a 
mere  lore  of  poetry.  Viewed  in  this  light  they  may  escape  severe 
censure,  and  some  of  them  may  even  be  pronounced  creditable  pro- 
•doetions.  Still,  we  cannot  but  question  the  wisdom  of  publishing  pieces 
which,  according  to  the  author's  own  confession,  "  bear  the  impress  of  an 
unripe  mind,"  and  '^  exhibit  many  crude  faults  and  imperfections." 
€raaity  and  extravagance  are  gladly  excused  in  a  youthful  writer  who 
shows  signs  of  true  poetic  inspiration  ;  but  it  is  not  the  excesses  of  a  too 
loxuriant  imagination  stirred  by  intense  feeling  that  any  one  will  lay  to 
Mr.  Dean's  charge.  Hb  work  suffers  from  the  deficiency  rather  than  the 
excess  of  moying  power.  It  wants  the  warmth  and  fiush  of  healthy  life. 
There  is  an  air  of  unreality  about  it.  The  pieces  read  more  like  exercises 
in  composition  than  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  deep  feeling  and  vivid 
imagination.  The  author  treats  conventional  topics  in  a  conventional 
way.  He  is  very  fond  of  personifying  abstract  ideas  and  inanimate 
objects,  and  addressing  poems  to  them.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the 
^Ode  to  Autumn,"  which  runs  thus : — 


'  I  hail  thee,  Crowner  of  the  fruitful  vear, 
And  crowned  thyself  with  fair  fruit-laden  boughs ! 
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My  Boul  grows  gladdened  at  thy  presence  near. 
And  when  I  see  those  ripe  wreaths  round  thy  hrows : 
Earth  is  content,  and  ended  care  allows 
A  mellow  happiness  to  anxious  hearts : 
Each  hreath,  soft-wafted  from  thy  rich  store,  blows 
Our  loTO  to  wanner  joyaunce,  and  imparts 
To  every  breast  a  fame  'gainst  Winter's  coldest  darts. 

"  Thy  season  is  not  one  for  pining  ^rief ; 

Our  cup  runs  o'er  with  warmer  things  than  tears : 

Why  should  we  mourn  the  falling  flower  and  leaf  ? 

Through  their  decay  the  golden  fruit  appears ; 

The  cornfields  stand  with  happy;li8tening  ears ; 

Their  smiles  of  ripeness  sun  our  faces ;  trees 

Wear  now  the  royal  pride  of  crowning  years ; 

Fatness  and  plenty  fill  the  fertile  leas, 
And  sounds  of  thankful  peace  float  in  with  every  breeze. 

"  Now  is  the  homestead  glad,  and  warm,  and  gay. 
Its  aspect  wears  a  hospitable  look ; 
The  fireside  lengthens  out  the  short'ning  day. 
With  light  as  loved  as  suns  which  have  forsook, 
Whose  cheerful  blaze  floods  every  cozy  nook: 
There  all  the  old  kind  faces  glow  again, 
Poring  on  some  prized  poet-breathing  book  ; 
And  hearts  that  lost  their  freshest  flowers  from  pain. 

Heap  fruits  of  rest  and  peace,  sweet-ripened  like  the  graiiu 

"  Now  is  the  country  given  up  to  pomp 
Of  rural  glee,  and  flows  the  mirth  divine ; 
Where  youths  and  maidens  sing,  and  dance,  and  romp^ 
In  honour  of  the  harvest  *neath  the  vine, 
Whose  purple  clusters  promise  the  red  wine. 
Low-hanging  through  the  leafage  tempting  sweet, 
Each  grape  of  one  rich  rosy  drop  the  sign ; 
While  circle  round,  young  children  kissing  meet, 
And  with  ooy  blushing  looks  that  longed-for  fruitage  greet* 

"  Heavexi  robes  thee  in  all  splendours  of  the  clouds» 
Which,  streaming  gold  float  o'er  a  purple  sky 
To  gird  thy  throne — the  sun — ^in  glorious  crowds  ; 
Even  earth  has  caught  that  warm  light  from  on  high. 
As  rich-winged  bird  the  sunset  glowing  nigh. 
And  passes  with  her  solemn  woods  and  hiUs 
Burning  away— a  wintry  death  to  die : 
When  wailing  winds,  and  moaning  streams  and  rills 

Shall  waft  off  each  dead  leaf,  as  col&ess  blights  and  kills. 

"  Like  thee  may  come  the  autumn  of  our  love 
And  life, — ^full  of  rich  fruits  and  ripened  worth, 
Crowned  with  a  brighter  glory  from  above : 
And  know  no  pining  wan^  or  stricken  dearth. 
Nothing  that  hmts  of  scarcity  on  earth! 
And  at  death's  cold  and  darkly  closing  hour, 
When  love  and  life  fulfil  their  second  birth. 
Let  us  lie  down  in  beauty,  hope,  and  power. 

Sure  of  returning  Spring,  and  Spring's  reviving  dower." 
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Mr.  Dean's  eubjects  are  not  all  of  alconveniioDal  character.  He  has 
one  poem  "  On  Mr.  Pickwick,'*  and  another  entitled  "  The  Foiatoe**  (sie). 
To  extract  poetry  from  a  potato  may  not  be  so  impossible  a  feat  as 
extracting  sunbeams  from  a  cucumber,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter,  and  the 
idea  of  apostrophizing  tlie  homely  vegetable  in  ambitious  verse  verges  on 
the  ridiculous.  However,  we  must  do  Mr.  Dean  the  justice  to  say  he 
has  done  as  much  as  could  be  expected  towards  investing  the  familiar 
object  with  poetic  interest. 


Sport  in  Abyssinia;  or,  The 
March  and  Tackazzee,  By  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  Lieutenant  Grena- 
dier Guards.  London,  John  Murray. 
1876. — This  is  an  unpretending 
Tolume,  but  not  the  less  interesting 
on  that  account.  It  professes  to 
be  simply  a  compilation  from  a 
diaiy  kept  by  the  author  during  a 
sporting  tour  in  Abyssinia.  What 
be  saw  and  did,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  on  his  mind  by  the 
different  events  and  scenes  are  re- 
lated in  a  frank  and  easy  style, 
without  any  affectation  of  author- 
ship ;  and  this  gives  a  natural  and 
pleasing  freshness  to  his  pages. 

On  the  29th  of  JDecember,  1874. 
the  author  and  his  party  landed  at 
Alassowah,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1875,  he  sailed  from  that 
port  on  his  retnm  home.  Thus  his 
tour  extended  only  over  a  period  of 
three  months,  and  is  not  repre- 
sented as  having  been  prolific 
either  in  adventure  or  in  game, 
though  the  novelty  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  the  delightful  scenery 
afforded  ample  enjoyment.  The 
roode  of  trareliing  in  the  country 
is  rather  primitive.  Parties  travel- 
%  **m  the  king's  name*'  are 
paned  on  from  one  chief  to  another 
h  a  system  of  compulsory  ser- 
Tice:— 

"After  the  chiefs  soldiers  and  fol- 
lowers had  hunted  up  the  villagers, 
j^  dragged  them,  kicked  them,  and 
bwt  them,  they  were  made  to  carry  our 
J*gg>ge.  We  started  about  one  hour 
before  simset,  the  coolies  having  gone 


in  front.  The  reason  that  the  soldiers 
treated  the  villagers  in  this  way  was, 
that  the  king,  who  was  far  away,  had 
heard  tliere  were  some  Englishmen 
coming  into  the  country,  and  had  given 
orders  to  the  chiefs  or  govemors  that 
we  were  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
everything  that  we  wanted  done  for  us. 

"  \Ve  travelled  across  a  large  table- 
land with  not  a  vestige  of  foliage  to  be 
seen,  and  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  now 
and  then  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  as 
they  were  driven  to  iJieir  pens  near  the 
villages  for  the  night.  The  moon 
rose,  and  we  very  soon  found  our- 
selves near  a  village  called  Adou- 
guada.  All  our  coolies  had  stopped  ; 
the  lazy  fellows  had  scarcely  been 
traveUing  for  two  hours;  they  had 
handed  our  ba^iigage  over  to  the  head- 
man of  the  village.  This  is  a  usual 
mode  of  proceedmg  in  Abyssinia;  one 
is  passed  on  from  village  to  village, 
and  if  the  villages  happened  to  be  close 
together  the  day  is  spent  in  quarrelling 
and  in  looking  over  and  counting  the 
baggage.  AVhen  I  rode  up  they  were 
all  talking  at  once  and  malong  a  horrid 
noise,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  I 
asked  for  a  hearing,  and  informed  the 
villagers  of  Adouguada  that  if  they  did 
not  carry  our  baggage  I  should  take 
two  cows  and  two  sheep  from  the 
village,  and  stop  there  all  that  night 
with  my  servants;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  would  have  to  provide 
us  with  bread,  &c.  Brou,  the  inter- 
preter, advised  me  to  do  this ;  he  said, 
*  It  is  the  only  way  to  get  on,  and  you 
are  travelling  in  the  king's  name,  and 
can  have  what  you  want.  H.  then 
came  up  vidth  K.,  and  we  procured 
something  to  eat  and  some  cofiee.  The 
villagers  made  much  noise  and  gesticu- 
lation, and  then  at  last  picked  up  half 
our  things  and  went  off. 

"We  then  started  for  Sellaadarou, 
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the  place  we  were  going  to  camp  at 
that  night.  It  was  bright  moonlight, 
and  the  moon  in  the  east,  as  some  of 
my  readers  probably  know,  appears 
very  different  from  our  moon  at  home. 
It  was  a  beautirul  ride,  but  a  little  cold. 
We  arrived  at  Sellaadarou  about  nine 
p.m.,  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  K.,  like 
an  old  soldier  as  he  was,  pitched  the 
camp  just  outside  the  village,  in  a  sort 
of  little  garden  that  the  vulagerd  had 
made  to  grow  their  capsicums  in;  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  thick  thorn  hedge, 
made  of  boughs  cut  from  the  thorny 
acacia.  This  hedge  provided  us  with 
wood  without  any  trouble  ;  so  we  made 
two  large  bonfires  to  warm  ourselves, 
ate  some  supper,  and  turned  in  after  a 
long  worrying  day.  The  other  half  of 
the  baggage  had  not  come  up  when  we 
retired  to  our  tents." 

Lord  Mayo  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  success  as  a  sports- 
man. Ho  has  the  candour  to  con- 
fess, "I  am,  indeed,  an  unlucky 
sportsman,  and  I  always  was." 
Certainly,  his  ill-luck  clung  to  him 
in  Abyssinia,  for  where  lions,  ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  and  hippopotami 
abounded,  his  chief  exploits  and 
successes  were  among  sand-grouse, 
snipe,  quail,  guinea-fowl,  pigs,  and 
such  "  small  deer'* : — 

*'  I  heard,  in  a  pool  below  the  ford 
where  we  had  crossed,  some  animals 
making  an  unusual  noise,  grunting  and 
blowing.  I  went  down  with  my  gun- 
bearers  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and, 
behold  !  there  were  eight  fiue  hippopo- 
tami disporting  themselves  in  the  river, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  river- 
horse  at  the  Zoo  may  be  seen  swim- 
ming about  his  tank.  They  reared 
themselves  out  of  the  water  and  ex- 
posed their  heads  and  part  of  their 
necks,  sometimes  opening  their  enor- 
mous jaws  so  that  I  could  see  their 
white  tusks.  I  fired  at  the  nearest  of 
the  herd,  and  hit  him  behind  the  ear;  he 
began  bleeding  profusely,  and  waltzed 
round  and  round  in  the  water,  causing 
tremendous  waves.  At  last  in  about 
half  an  hour  he  sank,  and  we  saw  him 
no  more.  I  shot  at  several  more,  and 
I  believe,  killed  another,  but  we  saw 


no  traces  of  them  again ;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  great  chance,  in  a  large  rapid 
river  of  this  sort,  if  their  carcases  ate 
found  at  alL  I  sent  servants  during 
the  following  days*  up  and  down  the 
river,  but  they  were  quite  unsuccessfai 
in  finding  any  trace  of  the  beasts." 

Hunting  the  elephant  and  lioa 
was  not  more  successful  than  the 
attempts  made  to  bag  the  hippo- 
potami : —  ! 

**We  had  arranged  with  Barrakee  | 
to  go  for  three  days  and  sleep  out,  or 
bivouac,  and  hunt  elephants ;  we  ac- 
cordingly started  straight  inland  to- 
wards the  mountain  of  Walkait  After 
we  had  crossed  the  hills,  under  which 
the  Tackazzee  ran,  we  came  upon  i 
sort  of  open  plain  whh  little  hills 
cropping  up  here  and  there,  and  we  had  | 
been  following  fresh  elephant  tracks  the 
whole  time.  I  must  not  fo r  get  to  mention 
that  during  the  night  a  large  herd  of  ele- 
phants had  passed  close  to  our  camp, 
and  that  all  the  jungle  round  was 
trampled  and  broken  in  every  direction* 
I  just  remember,  in  a  half-sleepy  state, 
hearing  strange  noises,  but  I  thought 
at  the  time  it  was  only  the  ** hippos" 
disporting  tliemselves  in  the  pool  below. 
At  last  Barrakee,  who  was  going  in 
front,  said  that  we  were  getting  veiy 
close  to  the  elephants,  and  that  we 
must  leave  our  mules  behind  us.  and 
follow  them  up  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
foot.  Not  long  afterwards  we  saw  two 
elephants  in  the  distance  moving  slowly 
along.  We  tried  to  stalk  them,  but  we 
did  not  succeed.  Barrakee  took  us  to 
some  water,  where  we  drank,  and  close 
by  which,  as  we  came  up  to  it,  were 
some  pigs  lying  asleep  under  a  tree. 
An  Abyssinian  tried  to  knock  one  over 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  for  we  did 
not  like  to  fire,  being  so  close  to  the 
elephants. 

"  After  we  had  halted  for  a  little  time 
and  rested  ourselves,  Barrakee  said  we 
should  move  on,  and  he  took  us  to  the 
top  of  a  steep  little  hill,  where  he  said 
we  were  to  pass  the  night,  and  from 
whence  we  could  see  the  whole 
country  round  us.  Brou.  and  a  couple 
of  men  that  Barrakee  had  with  liim, 
built  us  a  *das.'  AVe  ate  some 
luncheon,  and  then   we   sat  down  to 
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vatch  for  any  elephant  that  might  per- 
chance be  aboat  We  had  thus  waited 
for  about  an  hour  when  Barrakee 
leaped  up  and  aaid  he  saw  two  ele- 
phaotB  in  the  distance,  so  we  got  our 
gans  and  went  off  to  stalk  them.  The 
elephants  were  walking  towards  the 
south,  following  the  main  body  of  the 
herd  which  had  passed  very  early  in 
the  morning.  Our  object  was  to  cut 
them  off  on  their  way,  and  Barrakee 
led  us  sometimes  over  the  low  hiUs, 
and  sometimes  round  the  sides  of 
them,  and  we  gradnally  approached 
nearer  the  two  elephants,  who  were 
moving  along  swinging  their  trunks 
about,  and  sometimes  stopping  to  pick 
off  a  bit  of  a  shmb  which  looked  more 
dainty  than  the  rest  At  last  there 
WIS  only  one  little  hill  for  us  to  go 
OTer,  and  to  cross  it  would  bring  us 
right  across  the  path  of  the  two  ele- 
phants. 

"We  were  creeping  along  -very 
quietly  when,  as  we  came  to  a  few 
rocks,  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  a 
torrent  evidently  poured  down,  Bar- 
rakee stopped  suddenly  and  said, 
*  Ambasa ! '  which  is  Amharic  for  lion. 
I  snatched  hold  of  my  express,  rushed 
up  and  saw  a  fine  male  lion  moving 
slowly  away  among  the  rocks.  At  the 
moment  I  was  going  to  fire,  H.  came 
up  and  fired  bis  heavy  rifle  close 
behind  me;  both  barrels  went  off  at 
once,  and  I  thought  at  first  I  was  shot, 
as  nine  drams  of  powder  is  rather  a 
large  charge  to  be  let  off  close  to  one's 
ear.  I  missed  the  lion ;  so  did  H.  I 
loaded  again  and  ran  after  him  and 
fired,  and  missed.  The  elephants, 
which  were  not  more  than  forty  and 
fifty  yards  off,  went  off  in  another 
direction,  and  the  lion,  passing  through 
wme  trees,  *  put  up '  a  herd  of  large 
deer,  which  went  also  in  a  different 
direction.  It  was  a  sight  grand  enough, 
but  we  had  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
&e  whole  thin^ :  we  ought  not  to  have 
fired  at  the  lion,  and,  as  the  servant 
isid,  'If  you  had  kiUed  the  elephants, 
plenty  of  lions  would  have  come  to  pick 
the  bones.'  I  may  tell  my  readers  that 
the  Hons  in  Abyssinia  are  not  like  the 
^iuBiliar  picture  that  is  everywhere  to 
be  seen  of  animals  with  enormous. 
OiBes,  as  the  species  in  this  country 
hare  no  mane  at  all.  We  then  walked 
hack  to  the  hill  whereon  we  were  to 


camp  that  night,  all  of  us  disappointed 
and  crest^Edlen." 


The  Abyssiniaos,  Lord  Mayo  in- 
forms us,  *'  are  the  only  black  race 
of  Christians  existing ; "  but,  as 
regards  the  purity  and  rationality 
of  their  religious  belief,  we  fear  a 
favourable  opinion  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. They  are  represented  as 
"great  bigots,  and  the  whole 
country  is  very  much  at  the  pre- 
sent time  under  the  influence  of 
the  priests.  The  King  himself  is 
very  particular  about  his  religious 
observances,  and  priests  and  monas- 
teries are  very  often  richly  en- 
dowed." The  version  in  vogue 
among  them  concerning  the  '*  Fall 
of  Man  "  runs  thus : — 


*'  Adam  and  Eve,  who  lived  in  a 
beautiful  carden,  were  happy  and  con- 
tented, tifl  one  day  the  serpent  came 
and  said  to  Eve,  *  Where  is  Adam? ' 
She  answered,  *  He  is  in  another  part 
of  the  garden.  So  the  serpent  sneer- 
ingly  said,  '  Oh,  indeed,  do  you  think 
80  ? '  Eve  rejoined,  *  For  what  reason 
do  you  sneer?'  The  serpent  replied, 
'  You  think  yourself  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  ? '  and  she  said, '  Yes,  and  a 
most  beautiful  woman.'  The  serpent 
then  said,  'Adam  often  stays  away 
from  you,  does  he  not,  now  P  I  wifi 
show  you  another  woman ; '  on  which 
he  produced  a  looking-glass.  Eve  saw 
her  image  reflected  in  it  and  immedi- 
ately became  jealous.  The  serpent  then 
said,  'If  you  wish  to  secure  Adam's 
love  for  ever  and  ever,  vou  must  eat 
of  the  fruit  which  I  wlU  point  out  to 
you.' 

"  So  came  about  the  fall  of  man,  ac- 
cording to  Abjssinians.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  Abyssinian  character  and 
ideas,  as  probably  no  people  are  more 
vain  or  conceited  than  tney ;  jealousy  in 
all  things  is  one  of  their  chief  fiulings." 

Though  this  volume  only  pro- 
fesses to  contain  the  notes  of  a 
sporting  tour,  still  there  is  inter- 
spersed throughout  a  good  deal  of 
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instructing  information  concerning 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  about  the  country 
and  its  resources.  It  will  be  found 
a  very  agreeable  companion  for  a 
leisure  hour,  and,  as  such,  we  c^n 
recommend  it. 


Essays  on  the  Endowment  of 
Besearch,  By  various  Writers.  H. 
S.  King  &  Co. — It  might  naturally 
be  expected  that  a  volume  of  essays 
by  Oxford  Fellows  on  University 
matters  would  contain  much  that  is 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  expectation  is  amply 
fulfilled  in  the  present  case.  But 
the  writer^  travel  over  a  wider 
range  of  topics  than  the  title  of  the 
book  implies,  treating  rather  of 
university  management  in  general 
than  simply  the  endowment  of 
research. 

Mr.  Pattison,  who  was  the  first 
to  preach  years  ago  the  doctrine 
that  the  universities  should  be  not 
merely  teaching  and  examining 
institutions,  but  also  seats  of  learn- 
ing, commences  the  volume  with 
an  interesting  "Review  of  the 
Situation,"  in  which  he  sketches 
the  past  history  and  present 
position  of  the  universities  in  re- 
lation to  the  legislature  and  the 
country. 

As  to  what  future  changes  should 
be  made,  he  is  rather  sparing  of 
remark,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he 
has  treated  that  subject  at  length 
in  a  former  work,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  does  not  feel  called  upon 
to  commit  himself  to  specific  de- 
tails just  now.  He  does,  however, 
unhesitatingly  condemn  the  system 
of  holding  out  prizes  in  the  shape 
of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  ex- 
hibitions as  inducements  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning  and  science. 
He  holds  that  a  youthful  intelligent 


mind  in  a  healthy  state  requires  na 
stimulus  from  without  to  exertion. 
Its  desire  for  knowledge  and  truth 
needs  only  guidance  and  control 
It  may  want  the  bit,  but  never  the 
spur. 

Mr.  Pattison*  here  writes  more 
like  a  theorist  than  a  practised 
teacher.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  "nothing  is  truly 
known  which  is  learnt  for  a 
purpose.  Science  which  is  not 
disinterested  ceases  to  be  science." 
In  that  case,  we  fear  lliere  is 
not  much  science  among  us,  or 
ever  likely  to  be.  The  number 
of  those  who  have  at  once  the 
power  and  the  will  to  scale  the 
heights  of  science  and  dive  into 
the  depths  of  learning — to  •*  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days**  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake — must  always  be  very 
small.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is 
gifted  with  Mr.  Pattison's  appe- 
tite for  reading  and  power  of  di- 
gesting what  he  reads.  The 
Jesuits,  who,  he  tells  us,  first  in- 
troduced the  prize  system,  evinced 
a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature 
as  it  is,  if  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  better 
if  knowledge  were  sought  simply 
on  its  own  account;  but  it  is  of 
little  use  to  indulge  in  Utopian 
dreams  and  aspirations  as  to  what 
might  be  done  if  men  were  what 
they  ought  to  be.  We  must  take 
them  and  deal  with  them  as  they 
are.  In  this  practical  country  and 
material  age  education  would  be  at  I 
a  much  lower  ebb  if  it  were  not 
fostered  by  rewards  and  bounties 
in  some  shape  or  other;  thou^ 
Mr.  Pattison  says  the  absence  of 
external  stimulus  to  study  is  '*  the 
only  true  foundation  on  which  a 
university  can  be  placed,"  and  de- 
nounces ''  idle  fellowships"  as  "  the 
prizes  b^  which  we  attract  numbers 
who  have  no  vocation  for  either 
science  or  letters  to  pretend  to  study 
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science  and  classics  till  they  are 
tw^ty-two."  He  does  not  openly 
adroeate  their  abolition;  nor  wiU 
they  be  converted  to  professor- 
ships or  appropriated  to  the  en- 
dowment  of  research  without  strong 
opposition  and  careful  deliberation. 

Mr.  Cotton  rightly  observes : — 

'Sinecure  fellows  and  college 
tutors  may  be  both  alike  historical 
abuses  and  economical  blunders, 
but  they  may  yet  have  their  place 
in  a  country  which  can  afford  to 
indulge  its  taste  for  anomalies. 
Higher  education  in  England  has 
been  moulded  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  academical  curri- 
culum, and  has  been  stimulated 
into  its  present  efl&ciency  by  the 
hopes  engendered  by  university 
premioms.  Much  yet  needs  to  be 
done  before  its  condition  can  be 
regarded  with  entire  satisfaction. 
It  would  be  mischievous  to  with- 
draw the  stimulus  at  a  time  when 
the  minor  endowed  schools  are  still 
^gg^g  in  the  pangs  of  a  second 
birth,  or  before  the  claims  of  phy- 
sical science  have  won  adequate  re- 
jognition." 

As  to  the  desirableness  of  some 
permanent  provision  for  the  encour- 
a^ment  of  original  research  in 
science  and  literature,  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions,  though  it  is  not 
veiy  easy  to  see  the  essential  dif- 
foence,  so  fiEur  as  the  worker  is 
concerned,  between  giving  money 
for  intellectual  work  already  done, 
and  paying  beforehand  for  work  to 
be  dine  hereafter.  Of  course  the 
work  of  the  discoverer  in  science 
u^  the  original  investigator  in 
litoatoe  is  of  a  higher  character, 
thou^  of  less  marketable  value, 
than  that  of  the  mere  learner ;  still, 
in  both  eases  pecuniary  resources 
«w  neeessaiy,  and  may  surely  be 
soQ^  and  accepted  without  de- 
•trojing  the  value  of  the  work  done. 

The  advocates  of  endowments  for 
^e  eneooragement  of  research  may 


plead  not  only  expediency,  but  the 
original  intention  of  founders  ot 
colleges  and  long  usage.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief 
purpose  for  which  colleges  were 
founded,  and  endowments  insti- 
tuted, was  that  the  fellows  and 
scholars  might  be  enabled  to  devote 
their  whole  life  to  study;  and  for 
many  years  this  purpose  was  faith- 
fully fulfilled.  Consequently,  those 
who  ask  for  the  endowment  of  re- 
search are  merely  seeking  to  effect 
a  restoration,  not  a  revolution — a 
restoration,  too,  which  all  acknow- 
ledge to  be  desirable.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  can- 
not be  doubtful. 

But  in  addition  to  the  opposition 
which  will  certainly  be  made  to  the 
abolition  of  the  "  idle  fellowships," 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  devising 
any  feasible  scheme  for  endowing^ 
research  likely  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance,  and  work  well.  Mr. 
Pattison,  who  has  pondered  the 
subject  perhaps  longer  and  more 
carefully  than  any  one  else,  shrinks- 
from  proposing  any  definite  plan. 
**What,"  he  says,  "precisely  this 
higher  function  which  we  now  de- 
mand of  a  university  is,  and  how 
a  university  is  to  be  organized 
for  its  performance,  are  matters  on 
which  even  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  may  well  at  present  not 
see  their  way." 

The  other  writers  who  touch  upon 
the  subject  show  similar  caution. 
The  late  Professor  Covington,  how- 
ever, in  his  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mission of  1852,  which  is  here  re- 
printed in  an  appendix,  entered 
With  some  hesitation  into  more 
explicit  detail;  and  the  appendix 
containing  his  remarks,  together 
with  that  consisting  of  an  extract 
from  Professor  Max  Miiller^  *'  Chip& 
from  a  German  Workshop,"  forms 
a  more  important  contribution  to 
the  practical  discussion  of  the 
proper  subject  of  the  volume  than 
can  bO'found  elsewhere  in  it    He 
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proposed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
fellowship  revenueEf  should  contiDue 
to  be  employed  as  prizes  for  the 
encouragement  of  education,  the 
remaining  third  being  devoted  to 
the  foundation  of  pensions,  tenable 
by  resident  students  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  prosecution 
of  some  special  branch  of  study  in 
literature  or  science,  and  found 
competent,  by  examination,  to  do 
so  with  advantage. 

**It  would  be  necessary,  too,  that 
they  should  be  subjected  periodically, 
at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
literary  career,  to  some  kind  of  addi- 
tional examination  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  use  which  they  might  be 
making  of  their  opportunities,  facili- 
ties being  provided  for  the  removal  of 
such  as  should  be  judged  im worthy  of 
their  position.  Probably  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  yearly  dissertation 
would  be  the  least  objectionable  duty 
to  impose,  nor  would  there  be  any 
reason  why  such  occasional  publica- 
tions should  not  assist  rather  than 
hinder  the  course  of  study." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether 
many  so  highly  gifted  as  to  be 
qualified  for  making  important 
additions  to  existing  knowledge  in 
literature  or  science  would  be 
willing  to  submit  to  such  condi- 
tions. The  idea  of  subjecting  them 
to  examination  seems  impractic- 
able ;  for  they  are  supposed  to  be 
studying  in  advance  of  all  others 
in  their  special  department.  And 
it  appears  absurdly  unreasonable 
to  call  upon  a  man  to  make  some 
scientific  discovery,  or  produce 
some  new  manuscript,  inscription, 
reading,  or  interpretation,  some 
fresh  edition  of  an  ancient  author, 
some  fresh  light  from  the  com- 
parison of  languages  every  year,  on 
pain  of  losing  his  pension.  Then, 
again,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
encouragement  of  research  should 
be  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
pension  or  a  temporary  grant,  anid 
whether  the  investigator  should  be 


partially  employed  in  tuition  or 
required  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
study.  Mr.  Sorby,  guided  by  his 
own  fortunate  experience,  is  stronglj 
of  opinion  that  the  endowment 
ought  to  be  ample  enough  to  {se- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  odier 
occupation,  and  completely  free  ^ 
mind  from  all  disturbing  cares. 
But  that  discovery  can  be  combined 
with  professorial  duties  is  abon- 
dantiy  proved  by  the  case  of  Fari- 
day,  not  to  mention  living  pro- 
fessors, both  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany,  who  have  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  science.  It  is  plain 
that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  by 
no  means  easy  of  solution. 

We  have  no  room  to  touch  upon 
the  various  other  university  mattau 
discussed  in  this  volume,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  observing 
that  it  merits  the  attention  of  iU 
who  are  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  science  among 
us. 


On  Fermentation,  By  P.  Sdiut- 
zenberger.  With  twenty-eight  illus- 
trations. H.  S.  King  and  Co.^ 
The  value  of  scientific  knowledge  is 
now  generally  admitted.  Natural 
science  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  regular  course  of  education  in 
our  universities  and  public  schools ; 
and  special  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, and  prizes  are  offered  as  in* 
ducements  to  pursue  this  study. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  ther9 
is  a  demand  for  tezt-books  adaptedf 
to  the  present  advanced  atate  cm 
knowledge,  and  giving  informatics 
with  regard  to  the  latest  discoveries. 
This  demand  is  intended  to  be  sup- 
plied by  '*  The  International  Sd^ch 
tific  Series/'  of  which  this  is  tha 
twentieth  volume.  It  is  a  great  r» 
commendation  of  the  series,  that  il 
is  not  composed  exclusively  of  tb 
works  of  English  authors,  or  tho& 
of  any  suigle  nation.    The  area  o 
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choice  being  thus  extended,  greater 
excellence  may  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated; when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, foreign  philosophers  have 
made  a  particular  branch  of  science 
their  special  study,  it  is  desirable  to 
recdve  an  account  of  their  re- 
Kirches  and  discoveries  directly 
bom  them,  and  those  who  cannot 
read  their  language  should  at  least 
hare  as  much  assistance  as  can  be 
ifforded  them  by  means  of  trans- 
lations. This  18  what  is  offered  in 
^  Tolmne  before  us,  which  reads 
more  like  an  original  work  than  a 
translation. 

M.  Sdiiitzenberger*s  high  official 
position  as  Director  of  the  Chemical 
liboratary  at  the  Sorl)onne,in  Paris, 
is  in  itself  an  ample  guarantee  that 
be  is  not  only  thoroughly  master  of 
the  difficult  subjects  he  has  under- 
taken to  expound,  hut  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  communicating  the 
bowledge  he  has  acquired.  The 
student  will  here  find  as  explicit 
tnd  complete  an  account  of  fermen- 
tttion,  both  direct  and  indirect,  as 
he  can  desire. 

M.  Sehiitzenherger  follows  Pas- 
teur and  others  in  describing  fer- 
mentation as  the  yegetation  of  a 
ipedes  of  fongus,  to  which,  with 
Bees,  he  gives  Uie  name  of  Siuehar' 
on^n  armsia,  and  which  he 
^>^8  of  as  not  merely 'living,  but 
Vreathing. 

''Teast  is  a  Hvinff  organism  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  fongi,  genus  Sao- 
**«ro«qfcei,  deatitate  of  mycelium, 
ci^^hie  of  reproduction,  like  all  the 
^entaiy  fungi,  by  buds  and  spores ; 
its  composition,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
^i^gQlarly  resembles  that  of  other 
▼egetible  tiesues,  and  especially  of  the 
pmt8  of  the  same  family.  The  ex- 
^iDiitttioa  of  its  biological  functions, 
»tadied  more  particularly  in  their 
^^mcal  aspect,  shows  us  clearly  that 
vm  (aementary  form  of  life  does  not 
^iSet  in  essentials  from  other  elemen- 
^  cells,  unprovided  with  chlorophyll, 
rf'^  isolated  or  in  groups,  and  be- 
l<^g  to  the  more  complex  organs. 


It  breathes,  transforms  and  modifies  its 
proximate  principles  in  a  continuous 
manner,  and  certainly  in  the  same  way 
as  other  ceUs;  like  these,  it  can  be 
multiplied  by  buds  and  spores.  The 
only  important  and  decidedly  distinc- 
tive character  which  seems  to  render  it 
a  form  of  life  absolutely  apart  from 
other  forms  in  creation,  was  removed 
from  it  by  M.  Lechartier  and  M.  Bel- 
lamy, when  these  chemists  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  the  cells  of  fruits,, 
seeds,  and  leaves,  and  even  animal 
cells,  are  capable  of  changing  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.** 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  that  this  'doctrine  has 
been  generally  received,  if  it  is  even 
now.  Liebig  attributed  fermenta- 
tion to  molecular  motion  communi- 
cated by  a  decomposing  body  to 
other  matter  in  contact  with  it, 
"  Yeast,'*  he  said,  "  and  in  general 
all  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  will  commu- 
nicate to  other  hodies  the  condition 
of  decomposition  in  which  they  are 
themselves  placed;  the  motion 
which  is  given  to  their  own  ele- 
ments by  the  disturbance  of  equili- 
brium, is  also  communicated  to  the 
elements  of  the  bodies  which  come 
into  contact  with  them."  As  late 
as  1870  he  published  a  treatise  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Pasteur's  experiments  were  not 
conclusive.  That  the  action  of 
yeast  on  blood  closely  resembles,  if 
it  is  not  identical  witii,  that  of  ani- 
mal respuration,  seems  scarcely 
disputable  from  what  follows : — 

**  The  behaviour  of  the  yeast  with 
reference  to  blood  may  be  explained  in 
the  following  manner :  The  cells  of 
Saecharomycet  diffused  in  the  liquid 
breathe  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
physically  dissolved  in  the  plasm  or 
serum  in  the  midst  of  which  swim  ihe 
red  globules  of  blood.  In  proportion 
as  the  plasmic  liquid  grows  less  rich  in 
oxygen,  a  portion  of  this  bodj,  feebly 
combined  with  heemaglobin,  is  separ- 
ated, and  enters  into  physical  dissolu- 
tion, by  a  dissociation  comparable  to 
that  presented  by  potassium  bicarbon- 
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ate  in  a  vacuum ;  the  process  continues 
till  there  is  a  complete  disappearance 
of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  serum, 
and  of  that  which  is  fixed  in  the 
hsemaglohin.  If  this  explanation  is 
correct,  the  experiment  ought  to  suc- 
ceed, even  when  tlie  blood  is  separated 
from  the  yeast  diffused  in  water  or 
serum  by  means  of  a  membrane  per- 
meable  to  gas  and  to  liquids,  but 
•capable  of  preventing  all  direct  contact 
between  the  yeast-cells  and  the  red 
globules.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  takes 
place*  I  have  thus  been  able,  by 
arranging  a  suitable  apparatus,  to  imi- 
tate artificially  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  animals, 
when  the  red  and  oxygenated  arterial 
blood  traverses  the  network  of  capillary 
Teasels,  and  passes  out  into  the  veins 
under  the  form  of  black  and  partially 
deoxygenated  blood. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cause  red  blood  to  circulate  slowly 
through  a  sufficiently  long  system  of 
hollow  tubes,  the  walls  of  which  are 
formed  of  thin  gold-beaters'  skin,  which 
is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  yeast 
■diflfused  in  fresh  serum,  without  glo- 
bules, kept  at  36°  C.  (95°  F.). 

We  see  the  red  blood  pass  out  black 
and  venous  at  the  other  extremity.  A 
•confirmatory  experiment,  made  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  system  of  tubes  pre- 
cisely similar,  but  immersed  in  serum 
without  yeast,  proves  that  yeast  is  in- 
dispensable for  thus  rapidly  effecting 
the  deoxidation  of  the  blood.  This 
•experiment  is  the  exact  representation 
of  what  takes  place  in  the  animal 
organism,  with  the  exception  of  the 
perfect  method  employed  by  nature  to 
multiply  contacts  and  surfaces. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  cellular  and 
histological  elements  of  the  tissues  play 
the  part  of  the  yeast ;  they  absorb  the 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the  plasmic  liquids 
which  bathe  them,  and  constantly  tend 
to  bring  down  to  zero  their  oxymetric 
-condition.  The  oxygen,  but  feebly  fixed 
in  the  hflemaglobin,  re-establishes  the 
equilibrium  by  a  series  of  gaseous 
diffusions  from  the  red  globules  to  the 
plasm  of  the  blood,  and  from  the  plasm 
of  the  blood  to  that  of  the  organs. 
These  continual  diffusions  are  the  in- 
•evitable  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  produced  by  the  aeration 
of  the  organic  cells,  or  of  the  cells  of 
yeast  in  the  experiment  just  described. 


All  these  facts,  then,  prove  distil 
that  yeast  breathes  when  place 
contact  with  dissolved  oxygen, 
measure  of  the  respiratory  power,  u 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  6 
us  this  respiration  ta  be  as  aotive 
even  more  so,  than  that  of  fishes.' 

M.  Schutzenberger  somet 
rather  staggers  one  vith  apps 
inconsistency.  Thus  in  one  \ 
he  says  distinctly,  •*  there  is  r 
no  chemical  vital  force."  Ye 
another  we  find  this  passage  :- 

*'  Xo  one  doubts  that  in  organic  li 
cells,  whether  they  be  isolated, 
those  of  yeast,  or  form  an  inb 
part  of  a  more  compHcated  orgai 
there  resides  a  special  force,  capat 
producing  chemical  reactions  u 
conditions  quite  different  from  i 
which  we  employ  in  our  laborat( 
and  to  produce  results  of  the  i 
class.  This  force,  which  we  imj 
to  be  as  material  as  heat,  reveals  t 
its  activity  by  decompositions  eff( 
on  complex  molecules.  Whether 
reduce  the  problem  to  the  action 
soluble  product  elaborated  by  th( 
ganic  ferment,  and  to  which  it 
communicated  its  power,  or  suf 
that  the  whole  of  the  ferment  exeri 
an  action  of  this  kind,  we  nltimi 
arrive  at  a  motion  communicated,  i 
or  less  directly^  by  vital  force, 
dependent  on  it.*' 

This  vital  force,  which  theau 
here  says  "uj«  imagine  to  be 
material  as  heat,"  is  elsewhere  \ 
tively  ass€|rted  to  be  "as  maU 
as  all  those  which  we  are  ac 
tomed  to  utilize."  Mere  imag 
tion  is  rather  slender  ground 
professedly  scientific  assertion, 
we  are  surprised  it  should  even 
alleged  in  a  work  of  this  nature 


Terra  Incognita;  or,  The  C 
vents  of  the  United  Suiffdofn* 
John  Nicholas  Mvrphy,  author 
"  Ireland,  Industrial,  Political,  i 
Social." — ^London,  Bums  &  Oal 
1876.    We  noticed  at  some  lenj 
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the  first  edition  of  this  work,  wben 
it  appeared,  some  three  years  ago.* 
Tbe  preeent  is  a  *'  popular  edition." 
«ith  sereral  new  chapters,  and  the 
statistics  of  convents  in  the  United 
Xiogdom  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent dsj.  The  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Murphy  writes  is  highly  com  mend- 
able,  while  his  object  is  laudable. 
Great  ignorance  and  prejudice,  he 
affirms,  prevail  in  Protestant  minds 
<m  the  subject  of  conventual  in- 
stitutioDS,  and  he  is  anxious  ^*  to 
dissipate  the  mists  and  darkness 
that  envelope  the  truth."  No  doubt 
the  great  bodj  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
statistical  information  may  be  taken 
as  perfectly  reliable,  but  tbe  con- 
tants  of  his  volume  do  not  realize 
fte  idea  conveyed  by  its  title.  The 
terra  incognita  is  not  revealed  to 
HI.  Ve  are  not  led  through  the 
onkoovni  land,  and  permitted  to 
explore  its  mysteries. 

We  are  supplied,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect sketches  of  the  ori^n  of 
monks  and  nuns ;  of  early  British 
and  Irish  Monacbisro,  and  of  ancient 
rdigioos  orders ;  a  list  of  convents 
is  given,  with  their  characteristics, 
nles,  and  constitutions  ;  but,  as  re- 
gards the  inner  lifcy  the  terra  in- 
togniU  of  such  institutions  as  are 
not  devoted  to  the  active  charities 
of  life,  we  have  absolutely  no  in- 
formation whatever.  "We  have,  it 
is  true,  Mr.  Murphy's  general  as- 
sertion that  there  is  no  unhappi- 
nessin  conventual  life — that  *'  there 
is  no  life  happier  than  that  of  a 
non ; "  but  it  is  impossible  to  credit 
this,  and  consider  such  establish- 
ments 80  entirely  free  from  abuses 
as  he  would  represent  them,  unless 
we  utterly  discredit  and  repudiate 
a  vast  body  of  Boman  Catholic  tes- 
timony respecting  the  operation  of 
monastic  and  conventual  institu- 
tions in  Eoman  Catholic  countries. 
One  great  fact  stands  before  us — 


that  there  is  not  a  single  Boman 
Catholic  country  in  the  whole  world 
which  has  not  been  compelled  to 
exercise  some  sort  of  supervising 
authority  over  such  institutions. 
The  conclusion  to  which  this  fact 
inevitably  leads  is  irresistible — that 
had  not  serious  abuses  existed  no 
such  authority  would  ever  have 
been  exercised. 

There  is  a  very  wide  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  monastic  and 
conventual  institutions  whose  in- 
mates, engaged  in  the  active  chari- 
ties of  life,  enjoy  a  comparative  free- 
dom as  regards  vows  and  action,  and 
those  established  the  inmates  of 
which  take  vows  for  life,  and  are 
practically  dead  to  the  world.  In 
his  chapter  on  **  ObjeiJtions  to 
Convents,"  Mr.  Murphy  has  failed 
even  to  notice  those  which  have 
been  urged,  not  against  such  as  are 
charitable  or  educational  institu- 
tions, but  against  such  as  bind 
their  inmates  by  perpetual  vows, 
immure  them  in  what  may  be  hope- 
less confinement,  and  maintain,  re- 
specting their  internal  discipline 
aud  government,  an  impenetrable 
mystery. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  failed  to  see,  or 
at  least  to  notice,  that  public  policy 
is  involved — that  the  State  has 
duties  to  perform  to  its  subjects 
— that  rights  are  relative.  In  re- 
turn for  allegiance  the  State  is 
bound  to  maintain  personal  rights 
inviolate,  and  the  simple  question 
is,  how  can  the  proper  performance 
of  such  unavoidable  duty  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  State  permitting  in- 
stitutions to  exist  wherein  its  sub- 
jects may  possibly  be  immured 
against  their  will.  No  one  can 
rationally  hold  that  such  confine- 
ment is  impossible — is  it  not,  there- 
fore, the  imperative  duty  of  the 
State  to  inspect,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  protect  ? 

Eightly  considered,  the  matter  of 
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religion  does  not  enter  into  tbis 
question  at  all.  It  is  not  because 
convents  are  establisbed  and  con- 
ducted as  Boman  Gatbolic  institu- 
tions tbat  a  rigbt  of  inspection  by 
tbe  State  should  be  exercised. 
That  rigbt  exists  entirely  apart 
from  any  form  of  religious  belief. 
There  are  now  several  conventoal 
institutions  established  for  charita- 
ble purposes  on  professedly  Pro- 
testant foundations;  we  are  not 
aware,  however,  of  there  being  any 
that  require  their  inmates  to  take 
vows  involving  rigid  seclusion  for 
life  ;  but  were  there  such,  the  mere 
profession  of  Protestantism  should 
not  exclude  them  from  inspection 
by  the  State — should  not  deprive 
the  inmates  of  that  protection 
against     imprisonment     for     life 


which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  S 
to  afford. 

Thus,  the  question  is  not  ona 
mere  religions  belief,  but  broi 
and  simply  one  of  public  pol 
Is  it  consistent  with  the  prese 
tion  of  the  natural  rights  of  f 
jects  that  institutions  should  e 
in  a  free  country  under  the 
irresponsible  control  of  pri^ 
parties,  or  Churches,  in  which  ] 
sons  are  bound  by  vows  to  con 
themselves  for  life,  without 
State  adopting  such  precaution 
will  ensure  that  tbe  confinemeo 
entirely  voluntary  and  in  no  y 
compulsory? 

This  is  the  real  «^estion  at  is 
and  with  its  decision  the  mere  f 
of  religious  profession  has  notl 
whatever  to  do. 
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THE  FOUNDEK  OF  ISLAM. 


"  The  turn  of  Arabia.*' 
'  All  grudges  shall  be  taken  away  out  of  your  hearts." 


The  state  of  life  and  the  progress 
of  politics  in  the  far  Orient  have, 
at  all  times  indeed,  a  very  espe- 
cial claim  on   our  attention.    Not 
merely  on  the    universal-brother- 
hood   principle    of    philosophers, 
which,  as  far  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West,  would  unite  all  men  on 
the  common  ground  of  humanity, 
bat  as  drawn  Btill  closer  to    our 
Asiatic  fellowB   within  the  magic 
liog  of  one  imperial  crown.    Now, 
too,  the  feverish  progress  of  events 
in  Turitev — the  one,  so  to  speak, 
(nental  kingdom  in  Europe — in- 
vests all  the  circumstances  of  their 
law,  politics,  and    religion  with  a 
<ieeper   interest.       We    have     a 
Bearer   kindred,  a   greater    simi- 
Itfitf,  with   all    the  other   Euro- 
pean nations,  Sussia,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted.    We  can,  as    the  tide  of 
hiatory  rolls  on,  argue  from  them 
to  ooraelves   and   vice  vend^  and 
gneaa  at  the   hidden   springs  of 
Mtion  and  character. 

Bat^  to  theorize  with  any  degree 
of  probability  on  Mohammedan 
forma  of  government,  to  ^under- 


stand the  development  of  their 
moral  and  social  life,  we  have  to 
leave  our  own  standpoint,  and 
search  sympathetically  into  the 
causes  which  underlie  the  distinc- 
tive forms  which  influence  them 
most  strongly. 

Sympathetically, — ^for  there  is  no 
use  in  studying  such  questions  from 
the  outside.  By  looking  at  the  dial- 
plate  of  a  clock  we  can  watch  the 
progress  of  the  hour  hand,  but  if 
we  would  understand  the  how  and 
the  why  of  its  motion,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  machinery 
behind. 

Sir  Hutherford  Alcock,  in  a  paper 
on  our  Colonial  Empire,  quotes  the 
remark  made  in  a  Parliamentary 
speech  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  "  ideas 
rule  the  world."  Commenting 
thereon,  he  says,  "Then  it  is 
essential  to  take  note  of  such 
ideas.  In  the  dealings  of  Western 
Powers  with  the  East,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  Eastern  races, 
and  of  the  influences  most  constant 
with  their  rulers,  constitutes  the 
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best    foundation     for     successful 
policy." 

•*  Their  common  faith  in  the 
Koran  and  its  precepts  as  of  Divine 
authority,  is  stronger  even  than 
race  affinities,  and  makes  common 
cause  against  all  giaours  and  in- 
fidels." 

Thus  the  Koran  is  one  of  the 
sources  where  we  are  to  seek  for 
some  of  these  ruling  'heading 
ideas."  One  of  these,  perhaps  the 
very  chiefest,  is  the  idea,  the  in- 
efiaceable  impression,  left  on  every 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  of  its  author, 
Mohammed.  Louis  XIV.  used  to 
say  "L'etat  c'est  moi" — Mohammed, 
with  far  greater  truth,  might  have 
said  "  The  Koran  is  myself."  To 
quote  from  Dean  Stanley's 
«  Eastern  Church,"  "  it  is  to  the 
Mussulman,  in  one  sense,  far  more 
than  the  Bible  is  to  the  Christian. 
It  is  bis  code  of  laws,  his  creed, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  his  liturgy." 

Thus  in  the  Koran  we  find  at 
once  the  mainspring  and  the  com- 
plex machinery  which  it  sets  in 
motion. 

"  If,"  observes  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith,  "our  Scriptures  are  'they 
which  testify  of  Christ,*  here  (in  the 
Koran),  if  anywhere,  we  have  a 
tairror  of  one  of  the  Master-spirits 
of  the  world,  often  inartistic,  in- 
coherent, self-contradictory,  dull, 
but  impregnated  with  a  few  grand 
ideas  which  staud  out  from  the 
whole,  a  mind  seething  with  the  in- 
spiration pent  within  it,  *  intoxi- 
cated with  God,'  but  full  of 
human  weaknesses  from  which  he 
never  pretended,  and  it  is  his  last- 
ing glory  that  he  never  pretended, 
to  be  free."  • 

The  Arabs  bad  a  proverb  tbat 
^^  Mohammed's  character  is  the 
Koran^"  He  himself  used  to  call 
it  bis  one  **  standing  miracle,"  and 


used  to  appeal  to  it  as  the  proof  of 
bis  mission.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  its  style. 
The  Prophet  himself  said  (Korio, 
Sura  XVII.),  "If  men  and  genii 
were  assembled  together  that  thej 
might  produce  a  book  like  the 
Kor&n,  they  must  fnil."  The 
Moslem  world  fully  endorses  this 
judgment  They  challenge  the 
world  to  rival  this  book,  this 
"Beading,"  "Thing  to  be  read." 
as  its  name  implies.  They  think 
it  impious  to  translate  it.  ^  We 
bear  of  Mahometan  doctors  that 
bad  read  it  seventy  thousand 
times."  t 

By  Europeans  of  tbe  Aryan  race, 
the  book  is  generally  regarded  as 
almost  unr^able.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth Smith  tells  us  tbat  Bunsra, 
Sprenger,  and  Benan  found  the 
task  of  reading  it  through  all  bat 
impossible,  and  for  himself,  afler 
reading  it  through  repeatedly,  he 
pronounces  that  "  dulness  is,  to  a 
European  who  is  ignorant  of  Arabic, 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
book,  until  he  begins  to  make  a 
minute  study  of  it."  Mr.  Carlyle's 
verdict  is,  "  I  must  say  it  is  as  toil- 
some reading  as  I  ever  undertook. 
....  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
could  carry  any  European  through 
the  Koran."  Such  is  this  striDge 
book  to  Mohammedans,  and  sadi 
to  Christians.  Most  probably  na 
degree  of  insight  would  awaken  us 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslem 
for  his  book,  but  is  there  an  **  open, 
Sesame  "  which  would  admit  us  to 
a  better  vantage-point  of  atndy  ? 

It  seenM  to  us  that  aympathiv  it 
the  clue,  as  we  said  before ;  aBU  of 
this  we  find  an  apt  ilhutration  k 
Mr.  Cariylebimsen.  To  him,  lAer 
all,  it  is  not  unintelligible  bow 
the  Arabs  couH  so  love  it.  Behind 
"  the  confused  coil "  be  begins  to 


*' Mohammed  and  Mobammedanisni ,"  by  R.  Bosworth  Smiib,  M.A.,  p.  17. 
t  Carljles  **  Heroes  and  Hero-wonbip,"  p.  59. 
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arrire  at  tie  easentitl  tjpe  of  it, 
and  finds  '^  a  merit  quite  otaer  than 
the  Hterarj  one."    This  merit  to 
him  is  its  genuineness,   its  deep 
earnestness — to  him  ^it  is    the 
<xniibsed  ferment  of  a  great  rude 
homan  soul ;  rude,  untutored,  that 
cannot    even    read;   bat  ferrent 
earnest,  strnggline  yehementlj  to 
otter  itself  in  words.    With  a  kind 
of  breathless  intensity  he  strives  to 
utter  himself;  the  thoughts  crowd 
on  him  pell-mell:  for  very  multi- 
tude of  things  to  say,  he  can  get 
nothing  said.  .  •    We  said  stupid,** 
he  adds,  '*  yet  natural  stupidity  is  by 
DO  means  the  character  of  Moham- 
med's book ;  it  is  natural  unculti- 
TBtion  rather.      The  man  has  not 
studied  speaking ;  in  the  haste  and 
pressure  of  continual  fighting,  he 
has  not  time  to  mature  himself  into 
fit  speech.    The  panting,  breathless 
haste  and    yehemence  of  a    man 
gtmggling  in  the  thick  of  battle,  for 
life  and  salvation ;  this  is  the  mood 
he  is  in !  ....    The  successive  ut- 
terances of  a  soul  in  that   mood, 
coloured  by  the  various  vicissitudes 
of   three-and-twenty    years;  now 
well  uttered,  now  worse:   this  is 
the  Koian."     Looking    into    the 
Korio,  Mr.  Garijle  &id8,  shining 
oat  of  its  dark  and  muddy  waters, 
•ometbing    of   fervour,   of  truth; 
''rade  vestiges    of  poetic  genius, 
of  whatsoever  is  best  and  truest, 
garnering  in  its  depths.'*     The 
ejesof  Mohammed  seem  to  flash  out 
i^  him— ^*  an  eye    that  flashes 
direet  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
mn  the  tmth  of  them."    Truly 

**  is  ia  water  faee  asswereth  to  fiuse, 
So  iU  hesit  o£  man  to  man." 

Of  sack  kind  is  the  Koran. 
Ais  is  the  mine  into  whieh  one 
Bwl  dig  to  find  the  buried  ore  of 
«  great  sod.    It  contains  the**  con- 


centrated essence  *  of  Mohammed's 
inner  life— an  essence  not  ex- 
pressed and  wrung  out  without 
strong  crying,  tears  and  white 
hairs*  to  himself. 

But  the  insight  afforded  by  a 
study  of  his  book  will  not  give 
us  the  whole  truth  of  Mohammed. 
We  want  the  mind  and  we  want 
the  outward  shining  of  the  mind* 
While  we  would  ^dly  lift  the 
veil  that  shrouds  the  abysmal 
depths  of  personality,  we  would 
fain  see  him  also  projected  into 
the  outer  world  of  speech  and 
action. 

In  other  wt>rds,  there  is  a  sub- 
jective and  an  objective  side  to 
every  man.  An  inner  world,  now 
chequered  by  mental  clouds  and 
storms,  now  shone  upon  by  a 
spiritual  sky— and  a  peace  which  no 
outer  calamities  can  trouble.  There 
the  man  dwells  far  within.  There, 
as  Adam  in  his  Eden,  he  can  till 
the  ground,  and  tend  the  flowers, 
have  dominion  over  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  en- 
tertain angel  visitants,  or  walk  in 
the  garden  of  his  soul  with  his 
Gbd. 

Or  he  may  be  dwelling  there  like 
the  possessed  maniac  amid  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  wild  and  law- 
less in  his  own  desolation. 

This  inner  life  of  a  man  seldom 
appears  to  his  fellows,  and  then,  ^  as 
through  a  veil  darkly."  The  out- 
ward demeanour  of  social  life  gives 
no  sign  of  the  life  below ;  it  is  but 
the  surface-skin  to  shelter  the 
nerves  underneath  from  painfiil  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world.  Only 
the  unpremeditated  flash  of  the 
eve,  the  quick  spontaneous  smile, 
the  impulsive  act  half  disdose  it 
for  a  moment,  as  the  virid  lightning' 
calls  forth  a  landfcape  from  the 
gloom    of   night,  into    which    it 
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vaniahes  again.  So  in  tbe  unself- 
ConBcioasneBeof  the  Koran,  glimpses 
of  its  author's  soul  arise  to  view, 
and  here  his  inner  thoughts  are 
laid  bare. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Having 
learned  something  of  his  life  within, 
we  must  also  follow  him  into  the 
outer  world  of  men.  How  will  he 
appear  there  ?  What  words  will  he 
utter  ?  How  will  he  act  ?  There- 
fore we  need,  for  a  perfect  portrait, 
the  world  of  men  and  women  in 
which  "he  lived  and  moved  and  had 
his  being,*'  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  race,  country,  and  other 
infludnces.  Words  and  deeds  are 
the  sparks  that  are  flung  out  bj  the 
friction  of  these  two  forces. 

Thus,  given  the  man  and  his  sur- 
rounding influences — the  germ  and 
its  environment — the  problem  of 
bis  life  is  not  insoluble.  We  must, 
however,  travel  into  the  age  and 
country  where  the  poet  lived  and 
sang,  where  the  monarch  governed 
the  lives,  or  the  lawgiver  the  hearts 
of  men ;  or  the  echoes  of  their  voices 
will  seem  strange  and  meaningless 
to  us,  like  **  tlie  accents  of  an  un- 
known tongue,"  and  verily  we  shall 
not  be  edified  thereby. 

Now,  in  this  necessarily  concise 
article  we  do  not  pretend  to  achieve 
either  of  these  proposed  aims,  but 
would  rather  try  (^thering  samples 
from  the  more  onginal  and  labori- 
ously wrought  stores  of  others)  to 
exhibit  them,  like  the  grapes  of 
Eshcol,  as  specimens  of  a  promised 
land — ^a  few  of  each,  and  those 
perhaps  not  the  best  for  selection. 
It  would  seem  more  feasible  in 
these  days  to  learn,  at  any  rate, 
approximately  the  truth  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  life,  than  for  the 
many  generations  who  lived  during 
the  thousand  years  following  his 
death  (632  xj).). 

Mr.  Smith  describes  the  progress 
of  opinion  on  this  topic.  He  tells 
us  that  as  soon  as  Europe  could 
spare  time  to  breathe  and  think. 


after  arresting  the  waves  of  the 
Saracen  tide  of  conquest,  the  age  of 
chivalry  embalmed  his  memory  ia 
their  songs  and  epics,  as  an  idol 
and  a  demon ;  that  the  £alipb  of 
Cordova  was  said  to  worship  him 
in  the  following  bad  company,  "  Bj 
Jupiter!  by  Mohammed!  byApol- 
lyon !" — that  Dante  found  him  among 
the  arch  heretics  in  the  ninth  circle 
of  the  "Inferno,"  while  Luther's 
treatment  of  him  was  still  worse. 
Luther  questions  whether  Mo- 
hammed or  Pope  Leo  be  the  roan 
of  sin;  deciding  that  the  Pope's 
claim  for  that  office  is  the  best, 
he  sets  down  Mohammed  as  the 
little  Horn ;  and  "  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Horn  are  tbe  Alcoran  or  Law 
wherewith  he  ruleth."  Deutsdi 
says  that  Luther  translated  the 
"  Confutatio  Alcoran  '*  of  a  certain 
Brother  Hichards  (1300  a.i>.)  (who 
had  travelled  to  Babylon  for  hi« 
learning),  and  enriched  the  same 
by  occasional  comments,  such  as, 
*•  O    fle !    for    shame,  you    horrid 

devil !    you    d d    Mahomet !" 

or  "O  pfui  dich,  Teufel!"  ending 
up  with,  "  Wohlan !  God  grant  us 
his  grace,  and  punish  both  the 
Pope  and  Mahomet,  together  with 
their  devils.  I  have  done  my  part 
as  a  true  prophet  and  teacner. 
Those  who  won't  listen  may  leave 
it  alone."  Melancthon,  the  gentle» 
uses  equally  strong  language,  if 
less  emphatic.  The  honest  vehe- 
mence of  Luther,  the  iconoclast,  is 
not,  after  all,  so  very  unlike  that  of 
this  other  iconoclast  whom  he  so 
denounced.  At  any  rate,  Deutsch 
goes  on  to  inform  us,  writers  on 
the  Papal  side  were  not  slow  to 
discover  that  Luther  in  particular,, 
and  the  German  Beformers  in 
general,  were  trying  to  introduce 
Mohammedanism  int^  the  German 
Church  !  They  found,  too,  a  won- 
derful likeness  between  it  and 
Lutheranism. 

Gibbon  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  modifv  the  medisBval  views  of  Mo- 
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bammed ;  bot  his  manifest  hostility 
to  Christianity  depreciated  the 
Talae  of  his  testimony.  Since  then 
the  tide  has  set  in  still  more  de- 
cidedly in  this  new  direction,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  ranking  him  as  his 
hero-prophet,  has  probably  reached 
high-water  mark. 

There  are  now  histories  and  bio- 
graphies of  Mohammed  in  which 
he  can  be  studied  from  every  point 
of  Tiew,  including  that  of  an  enthusi- 
astic Mussulman,  who  tenderly  holds 
up  every  fairer  trait  for  admiration, 
while  he  champions  the  doubtful, 
and  defends  the  indefensible  with 
the  convenient  ^^tu-guoque^*  turned 
upon  the  wearers  of  the  Christian 
name. 

In  reading  some  of  our  modem 
writers,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  liberality  and  tenderness 
shown  towards  all  forms  of  faith,  or 
their  semblance.  This  may  be  the 
reaction  from  the  iliiberality  of 
former  times,  or  possibly  the  pro- 
duct of  our  advanced  Christian 
senliments  and  more  enlightened 
knowledge.  But  the  contrast  is 
carious. 

Even  now,  especially  with  us, 
also  in  Spain  and  Italy,  there  comes 
to  the  surface  sometimes  an  ardent 
championship  between  the  two  so 
dissimilar  offshoots  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  they  never  entirely  cease 
jostling  one  another  for  place. 
The  extreme  severity  of  the  measure 
dealt  out  to  one  another  by  some 
of  the  minor  Protestant  parties 
is  only  too  noticeable.  We  find  a 
HuBsalman  speaking  out  warmly 
for  his  own  views  of  Mohamme- 
danism (which  Mr.  Hughes,  by  the 
way,  calls  rationalistic,  and  declares 
that  "they  no  more  represent  the 
Mohammedanism  of  the  Kuran  and 
the  traditions,  than  the  opinions  of 
Ur.  Yoysey  represent  the  teaching 


of  orthodox  Ohrw 
on  the  outside  of 
called  Christianity,  anchiS^lBiM  the 
plain  speaking  of  tirst  cousins,  we  see 
this  chivalrous  courtesy  of  the  strong 
towards  the  weak,  and  a  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated  belief  in  the 
"  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,"  which 
extends  its  condescending  care  to- 
wards even  the  weakest  weed  of 
religion  among  savage  tribes. 
Buddha,  Christ,  and  Mohammed, 
and  many  others  to  boot,  have  their 
respective  merits  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  their  places  allotted 
as  the  scale  turns  in  the  judgment 
of  some  writers.  Another  "  rever- 
ences the  Christian  Church  for  the 
great  good  it  hoe  done  to  mankind  ; 
and  (at  the  same  time)  reverences 
the  Mahometan  Church  for  the 
good  it  has  done— a  far  less  good." 

A  word  borrowed  from  Professor 
Max  Miiller  may  not  be  amiss  here. 
He  saysjt  "  Those  who  would  use  a 
comparative  study  of  religions  as 
a  means  for  debasing  Christianity 
by  exalting  the  other  religions  of 
mankind,  are  to  my  mind  as  dan- 
gerous allies  as  those  who  think  it 
necessary  to  debase  all  other  re- 
ligions in  order  to  exalt  Chris- 
tianity. Science  wants  no  partisans. 
I  make  no  secret  that  true  Chris- 
tianity— I  mean  the  religion  of 
Christ — seems  to  me  to  become 
more  and  more  exalted  the  more 
we  know  anJ  the  more  we  appre- 
ciate the  treasures  of  truth  hidden 
in  this  ^  despised  religions  of  the 
world." 

In  some  such  way  one  might 
worthily  study  Mohammed  and  bis 
book.  The  earnest  confession, 
where  it  can  be  realized,  of  the 
purest  morality  that  ever  shone 
upon  earth,  and  of  the  unapproach- 
able excellence  of  One  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  need  not  pre- 


*  '<  Notes  on  Mahammedanism/'  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes,  C.M.S. 
t  *'  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion/'  p.  87. 
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Tent  A  recognition  of  the  copy, 
however  imperfect,  of  that  Divine 
ideal  which  One,  and  One  only, 
ever  realized  in  his  life.  '*  There 
ia  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glory  of  the  stars;  for  one  star 
difiereth  from  another  star  in 
glory."  Our  studies  of  great  men 
may  become  stepping-stones  for  our 
fai&,  and  as  in  other  studies  we 
rise  from  simple  lessons  and  prin- 
cifdes  within  our  grasp  to  the 
higher  and  more  complex,  so  in  our 
search  after  moral  and  religious 
excellence,  our  faith  may  learn  to 
climb  past  all  human  aspirations 
and  strivings  towards  the  unseen 
good,  to  fasten  upon  the  revelation 
of  that  Good  itself.  The  One  so 
ofiben  compared  with  Mohammed 
claimed  to  be  the  onlj-begotten 
Son  of  God.  The  subject  of  this 
paper,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
retused  to  be  considered  other  than 
a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves.  He  was  but  the  prophet  of 
Allah — ^meaning  thereby  his  mes- 
senger, his  mouthpiece ;  but 
neither  a  foreteller  of  events — nor 
a  worker  of  miracles.  All  such 
attributed  to  him  were  the  fuagus- 
growth  of  later  traditions. 

Let  Mohammed,  then,  be  judged 
on  his  own  merits  according  to 
his  own  standard,  and  Christ  by 
his.  Noble  souls  have  none  the 
less  found  him  worthy  of  their  love 
and  reverence.  Well  did  the 
historian  say,  "  TJbi  de  magna  vir- 
tute  et  gloria  bonorum  memores, 
qom  sibi  quisque  facilia  factu  putat, 
sequo  animo  accipit;  supra  ea,veluti 
ficta^wo  faUia  ducit,'' 

A  WW  words  first  as  to  the  ''en- 
vironment" of  our  **germ."  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  their  prophet 
and  the  age  of  Islam,  no  common 
bond  of  law,  social  or  religious,  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  among  them. 
Judaism  had  found  there  a  home 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
There  were  several  entire  tribes  of 


Jews,  bat  it  would  teem  ihey  did 
not  sustain  the  prestige  of  their 
ancient  foith,  and  their  inflaeao& 
availed  no  more  than  to  permeate 
their  Arab  allies  with  much  of  the 
love  of  their  Scriptures,  and  stiU 
more  of  their  legendary  and  Bab- 
binical  books.  Deutsch  says  that 
they  were  of  superior  culture ;  and 
''with  keenness  of  intellect,  with 
sudden  sparks  of  esprit,  with  all  the 
arts  of  casuistry,"  they  would 
triumph  over  the  Arabs  in  contro- 
versy, appeal  to  their  common  father 
Abraham,  and  threaten  them  with 
a  coming  Messiah.  They  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  adopted 
some  semi-idolatrous  ways  them- 
selves, sending  offerings  to  the 
Kaaba  at  Mekka ;  and  Mohammed 
taxed  them  with  something  very 
like  idoUtry  towards  Moses  and 
Ezra  "  the  Son  of  God !  "  «  Zem- 
zem'*  was  revered  by  them  as 
Hagar's  Well,  and  a  stone,  so-called, 
Jacob's  Pillow*  Among  a  few  of 
their  Arab  neighbours,  however, 
they  had  awakened  a  feeling  after 
one  true  and  only  God ;  and  four 
Arabs  are  said  to  have  agreed 
among  themselves  to  go  forth  in 
quest  of  this  great  object  of  faith, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  and 
fiud  Him.  Deutsch  finds  the  in- 
fluence of  Judaism  on  Islam  so 
strong  that  he  says,  '*  We  think 
Islam  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Judaism,  as  adapted  to  Arabia,  plos 
the  apostleship  of  Jesus  and  Mo- 
hammed." 

The  latter  strove  long  and  ear- 
nestly to  win  them  over,  but  they 
were  ever  his  bitterest  foes,  and 
their  treachery  at  last  made  an  im- 
passable breach  between  them  and 
Mohammed.  iSabsaanism,  which  was 
a  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  Christianity  of  various  and  de- 
based forms,  existed  also  in  Arabia. 
Deutsch  says,  **  Of  Arabian  Chris- 
tianity of  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
the  less  said  perhaps  the  better."^ 
Mr.    R  Smith   observes,    "Such 
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GlinitiaDS  ms  Mohftrnmed  had  ever 
net,  luul  forgotten  ftt  once  the 
MiAi  oi  the  Jews,  and  that  higher 
ie?elatioii  of  Gt>d,  given  to  them 
hy  Christ,  which  tbe  Jews  re- 
jected. .  .  •  Homoousians  and 
oomoioasians,  monothelites  and 
fflonophjsitea,  Jacobites  and  Eutj- 
chiaos  making  hard  dogmas  of 
tilings  wherein  the  sacred  writers 
themselTes  had  made  no  dogma, 
dispatiDg  fieroelv  whether  what 
was  mathematically  fake  conld  be 
metaphysically  true,  and  nicely 
discriminating  the  shades  of  truth 
and  fdsebood  in  the  views  sug- 
gested to  bridge  over  the  abysmal 
golf  between  them;  they  busied 
themselves  with  every  question 
about  Christ,  except  those  which 
might  have  led  them  to  imitate 
Ghnst's  life.  Now  Mohammed 
caaoe  to  make  a  dean  sweep  of  all 
inch  unrealities.  Images  I — what 
are  they  ?  Bits  of  black  wood 
pietendiog  to  be  God ;  philosophi- 
cal  theories,  and  theological  cob- 
webs f  Away  with  them  all  1  Ood 
is  great,  and  there  is  nothiug  else 
great:  this  is  the  Mussulman's  creed. 
*  Islim ;'  that  is, '  man  must  resign 
bis  will  to  God's  and  find  his  high- 
est happiness  in  so  doing.'  This  is 
the  Mussulman's  life."* 

It  is  now  believed,  that  not  only 
were  these  living  epistles  of  Christ 
Mohammed's  only  experience  of 
professed  Christianity,  but  further, 
that  the  only  written  accounts  with 
wbieh  he  had  acquaintance  were 
the  apocryphal  gospels,  "  The  In- 
iMcy,"  the  "  AcU  Pikti,"  and  the 
"Descensus  ad  Infiuxm."  Two 
ilbdona  alone  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  jgospeb  of  our 
onoD — oneiy  km  aaaumptioii  to 
Umiatf  «f  the  title  of  ti»  promised 
fiMBible  {wmfdnlhwnif  amended,  as 
ka  nesived  it,  to  vi^ttavre;),  the 
flsttk  rendering  of  Mohammed  the 


'  Praised.'  The  second  trace  is  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist.  ^  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
he "  (Mohammed)  "  reverenced 
Christ  so  little,  but  so  much."t 
These  three  faiths  had  root  in 
Arabia.  Magism  also  had  its 
place.  Mohammed  ever  showed 
an  especial  respect  for  "the  peo- 
ple," as  he  called  them,  "of  the 
Books,"  that  is  the  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  some  say  the  Magians 
also. 

"  But  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  addicted  to  fetishism  "  (says 
Syed  Ameer  Ali  Moulvi,  the  Mus- 
sulman biographer  before  spoken 
of)  "of  the  grossest  type.  Ani- 
mals and  plauts  .  .  .  the  palm-tree 
.  .  .  pieces  of  rock,  stones,  Ac., 
formed  the  principal  subjects  of 
adoration."  A  Babel  of  voices 
rising  to  a  Babel  of  deities !  Such 
a  mob  of  idols  besieged  the  throne 
of  Heaven  that  the  Godhead  was 
hidden.  One  thinks  unavoidably 
of  the  French  proverb,  "  Le  bruit 
est  si  fort  qu'on  n'entend  pas  Dieu 
tonner." 

The  blue  sky  at  times  seems 
blotted  out  by  the  rising  vapours 
of  earth.  Yet  the  clouds  can  in 
no  wise  affect  the  tranquil  ether 
of  the  heavens.  "Yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever,"  a  type  of  Him 
who  inhabiteth  eternity,  they  re- 
main unchanged,  while  the  clouds 
that  conceal  it  from  view  are  but 
"a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.** 
Among  these  idols  the  Kaaha  was 
the  chief  object  of  veneration,  with 
its  sacred  black  stone,  and  the 
fountain  called  the  Zem-zem.  The 
tribe  of  the  Koreish  were  the 
guardians  of  this  shrine. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  religions 
in  Arabia  before  its  conversion  to 
Islam.  Carlyle  describes  its  phy- 
sical traits :  "  Savage   inaccessible 


*  *'  EarteiB  Church,"  p.  811. 
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rock  mountains,  great  CTim  deserts, 
alternating  with  beautiful  strips  of 
verdure.  Wherever  water  is,  there 
is  greenness,  beautj,  odoriferous 
balm  shrubs,  date  trees,  frankin- 
cense  trees.  Consider,"  he  says, 
'*  that  wide  waste  horizon  of  sand, 
empty,  silent,  dividing  habitable 
place  from  habitable.  .  .  .  6j  day, 
a  fierce  sun  blazing  down  on  it 
with  intolerable  radiance  ;  by  night, 
the  great  deep  heaven  with  its 
stars."  Snch  the  country — the 
Arab  people  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. Carlyle  calls  them  •*  Ori- 
ental  Italians."  They  were  less 
uncivilized  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  they  used  to  have 
poetic  contests  at  stated  season?, 
reciting  the  verses  in  public,  at  the 
annual  fairs,  and  were  not  unskilled 
in  oratory. 

Such,  very  briefly,  were  some  of 
the  surrounding  influences  of 
Mohammed's  life.  His  grandfather, 
Abdul-Mot  tali  b,  of  the  family  of 
Hashim  and  of  the  noble  Koreish 
tribe,  had  the  especial  charge — an 
envied  one — of  the  Kaabah.  His 
youngest  and  best-loved  son,  Ab- 
dallab,  died,  leaving  Mohammed  an 
orphan  of  two  years  of  age.  Soon 
after,  in  his  seventh  year,  his  mother 
was  taken  from  him,  and  Abdul- 
Mottalib  died  also,  who  used  to 
say  "  they  must  take  charge  of  that 
beautiful  little  boy:  nothing  in 
their  kindred  was  more  precious 
than  he."  Mohammed's  date  of 
birth  is  variously  fixed  at  569,  570, 
and  571  a.d. 

Left  by  his  old  grandfather  to 
the  charge  of  his  uncle  Abu  Talib, 
Mohammed  was  brought  up  with 
kindness.  A  story,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  told,  that  Abu  Talib,  when 
starting  for  Syria,  and  just  about 
to  mount  his  camel,  was  clasped 


round  the  knees  by  the  orphan  boy. 
"  O  my  uncle,  take  me  with  thee ! " 
he  petitioned,  and  from  this  time  be 
often  accompanied  the  caravans  on 
their  Syrian  tours.  Also  he  wu 
said  to  have  followed  his  uncle  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  a  tribal  war. 
But  these  are  unautfaenticated  tra- 
ditions.* 

At  all  events,  of  weak  health 
and  epileptic,  he  worked  for  his 
living,  being  very  poor;  "aad 
tended  the  flocks,  even  as  Moses, 
David,  and  all  the  prophets  had 
done,"t  he  used  to  say.  His  fidelity 
— he  was  known  by  the  epithet  of 
"Al  Amyn"(the  true)— and  hir 
zeal  in  her  service  won  the  love  of 
Kadijah,  a  wealthy  widow,  and 
she  married  him,  Mohammed  being 
twenty-five,  and  she  forty,  but  still 
beautiful.  In  Mr.  Carlyle'a  words, 
'*  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  moat 
affectionate,  peaceable,  wholesome 
way,  with  this  wedded  benefactress; 
loving  her  truly,  and  her  alone." 

A  rich  man  now,  Mohammed 
adopted  his  young  cousin  Ali,  aon 
of  Abu  Taltb,  and  persuaded  Abbas, 
another  uncle  of  his,  to  adopt  a 
brother  of  Ali;  for  Abu  Talib, 
though  the  eldest  of  his  family,  was 
a  poor  man.  Throughout  his  life, 
this  Ali  clung  devotedly  attached  to 
Mohammed.  A  chiviurous  spirit, 
truthful,  and  gentle,  as  he  appears 
in  the  traditions,  there  is  a  certain 
likeness  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his 
character. 

Zeid  the  slave,  the  freedmin 
rather,  of  Mohammed  was  equally 
devoted.  For  love  of  his  master, 
with  whom  he  lived  and  for  whom 
he  died,  Zeid  refused  to  return 
home  with  the  father  who  bad 
travelled  far  to  redeem  him.  Aba 
Bekr,  a  friend,  was  another  instance 
of  the  life-long  passion  of  fiaitfaful 
love   which  inspired  Mohammed's 


*  These  two  incidents  are  taken  from  ''The  Life  of  Mohammed,"  by  Syed  Ameer  ifi 
Moolvi. 
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followers.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  load- 
stone that,  in  Mecca,  drew  towards 
himself  all  that  was  worthiest  there, 
and  kept  them  faithful  throagh 
adrersities,  mockeries,  and  persecu- 
tions, eten  unto  death.  Long  after 
Eadijab's  death,  Ajesha,  his  beauti- 
ful child- wife,  Abu  Bekr's  daughter, 
said  to  him  one  daj,  "Am  I  not 
better  than  that  toothless  old 
woman?"  "No,  bj  Allah,"  an- 
swered Mohammed,  "she  believed 
in  me  when  none  else  would  be- 
Hefe ;  in  the  whole  world  I  had 
but  one  friend,  and  she  was  that." 

Until  he  was  full  forty  years  old, 
Mohammed's  outer  life  was  quiet 
and  unnoticeable.  They  say  be 
was  plain  in  his  dress,  simple  of 
kbits,  very  careful  of  his  person, 
especially  of  his  hair  and  teeth. 
Like  Luther,  he  wns  addicted  to 
giving  away  all  superfluities.  The 
poor  assembled  on  a  bench  out- 
ride his  cottage  door  and  shared 
his  meals,  which  were  simple,  and, 
Ayesha  said,  often  insufficient  for 
him.  He  helped  in  the  household 
drudgery,  and  mended  his  old 
clothes,  and  '*  clouted "  his  shoes 
himself.  This  was  his  manner  of 
life. 

He  was  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance; somewhat  thin,  broad  of 
•boulder,  strongly  built.  Dark  eyes 
fl^hed  from  under  heavy  lashes. 
His  hair  was  dark  and  wavy  to  his 
«houlder;  his  head  broad  and  mas- 
>i^;  a  large  nose  slightly  aqui- 
line, white  teeth  and  a  flowing 
beaid,  which  he  was  wont  to  stroke 
in  deep  thought.  A  remarkable 
vein  that  swelled  and  darkened  when 
be  wasangry ,  was  prominent  between 
a  pair  of  fine  arched  eyebrows. 
These  are  the  descriptions  left  of 
bis  beauty.  He  was  grave  and  gentle 
in  numner  to  all,  given  to  sitting 
silent  for  long  spaces  together,  but 


worth  listening  to  when  he  did 
speak.  His  laugh  was  hearty,  and 
he  was  accessible  to  all  who  wished 
to  see  him.  He  loved  animals  and 
children,  and  was  loved  in  turn  by 
them.  He  seldom  passed  children 
without  a  few  kind  words,  patting 
them  as  he  passed  in  the  street. 
His  own  two  sons  died  young ;  one 
of  them  '*  on  his  breast  in  the 
smoky  house  of  the  nurse,  a  black- 
smith's wife."*  He  visited  the 
sick,  followed  any  bier  he  met,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  slave 
to  dinner.  The  traditions  report 
that  he  was  never  the  flrst  to  with- 
draw his  hand  from  the  grasp  of 
another,  and  that  he  never  struck 
any  one  in  his  life.  He  was  once 
desired  to  curse  some  one,  but  he 
answered,  "  I  have  not  been  sent  to 
curse,  but  to  be  a  mercy  to  man- 
kind." 

A  proof  of  hia  gentleness  is 
given  by  Anas,  who  said  of  him, "  Ten 
years  have  I  served  him,  and  he 
never  so  much  as  said  '  Uff'  to  me, 
though  I  spoiled  much."  Mohammed 
is  related  in  later  years  to  have 
visited  his  mother's  tomb,  and  to 
have  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  pray  for 
her. 

"  With  all  this,  Mohammed  was 
at  tioxes  nervous  and  restless,  withal 
often  low-spirited,  downcast  as  to 
heart  and  eyes."  So  far,  this  is 
the  only  shadow  that  foreboded 
of  the  coming  inward  storm.  He 
would  break  loose  from  its  influence 
suddenly,  to  become  gay,  and  tell 
stories  and  joke,  chiefly  among  his 
own.  He  would  then  amuse  the 
children,  tell  them  fairy-tale?,  and 
play  with  their  dolls,  ^  as  after  his 
first  wife's  death,  he  was  wont  to 
play  with  the  dolls  his  new  baby 
wife  had  brought  into  his  house."  f 

Minute  and  simple  as  these  remi« 


•  "Heroes  and  Hero-worship.*' 

t  All  these  inoidents  are  gaibered^and  for  the  nost  part  qooted,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
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xuBoencefl  are,  they  Benre  to  show 
what  the  Araba  believed  Mohammed 
to  have  been;  aad  they  are  the 
gathered  memories  of  all  those 
among  whom  he  spent  his  days* 
who,  as  Carljle  notices,  saw  him,  a 
man  in  his  quiet  homely  life,  and 
could  yet  believe  him  to  be  their 
prophet. 

!out  now  the  cloud,  hitherto  seem- 
ing *'  no  bigger  than  a  man's  band," 
begins  to  loom  up  heavy  and  dark. 
Mohammed's  call  to  his  mission  was 
impending,  and  its  shadow  was 
ali^dy  darkening  his  path.  The 
within  and  the  without  were  in 
strong  contrast.  Kadijah's  love  and 
the  devotion  of  his  friends  wore  his 
happiness  of  outer  life — her  wealth 
relieved  him  from  all  the  former 
toils  and  anxieties  of  poverty.  He 
was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

But  within  "  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,"  and  who  was 
to  tell  Mohammed  if  **  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  moving  upon  the  f&co  of 
the  deep"? 

Deutsch  says,  '^  As  time  wore  on, 
the  gloom  and  misery  of  his  heart 
became  more  and  more  terrible. 
He  neglected  his  household  matters, 
and  fled  all  men.  Solitude  had  be- 
come a  passion  to  him,  the  traditions 
record.  He  had  now  passed  the 
meridian  of  his  life.  No  one  seemed 
to  heed  the  brooder,  no  one  stretched 
out  the  hand  of  sympathy  to  him. 
He  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  rest,  and  he  was  left  much  to 
himself." 

In  his  fortieth  year  Mohammed 
withdrew  with  his  family  to  the 
solitude  of  Mount  Hira,  about  an 
hour's  walk  from  Mecca,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  prayer  and  asceticism. 
*'  His  was  not  the  communion  with 
God  of  those  egotists  who  bury 
themselves  in  deserts  or  forests  to 
live  a  life  of  quietude  for  themselves 
alone.    His  was  the  hard  struggle 


of  the  maa  who  is  led  onward  hfn 
nobler  destiny  towards  the  libera- 
tion of  his  race  from  the  bondage 
of  idolatry."^  Presently  dreams 
came,  *'  resplendent  like  the  roij 
dawn."t  When  he  left  his  care 
to  walk  about  on  his  rocky  fast- 
ness, the  wild  herbs  that  grew  in 
the  clefts  would  bend  their  heads, 
and  the  stones  scattered  in  bii 
way  would  cry,  **'  Salftm !  Hail, 
O  prophet  of  God."  Syed  Ameer 
says,  ''  The  poetry  of  the  soul  could 
go  no  further,  when  it  is  said  he 
heard  the  stones,  and  rocks,  and 
trees  calling  on  him  to  fulfil  the 
task  an  Almighty  power  was  direct- 
ing him  to  undertake."  "  Suddenlj, 
at  midnight,  Mohammed  awoke  at 
the  sound  of  a  voice.  Twice  it 
called  urging,  and  twice  he  smug- 
gled and  waived  its  calL  But  be 
was  pressed  '  sore,'  as  if  a  fearfol 
weight  had  been  laid  upon  him. 
He  thought  his  last  hour  had  com^ 
and  for  the  third  time  the  voiee 
called  '  Cry.'  And  he  said,  'What 
shall  I  cry  ? '  '  Cry  in  the  name  of 
thy  Lord!'" 

This  is  Deutsch's  versioo,  who 
gives  the  word  **cry"  as  more 
closely  expressing  the  original-^ 
word  which,  he  says,  is  one  of  the 
few  onomapateic  words  common  to 
Semitic  and  Indo-European  lao- 
guages — and  adds  that  '^  Elona"  ii 
derived  from  the  same  root.  Otben 
give  "  preach,"  "  read,"  4c,  bnt 
Mohammed  was  not  a  scholar,  and 
could  not  read.  **  Cry,"  said  the 
angel,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  created  man  out  of  a  dot  of 
blood ;  cry  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  who  taught  man  the  use  of 
the  pen,  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the 
ray  of  knowledge,  and  teaches  bin 
what  before  he  knew  not ! "  Light 
shone  on  him,  and  in  Gabriel's  haod, 
on  a  silver  roll  flooded  with  light,. 
he  read  the  decrees  of  God.    Then 
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ihe  Toioe  came  again,   ^  O,  Mo- 
kmiiiedy  of  a  truth  tboa  art  the 

Shetof  God,  and  I  am  hia  angel 
lel"  Mohammed  awoke,  and 
idt  that  ''a  book  had  been  written 
00  liii  heart" 

"ITottertDg  home  to  hia  wife,  '  O 
J[adijab,  what  haa  happened  to  me? ' 
He  kjr  down,  and  ahe  watched  by 
Ub.  Preeentlj  "  (Deutsch  goes  on), 
"'0  Kadijah,  he  of  whom  one 
wwld  Dot  hare  beliered  it,  has  be- 
lome  either  a  soothsayer  or  one 
P»««d' "  (by  I>jnis)— "  mad."  A 
notbasjer  was  an  object  of  especial 
eootempt  to  Mohammed.  By  de- 
grees Kadijah  heard  his  tale,  and 
ihe  belieyed  in  him,  and  encouraged 
Hm.  "Allah  will  not  suffer  tbee 
Id  M  to  shame,"  she  said.  "  Hast 
Aoo  not  been  loving  to  thy  kins- 
i&,  kind  to  thy  neighbours,  chan- 
ge to  the  poor,  £sithful  to  thy 
vord,  and  ey^  a  defender  of  the 
Inth  ?  *'  That  same  conviction  that 
*t  righteous  Qod  loveth  the  right- 
AKu"  is  deeply  rooted  in  human 
atture,  and  calls  forth  a  "  kus  Deo" 
fiom  every  loyal  souL  As  endorsed 
Jjr  our  own  **  Biblia  Sacra  "  it 
teidt,  ''In  every  nation  he  that 
ibveth  Him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ly is  accepted  with  Him." 

When  Waraka,  old  and  blind,  the 
SMnn  of  Kadijah,  he  who  **  knew 
tte  icriptures  of  the  Jews  and 
Omstians,"  heard  of  this  from 
Iidijah— •*  Holy,  holy  I"  he  ex- 
ihused;  ''this  is  the  'Namus' 
«^  came  to  Moses!  He  will 
^  the  Prophet  of  his  people. 
^  him  this.  Bid  him  be  of  a 
kife  heart!"  Zeid  was  his  next 
CQBfert;  followed  closely  by  the 
TMEg  sad  ardent  AIL 

But  still  Mohammed  hesitated 
aad  trembled.  In  the  cold  reac- 
tions of  "  horrible  doubts  "  he  even 
^Qght  of  suicide ;  but  as  often  as 
as  drew  near  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
I^>  he  seemed  to  see  Gabriel 
whithersoever  he  turned,  at  the  end 
of  the  horixon,  and  cheering  visions 


of  throngs  pressing  into  the  puze 
faith,  and  thus  he  was  held  back 
until  Eadijah  sent  to  seek  him. 

Deutsch  describes  this  time  as 
that  "  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
mission,  and  trying  to  struggle 
against  it."  Now  it  seems  a  voice 
from  above,  now  a  temptation  from 
beneath;  now  a  weird  silence 
within,  now  a  "  message  "  agonix- 
iogly  growing  into  shape,  and 
escaping  fragmentarily,  in  broken 
tense  utterances.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, came  light  and  peace,  and 
joy  and  strength.  He  leans  on  the 
Hand  that  found  him  an  orphan, 
and  kept  him  and  led  him  hitherto ; 
"  wherefore,"  he  says,  **  do  not  thou 
oppress  the  orphan,  neither  repel 
thou  him  who  asketh  of  thee,  but 
declare  aloud  the  bounties  of  thy 
Lord." 

From  this  time  forth  the  revela- 
tions followed  one  another  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream— each  a  Koran,  until 
all  grew  into  one  aggregate  whole 
— what  we  call  ihe  Koran.  Written 
at  his  dictation  "on  date-leaves 
and  tablets  of  white  stone,  on 
shoulder-bones  of  mutton  and  bits 
of  parchment,"  and  thrown  into  a 
box,  these  suras  were  after  Moham- 
med's death  arranged  together,  put- 
ting the  longest  first,  and  the 
shorter  at  the  end.  From  these 
and  from  "the  breasts  of  men" 
was  the  written  Koran  compiled. 
Of  these  utterances,  the  one  ever- 
repeated  burden  is  that  God  is 
great — the  only  one,  the  only  wise, 
that  none  other  must  be  associated 
with  Him,  and  that  he,  Mohammed, 
is  the  messenger  of  God,  on  whom 
the  burden  of  this  message  has  been 
laid.  Many  and  various  are  the 
other  messages,  but  this  is  the  key* 
note  of  the  whole. 

Abu  Bekr  was  also  among  these 
his  first  beliovers.  Moderate  and 
wise,  he  was  a  man  of  influence, 
and  withal  so  sympathetic  that  he 
was  called  "the  bighing."  He 
might  be  called  the  "  Barnabas,*' 
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the  son  of  consolation,  of  this  band 
of  followers;  as  Omar,  a  much 
later  convert,  has  been  sometimes 
likened  to  St.  Peter  from  his  im- 
pulsive enthusiasm ;  sometimes  to 
St.  Paul,  from  the  fact  of  his  bitter 
opposition  having  given  place  to  the 
most  devoted  zeiU. 

The  rest  of  Mohammed's  tribe, 
the  Koreish,  sneered  and  treated 
his  message  with  scorn.  Tbe  sacred 
atone  of  the  Kaabah  was  endan- 
gered, as  erst  the  "  temple  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana  "  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  with  it  the  privileges 
of  their  tribe. 

For  three  years  Mohammed  went 
about  trying  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
his  message — in  vain.  Some  laughed, 
some  doubted,  others  were  wrath. 
About  thirteen  disciples  joined  him. 
As  he  passed  along,  the  rest  of  the 
people  would  point  at  him,  and  say, 
**  There  goeth  the  son  of  Abdallah, 
who  hath  his  converse  in  the  hea- 
vens." *  At  the  end  he  summoned 
the  Koreishites  of  his  own  family 
together,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
banquet,  announced  his  mission,  and 
appealed  for  their  support.  None 
answered,  till  Ali,  indignantly 
springing  up,  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, notwithstanding,  he  said,  that 
he  was  younger  and  weaker  than 
any  of  them,  for  this  is  said  to  be 
the  true  reading  of  Ali's  speech, 
which  is  given  quite  differently,  and, 
indeed,  almost  with  the  opposite 
sense  by  Gibbon  and  others.  The 
assembly,  however,  broke  up,  laugh- 
ing and  unconvinced. 

One  account  describes  Obba,  the 
son  of  Rabia,  one  of  the  tribe, 
coming  to  Mohammed  after  this 
time  with  earnest  and  tempting 
proposals,  in  order  to  bend  him 
from  his  course.  ''0  son  of  my 
brother,"  he  said,  "  if  thou  desirest 
to  acquire  riches  by  this  affair,  we 
will  collect  a  fortune  larger  than  is 


possessed  by  any  of  us ;  if  thoa 
desirest  honours  and  dignity,  we 
will  make  thee  our  chief,  and 
shall  not  do  a  thing  wiUioot 
thee ;  if  thou  desirest  dominicHi,  we 
will  make  thee  our  king ;  and  if  the 
spirit  (demon)  which  possessestthee 
cannot  be  overpowered,  we  will 
bring  thee  doctors  and  give  them 
riches  until  they  cure  thee."  Mo- 
hammed tells  him  for  reply  tktt 
God  is  one  God,  and  that  he  is  th^ 
mouthpiece  to  utter  this  trotL 
'*  Now  take  the  coiirae  that  eeema 
best  to  thee.*' 

Abu  Talib's  embassy  was  a  lorer 
trial.  Mohammed  thought  he,  ioo, 
was  about  to  desert  him.  Yet;  bt 
said*' By  Allah,  uncle,  if  they  put  tka 
sun  to  my  right  hand  and  the  moot 
to  my  left,  I  will  not  give  up  tb 
course  I  am  pursuing  until  AM 
give  me  success,  or  I  perish!  "faod 
bursting  into  tears  he  turned  aw^. 
Abu  Talib,  however,  never  with- 
drew  his  love  nor  his  protectioa 
from  his  nephew,  though  he  died  it 
last,  to  Monammed'a  grie^  witboot 
embracing  Islam. 

Ten  years  passed  away.  "Hii 
doctrine  fought  its  way  amidst  tie 
greatest  discouragements  and  duh 
gers,  by  purely  moral  means,  br  iti 
own  inherent  strength.  Eadijali 
was  dead  '* — the  good  Eadijii 
"  Abu  Taltb,  his  uncle,  died  abo. 
Most  of  Mohammed's  disciples  had 
taken  refuge  in  Abyssinia."  These 
last  were  pursued  and  demasded 
back  as  renegades  to  their  religion- 
The  Negus  (king)  summoned  tben, 
and  questioned  Jafar,  the  broths 
of  All,  "  0  king,"  answered  Jaftr, 
"we  were  plunged  into  depths  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  we  adorsd 
idols,  we  ate  dead  bodies,  and  V0 
spoke  abominations ;  wa  disre* 
garded  ever^  feeling  of  huraamty, 
and  the  duties  of  hospitidity  and 
neighbourhood ;    we  knew  no  Uf 


♦  •*  Life  of  Mohammed."  by  Syed  A.  Ali  Moolvi 
t  *'  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,*'  p.  80. 
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lot  tliat  of  the  strong,  when  Ood 

inaed  up  a  man  of  whose  birth, 

^hfuhiess,  honest  jy  and  purity  we 

ten  tware;  and  he  called  ns  to 

le  unitj  of  Gk>d,  and  tanght  ns  not 

lasMciate  anything  with  Him ;  he 

rlttde  OS  the  worship  of  idols,  and 

joined  us  to  speak  the  truth,  to 

r  faithful    to  our  trusts,    to  be 

erafu],  and  to  respect  the  rights 

ndghboure;    he   forbade  us  to 

etk  CTil  of  women,  or  to  eat  the 

bftance  of  orphans ;  he  ordered 

to  flee  rices,   and    to  abstain 

eril ;  to  offer  prayers,  to  ren- 

r  alms,  to  obscrre  the  fast.    We 

fe  believed    in    him,  and    have 

eepted  his  teachings  and  his  in- 

Mtions."    Then  he  appeals  to  the 

egoa  not  to  give  them  up  to  those 

M)  had    persecuted    them,    and 

mid  coerce  them   to   return  to 

Hi-worship ;    on  which  the  euToys 

B»  refused  their  victims. 

Meanwhile  Mohammed,  disheart* 

dand  almost  single-handed,  now 

iggled  on   with    his  mission  in 

cca.    Once   or  twice  his  faith, 

rather  his  steadfastness,  wavered. 

hoping    to    win    over    the 

ih,  he  half  consented  to  the 

ference  paid  to  their  three  god- 

Thesura— 

[*Vlttt  flunk  ye  of  Al-Lat,  Al-Uzza, 
and Hanah  the  third  besides? 
Theytie  the  exalted  Fenu^es,  and 
their  intercession  with  God  may 
1»  hoped  for." 

•  lighted  the  tribe,  and  they  pro- 

^  J""^^  «dopt  his  amended  faith, 

■«  the  next  day,  the  Prophet  re- 

wdtheutteranceof  an  evil  hour — 

The  De?il  had  prompted  him,"  he 

ttid;  and  the  next  sura  waa — 

i 

i   'What  fliink  ye  of  Al-Lat  Al-Uzaa, 
^d Hanah,  the  third  besides? 
^^  are  nought  but  empty  names 


which  ye  and  yoor  fathers  have 
invented."* 

The  charge  of  Abn  Tallb  had 
fallen  to  Abu  Lah&b,  Mohammed's 
chief  foe  in  his  own  &mily.  It  was 
said  that  when  Mohammed,  during 
the  fairs  at  Mecca,  went  about 
speaking  to  the  knots  of  people^ 
this  uncle  with  *'  the  black,  squint- 
ing eyes,  and  two  long  black  side 
curls"  would  follow  him  like  his 
shadow,  and  by  his  mockeries  rouse 
the  listeners  to  drive  Mohammed 
away.  Abu  Lahib's  wife  also  was 
said  to  strew  thorns  assiduously  in 
his  path. 

At  this  time  of  distress  and  weak- 
ness, when  many  of  his  disciples  fell 
victims  to  their  enemies,  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  revived  Mohammed, 
in  the  conversions  of  Hamza  "  the 
Lion,"  and  Omar,  before  spoken  of. 

Wearied  with  the  ceaseless  enmity 
of  the  Koreish,  he  went  to  Tayif 
not  far  from  Mecca,  and  tried  to  get 
a  hearing  there.  The  people  of 
Tayif,  however,  rose  up  and  stoned 
him  out  of  their  vilnige.  Over- 
whelmed with  physical  and  mental 
depression,  he  sank  by  the  way. 
Zeid  alone  was  with  him.  ''  Cast 
down,  however,  but  not  destroyed," 
for  "O  thou  most  merciful!  Lord 
of  the  weak,"  he  said,  as  he  returned 
to  Mecca,  '*  Thou  art  my  Lord;  do 
not  forsake  me.  ...  If  Thou 
art  not  offended,  I  am  safe.  I  seek 
refuge  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance, by  which  all  darkness  is  dis- 
persed, and  peace  comes  here  and 
hereafter.  .  .  .  Solve  my  diffi- 
culties as  it  pleaseth  Thee.  There 
is  no  power,  no  help  but  in  Thee."t 

Another  turn  was  at  hand  in  the 
progress  of  Islam.  First,  the  six 
Yathrebites,  that  listened  and  be- 
lieved, at  the  fair  of  Mecca,  in  the 
year  620  x,j). 

Then  their  return  at  the  next 


*  ''Kobammed  aad  MohaBunedaniam,"  hjMx,  Smith, 
t  Mr.  B.  Smith. 
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fair,  witb  the  chief  men  of  Yathreb, 
who,  after  heariog,  believed,  and 
took  the  first,  or  "  women's,"  pledge, 
80-called  because  no  mention  of 
fighting  for  the  faith  is  in  it,  and 
it  used  therefore  to  be  taken  after- 
wards by  the  women. 

It  runs  thus  :  •*  We  will  not 
associate  anything  with  God;  we 
will  not  steal,  nor  commit  adultery, 
nor  fornication;  we  will  not  kill 
our  children ;  we  will  obey  the 
Prophet  in  everything  that  is  right ; 
we  will  be  faithful  to  him  in  weal 
and  in  sorrow." 

Then  the  Yathrebites  came  again, 
seventy-five  of  them,  and  they  took 
the  second  pledge.  This  rendez- 
vous was  discovered  by  a  spy,  and 
on  its  becoming  known  at  Mecca 
there  was  much  anger  and  excite- 
ment. All  the  Islamites  still  there 
escaped  by  twos  and  threes  to 
Yathreb,  Mohammed  and  Ali  and 
Abu  Bekr  remaining  still  at  the 
post  of  danger.  On  a  plot  being 
formed,  in  which  forty  young  men 
were  sworn  to  plunge  their  swords 
into  Mohammed  (thus  to  divide 
the  odium,  and  render  vengeance 
impossible),  he  and  Abu  Bekr 
escaped,  while  Ali  lay  on  the  Pro- 
phet's bed,  wrapped  in  the  latter's 
green  robe,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
liers-in-wait.  They  scarcely  escaped, 
once  or  twice  being  all  but  taken. 

Hidden  in  a  cave,  a  spider  wove 
her  web  across  its  entrance,  and  a 
pigeon's  nest  was  there  also,  so 
that  the  pursuers  thought  the  cave 
to  be  empty.  "  We  are  but  two," 
whispered  Abu  Bekr,  trembling^. 
"  There  is  a  third,"  said  Mohammed ; 
"  it  is  God  himself."* 

Arrived  at  Yathreb,  ever  since 
called  Medina  al  Nabi,  the  city  of 
the  Prophet,  they  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  people  there, 
and    Mohammed    the  despised   at 


*  This  was  the  famoni  ''Hejira"  or  Fligbt  (522  a.d.')  of  Mohunmed,  from  vduahtte 
MoBsalmant  date  eTeKytfauig^  n  we  nae  the  . 
bis  fifty-third  year. 


Mecca,  became  the  ruler,  lawgi^ 
and  prophet  of  MedhuL 
fugitives,  the  "Mohajerira' 
all  kindly  admitted  to  a  share  ia 
the  property  and  privfleges  of  Ae 
Medmites,  who  were  called  the 
*•  Auikt*'  or  Helpers. 

Not  long  did  they  remain  in 
peace,  for  they  had  enemies  in  the 
Meccans  and  others  without,  and 
still  more  dangerous,  becaase  lets 
open,  foes  in  the  Jewish  tribes 
within  the  city.  They  could  not 
abide  the  Prophet  of  Arabia.  By 
bitter  gibes,  by  scornful  controveniy, 
by  stinging  poems — for  thej  hai 
poets  and  poetesses  among  tbem — 
tbey  showed  their  hatred  oi  btm. 
Deutsch  says,  "  Some  Jewish  lam- 
tics  even  attempted  his  life — ooe^ 
innocently  enough,  by  witchcraft, 
another  by  the  more  earnest  nussfle 
of  a  stone.  They  wrote  satires  aod 
squibs  on  him — men  and  womea. 
There  was  no  end  to  their  profvo- 
cations.  Tbey  misprononnoed  his 
Eoraaic  words,  '  twisting  tbeff 
tongues,'  BO  as  to  give  them  tti 
offensive  meaning.  Their  'look 
down  upon  us'  sounded  like  '0 
our  wicked  one;'  for  *forgiveiie«,* 
they  said  '  sin ;'  for  '  peace  upon 
thee,' '  contempt  upon  thee,*  and  the 
like."  Later  on,  a  Jewess,  called 
Jttditb,  gave  him  poison,  from  wfaidi 
he  never  recovered.  When  dyin^ 
he  said  he  felt  it  "cutting  his  heart- 
strings.'* 

The  first  foes  to  give  the  Islam-  ! 
ites  serious  trouble,  were  the 
Meccans.  Many  battles  were  foilgfal;  | 
not  always  victorious  for  Islanu 
Goaquerora  at  Bedr,  th^  were 
beaten  at  Mount  Ohud.  The  Pro- 
phet in  this  battle  was  borne 
wounded,  off  the  ffrid,  to  the  eoo- 
sternation  of  the  Islamites,  who 
began  to  waver,  till  the  message 
reached  them,  '^Mohammed  is  no 
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■mflnspropbek    What  if  be 

WbflB kffled,  need  jego  bsek  ?" 

ftmnl  be  noticed,  by  the  waj, 

ftiit«ften  as  Mohammed  was  in  the 

Infanft  i^  the  battles,  he  took  no 

|irt  is  tbe  fighting  himself.    There 

«BB  abo  ^imaahea  with  other 

ink  tribci^  and  also  contests  with 

la  Jewi,  those  who  were  in  Medina 

kag  ibaDj  expelled,  and  other 

•qng  tribes  sabdned.    B7  these 

Woes,  1^  his  traces,  and  still 

■Bi  1^  htt  peac^hl  missions  to 

B  tribes,  he  graduallj  won 

aaf.    Tbe  sixth  jear  after  the 

"  a,  he  and  hia   followers  ful« 

tteir  desire  of  a  pilgrimage  to 

ly  for  which  they  were  allowed 

s  ^ajra  bj  the  Meccans.     On 

aeeaaion  Mohammed  won  oter 

to  the  faith. 

now  sent  embassies 

.  to  Heracliae,  who  received 

Ihttercourteooalj;  to  Cbosroes, 

Hyiuitywho  tore  tbe  letter  to 

Kbi;  afao  to  Abjasinia,  and  to 

MitheOhassanide.  Mobammed, 

R of  tbe  torn  letter,  ezdaimed, 
^     iU  AHah  tear  his  kingdom.*' 
I  tins  aetuallj  occorred,  how« 
MabaaiRied  did  not  chum  the 
coinddence  as  a  prooi  of 
power.    On  the  contrary, 
and  ahraya  disclaimed  alike 
of  working  miraclea  and 
events. 

Gbassanide  dew  Mo- 

iger  sent  to  him, 

i»pon    which    the 

broke  again  into  hostib- 

this,  Mohammed,  march* 

I  army  unexpectedly  on 

Meeca  aorrenctered,  and 

sfl  last  entered  Mecca, 

hat  not  a  reog^iai 

foar  of  the  Koreiah 

ta^sath,  altogether.    He 

acknowledged  chief  and 

i  hafere  the  assembled 

iltiaaaad  to  have  addressed 

^  Descendants    of 

^ i»ymthinkIahoQld 

•«*»*yea?'» 


''With  kindness  and  pity,  O 
graciona  brother  and  cousin,"  re- 
plied they.  The  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  said, "  I  ahall  speak 
to  you  as  Joseph  spake  unto  his 
brothers.  I  shall  not  reproach  you 
to-day.  Qod  will  forgive.  He  is 
the  most  merciful  and  compassion- 
ate." His  chief  enemiea  were  the 
idols,  and  war  to  the  bitter  end 
waa  waged  againat  them.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  which  were 
in  the  ahrine  at  Mecca,  Taniahed 
before  him.  And  the  aame  exter- 
mination was  carried  on  as  each 
tribe  submitted..  Towards  the 
'^  people  of  the  Books  "  Mohammed 
showed  more  toleration;  he  ex- 
horted peaceable  perauasiona  to  be 
uaed  with  them,  out,  that  failing, 
they  were  allowed,  under  tribute, 
full  religious  rights. 

Thus  ere  his  death  he  was 
monarch  of  all  Arabia.  The  tribes 
were  united  in  one  common  brother- 
hood, under  one  law  and  one  re- 
ligion. Mohammed's  mission  was 
finished.  He  had  found  Arabia 
sunk  in  barbarism,  idolatry,  and 
anarchy.  He  left  them  kindled  into 
loyalty,  unity,  and  spiritual  fervour 
for  the  one  true  Qod.  Long  had 
Christianity  and  Judaism  feebly, 
and  in  vain,  sought  to  cope  with 
tbe  gross  superstitions  around  them ; 
"  not  till  they  heard  the  apirit-stir- 
ring  strains  of  the  Arabian  Pro* 
phet  *'  did  the  Arabs  awake  to  the 
consciousness  of  tbe  true  God  oyer 
them  and  around  them.  It  waa  as 
the  valley  of  dry  bones,  but  a  breath 
— may  we  not  say  a  breath  from 
the  Great  ''I  AM"— bad  passed 
over  the  valley  of  death,  and  it 
became  a  nation  of  living  men.  It 
ia  said  that  Mohammedanism  owes 
all  its  success  to  the  sword,  but  this 
seems  only  true  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  the  first  place,  aa  Carlyle  points 
out,  you  have  no  swords  to  use» 
until  you  have  hands  to  hold  them 
and  hearts  on  flame  to  prompt  their 
earnest  uae.  Moreover,  persuasions. 
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even  after  Mohammed  became  a 
leader,  had  more  to  aay  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission  than  arms,  and 
above  all,  the  electric  influence  of 
hi^  personal  teaching  and  especially 
of  his  personal  character. 

It  is  said  that  the  sanction  given 
by  Mohammed  to  two  evils,  poly- 
gamy and  slavery,  added  much  to 
his  success.  This  is  sreatly  ex- 
aggerated. Mohammed  and  his 
teaching  should  be  weighed,  not 
against  that  of  Christ  whom  he  did 
not  truly  know,  but  against  the 
Jewish  prophets,  whom  he  did 
know  to  a  great  extent,  and  whose 
institutions  formed  very  much  the 
model  of  his  own.  Moses  re- 
strained polygamy  only  within 
certain  limits.  Mohammed  rescued 
Arabia  from  unlimited  excesses, 
and,  far  from  encouraging  polygamy, 
he  limited  it,  and  controlled  it  so  ms 
to  enforce  son>e  justice  being  shown 
to  the  weaker  sex.  He  may  not 
have  been  able  to  abolish  it  al- 
together. He  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  of  it,  but  at  least  his 
laws  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
other  matters,  were  aimed  more  at 
controlling  the  strong  than  at 
coercing  the  weak.  He  himself  had 
man^  wives  —  only  one  as  long 
as  ^adijah  lived,  and  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  youth.  Mr.  Boaworth 
Smith  asks  us  to  take  into  account, 
that,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Ayesha,  his  marriages  were  all  with 
forlorn  widows  *'  who  were  not  re- 
markable either  for  their  beauty 
or  their  wealth,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse!" Convents  for  helpless 
Islamite  ladies  were  not  extant,  and 
Mohammed,  who  undoubtedly  had 
much  chivalrous  feeling,  is  sug- 
gested to  have  adopted  the  only 
method  he  could  devise  for  ''the 
care  of   the  widows."     Polygamy, 


Mr.Smith  says,  is  an  evil  that  should 
and  must  die  out  with  the  progres 
of  civilization  and  more  enl^hteoed 
ideas.  Arabia  was,  however,  very 
primitive  in  her  civilization  in  tboie 
days.  What  a  Mohammed  of  to* 
day  would  ordain  is  another  qoei- 
tion.  It  is  said  that  MohaiDmod's 
laws  have  at  least  restraiaed  til 
evils  outside  6f  the  line  dnvn; 
much  the  same  is  to  be  said  tboot 
slavery.  Both  of  these  eviU  men 
limited  and  indirectly  discouraged 
by  Moses,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Mohammed.  Mr.  Smith  remaib 
'*  it  has  nothing  in  common  "  witb 
slavery  ^as  practised  by  civiliaed 
nations,"  and  in  a  note  he  uji 
the  slave  trade  really  resets  on  n$ 
religion,  but  on  that  which  is  sdfiak 
and  cruel  in  human  nature.  It  is 
not  chargeable  to  Islam,  any  more 
than  American  slavery  was  charge- 
able on  Christianity."  ^ 

He,  Mohammed,  liad  gone  one 
last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  re- 
turned to  his  Ansar.  A  few  more 
days  of  failing  health,  one  last  wit 
to  the  mosque,  and  one  last  addren 
to  the  '^  faithful,"  then  the  end 
drew  near.  He  is  said  to  have 
called  for  writing  materials  to  dic- 
tate one  more  sura,  "  to  keep  them 
from  goine  astray  for  ever."  These 
were  not  brought.  They  ^ve  him 
some  medicine»  accompanied  with 
superstitious  rites,  firom  which  be 
shrank  in  horror  when  he  perceived 
it.  His  last  words  were,  "Deni- 
zens of  Heaven — sons  of  Abraham 
— prophets — they  fall  down  weep- 
ing, glorifying  His  Majesty."  His 
head  sank  more  heavily  on  Ayesha'i 
lap.  She  looked  into  his  face.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upwards.  "  No— 
the  companions  in  heaven,"  ebe 
heard,  and  the  voice  fSuled  on  earth 
for  ever.t 


*  Mr.  Smith  qaotes  from  an  addren  of  Mobsmmed  the  year  before  his  death,  **  See  tint 
ye  feed  them  (slaves)  with  each  food  as  ye  eat  yoarMlves,  and  clothe  them  with  \k 
kinff  ye  yourselves  wear ;  for  they  are  theeervatUi  of  the  Lord,  and  art  not  to  betormmUd." 
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The  last  scene  of  all  "  that  ends 
this  strange  eyentfal  history  "  was, 
"when  the  Prophet  had  met  his 
death,  as  be  had  always  told  his 
doubting  followers  he  must,  and 
Omar,  the  Simon  Peter  of  Islam, 
in  the  agonj  of  hia  grief,  drew  hia 
8c/mitar  and  wildly  rushing  in 
among  the  weeping  Mussulmans, 
dwore  that  he  would  strike  off  the 
head  of  any  one  who  dared  to  say 
that  the  Prophet  was  dead — the 
Prophet  could  not  be  dead.  It  was 
by  a  gentle  reminder  of  what  the 
Prophet  himself  had  always  taught, 
^t  the  venerable  Abu  Bekr,  the 
etrliest  of  the  Prophet's  friend?, 
md  bis  successor  in  the  Kaliphate, 
calmed  his  excitement :  '  Is  it  then 
Mohammed,  or  the  God  of  Mo- 
hammed that  we  have  learned  to 
wowhip?'"* 

After  all  that  bos  been  written 
sbout  the  teaching  of  Mohammed, 
we  may  briefly  sum  up  the  main 
trticles  of  the  creed  thus :  God  as 
an  eternal  ruler,  merciful,  righteous ; 
aad  Mohammed  bis  messen^^er — no 


more.  Man's  responsibility — ^the 
resurrection,  judgment,  paradise, 
and  hell.  Its  four  great  duties — 
prayer,  almsgiving,  pilgrimage,  and 
fasting. 

We  have  now  had  some  glancer 
into  Mohammed's  inner  and  outef 
aspect,  and  also  into  the  world 
of  Arab  life  of  which  he  was  once 
the  inspiration.  To  form  a  just 
judgment  on  a  great  man^  ''il  faut 
voir  son  poiut  de  depart."  This 
"  point  de  depart "  was,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  Mohammed's  faith — a  divinely- 
inspired  faith  ;  not  in  what  he  knew 
nothing  of— what  was  therefore 
DO  object  for  bis  faith  to  fasten 
upon — but  "  the  eternal  power  and 
Godhead "  which  are  manifest  to 
the  seeing  eye,  and  the  heart  that 
has  been  gifted  with  this  power  of 
faith — faith  iu  the  unseen  far  off 
and  future;  but  never  so  satisfied 
or  at  home  as  when  leaning  on  that 
which  is  the  only  true  Substance 
underlying  all  the  shows  and  phan- 
toms of  phenomenal  life — the  **  one 
only  eternal  Eeality.''  t 


*  "Hob«nmed  and  Mohammedaniim."  ' 

t  FttUi  ia  the  tme  «-«»  0rS,  Archdeaoon  Hare  tella  us,  from  whence  the  worid  maj  be 
Bcrrtd.  1%  was  Faith  np<m  which  Mohammei,  the  eon  ol  Abdallah,  took  bis  itand,  aad 
te  he  ihook  thoae  bygone  ages  so  mightily. 
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OUE   PORTEAIT    GALLEEY. 
SECOND   SEEIES.— No.  31. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SIR  WILLIAM  H.    GEEGOET,  K.C.M.G^ 

Governor  of  Ceylon^ 

Thb  present  Governor  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  Irish  states- 
men who  have  contributed,  in  latter  times,  to  develop  the  resources  of  our 
Eastern  Empire,  in  the  acquisition  and  consolidation  of  which  Irishmen 
of  preceding  generations  so  largely  participated. 

The  Gregorys  are  an  ancient  race  long  settled  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, where  their  history  can  be  traced  far  back  into  the  eleventh  oentary. 
One  of  the  Gregorys  emigrated  to  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  county  of  Galway  branch 
of  the  family.  They  soon  became  possessed  of  large  estates,  and  their 
eldest  representative  settled  at  Coole  Park,  near  Gort,  in  that  coontj. 
The  Bight  Honourable  William  Gregory,  who  died  in  the  year  1818^  was 
the  descendant  of  the  first  settler,  and  filled  for  the  space  of  ten  yean 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  left  by  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Anne  Trench,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  a  son,  Eobert,  who  was 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Eobert  O'Hara,  Esq.,  of  Baheen. 
The  only  son  of  that  marriage  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Educated  at  Harrow,  a  school  upon  whose  roll  are  inscribed  the  namei 
of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  Eagland,  William  Henry  Gre^fory  bore 
away  the  highest  honours  bestowed  in  that  admirable  seminary,  and  won 
the  Peel  Medal,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  great  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  in  person.  Prom  Harrow  young  Gregory  went  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  won  there  in  his  first  year  the  Christ  Church  Scholarship, 
and  was  second  for  two  years  running  for  the  Craven  Scholarship,  open 
to  the  whole  University. 

On  leaving  college,  he  returned  to  his  ancestral  home  at  Goole  Park, 
where  he  followed  those  manly  sports  for  which  the  county  of  Galway  has 
long  been  celebrated — celebrated  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  James  L 
by  Sir  John  Paris,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  by  Sir  Toby  Butler, 
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Solidtor-OeDend  of  James  II. ;  ia  kter  times  hj  Maxwell,  in  his 
*'  Wild  Sports  of  the  West/*  and  bj  Lerer  in  some  of  his  most  delightful 
tales.  Mr.  Gregory  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  field 
sports,  and,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  was  alleged  against  him  on 
the  hostiogs  in  1842,  that  as  a  sporting  country  gentleman  he  was 
better  fitted  for  the  saddle  and  the  gun  than  for  the  benches  of  St. 
Stephens. 

At  the  general  election,  in  the  year  1841,  Messrs.  West  and  Gh^gan 
were  returned  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  Consenrative  interest,  after  a 
leyere  contest  with  Messrs.  0*Connell  and  Hutton.  Mr.  West  was  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  would  have  been  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Irish  Bench  had  he  been  spared  to  his  profession 
ind  bis  country.  A  malignant  typhus  fever  cut  him  off  in  the  following 
jetr.  Two  candidates  for  the  vacant  seat  at  once  presented  themselves 
to  tbe  constituency  :  Lord  Morpeth,  in  the  Liberal,  and  Mr.  Gregory,  in 
the  ConservatiTe  interest.  Mr.  Gregory  was  descended  from  a  Conserva- 
ti?e  &mily ;  he  had  imbibed  Conservative  principles  from  his  childhood. 
His  grandfather  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  he  now 
stood— it  was  natural  he  should  so  stand — on  the  Conservative  platform. 
He  was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Oeoige  Ogle-Moore. 

In  biA  speech  fr^m  the  hustings  he  ably  advocated  the  principles  of 
his  party,  but  he  did  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  his  antagonists ; 
md  though  it  was,  as  we  believe,  his  maiden  speech,  yet,  it  won  the 
ipplanae  of  many  friends. 

Mr.  0*Connell  had  tried  to  identify  Mr.  Gregory,  who  had  addressed 
his  supporters  in  Pishamble  Street  Theatre,  with  a  cry  that  was  raised 
Ibere  of  "  To  Hell  with  the  Pope."  Mr.  Gregory  warmly  repudiated 
the  insinuation.    He  said— 

**  It  has  been  gravely  and  deliberately  asserted  that  my  voice  had  lately  mingled 
in  a  ay  of  *  To  hell  with  the  Pope  and  Popery.'  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
dunk  that  a  man  occnpying  the  high  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  could 
ha?e  ever  ottered  these  words,  knowing  them  to  be  false.  I  know  well  that  he 
^  not,  bat  I  teU  him  that  he  has  been  grossly  and  wilfully  misinformed.  Were 
these  tbe  kst  words  I  ever  were  to  utter  I  should  declare  as  solemnly  as  I  do 
now,  that  never  did  my  voice  mingle  in  such  a  cry,  that  I  never  heard  such  an 
expression,  and  that  were  I  present,  and  such  words  made  use  of  before  me,  I 
should  manifest  nothing  but  the  most  unqualified  disgust  I  have  passed  too 
many  happy  and  peaceful  days  in  tbe  Eternal  City,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  any 
pnnoe  or  governor,  I  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  grey  hairs  of  an  aged  and 
venerable  man,  how  wide  soeTer  we  may  be  sundered  by  differences  of  religion, 
ever  to  participate  in  such  a  cry.  But,  as  I  said  before,  tbis  is  no  apology  to  soften 
^  nnoov  of  political  animosity.  I  care  little  for  their  words,  but  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  many  Eoman  Catholic  friends,  excellent  and  upright  men,  who  may 
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derive  their  notions  of  my  words  from  a  profligate  and  partial  press,  I  owe  tiie 
explanation.  God  forbid  that  my  voice  ever  should  be  raised  in  louder  accents 
than  those  of  expostulation ;  God  forbid  that  my  hand  ever  should  be  extended 
except  to  meet  theirs  in  the  grasp  of  friendship.  I  owe  this  explanation  not  to 
Roman  Catholics  alone,  but  I  owe  it  to  many  Protestants  whose  character  I 
esteem,  whose  opinion  I  respect/* 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  so  pleased  with  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Gregory's 
protest,  that  he  leaned  across  to  him  at  the  conclusiou  of  the  nomination, 
and  said,  "  Your  speech  has  gratified  me  so  much  that  if  you  will  only 
whisper  the  little  word  *  Eepeal '  in  my  ears,  I  will  be  the  first  at  the 
hustings  to  vote  for  you.*'  From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  warm  friends.  Mr.  O'Connell  used 
frequently  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  beckon  to  the  young  Conserva- 
tive member  to  come  over  and  sib  by  him,  which  he  often  did,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  old  Tories,  and  used  to  say  to  him,  /'  If  you  could  only 
see  yourself  in  a  glass,  my  dear  boy — how  much  better  you  look  when 
sitting  by  my  side  than  over  the  way — I  am  sure  you  would  never  go  back 
to  those  fellows." 

When  Sir  Eobert  Peel  proposed  his  famous  measure  ^for  the  Eepeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  Mr.  Gregory  strongly  supported  it  on  the  second  reading. 
He  argued  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  rather  than  a  fall,  was  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  the  increased  spread  of  business  which  Free  Trade 
would  bring  with  it,  and  he  specially  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Ireland  was 
far  more  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  for  the  production  of  grain, 
and  that  the  profits  of  the  farmer  would  be  far  greater  from  sheep  and 
cattle  breeding  than  from  tillage.  Apprehensions  of  the  consequences  ci 
Free  Trade  were  rife  in  Ireland,  and  deep  resentment  was  felt  towards 
Sir  E.  Peel  and  his  followers,  owing  to  the  change  of  policy.  The  resolt 
was,  that  though  his  colleague  Mr.  Grogan  was  returned  at  the  next  elec- 
tion by  a  large  majority,  Mr.  Gregory  was  rejected. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Gregory's  speech  on  the  Com  Laws,  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
offered  him  the  Irish  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Irish  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  the 
then  Irish  Secretary,  Lord  Lincoln  (afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle),  and 
the  Irish  law  officers  not  having  seats  in  the  House.  He  declined  this 
tempting  and  flattering  offer,  however,  partly  from  feeling  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  experience  fo  contend  successfully  against  0*ConnelI  and 
the  tail  he  commanded,  but  chiefly  because  he  thought  that  his  accept- 
ance of  office  immediately  after  he  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  policy 
of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  might  be  open  to  misconstruction.  He  had,  however, 
manifested  his  conversion  to  Free  Trade  principles  a  year  previously, 
when  he  paired  off  in  favour  of  the  free  admission  of  Australian  com— a 
measure  brought  in  by  the  Opposition.  His  doing  so  excited  some  con- 
demnatory comments  among  his  political  friends. 
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The  dreadful  potato  disease  of  1846  engaged  much  of  Mr.  Ghregory's 
attention.  Writing  from  Coole  Park  under  date  of  the  11th  of  November, 
lie  complained  that  he  could  not  induce  the  bewildered  peasantry  to  take 
precautions  against  the  disease.  '' Bjr  putting  drains  under  mj  own 
potato  pits,  and  holes  in  them  for  Tentilatiou,  and  bj  throwing  turf,  mould, 
aod  lime  upon  them,  mine  are  still  safe.'*  That  this  experiment  arrested 
the  disease  in  manj  soils  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  a  general  preven- 
tiye  it  failed,  as  failed  every  other  experiment  to  save  the  potato  crop 
daring  the  fire  famine  years. 

The  English  Grovernment  were  then  taunted,  as  they  have  continually 
since  been,  with  being  *'  the  heartless  authors  of  the  sutferiogs  of  the 
Irah  people  in  the  winters  of  1846  and  1847;'*  but  every  measure  to 
BSTe  the  people  failed,  millions  of  money  were  flung,  ostensibly,  indeed, 
among  the  starving  peasantry,  but  a  large  portion  was  intercepted  by 
rogues  and  jobbers.  The  crisis  had  come  on  too  suddenly  to  allow  of 
adequate  measures  of  supervision  ;  the  whole  country  had  become  demora- 
lized ;  and  the  jobbing  land  agent  and  the  comfortable  farmer  were  too 
often  the  recipient  of  relief  that  was  only  designed  for  their  wretched 
neighbours. 

Ireland,  too,  at  that  period,  was  chiefly  peopled  by  a  peasantry  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  squatters,  whose  miserable  holdings  were  quite 
madequate  to  afford  more  than  a  precarious  support  to  their  occupants. 
Comforts  were  out  of  the  question,  because  a  worse  than  French  "  mor- 
cellement"  had  split  up  farms  into  mere  squatter  holdings.  The  low 
standard  of  life  thus  caused  amongst  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the 
facility  of  attaining  that  low  standard  so  long  as  the  potatoes  lasted,  had 
encouraged  the  pernicious  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  stimulated  such 
an  increase  of  population  as  has  never  elsewhere  been  witnessed  in  a 
country  with  so  moist  a  climate,  and  where  the  population  was  so  utterly 
dependent,  from  the  absence  of  manufactures,  on  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
Here  then  were  two  difficulties  for  tho  statesman ;  the  one  how  to  manage 
matters  so  that  none  but  the  destitute  should  receive  relief,  and  the  other 
W  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  redundant  population. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  amongst  those  who  devoted  their  thoughts  to  these 
twofold  difficulties.  As  to  the  latter,  he  proposed  to  the  House  that  any 
tenant  rated  at  a  net  value  not  exceeding  £5  should  be  assisted  to  emi- 
gnte  by  the  guardians  of  the  union,  the  landlord  to  forego  any  claim  for 
>ent,  and  to  provide  such  fair  and  reasonable  sum  as  might  be  necessary 
&r  the  emigration  of  such  occupier,  the  guardians  being  empowered  to 
W  for  the  emigrating  of  his  family  any  sum  not  exceeding  half  what  the 
bndlord  should  give,  the  same  to  be  levied  off  the  rates. 

Thia  clause  was  agreed  to  without  opposition.  Of  the  humanity  which 
dictated  it  there  can  be  no  second  opinion ;  it  was  surely  humane  to  try 
Md  provide  an  outlet  for  tho  famishing  people.    At  home  there  was  want, 
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at  borne  there  was  a  vast  population  depending  for  food  upon  a  soil  wb 
seemed  to  be  excepted  from  the  primeval  blessing  that  *'  the  earth  shot 
bring  forth  herbs  and  fruits  according  to  its  kind."  Fever  was  at  boi 
and,  worse  than  all,  despair  as  to  the  future.  But  a  few  days'  sail,  av 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  lay  a  land  with  millions  of  unoccupied  aci 
teeming  with  natural  riches.  Why  not  open  a  career  in  that  new  wo 
for  those  who  were  willing  to  go  there,  and  thereby  diminish  the  pressi 
on  the  resources  at  home  ?  Surely  such  an  effort  would  be  humane,  s 
that  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Gregory. 

But  there  remained'  that  other  difficulty,  of  which  we  haye  spok 
namely,  the  absorption  by  undeserring  persons  of  a  large  portion 
the  public  funds.  How  was  this  eril  to  be  met?  If  it  were  i 
arrested,  and  that,  too,  speedilj,  the  tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  alrea 
a  frightful  burden  on  the  land,  would  become  intolerable.  The  poor-n 
was  already  so  heavy  that  in  many  cases  it  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  yeai 
rent  of  the  land.  Something  mnst  be  done,  or  else  the  dream  of  Pbara 
would  again  be  realised,  and  the  seven  lean  kyne  would  devour  the  sev 
fat  kyne,  if,  indeed,  there  would  be  then  remaining  any  &t  kjne  to 
devoured  I  Something  must  therefore  be  done,  but  what  ?  Mr.  Orego 
proposed  that  a  test  be  applied  to  insure  that  no  undeserving  pers< 
should  get  relief,  and  his  test  was,  that  the  possessor  of  more  than 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  should  not  be  entitled  to  assistance.  Th 
suggestion  bocame  law,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  '^  Gkegoi 
Clause." 

That  this  clause  has  been  penrerted  to  do  eril  no  one  can  deny,  am 
those  who  only  look  to  one  side  of  the  question  hare  often  blamed  it 
author  for  some  of  the  evils  that  were  inflicted  by  its  provisions ;  bul 
such  men  might  fairly  be  asked,  was  not  some  test  then  necessary  P  anc 
if  so,  what  other  effectual  test  could  have  been  proposed  ?  Was  not  thf 
country  in  truth  demoralized  ?  And  if  the  ''  Quarter  Acre  Clause"  w« 
mtAe  to  operate  oppressively,  on  whom  should  censure  fall  P  On  his 
who  proposed,  and  on  them  who  supported  it,  or  on  the  peasants  wh(v 
without  requiring,  became  recipients  of  the  public  charity,  and  on  those 
locally  influential  persons  who  were  aware  of  their  deceit  and  either  sap- 
ported  or  did  not  expose  it  P 

It  is  Tery  easy  to  prophecy  after  the  event,  but  on  the  night  when 
the ''  Gregory  Clause  "  passed  the  committee  of  the  Commons,  there  were 
present  in  the  House  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  members,  many  of 
them  Irish  members,  and  of  these  hundred  and  twentj-flve  only  nine  voted 
against  the  measure.  Mr.  Morgan  John  O'Connell  spoke  strongly  in  iti 
favour.  The  evil  results  we  have  alluded  to  were  not  then  foreseen; 
certainly  they  were  not  beliered  in  by  Mr.  Gregoiy,  whose  advocsey  of 
the  emigration  clause  is  the  best  proof  of  his  good  motives  to  those  who 
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do  not  know  the  humanity  and  the  kindnatt  which  then  end  elweya  hare 
Bnked  hia  dealings  with  the  tenants  on  his  own  estates. 

At  the  general  election  c^  1846  Mr.  Oregoiy  again  presented  himself 
ts  Us  Dublin  constitoents,  bnt  the  Liberal  interest  was  then  too  strong; 
ke  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  John  Bejnolds,  after  a  petition,  was  decUred 
Mj  elected.  In  the  eleven  succeeding  years  Mr.  Gregory  had  no  seat 
in  the  House.  Daring  these  years  a  great  change  had  come  over  pablie 
^im(m.  His  political  views  had  also  changed,  and  he  coincided  with  the 
Peelite  party,  who,  lor  some  time  preyioos,  formslly  allied  themselrea  with 
tklaberals. 

In  1857  he  songlit  the  representation  of  his  native  coonty,  Gblway, 
<m  Liberal-Conservative  principles,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  majority. 
i  prcgect  for  canTing  the  British  and  Korth  American  mails  across 
Ireland  had  then,  and  daring  the  entire  of  Lord  Eglinton*s  administra- 
tion, foond  many  influential  supporters.  A  company  was  filmed  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  history  of  the  Galway  Atlantic  line  of  steamers  must 
be  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Lord  Eglinton,  during  his 
short  term  of  office,  supported  the  company,  but  immediately  on  the 
diange  of  Oovemment  Mr.  Gregory  moved  for  a  coounittee  of  inquiry 
into  the  question  of  the  subsidy,  and  obtained  it.  The  report  was  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  the  company,  and  the  subsidy  was  omtinued 
ontil  the  company,  which  was  unfortunately  under  the  centred  of  English 
speeolators,  adventurers,  and  jobbers,  broke  down  so  completely  that  the 
attempt  to  eontinue  became  hopeless.  A  motion  to  withdraw  the  subsidy 
181  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Oregoij;  but  it  was  carried,  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn,  and  the  project 
abandoned.  And  thus  a  great  national  enterprise  was  aacrificed  by  the 
corruption  and  jobbery  of  the  influences  that  contrdled  it 

During  his  parliamentary  career  Mr.  Gregory  took  a  de^  interest  in 
aD  matters  connected  with  science  and  art ;  he  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
inittee  of  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  British  Museuii,  was  also 
^uurman  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  scientific  institutions  of 
BnbHo,  and  it  was  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  threw 
open  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Glassnevin  on  Sundays.  He  was  appointed 
in  1867  a  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery. 

In  the  month  of  January  1872  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  Ck>?emor  of  Ceylon,  and  therefore  resigned  his  seat  for  his  native 
coooij,  which  he  had  then  represented  for  fifteen  years.  Previous  to  his 
taking  possession  of  his  government,  Mr.  Gregory  married  Eliaabethy 
^dow  of  James  Temple  Bedouin,  Esq.,  late  of  the  4th  Dragoons,  and 
third  daughter  of  Sir  William  Dickson  Clay,  Bart.  Their  union  was» 
'K>weTer,  of  sh<»t  duration,  as  she  died  in  the  month  of  June  1873. 

The  island  which  Mr.  Gregory  was  called  upon  to  govern  is  one  of  the 
'tiieit  in  the  Southern  seaa.    The  poetic  fancy  of  the  natives  compares 
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it  to  the  pearls  of  their  own  waters.  It  is  the  Taprolane  of  Ftolemj  and 
the  Serendil  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  ancient  times  it  possessed  a 
high  civilization,  and  the  works  of  public  utility — ^the  enormous  tanks,  for 
example,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist — are  a  marvel  even  in  this 
engineering  age.  Those  tanks  or  reservoirs  were  the  source  of  life  to  the 
soil.  In  the  heat  of  the  tropics  moisture  is  essential,  and  the  old  kings 
of  Ceylon  constructed  in  consequence  new  basins,  hundreds  of  square 
acres  in  extent,  to  provide  for  the  necessarj^irrigation. 

The  inhabitants  are  now  somewhat  less  than  three  millions,  but  ihej 
were  in  the  old  times  incomparably  more  numerous.  Districts  are  nor 
uninhabited  which  must  have  been  at  one  time  teeming  with  populatioD, 
the  temples — the  ruins  throughout  the  districts  attest  this.  They  are 
now  overgrown  with  trees  of  the  largest  size,  which  in  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropics  spring  up  readily  in  places  deserted  by  man. 
How  fascinating  to  the  imagination  to  count  the  years  that  those  migfatj 
trees  have  lived  in  that  desolation !  It  was,  we  may  well  believe,  the 
decay  of  the  great  tanks  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  such  vast  tracts 
of  country. 

To  repair  these  works  of  the  great  old  kings  would  be  a  kingly  act^ 
it  would  give  land  again  to  cultivation,  and  would  recall  men  to  what  had 
once  been  the  dwelling-places  of  man.  The  remains  of  the  reservoirs  are 
there,  and  surely  the  energy  of  the  English  race  is  not  likely  to  leare 
them  still  in  ruins  ! 

Some  years  since  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction,  and  those  who 
knew  Mr.  Gregory  best  anticipated  that,  under  his  government,  such 
works  of  public  utility  would  not  languish  for  want  of  patronage.  Nor 
have  they  languished.  Thus  we  find  that  the  irrigation  tanks  are  being 
repaired,  that  railways  are  being  constructed,  breakwaters  built,  and 
telegraphic  communication  established. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  carefully  maintained.  The 
revenue  of  Ceylon  is  most  satisfactory.  In  the  first  four  years  of  this 
decade  it  was  as  follows : — 


Rupees. 

1871    ... 

...     11,216,790 

ss 

il.l21,C79 

1872     ... 

...     11,746.980 

^ 

1,174.698 

1873     ... 

...     12.909,180 

BS 

1,290,918 

1874     ... 

...     18,243,288 

s= 

1,824.828 

In 

the 

last  of  these 

four  years,  while  the  revenue 

was 

as  above- 

thirteen  millions  and  a 

quarter  of  rupees 

— ^the  necessary 

expenditure 

amounted  only  to  about  eleven  millions  and  three-quarters,  leaving  a 
considerable  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  out  of  which 
balance  700,000  rupees  were  appropriated  towards  the  construction  of  a 
line  of  railway. 

His  Excellency,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  land 
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lefifered  on  the  10th  of  September,  1875,  states  further,  that  Colombo  is 
bdog  enriched  with  a  museum  and  libraiy,  that  insci'iptions  are  being 
Rfrodaeed,  ancient  manuscripts  copied,  and  the  great  Cingalese  historical 
po«D  "  The  Mahonana,"  translated  by  the  learned  Buddhist  priest,  Hik- 
bdinTa  Samangala,  and  the  learned  pundit,  Batuwantudawa,  whilst  an- 
other tnuslation  of  it  is  expected  from  the  able  De  Zojen  Mudaliyar. 

Id  the  medical  department,  too,  schools  have  been  established  at 
Colombo,  which  His  Excellency  labours  to  advance.  It  is  for  the  glory 
rf oar  nation,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  glory,  that  we  should  wield 
^  sceptre  of  the  Indies ;  but  it  is  for  our  glory,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
»oid,  that  we  should  promote,  as  of  late  years  they  have  been,  and  now 
se  promoted,  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the  mainland  of  India,  the  happiness, 
wi  the  social,  moral,  and  mtellectual  well-being  of  the  peoples. 

Aeeording  to  a  tradition  that  belongs  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  an 
■went  connection  is  alleged  to  have  existed  between  Ceylon  and  Ireland. 
?» the  truth  of  this,  of  course,  we  do  not  vouch,  but  Ceylon  we  are  told 
VIS  once  the  land  of  the  Fenians— not  of  such  Fenians,  indeed,  as  those 
v^MBe  accents  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  late  years,  but  of  the 
*Mren  of  Fenius,  whose  son  Niul,  married  to  Scota,  a  daughter  of 
^'I'ftiioh,  led,  it  is  stated,  the  Fenians,  after  the  Egyptian  host  had  been 
(billowed  ap  in  the  Bed  Sea,  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  After  residing 
^  for  centuries,  they  sought  another  home  in  Spain,  whence  they  sub- 
^^o^tly  proceeded  to  colonize  Ireland.  Such  is  the  tradition,  and 
Aestory  told  in  a  poem  (*•  The  DuannEivannach  '*)  of  great  antiquity  lately 
inblisbed  in  Nennius,  by  the  Irish  Archseological  Society,  and  annotated, 
*ilh  copious  notes,  by  one  whose  memory  is  dear  to  his  country,  the  late 
^.  James  Hentbom  Todd,  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  events  that  have  occurred  in  Ceylon 
•^g  the  viceroyalty  of  Mr.  Gregory,  was  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
^«la.  Of  the  policy  which  dictated  his  progress,  there  ought  to  be  no 
•wad  opinion.  It  was  surely  wise  to  conciliate  the  people  under  our 
••^,ind  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Majesty  of  England,  by  bringing 
*Boog  them  the  Son  of  their  Empress,  the  heir  of  her  throne.  She 
^^  then  be  to  them,  no  more  an  absti'act  being,  but  the  living  repre- 
*o^Te  of  the  great  kings  that  of  old  had  wielded  the  sceptres  of  India  I 
Hot  many  prejudices  might  be  eradicated,  how  many  difficulties  smoothed 
'"9l>jr  introducing  at  the  hearth  of  one  race  the  representative  of  the 
^!  And  surely  it  was  worth  the  while  of  those  who  rule  the  destinies 
^thej^pire  to  smooth  awuy  those  difficulties,  to  eradicate  those  preju- 
^Pi  to  consolidate,  in  a  word,  the  Eastern  Empire  of  England,  the 
Mnt  MDpire  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Two  hundred 
^^fcm  -one-sixth  of  the  human  race— dwell  within  its  limits,  which 
from  the  sixth  to  the  five-and-thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  and 
hundred  miles  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun !    And 
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those  two  hundred  millions  are  not  savage  tribes,  roaming  over  the  eoni 
nent,  like  the  Bed  Men  of  America.  They  inherit  an  ancient  ciyilization* 
a  civilization  that  existed  when  our  ancestors  were  worshipping  tl 
misletoe !  Yes,  it  was  worth  their  while  who  rule  our  destinies,  to  win  tl 
good  opinions  (for  all  empire  in  the  end  rests  on  opinion)  of  the  princes  ai 
the  peoples  of  India!  Good  laws,  a  just  administration,  will  eonvin 
their  reason  that  our  sceptre  is  for  their  benefit ;  prejudices*  neverthelei 
will  not  yield  to  reason,  but  the  sympathy  of  our  race,  as  expressed  in  tl 
visit  of  the  Prince,  may  do  much  to  conquer  prejudices. 

With  what  interest  then  have  we  followed  his  royal  progress !  Howo 
imagination  has  revelled  in  those  gorgeous  eastern  ceremonials !  It  sees 
as  if  the  visions  of  our  boyhood—the  diamonds  of  Sinbad  and  tl 
palaces  of  Aladdin— were  being  realized !  But  better  than  the  diamond 
of  Sinbad,  better  than  the  palaces  of  Aladdin,  if  ancient  prejudices  nM 
away,  if  when  right  hand  meets  right  hand,  the  children  of  the  Eastei 
Continent  and  of  the  Western  Isle  will  have  learned  that  there  is  thenc 
forth  a  sisterhood  between  England  and  India  for  evermore !  Ceyioi 
*^  the  gem  of  paradise  "  as  her  poets  call  her,  was  of  course  included  i 
the  visits  of  the  Prince.  He  landed  at  Colombo,  on  the  1st  of  Decembe 
1875,  and  was  received  by  the  Governor  with  all  the  circumstan^ 
befitting  the  occasion.  His  entry  into  Colombo  might  well  have  bee 
denommated  triumphaL  The  pomp  of  the  scene  and  the  loyalty  of  tfa 
Cingalese  rivalled  the  pomp  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Hindostao 
and  the  Empress  of  India,  recognizing  the  labours  and  merits  of  Ml 
Gregory  in  his  proconsulate,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  deputed  to  admj 
him  to  the  rank  of  Enight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  ant 
St.  George.  Accordingly,  on  the  Srd  of  December,  1875,  amid  tiu 
splendours  befitting  such  ceremonials,  Mr.  Gregory  received  the  stroke  <^ 
admission  into  the  order.  Let  us  hope  that  Sir  William  Henry  Gregoi) 
will  long  enjoy  the  honours  he  has  so  fairly  won. 
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IN  THE  POECH. 

What  does  Bhe  do  on  the  street  P 
BAin-drops  thej  patter  and  beat. 
Bain  and  the  idtiless  sleet 

Cniellj  pelt  her. 
Slips  she  now  into  the  poroh, 
Into  the  porch  of  the  church. 
Where  she  is  stamping  her  feet, 

Seeking  for  shelter. 

Only  a  girl  Tery  iair, 

Langhing  now,  what  does  she  care  f 

Hearing  the  voice  of  the  prayer, 

Casting  from  off  her 
The  glittering  drops  of  the  rain, 
Thinks  she  the  prayer  is  in  vain  P 
Backward  now  shaking  her  hair. 

Is  she  a  scoffer  ? 

Voices  of  children  now  raise 
Hearenward  sweetly  their  praise; 
Listening — ^how  changed  is  her  gaze  t 

Looking  and  longing , 
Now  are  the  flashing  eyes  dim ; 
Thoughts  have  been  stirred  by  the  hymn, 
Thoughts  of  her  innocent  days, 

Memories  thronging. 

Still  is  the  street  dark  and  wet. 

The  sleet  and  the  wind  they  hare  met ; 

In  the  porch,  with  her  features  hard  set, 

Will  she  not  stay? 
Once  could  she  sing  with  the  band 
Of  the  £Bdr  and  the  fur  "  Happy  Land; " 
Her  heart  it  is  echoing  yet, 

"Faraway." 

Samubl  Smilss  Jbhoav. 
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ELIS   FROBOM. 


A    Legend    of    the    ^Iikb. 


(Fbom   thb  GiRMix  OF  E.   T.   A.    HoFFimnr.) 


Oins  bright  July  afternoon  the 
whole  population  of  Gothaburgh 
was  assembled  at  the  harbour,  which 
was  all  alive  with  business  and 
bustle.  A  rich  East  Indiaman, 
safely  returned  from  a  far  voyage, 
lay  at  anchor,  and  its  pennons,  the 
Swedish  flag,  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
while  hundreds  of  small  craft, 
crammed  to  the  gunwale  with  holi- 
day-making people,  dotted  the  sur- 
face of  the  bay,  and  the  cannon 
of  Masthuggitorg  thundered  out 
their  vociferous  welcome  to  the  open 
sea.  The  scene  oa  shore  was  a 
cheerful  and  animated  one.  Here, 
the  bronzed  faces  of  sea-captains  ; 
there,  groups  of  gaily-dressed  ladies ; 
yonder,  the  foreign  air  and  garb  of 
English  sailors,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  homely  appearance 
of  the  native  Swede.  la  the  fore- 
ground, the  pompous  figures  of  the 
merchant-proprietors  of  the  vessel, 
chatting  complacently  of  large 
profits  and  quick  returns,  derived 
from  the  success  of  their  latest 
venture.  Towards  them  every 
honest  Oothaburger  looked  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  knowing  well 
that  with  their  success  new  lite  and 
vigour  would  be  infused  into  the 
commercial  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  vessel's  crew,  numbering 
about  180  men,  had  just  landed, 
and  were  preparing  to  celebrate 
their  Somnin^^  the  name  given  to 
the    carnival-feast  which    Swedish 


seafaring  folk  observe  on  the  re- 
turn from  a  voyage,  and  frequentlj 
keep  up  for  several  days.  Musi- 
cians in  fantastic,  gay-coloured 
costumes,  led  the  van  with  violin?, 
fifes,  oboes,  and  drums,  which  tbey 
played  lustily,  while  all  manner  of 
sailor  songs  were  sung  in  chorus. 
The  seamen  followed  in  pairs. 
Some  with  hats  and  jackets  gailj 
beribboned  swung  flags ;  otber« 
danced  and  frolicked;  all  shouted 
till  the  air  rang  again. 

Past  the  wharves,  through  crowded 
streets,  the  procession  wended  its 
way  till  it  reached  the  Haga  suburb, 
where,  iu  a  tavern,  the  day's  festi- 
vities were  to  be  crowned  with  a 
debauch.  Strong  northern  liquors 
now  flowed  in  streams,  and  bumper 
after  bumper  was  emptied.  After 
a  while  the  dance  began,  and  wilder 
and  wilder  grew  the  fun,  madder 
and  madder  the  riot  of  tipsy  jollity. 

One  sailor,  a  slender,  handsome 
man,  who  could  not  be  more  than 
twenty  years  old,  had  slipped  away 
from  the  crowd,  and  seated  himaelf 
outside,  upon  a  bench  which  stood 
by  the  tavern  door. 

A  few  of  his  companions  ap- 
proached, and  one  of  them  shouted, 
with  a  laugh — 

"  Elia  Ifrobom  !  Elis  Frobom ! 
moping  again,  like  a  disconsolate 
fool,  and  marring  our  sport  with 
your  gloomy  face?  Hari  you, 
Elis !  if  you  stay  away  from  oar 
Honsningyou  had  better  stay  away 
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from  the  ship  too.  I  don't  belieTO 
ID  honest,  tborough-going  sailor 
will  ever  be  made  of  jou.  Tou 
hare  spirit  enough,  are  brave,  too, 
in  dinger;  but  jou  can't  drink, 
m«D!  You'd  sooner  keep  jour 
ducats  10  your  pocket  than  squander 
them  here  among  the  hmd-nharks. 
Drink,  lad !  or  the  aea-devil  Nacken, 
the  big  Troll  himself,  will  be  upon 
TOO  unawares ! " 

Frobom  sprang  up,  his  pale  face 
ftoimated  with  a  fitful  flash  of  anger. 
He  took  the  cup  filled  with  brandj 
to  the  brim,  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught. 

**Tou  see,  JoeD^"  said  he,  "I 
fan  drink  with  the  best  of  you  ;  and 
vbether  I  am  a  skilled  seaman  or 
not  the  captain  can  decide.  But 
DOW,  ahut  your  calumnious  mouth, 
and  get  you  gone !  Your  boisterous 
merry-making  is  hateful  to  me. 
Vbat  I  do  outside  here  is  not  your 
concern." 

**WeU,  well,  comrade!"  an-, 
swered  the  other, "  so  be  it  I  know 
well  you  are  a  Keriker ;  sad  and 
gloomy  folk  all  of  them,  who  never 
take  kindly  to  a  seafaring  life." 

Again,  Elis  Frobom  sat  discon- 
solate and  immersed  in  sad  reflec- 
tion, till  at  length,  when  a  burst  of 
laughter  floated  with  unusual  dis- 
tinctness through  the  open  door,  a 
*eQ6e  of  desolation  seemed  to  over- 
come him.  "  Would  to  God,"  he 
cried, "I  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tea,  since  there  is  nothing,  and  no 
one  on  earth  to  love  me !  " 

"Troly,  young  man,  yon  must 
Inexperienced  great  misfortunes," 
>ud  a  deep,  rough  voice  behind 
Wm,**to  long  for  death  at  a  time 
when  life  is  only  opening  for  you 
ker  rich  treasure  casket ! " 
Bis  torned  about  and  saw  an  old 

miner,  who  was  leaning  with  folded 

»»»  against  the  wall  of  the  tavern, 

and  gaaing  down  upon  him  with  a 

gttve,  nenetrating  glance. 
The  lon^r  Elis  gazed  at  the  old 

<B«Qi  the  more  he  felt  as  if  a  familiar 


form  was  advancing  with  friendly 
extended  hand  to  meet  him  in  the 
desolate  wilderness  in  which  he 
thought  himself  hopelessly  lost. 
He  collected  himself,  and  told  how 
hid  father,  a  seaman  like  himself, 
had  perished  in  the  same  storm  from 
which  he  had  miraculously  escaped 
uninjured.  His  two  brothers  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  he  was  left 
alone  to  maintain  his  mother  with 
his  sailor's  pay.  At  his  father's 
death  circumstances  had  compelled 
him  to  adopt  a  sailor's  calling,  for 
which  he  had  indeed  been  destined 
from  childhood,  and,  in  such  case, 
he  had  thought  himself  especially 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
a  place  in  the  service  of  the  great 
East  India  Company.  On  the 
present  occasion  higher  pay  than 
usual  had  fallen  to  him,  every  able- 
bodied  seaman  having  received,  over 
and  above  the  stipulated  wages,  a 
good  bit  of  prize-monev,  so  that  he 
had  hastened  home  gleefully,  pur- 
posing to  surprise  his  mother  with 
an  unwonted  gift ;  but  on  reaching 
her  cottage,  strange  faces  peeped  at 
him  from  the  windows,  and  a  young 
woman  who  at  length  opened  the 
door,  and  to  whom  he  imparted 
his  name  and  business,  told  him, 
rouphly  and  coldly,  that  "Widow 
Erobom  had  died  three  months  ago, 
and  that  he  would  find  the  few  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture  which  re- 
mained, after  defraying  the  costs  of 
the  burial,  at  the  Town  House. 
With  a  heavy  heart  Elis  turned 
away.  He  felt  utterly  bereft  of 
friends,  lonely  as  if  shipwrecked  on 
a  barren  rock,  helpless,  wretched. 
His  life  appeared  to  him  a  weary, 
objectless  toiling.  Nay,  when  he 
reflected  that  his  mother  might 
have  been  insufficiently  nursed  and 
tended — might  have  passed  the  last 
months  of  her  life  in  distress  and 
discomfort — ^it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  acted  a  selflsh  and  abominable 
part  in  going  to  sea,  and  leaving 
her  to  the  mercy  of  strangers.    His 
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comrades  bad  dragged  him  away  to 
the  HonsniDg,  and  he  had  himself 
fancied  that  possibly  the  riot  there, 
the  strong  drink  even  more  so, 
might  dei^en  his  sorrow;  bat  it 
only  fiUed  him  with  unspeakable 
loathing. 

"Ay!  ay  I'*  cried' the  old  man, 
"but  you  will  soon  be  off  to  sea 
again,  Elis!  and  will  leave  your 
sorrow  behind  you.  Old  people  must 
die,  lad !  and  your  mother,  as  you 
yourself  confess,  led  a  somewhat 
poor  and  miserable  life." 

"Alas!"  replied Blis,"thethought 
that  no  one  sympathizes  with  my 
grief,  that  my  fellow-seamen  may 
lauch  at  me  for  it,  is  that  which  is 
embittering  my  life  and  driving  me 
from  the  company  of  men — I  shall 
never  go  to  sea  a^in  ;  I  abhor  the 
life.   Once  on  a  time  my  heart  beat 
fjMter  when  the  ship,  spreading  its 
sails  like  stately  wings,  flew  across 
the  sea,  and  the  waves  plashed  and 
rippled  in  cadence  against  the  sides, 
and  the  wind  shrieked  through  the 
cordage.    Then  I  could  be  happy 
as  any  of  my   comrades    on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  at  times,  when  I 
had  the  midnight  watch,  I  used  to 
picture  to  myself  my  home-coming 
and  the  joy  of  my  poor  old  mother 
to  see  her  Elis  again !    Ah  me  1  I 
could  join  in  the  Honsning  with  a 
glad  heart  when  I  had  poured  my 
ducats  into  her  lap,  and  had  thrown 
around  her  the  warm  shawls  and 
stuffs  I  had  brought  from  foreign 
parts.    When  her  eyes  sparkled, 
when  she  clapped  her  hands  again 
and  again  in  excess  of  joy,  when 
she  tripped  merrily  to  and  fro  and 
brought  out  the  old  ale  which  she 
had  stored  for  her  boy,  was  Elis 
Frobom  then  a  gloomy  man  ?  And 
of  an  evening  I  would  sit  down  by 
her  side  and  tell  her  of  the  strange 
people  I  had  seen,  of  their  customs 
and  habits,  and  the  extraordinary 
things  that  had  happened  me  in  my 
long  voyages.     She  loved  to  hear 
me  talk,  and  would  tell  in  return 


my  father's  hairbreadth  escapes  ia 
the  Polar  Seas,  repeating  some  fea^ 
ful  legend,  which  I  hi^  heard  a 
hundred  times  before,  but  De?er 
wearied  of  hearing.  Never  shall  I 
again  to  sea  I  Why  should  I  go 
among  men  who  would  only  mod 
me,  and  how  can  I  take  pleasnio  in 
work  which  would  seem  to  me 
only  profitless  toiling  ?  " 

"  I  listen  to  you  with  plessoie,** 
said  the  old  man,  when  Elis  wis 
silent;  "  moreover,  for  the  last  few 
hours  I  have,  unknown  to  yon,  been 
observing  jour  behaviour  and  htre 
delighted  in  the  task.    Everything 
which  you  say  and  do  shows  yoa  to 
possess  a  pious  and  childlike  yet 
profound  introspective  mind,  and  a 
fairer  gifthighHeaveneannot  bestow. 
But  for  a  seaman's  life  yon  are  in 
no  way  suited.    How  ia  it  possible 
for  a  gloomy  taciturn  Neriker  (for 
that  you  are  such  I  read  in  the 
features  of  your  face,  in  your  whole 
bearing)  to  take  to  it  kindly  P  You 
do  well  to  renounce  it  f6r  erer. 
But  you  cannot  fold  your  hands 
upon  your  bosom.    Follow  my  ad- 
vice, Elis  Frdbom ;  become  a  miner. 
You  are  young  and  strong ;  doubt- 
less you  will  soon  become  a  "  hewer/' 
then  a  "  foreman,"  and  always  higher 
up  the  ladder.    You  have  ducats  in 
your  pocket;  keep  them  safely;  in 
time  you  may  purchase  a  share  in  a 
pit.    Follow  my  advice,  Elis !  go  to 
Falun ;  become  a  miner*** 

Elis  was  horrified  at  the  old 
man's  words. 

"  What ! "  he  shouted,  "  what  do 
you  advise  me?  Away  from  the 
free  beauteous  earth,  from  the  clear 
sunny  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
me,  quickening,  refreshing,  shall  I 
descend  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  there  to  burrow  like  a  mole 
for  the  sake  0/  base  gain  ?*' 

"  So  it  is,"  answered  the  old  man 
bitterly,  "so  it  is  alway;  people 
despise  that  which  they  do  not 
understand.  Base  gain !  as  if  the 
racking  torment  and  worry  of  men 
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vbo  labour  on  the  eaiih*8  surface 
takes  a  nobW  form  than  the  work 
of  the  miner  whose  knowledge, 
whose  unflagging  industry  opens 
op  the  most  secret  treasure^ham- 
ben  of  nature.  Ton  speak  of  base 
gaiD,  Elis  Ftobom?  BeiieTe  me,  in 
the  heart  of  the  true  miner  there 
tre  other  motiyes  to  exertion.  If 
the  blind  mole  burrows  the  ground 
ia  blind  instinct,  may  it  not  be  that 
the  baman  eje,  in  the  profoundest 
depths,  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the 
Ismp,  may  become  more  dairfoyant, 
10  that  increasing  more  and  more 
in  power  of  Tision  it  may  be  able 
to  discern  in  the  wonderful  stone 
the  reflection  of  that  which  lies 
hid  aboYO  the  clouds.  You  know 
Bothing  of  mining!  Elis  Frobom, 
listen  to  me !  ** 

So  saying  the  old  man  sat  down 
upon  the  bench  and  proceeded  to 
describe  in  fullest  detail  the  pro- 
cesses of  mining,  and  strove  to  pre- 
sent it  to  his  pupil  in  its  most 
alluring  aspects.  He  selected  the 
mine  at  Falun,  in  which,  as  he 
stated,  he  had  wrought  from  boy- 
hood; he  described  the  immense 
shaft,  with  its  black  walls ;  he  spoke 
of  its  inestimable  wealth  of  most 
precious  ores.  More  and  more 
animated  became  his  utterance, 
more  and  more  radiant  the  glance 
of  his  eye.  He  wandered  through 
the  passages  of  the  mine  like  the 
allejs  of  a  palace  garden.  The 
itooe  lifed,  the  fossUs  moved,  the 
wondrous  pyrosmalith,  the  almand- 
lin  glitter^  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  the  rock  crystals  flashed  and 
sparkled. 

Bia  listened  with  drawn  breath  ; 
the  old  man's  way  of  talking  of 
those  subterranean  marvels  as  if 
they  were  present  to  his  eye  at  the 
BMHsent  puzzled  and  astonished  him. 
He  felt  an  oppression  on  his  chest ; 
he  thoogbt  he  nad  already  descended 
with  the  old  man  into  the  pit,  and 
that  a  mighty  spell  held  him  fast 
there  so  t^t  he  could  never  again 


look  upon  the  joyous  light  of  day ; 
and  yet  the  next  moment  he  felt  as 
if  the  miner  had  opened  up  to  him 
a  new,  unknown  world  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  whose  attractions  in 
dim,  mysterious  conjectures  had 
been  present  to  his  mind  from 
childhood. 

"I  have  represented  to  you, 
Frobom,'*  concluded  the  stranger, 
*'  all  the  advantages  of  a  condition 
of  life  for  which  nature  has  pre- 
eminently fitted  vou.  Take  counsel 
now  with  yourself  and  act  as  your 
instinct  prompts  you." 

With  this  he  sprang  up  hurriedly, 
and  quitted  the  spot  without  turn- 
ing round  to  greet  his  companion. 

Meanwhile  the  riot  in  the  tavern 
had  ceased  ;  the  strong  ale  and 
stronger  brandy  had  conquered. 
Many  of  the  sailors  had  staggered 
to  their  lodgings,  others  lay  in 
comers  and  snored.  Elis  sought 
and  obtained  a  small  bedroom  in 
the  house. 

Hardly  had  he  thrown  himself 
weary  and  exhausted  upon  his  bed 
than  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him, 
hiding  within  its  depths  a  myste- 
rious dream.  He  fancied  he  was 
floating  in  a  stately  ship  with  full 
sails  spread,  upon  a  sea  bright  as  a 
mirror,  and  above  him  arched  a  dark 
clouded  sky.  Tet  when  he  looked 
down  into  the  waves  he  saw  that 
what  he  took  to  be  sea  was  no  sea, 
but  rather  a  firm  transparent  lumin- 
ous mass,  amid  whose  faint  tremu- 
lous lustre  the  vessel  glided  on  in 
mysterious  fashion ;  and  above  it 
was  an  arch  of  black  sparkling 
mineral,  which  at  first  glance  he 
had  taken  to  be  sky.  Urged  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  he  stepped  for- 
ward ;  but  at  that  moment  there  waa 
universal  commotion  above  him; 
like  rippling  waves,  unknown 
flowers  and  plants  of  sparkling 
metal  arose  with  the  greatest  speed 
from  the  ground,  which  sprouted 
forth  leaves  and  blossoms,  and 
swinging  this  way  and  that  held 
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each  otlier  in  fast  embrace.  The 
bottom  was  so  clear  that  Elis  could 
distinctly  discern  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  but  soon  gazing  more  in- 
tently he  perceived  beneath  them 
numberless  girlish  shapes  moving 
up  and  down,  in  form  so  beautiful 
and  of  such  fair  proportions  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  more  grace- 
ful. From  their  hearts  sprouted 
forth  the  roots  of  those  flowers  and 
plants,  and  when  the  virgins  smiled 
a  sweet  harmnoy  glided  through  the 
spacious  vault,  and  higher  and  more 
beautiful  shot  up  the  wondrous 
metal-flowers,  .Within  the  soul  of 
Elis  a  world  of  longing  and  yolup- 
tuousness  was  opened  up.  He  stood 
devouring  those  entrancing  objects 
with  his  looks.  "  Down !  down  to 
you ! "  he  cried,  and  threw  himself 
with  outstretched  arms  upon  the 
crystal  floor.  But  it  recoiled  be- 
neath him  and  he  floated  as  in 
luminous  ether. 

"Well,  Elis  Frobom,  and  bow 
does  this  splendour  please  you  ?" 

Thus  spoke  a  strong  voice  behind 
him.  Ehs  turned  and  saw  the  old 
miner,  but  as  he  gazed  fixedly  on 
him  he  became  a  gigantic  figure  of 
molten  iron.  Elis  was  recoiling  in 
terror,  but  at  that  instant  a  ray  of 
light  darted  with  exceeding  swift- 
ness from  the  depths,  and  the  noble 
countenance  of  a  woman  became 
yisible.  She  seemed  of  more  than 
mortal  race,  so  great,  so  strong  was 
her  form,  so  serene  her  glance;  yet 
the  enraptured  seaman  fancied  he 
'  had  never  beheld  or  conceived  such 
surpassing  beautj.  Elis  felt  so 
great  a  joy  within  him  that  it  rose 
to  pain. 

The  old  man  seized  him  and  cried, 
'*  Take  heed,  Elis !  this  is  the  queen  I 
But  yet  thou  mayst  look  up." 

Involuntarily  he  raised  nis  eyes 
and  saw  the  stars  of  the  earthly 
sky  shining  through  a  rift  in  the 
dome  of  sparkling  mineral.  A  gentle 
voice    pronounced    his    name    in 


accents  of  sorrow.  It  was  hi 
mother's  voice.  But  it  was  tb 
hand  of  a  maiden  which  wi 
stretched  down  as  if  searching  f< 
his,  a  maiden's  voice  which  agai 
softly  pronounced  his  name. 

"  Bear  me  up,"  he  cried.  •*  I  sti 
belong  to  the  upper  world,  with  i 
joyous  sky." 

"  BewaVe !  FrCbom,**  replied  tl 
miner,  '*  beware  of  being  faitble 
to  the  queen,  to  whom  thou  bai 
given  thyself! " 

But  when  the  young  man  agsi 
looked  down  into  the  immovabi 
sphinx-like  face  of  the  woma 
he  felt  his  corporeal  Bubstaoj 
melting,  merging  fast  into  tl 
luminous  stone.  He  shrieked  I 
terror,  and  awoke  from  the  extf 
ordinary  dream. 

"  Strange,"  mused  Elis,  when  I 
had,  with  an  effort,  rallied  h 
thoughts,  ''how  I  should  dre^ 
such  extravagant  stuff!  My  he^ 
must  be  filled  with  the  minec 
stories  of  the  subterranean  spiel 
dours.  Tet  never  in  roy  life  hai 
I  felt  such  strange  emotions  as  not 
Can  I  be  dreaming  still?  No, 
am  only  sick  and  feverish.  Ot 
into  the  open  air,  the  fresh  se^ 
breeze  will  cure  me." 

He  dressed  himself  and  hastens 
to  the  Klippa  harbour,  where  ih 
revelry  of  the  Honsning  had  beguj 
anew.  But  now  he  felt  that  a| 
pleasure  in  it  for  him  was  ovej 
He  could  not  concentrate  W 
thoughts.  Wishes,  aspiratioot 
which  he  did  not  venture  to  fonnU 
late  in  words,  passed  through  hj 
mind.  Now  be  thought  with  8ft<j 
ness  of  his  dead  mother;  again  i 
longing  seized  him  to  see  once  mot 
the  girl  who  had  addressed  him  » 
kindly  on  the  previous  nigbt ;  an 
again  he  felt  afraid  lest,  should  thj 
girl  meet  him  at  a  street  corner,  soj 
would  after  all  assume  the  shape  o 
the  miner,  to  whom  he  felt  an  Wj 
vincible  repugnance ;  yet  at  otbej 
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tines  be  felt  he  eould  haTO  It^ 
teoed  QDveariogly  to  the  old  mau'd 
stonef. 

Diitncted  bj  the  tumult  of  con- 

fietiog  emotioDF,  he  6img  his  arms 

Kroa  the  harbour  rail,  and  gazed 

down  into  the  water.   After  a  little 

vldle  be  began  to  &ncj  he  saw  the 

tOTff  wayee  stiffen  into  a  sparkling 

Mjin  which  floated  a  large  stateljr 

ibip;  the   dark    clouds    scudding 

wtm  the  sky  above  seemed  about 

to  nok  down  and  densifj  into  an 

I  adi  of  stone.  He  was  again  in  the 

I  aiiit  of  his  dream.    He  saw  again 

fte  &ee  of  the  woman.     A  deli- 

lom  of  rapturous  love  and  desire 

«ned  him  anew. 

His  oommdes  roused  bim  from 
lis  titDoe.  He  was  forced  to  join 
ftarprocesMon.  But  an  unfamiliar 
■ieevaa  constantly  whispering  in 
Hi  e»,  »  Why  do  you  hesitate  ? 
iny— away !  in  the  mine  at  Falun 
vjMroatiye  land.  There  will  be 
Makd  to  yoa  all  the  splendours 
if  vUdi  vou  dream*  Away — away 
lifihiii!'' 

for  three  days  Elis  Fr5bom  wan- 
iend  in  the  streets  of  Gothaburgb, 
itly  pursned  by  the  phantom 
of  bh  dream  —  constantly 
^ffA  m  by  tbe  unknown  voica 

Oh  the  fourth  day,  he  was  stand- 
hit  the  town  gate,  through  which 
lifts  way  to  Gessle.  Suddenly  a 
H%Bre  strode  past  him  through 
iyilij.  Elis  recognized  the  miner, 
pTiriliKmt  a  moment's  reflection 
out  after  him. 

he   walked    on   and 


Ml  gaining  not  a  single  step 
Hie  other. 


well  that  he  was  on  the 
la  lUuB,  and  the  knowledge 
'*  and  eomforted  him ;  for  he 
~  that  the  roice  of  fate 
to  him    through  the 
is  now  leading  him  to 


especially  when 
of  the  way,  the 
would    suddenly 


emerge  from  a  ravine  or  from  be- 
hind a  boulder,  and  as  suddenly 
yanish. 

At  length,  after  some  days  of 
toilsome  wandering,  Elin  observed 
in  the  distance  two  lakes,  from 
between  which  arose  a  thick  smoke. 
Tbe  higher  he  ascended  the  western 
eminence,  he  was  able  more  clearly 
to  distinguish  a  few  steeples  aud 
black  house-topp.  The  old  man 
halted  in  front  of  him,  towering  to 
a  gigantic  height,  pointed  a  shadowy 
finger  into  the  midst  of  the  vapour, 
and  vanished  from  sight. 

"This  is  Falun,"  thought  Elis. 
"  Falun  I  my  jourrfey 's  end.*' 

And  people  coming  along  behind 
him  confirmed  his  conjecture,  that 
yonder,  between  the  lakes  Bunu  and 
Vl^arpann  lay  the  town  of  Falun,  and 
that  he  was  just  about  to  ascend 
the  Guffrisberg,  where  was  the  great 
shaft  or  opening  of  the  funioud 
mine. 

Full  of  high  hope,  Elis  Fiobom 
strode  forward,  but  when  he  stood 
before  the  huge  cavernous  gulf,  bis 
blood  froze  in  his  veins.  He  stood 
petrified  at  the  spectacle  of  hideous 
desolation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
opening  of  the  pit  at  Falun  is  1,200 
feet  long,  600  feet  broad,  and  180 
feet  deep.  The  black  side  walls  at 
first  descend  almost  perpendicularly, 
then  towards  the  centre  they  are 
sloped  away  by  an  enormous  heap 
of  slack  and  rubbish.  In  it,  and 
from  tbe  walls,  peep  out  here  and 
there  the  timber  work  of  old  shaft- 
ings, which  are  formed  out  of  strong 
beams  laid  close  together,  and  fit- 
ting to  one  another  at  tbe  ends, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  log- 
house.  No  tree,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  sprouts  iu  the  bold,  crumbling 
cleft ;  and  in  fantastic  shapes,  like 
gieantic  petrified  beasts  and  human 
colossi,  the  jagged  rock-masses 
tower  up.  In  the  abyss  lie,  in 
confused  disorder,  promiscuously, 
stones,  slack,  ore,  rubbish,  and  a 
11 
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sulphurous  vapour  is  constantly 
rising,  as  if  below  was  cooking  the 
hell-broth,  whose  steam  poisons  the 
green  freshness  of  Nature.  One 
might  conceive  that  Dante  had 
descended  here,  and  had  seen  the 
Inferno  in  all  its  comfortless  tor- 
ment— in  all  its  horror. 

As  Elis  stood  gazing  down  into 
the  immense  cavern,  there  flashed 
into  his  mind  an  incident  which  the 
old  helmsman  of  his  ship  bad  narrated 
to  him.  Once,  when  lying  in  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  he  fancied  that 
the  waves  of  the  sea  were  turned 
aside,  and  the  unfathomable  abyss 
revealed,  in  which  he  could  plainly 
see  the  monsters  of  the  deep  amidst 
thousands  of  strange  sea-shells  and 
coral  plants,  writhing  to  and  fro  in 
horrid  embraces,  till  they  lay  with 
outstretched  jaws  stiffened  in  death. 
Such  a  sight,  according  to  popular 
superstition,  prognosticated  a  speedy 
death;  and  in  truth,  soon  after- 
wards, the  old  sailor  fell  unaccount- 
ably from  the  fore-deck  into  the 
sea  and  perished.  Of  this  Elis 
thought  now ;  for  in  truth  the  chasm 
much  resembled  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  exposed  by  the  retreating  waves, 
and  the  dark  stone,  the  red  and 
black  slack  of  the  ore,  might  easily 
be  taken  for  hideous  monsters,  who 
stretched  out  their  arms  to  seize 
him,  like  the  polypus  of  maritime 
legend.  It  happened,  too,  that  at 
this  moment  several  men  were 
ascending  from  the  pit,  who,  in  their 
sombre  working  garb,  with  their 
black  seamed  faces,  were  not  unlike 
ugly  cobolds  who  had  crawled  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  were 
kboriously  making  their  way  to  the 
surface. 

Elis  trembled  with  affright,  a 
giddiness  overcame  him — a  rare 
thing  with  the  practised  sailor.  He 
felt  as  if  dragged  down  by  invi- 
sible hands. 

"With  closed  eyes  he  recoiled 
several  paces,  and  only  when,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shaft, 


'he  was  again  descending  the  Ooffiis- 
berg,  didall  the  horrorsof  that  fearful 
spectacle  pass  from  him.  He  again 
breathed  freely ;  and  on  hia  way  to 
Falun  he  mused  almost  aloud: 
"  What  are  all  the  terrora  of  the 
sea  in  comparison  with  those  which 
dwell  in  yon  desolate  chasm !  Hie 
storm  may  rage — ^the  douda  may 
dive  down  into  the  foaming;  waves, 
yet  soon  the  beautiful,  glonooa  son 
wins  the  victory,  and  before  bis 
kindly  glance  the  wild  tempest  is 
hushed ;  but  never  does  hia  beam 
penetrate  yonder  darkness,  and  no 
oreath  of  spring  ever  refreshes  Uie 
breast  of  the  toUer.  No  I  I  cannot 
consort  with  you,  ye  black  eartii- 
worms — ^never  coiUd  I  grow  fWwiil***' 
with  your  cheerless  life !  " 

Elis  purposed  spending  the  night 
in  Ealun,  and  then  at  earliest  dawn 
setting  out  on  his  return  jonm^ 
to  Oothaberg. 

When  he  came  to  the  market- 
place, called  Helsingtorget,  he  found 
a  crowd  of  people  gathered. 

A  long  procession  of  miners  with 
lamps  in  their  hands,  in  holiday 
garb,  accompanied  by  a  band  oi 
musicians, had  just  halted  before  the 
door  of  a  stately  house.  A.  tall, 
slenderly-built  man,  of  middle  age, 
came  out  from  the  door,  and  looked 
about  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 
His  frank  bearing,  open  brow,  dark 
blue  eye,  proclaimed  the  genuine 
Dalecarlian.  The  miners  formed  a 
circle  about  him.  He  shook  everj 
one  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  spoke 
to  each  a  few  friendly  words.  | 

Elis  learned  upon  inquiry  that  I 
the  man's  name  was  Fehnon  Dahl- 
sso,  select-man,  and  propriet<Hr  of 
a  beautiful  bergfralse  at  Stooni- 
£opparberg.  BergfraLses  are  the 
names  given  in  Sweden  to  those 
portions  of  land  which  are  demoted 
to  the  operations  of  silver  and 
copper-mining.  The  proprietors  of 
such  fralses  have  shai^  m  the  pit, 
for  the  proper  working  of  which 
they  are  bound  responsible. 
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It  was  further  told  Elis  that  the 
Bergstag  (Court  of  Asaize)  had  that 
daj  concluded  its  sittiDgs,  and  that 
it  was  tbe  custom  of  the  miners,  on 
the  annifersarj  of  that  occasion,  to 
march  in  procession  to  the  houses 
<^  tbe  mine-owners,  principal  pro- 
prietors, and  select-men,  hj  all  of 
whom  thej  were  hospitaUy  enter- 
tsined. 

When  hesurreyed  the  handsome, 
gailj-dressed  people,  with  their 
frank,  idndly  £ices,  he  could  no 
longer  think  of  those  earth-worms 
in  the  crater  of  the  great  shaft. 
The  cheerful  hilarity  which,  when 
Pehrson  Dahisso  stepped  from  his 
house,  blazed  up,  like  a  freshly- 
kindled  flame,  in.  the  crowd,  was 
Teiy  different  from  the  wild,  dift- 
sohtte  abandon  of  the  sailors  at 
their  Honsning.  The  quiet  way  in 
whidi  these  simple  mining  folk  took 
their  pleasure  harmonized  well  with 
Frobom's  grave,  taciturn  disposi- 
tion. His  heart  throbbed  with 
delight.  He  could  hardly  refrain 
from  emotion  when  certain  of  the 
younger  men  broke  into  a  song, 
which  in  simple,  stirring  strains, 
edebrated  the  praises  of  their  calling. 

When  the  song  was  over,  Pehrson 
Dahisso  opened  the  door  of  his 
house,  and  all  the  miners  entered. 
Bn  followed  involuntarily,  and 
stood  upon  the  threshold,  so  that 
Us  glance  commanded  the  whole 
snaogements  of  the  spacious  room 
h  which  the  others  now  seated 
tiiemselyes  upon  benches.  The 
libles  were  covered  with  an  abun- 
-^hnee  of  animal  comforts.  A  door 
^  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
opened,  and  there  entered  a  young 
giriy  in  festive  attire.  Tall,  and 
alettder  in  shape,  her  dark  hair 
bound  in  many  braids  about  her 
riiapely  head,  her  trim  bodice  fas- 
teied  with  rich  clasps,  she  seemed 
^  impersonment  of  youth  and 
lovtlinesfl.  A  pleased  murmur  ran 
through  tbe  ranks  of  the  miners: — 
••TJlla  Dahisso!    UUa  Dahisso! 


how  Ood  has  blessed  our  good 
select-man  with  the  sweet  child  !  " 

The  eyes  of  the  oldest  sparkled 
with  joy  when  Flla  extended  her 
hand  to  them,  as  to  all  others,  in 
friendly  greeting. 

No  sooner  had  Elis  seen  the  girl 
than  he  felt  pierced  as  if  by  light- 
ning ;  his  whole  heart  melted  within 
him  in  an  ecstasy  of  love  and 
longing.  It  was  Ulla  Dahisso  who, 
in  that  fearful  dream,  had  stretched 
out  to  him  a  saving  hand.  He 
fancied  now  he  had  solved  the 
riddle  of  the  dream ;  and  forgettine 
the  old  miner,  fervently  thanked 
the  propitious  fnie  that  had  led  him 
to  Falun. 

But  again,  standing  apart  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  he  felt  him- 
self an  unheeded  intruder,  a  friend- 
less man,  and  wished  he  had  been 
dead  before  he  had  seen  Ulla.  Yet 
he  could  not  turn  aside  his  gaze 
from  her;  and  when  once  she 
chanced  to  brush  past  him,  he  softly 
whispered  her  name.  The  girl 
turned  and  saw  poor  Elie,  who,  his 
whole  face  one  vivid  blush,  stood 
with  downcast  look  rooted  to  the 
spot,  incapable  of  speech. 

Dila  approached  him,  and  said 
sweetly, — 

"You  are,  I  think,  a  stranger, 
dear  friend  ! — that,  indeed,  one  may 
guess  from  your  seaman's  garb! 
Well,  but  why  stand  thus  in  the 
doorway?  I  pray  you  come  in 
and  be  merry  with  us." 

She  seized  him  by  tbe  hand,  led 
him  into  the  room,  and  handed  him 
a  full  tankard  of  ale. 

"Drink,  dear  friend,"  she  said, 
frankly,  '*  drink  to  a  hospitable 
welcome." 

Elis  thought  himself  again  lost 
in  tbe  mazes  of  a  blissfid  dream, 
from  which  he  would  speedily 
awaken  to  unutterable  misery. 
Mechanically  he  emptied  tbe  tan- 
kard. Then  Dahisso  approached 
him,  and  after  he  had  shaken  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  asked  him 
11—2 
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whence   he    came,  and  what  had 
brought  him  to  Fahin. 

Elis  felt  the  quickening  power  of 
the  good  liquor  in  every  vein. 
Meeting  the  steady  gaze  of  the 
select-man,  he  became  bolder  and 
less  reticent  than  was  his  wont. 
He  told  how  he,  a  sailor's  son,  had 
been  at  sea  from  childhood;  how  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  East 
Indies  to  find  his  mother,  his  sole 
surviving  relative,  no  longer  in  life ; 
how  he  now  felt  himself  utterly 
alone  in  the  world ;  how  the  wild 
life  at  sea  had  become  repugnant 
to  him  ;  how,  finally,  his  inclination 
led  him  to  miner's  work,  and  he 
wished  to  obtain  employment  in 
Falun.  This  last  statement,  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  resolu- 
tions of  a  few  moments  before,  broke 
from  him  almost  involuntarily,  yet 
he  felt  an  obscure  consciousness 
that  he  had  expressed  the  desire  of 
his  inmost  heart  in  which  he  himself 
had  not  yet  believed. 

Fehrson  Dahls^o  gazed  at  the 
lad  very  earnestly,  as  if  he  would 
scan  his  inmost  thoughts, — 

"  I  cannot  think,  Elis  FrSbom," 
he  said  at  length,  *Hhat  mere 
caprice  has  driven  you  from  your 
former  calling,  and  that  you  have 
not  maturely  considered  all  the 
hardships,  all  the  difficulties,  of  a 
miner's  life  before  you  resolved  to 
give  yourself  to  it.  There  is  an  old 
superstition  amongst  us  that  the 
mighty  elements  of  earth  and  fire, 
with  which  the  miner  contends, 
would  annihilate  him  if  he  did 
not  exert  his  utmost  energies  of 
mind  and  body,  undividedly,  to 
maintain  supremacy  over  them.  If 
you  have  sufficiently  examined  your- 
self and  are  resolved,  you  have 
come  at  a  good  time.  There  is  a 
lack  of  workers  in  my  pit.  Ton 
may  if  you  chose  remain  with  me, 
and  go  down  to-morrow  with  the 
foreman-hewer,  who  will  indicate  to 
you  your  work." 

Elis'  heart  beat  high  at  Fehrson 


Dahlsso's  ofier.  He  no  longer  n 
mombered  the  horrors  of  the  chasi 
into  which  he  had  looked.  Tfa 
blissful  prospect  of  seeing  the  gentl 
TJlla  daily,  of  dwelling  with  hi 
beneath  one  roof,  filled  him  wit 
delight.  He  indulged  the  sweeten 
hopes. 

rehrson  Dahlsso  informed  tt 
miners  that  a  young  apprentice  ba 
just  ofi*ered  his  services,  and  pn 
sented  Elis  Frobom.  All  the  con 
pany  looked  with  glances  of  satii 
faction  upon  the  comely  yout 
whose  pliant,  muscular  limbs,  the 
said,  exactly  suited  him  for  tl 
work,  and  they  felt  certain  i 
docility  and  diligence  he  would  n< 
be  found  wanting. 

One  of  the  men,  a  miner  well  a 
in  years,  approached,  and  after 
cordial  greeting,  informed  Elis  thi 
he  was  foreman*hewer  in  Fehrson 
pit,  and  would  take  a  pleasure  i 
carefully  instructing  him  in  i 
things  necessary  for  him  to  kmi 
They  sat  down  together,  and  over 
jug  of  ale  the  old  man  began  t 
talk  garrulously  over  the  first  dati< 
of  an  apprentice.  The  spectd 
miner  of  Gothaburgh  returned  t 
Elis'  recollection,  and,  strange  to  saj 
he  was  able  to  repeat  almost  ef&i 
thingthe  man  had  said  to  him. 

«  Why ! "  cried  the  miner,  in  aa 
tonishment,  "  Elis  Frobom !  wberi 
have  you  learned  all  those  tndj 
mysteries  P  Certain  am  I  in  a  veij 
short  time  jou  will  become  one  oi 
the  best  apprentices  in  the  pit" 

The  fair  Ulla,  as  she  walked  ol 
and  down  among  her  guests,  oftej 
nodded  to  him  kindly,  and  uiged 
him  to  be  merry.  "  Now,"  sh^ 
said, ''  you  are  no  longer  a  stranger  I 
Tou  are  one  of  ourselves.  Falooj 
with  its  rich  mines,  is  your  Dttiv« 
land." 

A  whole  heaven  of  bliss  and  joy 
opened  before  theyoung  man's  ej€d 
at  ITlh's  words.  The  girl  manifestly 
loved  to  linger  beside  him ;  b<^ 
father  also  observed  with  pleasure 
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4be  quiet,  aelf-restrained  bearing  of 

Bat  all  this  did  not  prevent  Elis' 

kui  fitm  beating  violently  when 

k  rtood  once  more  beside   the 

nokiog  chasm,  and,  shrouded  in 

tiie  lOBbre  dress,  the  heavy  Dale- 

ariiin  shoes  shod  with  iron  on  his 

feet,  descended  with  the  hewer  into 

t^ihsft.  Sometimes  thick  vapours 

vhidi  lay  heavy  on  his  breast  idoiost 

«Med  him,  at    other  times  the 

Inps  flickered  and    were    extin- 

gvwied  by  the  cold,  piercing  drafts 

vUeh  streamed  through  the  under- 

pwrnd    passages.      Further    and 

■Dtber  they  descended,  at  times  on 

inn  ladders  hardly  a  foot  broad; 

^  Fiobom  soon  found  that  the 

^Btoi^     in     climbing    he    had 

*B)ured  at  sea  would  avail  him 

Mhifighere. 

At  length  the  bottom  was  reached, 
•d  the  new  recruit  received  hia 
*Drk.  He  thought  of  the  gentle 
^;  like  a  radiant  angel  she  floated 
'kve  him,  and  he  speedily  forgot 
liiqualais,  his  dislike,  and  the  tedi* 
*■  toilsome  work.  He  felt  con- 
*>Med  that  only  when  he  had 
'Med  himself  to  his  calling  with 
*i  h^  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
^  had  given  satisfaction  to 
MiiBo,  was  there  the  slightest  ex- 
pMiliunof  his  hopes  being  fulfilled, 
Alto  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
F.tflJBe  he  equalled  in  skill  the 
MM!  experienced  miner, 
^tty  day  Pehrson  Dahlsso's 
H^  lor  the  diligent  lad  became 
Mi  sod  more  manifest,  indeed,  he 
jjii  frequently  tell  him  that  he 
VNlvpon  him  more  in  the  light 
\  -jfaAar  son  than  a  trusted  servant. 
Mb  warm  affection  too,  showed 
Iritkr  Yarioua  little  signs.  Ofben 
Wt  BHa  was  going  to  his  work 
jHl^ilii  something  dangerous  in 
t  Aa  would  implore  him  with 
il  her  bright  eyes  to  expose 
"^  Id  no  unneceiHtary  ru»ks. 
M  be  returned  on  such 
•  jnn  joyou3»ly  to  meet 


him,  and  had  always  a  cup  of  the 
best  ale  in  her  hand,  or  had  prepared 
some  refreshing  dainty.  The  heart 
of  Elis  thrilled  with  joy  when 
Dahlsso  one  day  said  to  him,  that 
with  the  considerable  sum  of  money 
he  had  brought  with  him  his  dili- 
gence and  economy  could  not  fail,  at 
no  distant  date,  to  obtain  a  herahem- 
man,  or  portion  of  a  hergfraUey  in 
which  case  no  mine-owner  in  Falun 
would  reject  him  as  a  suitor  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  He  ought  now 
to  have  found  courage  to  say  at 
once  how  unspeakably  he  loved  tllla, 
and  had  fixed  all  his  hoi>es  of  happi* 
ness  upon  the  possession  of  her. 
But  invincible  timidity,  possibly  aUo 
the  harassing  doubt  whether  IJlla, 
as  he  sometimes  fancied,  did  really 
love  him,  sealed  his  lips. 

It  happened  that  Erdbom  was 
one  day  working  in  a  subterrauean 
passage,  surrounded  with  a  sulphur- 
ous  vapour  so  dense  that  his  lamp 
glimmered  feebly  and  he  was  hardly 
able  to  discern  the  seams  of  the 
ore.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  slow 
measured  beat,  as  of  some  one 
working  with  a  pointed  hammer, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
still  lower  portion  of  the  mine. 
Since  that  kind  of  work  was  not 
possible  at  such  a  depth,  and  more- 
over no  one  save  Elis  had  that  day 
descended,  the  foreman  having  set 
the  men  to  work  in  the  front  shaft, 
there  was  something  weird  and 
mysterious  in  the  continued  knocks. 
Klis  laid  aside  chisel  and  mallet,  and 
listened  to  the  hollow  beating  sounds, 
which  seemed  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer.  Suddenly  he  observed  close 
beside  him  a  black  shadow,  and 
when  a  drafb  of  air  blew  aside  the 
choking  '*  damp,"  he  recognized  the 
old  miner  of  G-othaburgh. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,"  he  cried, 
''good  luck  to  you,  Elis  Erdbom, 
here  below  among  the  ores.  Well, 
how  does  your  life  please  you, 
comrade?" 

Elis  was  about  to  inquire  in  what 
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eztraordinaiy  iiraj  the  man  had 
found  his  way  into  the  pit,  hut  the 
other  struck  his  hammer  on  the 
stone  with  such  force  that  sparks  of 
fire  flashed  out,  and  when  the  sound 
had  died  away  like  distant  growHng 
of  thunder  he  shouted  again, — 

''  This  is  glorious  trappgang^  but 
you,  base,  grovelling  companion,  see 
nothing  but  a  yein  of  irumm,  hardly 
broader  than  a  wheat  straw.  Down 
below  here  you  are  a  blind,  unskilled, 
helpless  toiler  to  whom  the  Metal 
Prince  will  be  always  ungracious. 
Ha !  ha !  you  will  win  Ulla  Dahlsso 
for  your  wife  P  for  that  you  labour 
here  sans  pay  or  reward.  Beware, 
faithless  wretch  !  lest  the  Prince 
whom  you  despise  seize  you  and 
dash  you  to  pieces  against  the  rock. 
Mark  ray  words.  Fro  bom !  Ulla  will 
never  be  your  wife." 

Elis  was  transported  with  fury  at 
the  man's  insulting  words. 

"  What  do  you  here  ?  "  he  cried, 
in  hoarse  tones — "  what  do  you 
here  in  my  master,  Pehrson  Dahlsso's 
pit,  where  I  am  doing  with  all  my 
might  the  work  given  me  to  do  P 
Get  you  gone  as  you  came,  or  we 
will  see  which  of  us  will  first  beat 
in  the  other's  brain."  So  saying, 
Elis  planted  himself  defiantly  in 
front  of  the  miner,  brandishing  his 
heavy  iron  chisel.  But  the  old  man 
burst  into  a  mocking  laugh.  Nimbly 
as  a  squirrel  he  ran  up  the  narrow 
rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  vanished  in 
the  darkness. 

Elis  felt  paralyzed  in  every  limb. 
He  could  no  longer  work  to  purpose. 
He  also  ascended  the  ladder.  He 
met  the  foreman  at  the  pit  entrance, 
and  was  surprised  when  the  man 
recoiled  some  paces  in  manifest 
terror. 

"  Good  heavens,  Elis ! "  he  cried, 
"  what  ^has  happened  you  P  You 
are  pale  as  death.  My  God !  I  know 
it.  You  are  not  yet  accustomed 
to  the  damps;  that  has  done  it,  I 
feel  certain.  Gome,  drink,  good 
lad  ;  thia  will  do  you  good." 


Elis  took  a  strong  poll  at  the 
brandy  flask,  which  somewhat  re* 
yived  him.  He  proceeded  to  nar- 
rate his  adventure,  and  bow  he  bad 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  ibe 
miner  in  G^thaburgh. 

The  foreman  calmly  heard  him 
out,  then  shaking  his  head  signifi- 
cantly he  said,  "  Elis  Probom,  it 
has  been  old  Torbem  whom  you 
met,  and  I  now  perceive  the  tales 
which  are  told  of  him  here  to  be 
not  altogether  £abulous.     Abont  a 
century  ago  there  lived  in  Falun 
a  miner  named  Torbem.     He  u 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Falan  inte 
notice,  and  in  his  time  the  output 
was  far  richer  than  it  is  now.    No 
one  then  understood  the  processes 
of  mining  better  than  Torbero.  As 
if  armed  with  an   especial  higher 
power,  the  richest  veins  revwiW 
themselves  to  him;    and,  being  a 
gloomy,  taciturn  man,  who,  without 
wife  or  child — even  a  house  of  his 
own  in  Falun — ^rarely  came  to  the 
surface,  but  was  constantly  burrow- 
ing in  the  depths,  a  report  could 
not    fail    speedily  to    pass   about 
among    the    superstitious    mining 
folk,    that    he    had    entered  into 
alliance  with  the  demons  who  reside 
within  the  bowels  of   the   earth, 
and  form  ore  and  gold  and  silyer 
to  entice  the  soul  of  man.    Faying 
no    heed  to    the    urgent   remon- 
strances of  Torbern,  who  constantly 
prophesied    misfortune    when  the 
miners*  motive  for  work  ceased  to 
be  a  true   love  for  the  wonderful 
minerals    and    metals,    in    avari- 
cious greed  of  gain  they  widened 
the  passages  more  and  more,  till 
at  length,  on  St.  John's  Day,  1687,^ 
the  fearful  land-slip  occurred  which 
produced    the   deep    kettle-shaped 
opening  known  as  the  great  shaft, 
and  so  completely  ruined  the  whole 
internal  structure,  that  only  with 
great  labour,  and  at  great  ezpensev 
couldthe  works  beagain  commenced. 
Of  Torbem  nothing  more  was  evet 
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leen  or  heard ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that,  burrowiDg  as  nstial  in  the 
lowest  workings  of  the  mine,  he 
had  perished  in  the  catastrophe. 
Some  time  afterwards,  however — 
indeed  so  soon  as  the  mine  was 
again  in  good  working  order,  the 
bewers  declared  they  had  met  Tor- 
bem  in  the  pit,  who  gave  them  all 
manner  of  good  advice,  and  pointed 
ont  the  richest  lodes.  Others  had 
Been  him  wandering  round  the 
opening  of  the  sunken  pit ;  some- 
times lamenting  piteously,  at  other 
times  in  a  fury  of  passion.  Young 
men  came  here  at  various  times 
with  a  story  similar  to  yours,  of  a 
grej-headed  man  who  exhorted 
them  to  take  to  the  miner's  calling, 
and  directed  them  to  Falun.  This 
alwajs  happened  when  there  was  a 
d^dency  of  workers,  and  possihly 
Torbern  in  this  way  still  endeavours 
to  farther  the  prosperity  of  his  be- 
loved mine.  If  it  be  really  Torbern 
with  whom  you  quarrelled,  and  if 
he  spoke  of  aA  abundant  trappgang^ 
you  may  be  certain  that  there  is  to 
be  found  there  a  rich  vein  gf  ore, 
which  we  will  examine  together  to- 
morrow. I  suppose  you  have  not 
forgotten  that  we  in  this  locality 
call  the  ferruginous  stone  trappgang^ 
and  that  trumm  is  a  ribbon-like  vein 
of  ore  entering  the  rock,  broken  up 
into  various  parts  and  comparatively 
valaeless. 

When  Elis  Frobom,  disturbed 
and  excited  by  what  he  had  heard, 
entered  Pehrson  Dahlsso's  houpe, 
TJOa  did  not  come  to  meet  him  with 
her  wonted  cordiality.  With  down- 
cast look,  and,  as  Elis  thought,  eyes 
red  with  weeping,  she  sat  apart, 
and  beside  her  a  handsome,  middle- 
aged  man,  who  had  her  hand  clasped 
in  his,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make 
himself  agreeable.  Dablsso  drew 
His--who,  filled  with  a  terrible 
suspicion,  could  not  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  pair— into  a  side-room,  and 
said,— 
"  Well,  Elis  I  you  will  soon  be 


able  to  prove  your  love  for  me ;  for 
though  I  have  all  along  considered 
you  as  my  own  son,  you  will  be  so 
now  in  reality.  The  gentleman 
whom  you  see  in  the  other  room  is 
tho  wealthy  Mr.  Eric  Olawsen, 
merchant  in  Gothaburgh.  He  has 
sought  mv  daughter  in  marriage. 
I  have  gladly  given  my  consent. 
She  goes  at  once  with  him  to  Gh)tha- 
burgb,  and  then  you  will  be  alorie 
with  me;  my  only  support  in  my 
old  age.  But,  Elis!  you  say  no- 
thing? Tou  grow  pale.  I  trust 
my  words  do  not  displease  you; 
that  when  my  daughter  must  leave 
me,  you  will  not  go  also.  8tay  here 
a  moment.  I  hear  Mr.  Olawsen 
calliog  me." 

With  this  Pehrson  left  the  room. 

Elis  felt  his  brain  reeling.  He 
had  not  a  word — not  a  tear.  In  a 
passionate  frenzy  he  rushed  from 
the  house, on — onto  the  opening  of 
the  sunken  pit.  If  the  monstrous 
cleft  in  the  daylight  presented  a 
terrifying  spectacle,  now,  when  the 
night  had  fallen,  and  there  was  but 
a  faintly-glimmering  moon,  the 
weird,  liantastically-shaped  rocks 
resembled  obscene  monsters — tho 
abominable  birth  of  hell — who,  in 
hideous  ruin  and  combustion 
hurled,  lay  writhing  in  horrid  em- 
braces, darting  fiery  glances  from 
their  basilisk  eyes,  and  stretching 
out  hungry  talons  for  poor  human 
folk. 

"Torbern!  Torbern!"  screamed 
Elis,  in  a  terrible  voice,  till  the 
cavernous  gulf  rang,  "  here  am  I ! 
Tou  were  right.  I  was  a  poor  fool 
to  give  myself  up  to  hopes  of  hap- 
piness upon  the  earth's  surface. 
Below  lies  my  treasure — my  life — 
my  all!  Come  down  with  me — 
show  me  the  richest  trappgang;  then 
I  will  hew  and  bore  and  toil,  and 
will  never  again  look  upon  the  light 
of  the  natural  sun,  nor  the  face  of 
this  fair  world.  Torbern !  Torbern  1 
come  down  with  me  1 " 

Elis  took  flint  and  steel,  lighted 
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his  lamp,  and  degcended  to  where 
he  bad  been  working  on  the  previous 
daj.  What  was  his  astonishment 
to  find,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  in 
the  stone  struck  bj  the  old  miner's 
liammer,  an  abundant  vein  of  most 
glorious  metal.  Yet,  when  he  gazed 
more  kindlj  upon  it,  a  dazzling 
radiance  seemed  to  light  up  the 
whole  vault,  and  its  walls  became 
transparent  as  purest  crystal.  That 
fateful  dream  which  he  had  dreamt 
in  Oothabur^h  returned.  He  gazed 
upon  blooming  gardens  of  metal 
trees  and  plants,  upon  which,  like 
fruit,  hung  blossoms  and  flowers  of 
luminous  stone.  He  saw  the  laugh- 
ing girls,  the  majestic  form  and  fea- 
tures of  the  queen.  She  seized  him, 
drew  him  down,  clasped  him  to  her 
bosom.  Then  a  glowing  heat  shot 
through  him,  and  he  lost  all  con- 
Bciousness,  save  an  obscure  feeling 
of  floating  in  the  waves  of  a  blue, 
transparent  ether. 

"  Frobom  !  Fiobom ! "  shouted 
a  strong  voice  from  above,  and  the 
flicker  of  torches  fell  into  tlie  shaft. 
It  was  Dahlsso  himself,  who  \iad 
descending  with  the  foreman  to 
search  for  the  young  man,  who  had 
been  observed  running  like  ono 
possessed  to  ,the  opening  of  the 
great  shaft. 

They  f  und  him  standing  as  if 
spell-bound,  his  face  pressed  against 
the  cold  stone. 

"  "What  do  you  down  here  in  the 
night  time,  rash  fellow  ?  *'  shouted 
Fehrson.  "  Gather  your  strength  and 
come  up  with  us ;  who  knows  what 
good  news  you  may  learn  above  ?  " 
In  profound  silence  Elis  aHceuded 
— in  profound  silence  he  followed 
Bahlsso,  who  ceased  not  to  rate 
him  soundly  for  having  exposed 
himself  to  such  peril. 

It  was  bright  daylight  when  they 
entered  the  house.  UUa,  with  a 
loud  cry,  flung  herself  upon  Elia' 
breast,  and  called  him  by  the 
sweetest  names.  But  her  father 
said: — 


''  You  fool !  am  I  80  blind  as  ni 
to  have  long  known  that  you  love 
Ulla — that  the  hope  of  one  di 
calling  her  your  wife  spurred  yc 
to  tou  so  unwearyingly  in  the  pit 
Think  you  I  knew  not  long  a; 
that  Ulla  loved  you  with  her  who 
heart  ?  Nor  did  I  desire  a  betti 
Bou-in-law  than  a  diligent,  stead 
pious  miner,  such  as  you,  my  brai 
Elis.    But  your  silence  vexed  me 

"Did  we  ourselves  know,  n 
father,  that  we  loved  one  another  i 
tenderlv  ?  "  interrupted  Ulla. 

"  Still,"  continued  Dahlsso,  " 
was  vexed  at  Elis  not  telling  n 
openly  and  straightforwardly  of  h 
love,  and  for  that  reason,  and  to  ti 
your  love  also,  I  invented  the  stoi 
about  Mr.  Olawsen*s  wooing.  Yc 
foolish  people !  he  has  been  marrie 
these  many  years.  And  to  yoi 
Elis  Frobom,  I  give  my  daughter  i 
marriage;  for,  I  repeat,  no  bett< 
soninlaw  could  I  look  for  < 
desire." 

Tears  of  joy  ran  down  EHj 
cheeks.  All  recollection  of  th 
fearful  experiences  of  tlie  night  vtil 
ished  at  Dahlsso's  words,  whici 
came  with  the  sudden  and  gladsom 
eflect  of  a  burst  of  sunshine.  H{ 
felt  like  a  man  awakening  from  | 
fearful  dream  to  And  the  brigb 
morning  light  streaming  upon  bim 

At  their  master's  command,  tb< 
miners  assembled  at  noon  to  sharj 
the  betrothal  feast 

Ulla  had  dressed  herself  in  hei 
best,  and  looked  lovelier  than  ever; 
The  guests  showered  their  con- 
gratulations on  Elis ;  but  upon  bifl 
pale  face  something  of  the  tenors ol 
the  past  night  still  lay,  and  oflen 
he  gazed  out  in  front  of  bim,  as  \i 
his  thoughts  were  far  away, 

"What  ails  you,  Elis?"  asked 
Ulla. 

He  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  and 
said  only,  '*  You  are  mine  now, 
dearest,  and  all  is  well.'' 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  joy* 
Elis  sometimes  thought  an  ico^<i 
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hand  was  creeping  about  his  heart, 
and  t  low  voice  saying,  '*  Have  you 
reached  your  highest  desii*e  in  win- 
ning UUa?    You  poor  fool!    have 
you  not  seen  Uie  face  of  the  queeu  ?  *' 
At  such  times   he  felt  himself 
almost  unmanned   by  an   indefin- 
able terror.    He  was  haunted  by 
the  dread  that  suddenly  one  of  the 
miners  would  rise  up  before  him, 
tail  as  a  giant,  and  assuming  the 
form  of  Torbem,  would  remind  him 
of  the  subterranean  realm  of  stone, 
to  which  he  had  given  himself. 

And  yet  again,  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  spectre  miner 
should  be  so  hostile  to  him— why 
his  miners  handicraft  should  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of 
his  happiness. 

Pehrson  did  not  fail  to  observe 
£lis*  perturbed  manner,  but  as- 
cribed it  merely  to  the  baneful  effects 
of  that  nocturnal  visit  to  the  pit. 
Xot  so  Ufla ;  filled  with  a  myate- 
rioQs  presentiment  of  evil,  she  im- 
plored her  lover  to  tell  her  the 
terrible  thing  which  hud  befallen 
him,  and  which  was  slowly  rearing 
betwixt  them  a  wall  of  secrecy  and 
reserve.  In  the  tumult  of  confiict- 
ing  emotions,  Elis  felt  almost  dis- 
tracted. In  vain  he  strove  to  tell 
of  the  wonderful  sights  he  had  seen 
m  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  felt 
as  if  an  unknown  power  sealed  his 
lips— that  the  awful  face  of  the 
queen  was  stamped  upon  his  fea- 
tures; and  should  he  pronounce  her 
BMne,  a  glance  from  her  stem  eye, 
like  the  ^led  head  of  the  Gorgon, 
would  turn  the  beholder  to  stone. 
All  the  splendours  which  in  tlie 
inine  had  tilled  him  with  rapturous 
joy,  he  now  felt  to  be  inventions  of 
liell  to  lure  him  on  to  his  eternal 
desinietion. 

Pehrson  Dahlsso  ordered  him  to 
reinaiQ  at  home  for  several  days, 
intil  he  had  completely  recovered 
from  the  nervous  disorder  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  During  this 
period  Ulla's  love,  which  streamed 


forth  pure  and  bright  from  her 
innocent  heart,  banished  for  the 
time  the  fantastic  and  horrible 
creations  of  his  heated  brain.  £Us 
breatlied  an  atmosphere  of  joy  and 
peace. 

When  again  he  descended  to  his 
work,  he  was  conscious  of  a  great 
change.  Rich  veins  of  ore  lay  clear 
and  distinct  before  his  eyes  where 
before  he  had  discerned  nothing. 
He  wrought  with  redoubled  energy, 
forgetting  every  other  thing.  When 
he  ascended  to  the  surface,  and  had 
to  think  of  Ulla  and  her  father,  he 
felt  as  if  cloven  into  two  parts.  His 
higher  and  better  part  he  knew  lay 
beneath  the  ground,  reposing  in 
the  arms  of  the  queen,  while  he 
slept  a  troubled  sleep  in  his  lowly 
bed  in  Falun.  If  Ulla  at  any  time 
ventured  to  speak  of  their  love  and 
the  happiness  in  store  for  them, 
Elis  would  interrupt  her  with  an 
eloquent  description  of  the  splen- 
dours of  his  subterranean  home; 
of  the  inconceivable  wealth  which 
lay  undiscovered  there,  and  would 
launch  into  such  confused  and 
incoherent  rhapsodies  that  distress 
seized  the  poor  child.  She  could 
not  imagine  what  had  so  changed 
the  taciturn  Elis.  He  was  con- 
stantly tormenting  Dahlsso  and 
the  men  with  stories  of  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  lodes  of  abundant 
trcppgang ;  and  when  they  could 
find  nothing  but  worthless  stone, 
he  would  say,  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
that  apparently  he  alone  understood 
the  secret  signs,  the  significant 
writing  which  the  hand  of  the 
queen  herself  had  graven  on  the 
mineral,  and  that  it  was  enough  to 
understand  those  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics, without  endeavouring  to 
bring  to  the  surface  that  which  they 
revealed.  Sadly  the  old  foreman 
would  look  at  Elis,  when,  with 
Hashing  eyes, he  spoke  of  the  radiant 
paradise  which  shone  with  resplen- 
dent lustre  in  the  fathomless  caverns 
of  earth,  over  which   reigned  the 
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mighty     queen,    whose     bounden 
vassal  and  slave  he  was. 

"  Alas !  sir,"  he  once  whispered 
into  Pehrson  Dahlsso's  ear,  "  old 
Torbem  has  done  for  the  poor  boy." 

**  Believe  not,"  replied  the  other, 
"  such  foolish  miners*  legends,  old 
friend.  Love  has  turned  the  head 
of  the  excitable  Nerilcer,  that  is  all. 
Only  let  the  marriage  be  past,  and 
it  will  be  all  over  with  his  trappgan^ 
and  subterranean  paradises." 

The  marriage  day  fixed  by  Dahl- 
sso  at  length  drew  near.  For 
several  days  previous  to  it,  Elis 
Frobom  had  been  more  silent,  grave, 
and  taciturn  than  had  recently 
been  his  wont,  yet  he  had  never  so 
yielded  himself  up  to  his  love  for 
Ulla  as  during  that  time.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  be  absent  a  moment 
from  her  side,  so  did  not  descend 
to  his  work.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  dreams  and  visions, 
for  not  a  word  of  the  kind  passed 
his  lips.  Ulla  was  ftiU  of  joy ;  all 
her  fears  lest  the  secret  powers  of 
which  she  had  often  heard  the 
superstitious  miners  tell  might  lure 
him  by  magic  force  to  his  ruin  were 
dispelled.  Pehrson  Dahlsso,  too, 
said  smiling,  to  the  old  foreman, — 

"Did  not  I  tell  you  that  Elis 
Frobom  had  only  lost  his  head  with 
love  for  my  Ulla?" 

Early  on  the  marriage  itioruing — 
it  was  St.  John's  day — Elis  knocked 
at  the  door  of  UUa's  room.  She 
opened,  and  recoiled  in  terror  when 
she  saw  her  bridegroom,  dressed  in 
his  wedding  clothes,  pale  as  death, 
in  his  eyes  a  dull,  lurid  light. 

**  I  only  wish,"  he.  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "to  tell  you,  my 
dearest  Ulla,  that  we  stand  now  upon 
the  verge  of  highest  human  happi- 
ness. Last  night  all  has  been  re- 
vealed to  me.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  embedded  in  chloride  and  mica, 
lies  the  sparkling  ruby  almandrin, 
in  which  is  inserted  the  tablet  con- 
taining the  pictured  record  of  our 
future  life,  which  you  must  receive 


from  me  as  a  wedding  gift.  It  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  glorious  | 
blood-red  carbuncle  which  glitleis 
on  the  mountain's  brow  in  distant 
western  lands,  as  Indian  legends 
tell;  and  if  we,  united  in  dose 
affection,  can  gaze  together  iuto  ks 
luminous  depths,  we  will  be  able  to 
discern  the  mode  in  which  oor 
inmost  being  is  interwoven  litb 
the  branches  which  sprout  up  from 
the  heart  of  the  queen,  in  the 
centre  point  of  the  earth.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  bring  the 
stone  to  the  light,  and  that  1  will 
do  now.  Do  not  disturb  yourseH 
dearest  Ulla.     I  wiH  soon  return." 

Ulla  entreated  her  lover  witb 
teal's  to  desist  from  his  insane  pro- 
ject, since  she  felt  a  presentiment 
of  misfortune ;  but  Elis  assured  her 
that  without  the  precious  amulet 
he  could  never  have  another  happy 
hour,  and  laughed  away  her  tremors. 
He  hastily  embraced  his  bride  and 
hurried  from  the  house. 

The  guests  were  already  assem- 
bled to  conduct  the  bridal  pair  to 
the  church  at  Kopparbergh,  where, 
after  divine  worship,  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed.  Quite  a  bery 
of  gaily-dressed  girls,  who.  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  were  to 
lead  the  van  of  the  procession,  were 
already  dancing  and  jesting  abont 
Ulla.  The  musicians  were  tuning 
their  instruments,  and  trying  a  gay 
wedding  march.  It  was  ahnost 
noon;  yet  no  sign  of  Elis.  Sad- 
denly  several  miners  rushed  into 
the  room,  anguish  and  terror  on 
their  pale  faces.  A  fearful  land-dip 
had  happened,  and  Pehrson  Dahl- 
sso s  pit  had  entirely  fallen  in. 

"Elis!  my  Elis  is  dead!" 
screamed  Ulla,  and  sunk  at  her 
father's  feet  in  a  death-like  swoon. 
Dahlsso  now  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  Elis  had  descended  the 
shaft  early  in  the  morning,  and  had 
not  since  been  seen.  The  honor- 
struck  miners,  all  of  whom,  ((Ji- 
tunately,  were  among  the  wedding 
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gaests,  hastened  to  the  spot ;  bnt 
dl  their  efforts,  undertaken  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  proved  unavailing. 
Elis  Frobom  was  not  found.  There 
eoold  be  no  doubt  that  the  unfortu- 
oste  man  had  been  buried  under 
the  ^ling  earth  of  the  pit,  and  so 
aogoish  and  sorrow  fell  upon  the 
house  of  good  Pehrson  Dahlsso  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  fancied 
the  peace  and  rest  of  his  old  age 
seeored. 


The  good  select-man  bad  been 
long  dead ;  long  ago  his  daughter, 
UUa,  had  vanished  no  one  knew 
whither,  and  their  name  and  story 
had  become  a  tradition  in  Falun ; 
for  since  Frobom's  fateful  marriage 
day  fifty  years  had  fled.  One  day 
it  chanced  that  certain  miners, 
searching  for  a  through  passage 
betwixt  two  shafts,  found,  at  a 
depth  of  600  feet,  the  corpse  of  a 
yoQDg  man,  which,  when  brought 
to  the  daylight,  seemed  as  if  fos- 
silized—hardened to  stone. 

He  lay  as  if  asleep— so  fresh,  so 
well  preserved  were  his  features ; 
80  utterly  without  any  symptom  of 
decay  his"  handsome  miner's  dress, 
Aeiery  flowers  upon  his  breast.  The 
villagers  gathered  round  the  corpse; 
but  no  one  could  recognize  the 
features,  or  recollect  a  comrade 
who  had  recently  perished.  They 
were  about  to  carry  it  away  to 
Falun,  when  there  was  seen  de- 
scending the  Guffrisberg  a  grey, 
withered  woman,  supporting  her 
feeble  and  tottering  fhune  upon  a 
staff. 

**  Yonder  comes  the  old  St.  John's 
Day  witch!"  shouted  some  of  the 
men.  They  had  given  this  name 
to  the  woman  from  the  circum- 
stance that  every  year,  on  the  anni- 
▼CMaiy  of  St.  John's  Day,  she  never 
fciled  to  appear  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sunken  shaft,  round  which  she 
wandered  some  time,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  manifesting  the  utmost 


sorrow,  and  then  disappeared 
mysteriously  and  suddenly  as  she 
came. 

No  sooner  had  the  withered  crone 
perceived  the  body  of  the  man, 
than  throwing  away  her  staff,  she. 
flung  her  arms  wildly  up  towards 
heaven,  and  cried  in  heart-rending 
tones  of  grief:  •*  Oh,  Elis  Frobom  I 
my  Elis  I  my  sweet  bridegroom  !  " 
She  crouched  down  on  the  ground^ 
seized  the  stiffened  hands  and 
pressed  them  to  her  breast,  beneath 
whose  cold  exterior  there  still  beat 
a  heart  full  of  passionate  love. 

'*  Alas ! "  she  said,  at  length, 
looking  round  upon  the  bystanders, 
"you  have  all  forgotten  poor  UUa 
Dahlsso ;  this  man^s  happy  bride 
fifty  years  ago.  When  I,  in  grief 
and  sorrow,  was  journeying  to 
Omas,  old  Torbem  met  me,  and 
comforted  me,  saying,  that  I  would 
once  again  on  earth  see  my  Elis, 
whom  the  stone  had  swallowed  up 
upon  his  marriage-day.  And  so  I 
came  always  on  St.  John's  Day,  and 
looked  down  into  the  dark  depth, 
full  of  longing  and  true  love ;  and 
now,  after  all  the  years,  I  have  him 
again.     My  Elis  !— my  husband  ! " 

Again  she  flung  her  arms  about 
the  body  as  if  she  would  never  part 
from  it,  and  the  rough  miners 
stood  round  deeply  moved. 

Softer  and  softer  grew  her  sighs 
and  sobs,  till  they  died  away. 

The  miners  approached;  ten- 
derly they  would  have  raised  poor 
Ulla,  but  she  had  breathed  her  last 
upon  the  corpse  of  her  dead  bride- 
groom ;  and  when  they  sought  to 
lift  the  body  of  the  man,  which 
they  thought  hardened  to  stone,  it 
crumbled  in  their  hands  to  dust. 

In  the  church  at  Kopparberg, 
where  fifty  years  ago  the  pair  were 
to  have  been  married,  they  laid  the 
ashes  of  the  man,  and  beside  him 
the  corpse  of  his  bride,  faithful 
unto  death. 

J.  Matheson  Shaw, 
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THE  LAUNCHINa  OP  THE  LIFEBOAT. 
Br  THE  Bey.  F.  MacMoslanp,  LL.D. 

Sport  of  the  seething  Brine, 
She  sits  like  buoyant  seabird  on  the  wave ! 
As  if  she  said,  '*  Gome,  man  me  with  the  brave  ; 
And  let  us  glory  in  onr  work  to  save — 
Our  work  divine ! " 

They  launoh*d  her  with  a  Cheer ! 
Loudly  it  rose  upon  the  welcoming  wind ; 
Telling  what  kindly  sympathies  of  Kind, 
Man  to  his  fellow-man  in  danger  bind — 
O'ermastering  fear. 

They  launched  her  with  a  Prayer! 
The  words  rose  heavenwards  as  she  swam  afloat ; 
'*  May  God's  best  blessings  rest  upon  the  boat !  ! 

And  when  wild  dangers  gather,  may  He  note, 
And  shield,  and  spare ! " 

The  giant  billow  breaks 
Around  her,  as  she  curtseys  to  the  Sun ; 
Filled  with  great  deeds,  that  yet  are  to  be  done ; 
And  with  dear  Uvea,  that  yet  are  to  be  won, 
From  ocean  wrecks. 

O  great  and  glorious  strife ! 
O,  thrice  bless'd  vessel,  all  by  Mercy  plann*d ; 
With  brave  and  fearless  spirits  nobly  mann'd ; 
(Amid  the  grandeur  of  the  storm,  more  grand!) 
To  rescue  life. 

A  place  to  serve  has  each- 
One  on  the  land,  another  on  tlie  sea ; 
Some  where  soft  gales  with  silken  sails  agree ; 
Thine,  where  the  wild  foam-churning  billows  be ; 
Wild  storm-birds  screech ! 

Bat  won  is  highest  £une. 
Where  danger  is  the  greatest— toil  most  hard ! 
All  honour  to  the  Ships  our  coasts  that  guard ; 
But  higher  honour,  more  sublime  reward 
Illumes  thy  Name ! 
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No.  II. 


FEEGX7SS0N.    TANNAHILL,  AND    POLLOCK. 


«  And  eyen  they  whose  shattered  hearts 

and  frames 
If  ake  them  nnhappiest  of  poetic  names, 
yfhsX  are  thej,  if  they  know  their 

eafling  high, 
Bntcnish'd  perfomes  exhaling  to  the 

sky?" 

Uakt  of  the  Scottish  poets  are 
numbered  among  the  infanti  per- 
M  of  that  nation.  The  indomi- 
tible  energy  which  characterises 
her  sons  has  been  lavished  on  her 
flingen,  and  the  additional  impe- 
tuosity of  the  poet  has  been  the 
rain  of  many  of  them.  Confident 
of  their  own  latent  gifts,  and  fired 
with  ambition's  lofty  thoughts,  thej 
reckoned  flesh  and  blood  of  little 
aceoant  in  comparison  with  an  im- 
perishable song.  As  their  faculties 
defcloped,  new  desires  too  soon 
procured  for  them  unhappy  ex- 
petiences,  which  not  only  rifted 
tbeir  liyes  with  terrible  destruc- 
tion, but  when  set  in  lines  of 
melodious  verse  have  captivated 
people  old  and  young  alike.  High- 
strong  and  intensely  passionate, 
they  passed  their  days  in  fever- 
heata  of  anxiety,  and  in  tragic 
(ieoooements  reached  premature 
ends.  Lives  they  are  which  the 
modem  versifier  remembers  in  a 
sonnet  and  the  preacher  chooses  as 
teita  for  trite  moral  disquisitions. 
Their  childhood  was  passed  in  the 
blessed  ealm  of  the  country,  and 
strong  was   their  love    for   their 


fatherland;  their  hearts  cheered 
thf  m  in  the  days  of  youth ;  but 
with  budding  manhood  came 
sorrows  and  sadness.  In  their 
thoughts  dwelt  these  delightful 
words,  stamped  with  the  authority 
of  the  old  pensive  Ecclesiastes : 
'*  A  good  name  is  better  than  pre- 
cious ointment,  and  the  day  of 
death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth.**' 
Cultured  as  many  of  them  were, 
they  did  not  reach  those  length- 
ened vears  which  the  excellency  of 
knowledge  giveth.  In  their  ears 
liuj^ered  also  the  fond  sentence, 
*<  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young."" 
This  poetic  &ncy  of  the  Qreeks 
must  not  be  too  strictly  criticised  ; 
it  is  ever  old  and  ever  new.  For 
centuries  it  has  acted  on  sorrowing 
parents,  charms  more  potent  than 
any  hard  truths;  and  had  it  not 
touched  all  hearts  as  a  spell  it 
would  not  have  been  passed  down 
ou  human  lips  from  century  to  cen- 
tunr.  It  is  as  fresh  as  the  last 
and  best  coined  phrase  of  Disraeli  r 
it  is  more  epigrammatic  than 
Emerson's  shortest  sentence ;  mover 
powerful  than  the  strongest  words 
of  Carlyle.  And  even  although  it 
is  illusory  and  is  the  veriest 
myth  that  passes  in  modem  circn^ 
lation,  no  one  has  the  courage  to 
dispel  its  fictionary  solace,  or  to 
brush  away  the  delicate  web  of 
comfort  it  weaves  around  a  mother's 
heart. 
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During  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  early  beginning  of  this, 
it  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Scottish  muse  to  be  melancholy, 
tender  unto  sadness.  Her  music 
was  largely  made  up  of  wails  and 
dirges.  The  subjects  were  old  and 
threadbare.  The  strict  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  determined 
religious  feelings  of  the  people 
strongly  restrained  new  thoughts. 
No  similes  were  then  so  often  em- 
ployed by  the  poets  as  death, 
eternity,  and  the  grave,  and  the 
muse  was  jaded  and  worn  out  from 
having  so  long  journeyed  in  the 
one  direction.  Upon  crossbones, 
dissolving  skulls,  and  old  epitaphs 
the  bards  raised  strains  or  music 
worthy  of  better  subjects.  The 
atmosphere  was  sultry  and  the 
waters  were  stagnant.  It  was  the 
end  of  an  old  school  of  poetry, 
and  the  quiet  pause  which  preceded 
the  new.  The  poets  had  not  yet 
found  themselves  at  ease  with  the 
English  language ;  when  once  they 
saw  it  was  to  be  the  language  of 
the  nation  they  set  themselves 
diligently  to  master  it ;  but  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  their  En- 
glish verse  was  lifeless.  There 
then  followed  a  crushing  reaction. 
It  was  left  for  a  new  singer  to 
«how  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  native  tongue, 
and  with  Eobert  Bums  came  newer 
and  higher  poesy.  In  his  hands 
the  Doric  became  classic  Eomance 
deluged  the  land,  and  his  spirit  at 
once  remodelled  the  Scottish  muse, 
and  gave  to  verse  the  intense 
realism  of  modem  life  and  thought, 
from  which  it  had  been  long 
divorced.  Of  these  two  periods 
which  preceded  and  succeeded 
Bums,  f ergusson  and  Tannahili 
and  Pollock  may  be  taken  as  fair 
apecimen  poets;  their  lives  and 
works  bear  out  these  remarks. 
But  even  at  this  time  we  have 
hardly  got  over  those  ideas  of  life 
which  then  spoiled  so  many  useful 


lives.  English  poets,  vrho  held  in 
defiance  all  authority  and  estab- 
lished opinions,  were  the  models 
which  the  young  rhymesters  copied, 
while  the  manly  examples  of 
Crabbe,  Cowper,  and  AUan  Bamaay 
were  disregarded.  Imitation  did 
not  end  in  merely  copying  thdr 
styles  and  mannerisms,  but  youth- 
ful aspirants,  sad  now  to  contem- 
plate, dressed  as  they  dressed, 
lived  as  they  lived,  and  even  died 
their  deaths.  It  was  mebncholy 
plagiarism. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  many  of 
the  authors  of  our  touching  lyrics 
died  young,  and  in  circumstances 
unpleasant.  Some  of  our  sweetest 
songs  have  been  written  by  despon- 
dent hearts.  We  have  often  won- 
dered if  our  young  ladies  would 
continue  to  warble  some  of  these 
songs  in  the  impassive,  unfeeling 
manner  they  are  wont  to  do,  were 
they  aware  of  the  histories  of  the 
songs.  And  perhaps  it  fortunately 
is  a  strange  anomalous  affinity  that 
lyrics  charged  with  strong  person- 
ality, written  under  a  delirium  of 
pain,  and  impetuously  thrown  off 
as  a  relief  to  a  harrowed  heart, 
afford  joy  and  pleasure  to  the 
singers.  It  is  often  well  that  the 
public  do  not  greatly  interest  them- 
selves in  the  histories  of  some  of 
our  popular  songs,  else  the  glow  of 
sweet  feelings  which  they  expe- 
rience in  hearing  them  sung  would 
be  rudely  dissipated.  The  author 
of  the  beautiful  song  ^^Home 
sweet  Home*'  was  a  wearied  tn* 
veller  abroad,  and  had  not  enjoyed 
those  feelings  of  gladness  he  has 
immortalised.  "  The  Flower  o'  Dun- 
blane,*' which  is  a  delightful  song, 
was  written  in  sadness  by  its 
author. 

Tlie  blooming  flush  of  youth  is 
clearly  observable  in  the  Scotch 
singers,  and  they  possess  that  flow 
springing  from  newly-found  wealth 
which  seemed  to  have  been  as  joyfulto 
them  as  they  are  to  the  readers.  One 
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finds  but  little  consolation  in  the 
pbiloeophic  reflection  that  what  is  a 
serere  loss  to  the  individual  is  a  clear 
gain  to  the  commanitj.    Exclud- 
ing Burns^on  whom  nothing  new 
that  ia  true  can  be  written  after 
Garljle's  masterly    criticism,— the 
forlorn  hopes  of  North  Britain  are 
fiot  such  giants  in  the  literary  world 
as  are  to  be  found  in  England,  Itady, 
and  France ;  alongside  of  them  they 
are  pigmies ;  but  the  beauty  of  a 
daisj  or  a  cowslip  may  be  as  at- 
traetire  to  the  painter  as  that  of 
the  rose  or  the  pansy.      Classify 
them  as  we  may,  these  minor  men 
hare  suffered  as  much  as  the  most 
eminent.    Sorrow  is  allotted  to  all 
men ;  and  we  are  too  apt  to  take  the 
8QIT0WS  of  the  great  at  their  own 
estimate,  without    reflecting    that 
their  Bufferings  have  been  accounted 
faeafier  than  others  because  of  the 
dignitj    and    grandeur    of    their 
expression.    The     pain    which    a 
shepherd  lad  experiences    on  the 
rejection    of    his    lovesuit   by    a 
ploughman's  daughter  may  be  more 
^unite  and  lasting  than  the  spasm 
which  a  rhymester  feels    in    the 
unsnccess  of    bis    lore;    solitude 
heightens    the    one,    rhymes    and 
sonnets    take    the    edge    off    the 
other.     But  errors  are  as   neces- 
fluy  to  the  development  of  minor 
poets  as  they  are  of  master-spirits* 
Bobert  Eergusson  may  be  con- 
sidered   the    poetical    father     of 
Boms.     He    was    the     national 
baid'i  fayonrite ;  and  on  his  grave 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  the  Canon- 
pte  Boms,    from    some    scanty 
^vings,  erected  a  memorial  to  his 
loeoiQrj  and  wrote  an  epitaph  for 
^tombstone.  There  was  a  strong 
^nessin  their  lives.     Although 
the  one  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
^fnify.and  had  spent  his  days  in  the 
^f  in  its  pleasures  and  night  al- 
lurements, and  the  other  had  up 
to  manhood  enjoyed  the  gladness 
<^  the  country  and  the  freshness 
of  a  turn  servant's  occupation,  the 


two  had  much  in  common — the 
intense  relish  of  pleasure  wher- 
ever to  be  had,  extreme  delight 
in  whatever  they  delighted  in, 
strong  passionate  hearts,  and  care- 
less indifference  to  whatever  pleased 
them  not.  Admirers  of  the  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  admire  the  other. 
But  it  is  only  in  their  lives  that 
the  resemblance  holds,  for  it  widely 
diverges  the  moment  their  poems 
are  compared ;  then  the  master-hand 
of  the  later  compeer  stands  out 
pre-eminent  by  far. 

Fergusson  was  a  veritable  infante 
perduto.  His  life  was  as  a  rapid 
mountain  torrent,  in  its  eagerness 
to  reach  the  slopes  of  the  vale 
rushing  headlpng  over  large 
boulders.  It  reads  like  a  dream  of 
an  unstrung  mind,  fitful,  restless, 
terribly  anxious  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion, untimely  though  it  be.  Like 
Walter  Savage  Lander's  paintings, 
the  draugbtmanship  is  not  more 
fantastic  than  the  colours  are 
weird.  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing sometimes,  on  reading  the 
careers  of  some  of  our  gifted 
brothers,  if  a  man's  life  with  all  its 
responsibilities  be  faintly  realised 
in  holding  it  worth  a  mere  child's 
bauble,  or  an  irksome  task  to  be 
got  over  as  speedily  as  possible,  or 
a  cupful  of  pleasure  which  may 
be  drained  at  one  single  gulp  and 
its  contents  not  exhausted  in 
sips  and  mouthfuls  for  many  years. 
What  may  seem  to  us  as  a  delirium 
of  joy,  might  have  been  to  others 
a  racking  vision,  with  no  alleviat- 
ing pleasures,  except  the  expression 
of  the  mind's  fancies  in  ringing 
verse.  ''  Things  sad  to  bear,"  says 
Euripides,  ^'  are  pleasant  to  hear." 

Those  who  palliate  the  errors 
and  faults  of  men  of  intellectual 
endowments  will  find  in  him  one 
worthy  of  attention.  To  our  more 
sedate  readers  we  would  state  that 
it  is  but  just  to  remember  that  we 
owe  those  songs  and  poems  of  his 
to  the  very  same    genius  of  the 
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man  which  brought  him  low  and 
stained  his  name.  His  uras  one 
of  those  constitutions  with  which 
there  is  no  moderation.  An  anec- 
dote of  his  childhood  illustrates 
this.  Being  fond  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  he  was  reading  the 
chapter  wherein  the  parent's  duty 
is  inculcated  in  a  sententious 
manner,  and  entering  the  room 
where  his  mother  wa9,  he,  in  tearp, 
besought  her  to  whip  him.  The 
astonished  mother,  on  inquiring  the 
reason  of  the  request,  was  told, 
*'  Oh,  mother !  he  that  spareth  the 
rod  hateth  the  child." 

His  conduct  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  alike  eccen- 
tric. He  indulged  in  compositions 
of  a  satiric  vein,  and  a  *' youth- 
ful frolicsome  exhibition"  very 
strangely  procured  for  him  the  re- 
gard of  one  of  his  professors. 
Worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  dis- 
played an  ingenuity  in  freeing 
himself  of  a  task  he  disliked.  At 
the  morning  prayers  he  officiated  as 
leader  of  the  psalmody,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  gravely  rose  from  his 
desk  and  formally  announced,  **  Be- 

member  in  prayer "  (a  student 

who  was  present),  "for  whom,  from 
the  sudden  effects  of  inebriety, 
there  appears  but  small  hope  of  re- 
covery.'* 

Full  of  glee  and  love  for  adven- 
ture, his  career  at  the  University 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  very 
doubtful  respectability.  As  he  left 
it  he  abandoned  the  intention  of 
studying  for  orders.  Setting  about 
to  aid  in  supporting  himself  and 
his  poor  widowed  mother,  he  ob- 
tained a  clerkship  in  a  public  law 
office  in  Edinburgh,  which,  with  but 
a  small  interval,  was  the  only  situa- 
tion he  filled.  Many  of  the  first 
intellects  in  the  three  kingdoms 
have  been  occupied  in  youth  in 
copying  deeds,  writings,  and  sum- 
monses, and  drafting  wills  in  law 
offices;  from  simple  law  clerks 
many  of  oar  beat  judges  and  bril- 


liant autliors  have  arisen;  and 
among  that  class  there  are  as  many 
men  of  genuine  ability  and  start- 
ling genius  as  any  otaer  in  the 
world.  But  Fergusson  had  no  care 
for  his  occupation,  and,  indeed,  had 
no  interest  in  any  work ;  he  only 
enjoyed  writing  verses.  Hanja 
time  he  spoilt  official  extracts,  m>ai 
blunders  committed  by  his  atten- 
tion wandering  on  a  song  of  his  own, 
when  it  should  have  been  engaged 
writing  legal  phraseology.  Some- 
times be  would  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  his  copying  bj  composing 
verses,  and  off  he  went  to  the  new8- 

Eaper  office  with  them  fresh  from 
is  pen.  On  his  way  back  another 
subject  for  an  epigram  would  occar, 
which  also  required  to  be  tran- 
scribed and  handed  to  the  editor, 
and  then  he  would  settle  down  as 
best  he  could  at  his  stool  and  desk. 
Fergusson  was  as  great  a  pest 
to  his  superiors  as  Chattertou  wis 
to  the  attorney  in  whose  office  be 
was  apprenticed.  His  wit  and 
song  soon  drew  around  him  many 
of  the  first  characters  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  in  taverns  and  clubs  he 
was  glorious  company.  Very  many 
youthful  tricks  and  pranks  be 
played  upon  ignorant  vintners  and 
others,  to  their  exceeding  annoy- 
ance; and  for  a  bet  he  sung 
baUads  in  the  disguise  of  a  street 
singer.  Conviviality  had  a  strong 
fascination  over  him,  and  bis  lifo 
was  thickly  set  with  riotous  scraei. 
Dissatisfaction  with  life,  and  re> 
morse,  and  deeper  plunges  into 
conviviality — ^then  growing  melan- 
choly, religious  despair,  mental 
unrest  followed  in  qmck  succea- 
sion,  nntil  there  came  the  descent 
into  madness.  'Tis  sad  unto  teara 
to  read  of  him  in  hb  madness  per- 
sonifying a  king,  crowned  witii 
plaits  of  straw  of  his  own  handi- 
work ;  in  more  sane  mood  entreat- 
ing his  sister  to  come  and  sit 
beside  him  that  she  might  by  ber 
presence    dispel  the  retinue  that 
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liept  eoart  id  his  TiBions ;  and  anon 
be  would,  with  a  deep  pathoe  not 
excelled  in  bia  gayest  life,  sing 
some  old  ballads  and  ehaont  some 
old  melodies.  From  all  that,  and 
the  horrible  asjlums  of  those 
time?,  there  was  bat  one  exit,  in 
<leatb.  In  bis  twenty-fourth  year, 
and  in  the  solitude  of  a  cell,  lying 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  without  '^a 
hand  to  help,  or  an  eye  to  p^ty," 
all  that  was  mortal  of  this  Scotch 
poet  became  extinct.  It  wonld  be 
idle  to  pen  the  reflections  which 
•uch  a  career  suggests,  the  parra- 
tJTe  of  his  life  ia  its  best  criticism, 
—a  sermon  only  obeyed  by  them 
«bo  do  not  require  its  instruction, 
and  disregarded  by  them  who  stand 
«adly  in  need  of  its  lessons.  And 
in  a  strain  somewhat  prophetic  he 
referred  to  his  life  in  the  verses  ap- 
gx»priate]y    entitled    '*A    Tavern 

^Now  the  short  taper  wains  me  to  de- 
part 
Ere  Darkness  shall  assume  his  dreary 
Bwav; 
Ere  solitnoe  fall  heavy  on  my  heart, 
That  lingers  for  the  far  approach  of 
day.^ 

Between  his  life  and  that  of 
Chnatopher  Marlowe  at  an  early 
period  there  ia  much  similarity: 
both  spent  their  nights  in  drinking 
kawls  and  their  days  in  scribbling; 
tbeir  deaths  were  equally  igno- 
ffliokme*  In  gazing  at  the  stars 
tbej  knocked  their  heads  against  a 
atone. 

On  turning  to  Fergusson's  writ- 
ings we  are  &rst  surprised  at  their 
number  and  disappointed  with 
their  worth.  But  at  once  we  un- 
derstand the  admiration  of  Burns 
for  bis  poems.  His  love  for  land- 
scape and  delight  in  rural  life  is 
manifest;  he  revels  with  great 
ddight 

•*  On  gowany  braes, 
Whazs  peerless  Fancy  hands  her  court, 
And  tunes  her  lays/* 


And    no   less    did  he    enjoy  the 
peacefulness   of  the  farmer's  and 
shepherd's  life;  for  him, as  for  all 
true  poetic    souls,  the  beauty  of 
mountain  and  glen,    of  field  and 
river  had  ineffable  pleasure.    The 
pastoral    poems  of  a    town   bard 
greatly  touched  Bums ;  but  it  niay 
be  seriously  doubted  if  Fergusson 
excelled  in  these  attempts.    We  do 
not  think   he  has;  he  had  only  a 
poetic  eye  for  country  life  and  land- 
scapes, and  had  no  relish  for,  nor 
even  experience  of  its  every  day- 
pleasures,  that  peasant  poets  such 
as  John  Clare  had ;  his  descriptions 
are  tame,  and  his  shepherds  and 
rural    actors    are   flimsy    outlines 
after  the  old-fiuhioned  school    of 
classic  imitators.     To  these  defects 
let  there  also  be  added,  that  the 
English  language  but  too  plainly 
trammelled  his  English  verse,  and 
that  his  subjects    were    old,  and 
schoolbovish,   such     as     Odes     to 
Hope,    tity^    Disappointment,  on 
Fashion,  Tea,  and  even  Good  Eating, 
which  we  cannot  say  afford  matter 
for  good  readinc:.      North  of  the 
Tweed  the  English  language  then 
(1760-74)  was  not  even  spoken  by 
the  nobles,  far  less  the  people,  and 
allowance  must  be  granted  for  the 
difficulty  of  writing  with  freedom 
and  grace   in  the  sister    tongue. 
Headers     unacquainted    with    the 
language    of    North    Britain  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  at  once  ob- 
serving that  Fergusson  is  best  in 
his  native  Doric.     Constrained  and 
formal  in  his  ambitious  efforts  after 
the  ancient    and    English    classic 
models,  in    his  Scotch   verse    bis 
muse    asserts   its  nativity  in  un- 
doubted signs ;   she  was  a  homely 
Scotch  lass  adorned  the  most  when 
unadorned.       In    his    glib    native 
words  his  verse  rushes  on  with  a 
delightful  freeness  and  captivating 
charm.     His  sententious  lines  and 

I»hrases,  coined  from  common  fami- 
iarity  and  expressed  with  no  ap- 
parent effort,  recall  to  our  minds 
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social  life  and  manners  in  the 
northern  metropolis  with  greater 
distinctness  than  any  lengthened 
history  could.  The  atmosphere  of 
that  century  sweeps  over  us  in 
every  line ;  her  holidays,  fairs,  and 
sights  are  vivified  in  two  sentences ; 
they  epitomise  in  epigrammatic 
language  the  condition  and  thought 
of  the  people.  He  excels  in  his 
poems  descriptive  of  town  life,  and 
added  to  poetic  grace  there  is  the 
authority  of  a  correct  historian; 
many  phases  and  lights  of  Edin- 
burgh manners  are  preserved  in 
his  vigorous  lines.  He  was  no 
songster,  and  having  delineated  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  own 
times  alone,  his'  verses  are  now  not 
read  by  the  people,  although  sedu- 
lously referred  to  by  the  students 
of  former  days.  His  "  Leith 
Baces,"  "The  Election,"  and 
"  Auld  Reekie,**  under  which  name 
Edinburgh  is  yet  familiarly 
known,  are  all  portraits  worthy 
of  preservation  despite  their  faded 
colours  and  antiquated  workman- 
ship. His  language  is  expressive  ; 
thus  in  his  poem  **  To  the  Tron- 
Kirk  Bell,"  the  first  line  echoes  its 
sound — , 

''  Wanwordy,  crazy,  dinsome  thing.'* 

And  in  this  verse  he  happily  de- 
scribes a  winter  scene, — 

"  Now  mirk  December's  dowie  face 
Glowrs  owre  the  rigs  wi'  sour  grimace, 
While,  thro*  his  minimum  o'  space 

The  bleer-e'ed  son, 
Wi'  blinkin*  light  and  stealin'  pace. 

His  race  doth  run.'* 

But  they  possess  an  interest  to 
the  student  of  Scottish  literature 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  value. 
Burns,  like  Shakespeare,  drew  upon 
the  works  of  other  men  for  mate- 
rials ;  and  upon  Eergusson's  poems 
it  is  undoubted  that  he  framed 
many  of  his  most  successful  verses. 
For  example,  those  splendid  lines 


which  open  *'Tam   O'Shanter- — 
the  most  expressive  lines  perhaps 
in  any  literature — bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Eer^ason'i 
''  Hallow  Fair,"  and  the  outlines  of 
the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  *•  are 
similar  to  his  "Fanner's  Ingle."^ 
The  metre  which   Burns  so  often 
used,  and  in  which  his  muse  pos- 
sessed  considerable    freedom    and 
power,  has  come  to  be  generally  re- 
garded as    his  invention ;    if  any 
honour  is  to  be  awarded  in  this  re^ 
spect  it  should  be  given  Fergus^on, 
for  he  was  the  first  to  populaiize 
the    metre.    It    would,    however* 
be  as  great  a  mistake  to  assig^n  the 
authorship  to  Fergusson,  because  it 
was  in  use  before  his  days.     The 
metre  is  peculiarly  Scotch,  is  harsh 
and  grating,  and   far  from   being   , 
melodious ;  being  better  suited  for 
rhyming  epistles  an4   biting  Terse    , 
than  for  high  efforts  of  the  muse.     . 

The  name  of  Bobert  Tannahill, 
the  gentle  love-poet,  is  heard  wher- 
ever Scottish  songs  are  sung.  The  \ 
sad  tragedy  of  his  life  is  to  this  i 
day  but  imperfectly  told,  and  in 
that  condition  it  is  likely  now  ever 
to  remain;  not  because  of  the 
want  of  sympathetic  admirers,  but 
of  the  absence  of  satisfactory  in- 
formation regarding  the  mau  him- 
self. It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect, 
although  some  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers and  townsmen  of  his  birtb- 
place.  Paisley,  have  sent  fortb  many 
lives  and  editions  of  his  works,  that 
the  man  is  to  us  presented  as  an 
old,  mutilated  tombstone ;  beneath 
all  their  narratives  we  can  but 
with  great  straining  catch  an  idea 
of  the  living  man.  In  all  likelihood 
it  was  the  man*s  own  even-tenored 
ways  that  caused  his  biographers  to 
fail  in  presenting  a  characteristic 
portrait,  as  his  life  possessed  no 
strong  features.  With  all  that,  his 
sad  end  remains  an  enigma  unac- 
countable, and  far  beyond  our 
knowledge.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  the  biographers  grappled 
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with  tlie  simple  fact,  and  not 
eYoI?ed  reason  out  of  their  own 
coDsdousness.  When  we  are  told 
that  his  latter  end  was  the  result 
of  his  mental  strength  being  over- 
taxed, his  feelings  overcome  bv  nn- 
jast  criticism,  and  his  sensibility 
**  overwhelmed  with  captious  re- 
markB,"  we  naturally  look  for  evi- 
dence to  support  these  statements ; 
hat  on  searching  we  find  nothing 
hearing  on  the  subject,  not  even  a 
reliable  statement  in  the  remotest 
degree  from  his  friends  or  contem- 
poraries. And  as  no  man  hath 
jwwer  over  the  spirit  of  a  brother, 
it  is  with  humility  that  we  reflect 
upon  the  self  -  destruction  of  a 
poetic  life.  His  life  showed  him  to 
have  been  strangely  whimsical  for 
&  weaver  and  exceedingly  sensitive; 
hut  we  confess  to  holding  strong 
fieelings  against  the  plea  of  insanity 
in  such  circumstances.  It  is  now 
too  frequently  adduced,  and  seems 
to  be  the  last  resort.  In  many 
quarters  it  is  instantly  adopted  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trBrj,and  that  in  direct  violation  of 
ibe  law  which  sanctions  such  a  find- 
ing only  on  the  clearest  evidence 
possible  being  given.  It  is  mani- 
leat  to  all  readers,  from  the  abrupt 
conclusion  of  the  poet's  life  and  the 
extreme  paucity  of  information 
regarding  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded it,  that  at  one  time  or  other 
many  facts  in  his  life  have  been 
withheld.  The  fact  is  indisputable 
tiiat  the  mere  statement  of  a  man 
having  attempted  to  commit  or  suc- 
ceeded in  committing  suicide  is  of 
itself  no  actual  proof  of  insanity, 
though  it  shows  extreme  mental 
anguish  and  great  weariness  of 
He.  We  know,  and  many  of  our 
readers  will,  we  are  sure,  likewise 
know,  people  who  have  made  such 
attempts  in  a  rash  moment,  but  we 
would  never  think  of  branding  them 
as  insane.  Such  theorizings  of  bio- 
graphers should  not,  however,  be 
altogetiier  disregarded,  but  should 


only  receive  that  value  which  they 
are  entitled  to.  Life,  vnth  all  its 
joys  and  hopes,  must  have  been  ter- 
ribly painful  to  the  lyric  poet  when 
he  took  that  dire  step ;  and  a  critic 
is  not  without  painful  emotions  as 
he  meditates  on  such  a  tragic  death. 
Eelow  the  simple  statements  of  the 
provincial  biographers  our  imagina- 
tion finds  room  enough  to  play, 
and  in  the  heat  of  sympathy  we  fill 
in  as  our  fancy  glows  many  of 
these  pictures  of  great  inward  feel- 
ing, of  days  of  depressed  thought, 
long  still  nights  of  mental  anguish 
and  remorse,  and  hours  when  cold, 
clammy  despair  asserts  its  ruth- 
less supremacy,  which  ever  float  as 
feverish  visions  over  the  life  of 
such  melancholy,  despondent  bro- 
thers. And  in  such  moods  how 
many  known  troubles, — and  suffer- 
ings more  intense  because  unknown 
to  the  agitated  brain, — how  many 
small  events  are  hopelessly  magni- 
fied into  evils  unconquerable,  how 
his  teeming  brain  oecomes  the 
haunt  of  sickly,  phantom  dreams 
and  racking  visions,  and  how  his 
troubled  head  becomes  the  store- 
house of  all  byegone  lost  hopes 
and  false  steps  !  In  hours  of  such 
hard  self-communing  the  poor 
visionary,  lost  in  the  numerous 
company  of  his  own  weird  creations, 
in  the  powerful  tension  of  thought, 
finds  no  loophole  of  escape,  sees  no 
pleasure  again  in  his  well-worn 
life.  His  worst  self  then  suggests 
a  final  issue  in  self-destruction, 
which  revolting  thought  being  over- 
come, scruples  and  objections  are 
swept  away.  That  faithful  moni- 
tor. Memory,  having  become  lost, 
and  Self-control  having  also  become 
*  forgotten^  the  man  ends  *'  life's  mad 
career,  wild  as  the  waves."  Then 
follows  the  horrible  jerk,  which 
ends  all  thoughts,  all  cares  and 
woes,  and  sans  everything ! 

In    Paisley,    Tannahill's    birth- 
place, he  is  a  perfect  phenomenon, 
and  its  greatest  hero.    About  him 
12—2 
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the  natives  never  tire  of  talking, 
and  a  dozen  separate  editions  of 
his  poems  have  already  been  sold. 
'Tie  but  seldom  that  the  place  of 
the  nativity  of  a  minor  bard  takes 
so  intense  an  interest  in  a  singer  as 
Paisley  has  done  in  Tannahill.  The 
town  has  long  been  a  nest  for 
warblers,  and  to  this  day  it  num- 
bers upwards  of  a  score  of  candi- 
dates for  poetic  fame,  who  measure 
the  standard  of  excellence  by  his 
effbrfcs.  What  then  does  his  poetry 
possess  to  cause  such  enthusiasm  ? 
What  are  its  characteristics?  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  his  sad 
death  and  the  consequent  feelings 
of  pity  among  bis  admirers  have 
had  very  much  to  do  in  enhancing 
his  reputation,  for  during  his  life 
he  was  but  little  thought  of  out- 
side his  own  burgh,  w  ith  light- 
ning speed  bis  name  spread  over 
Scotland,  and  minor  bards  in  re- 
mote corners  rivalled  each  other  in 
proclaiming  the  worth  of  his  verse. 
He  is  essentially  a  love-poet,  and 
often  a  pensive  one.  His  muse  is 
tuned  with  plaintive  song.  It 
neither  fires  us  with  energy,  nor 
does  it  possess  the  virtue  of  being 
suggestive ;  it  is  soft  and  sweetly 
melodious.  In  place  of  exciting,  it 
soothes  the  rapturous  feelines  of 
lovers.  No  delirium  of  glad  joy, 
no  exultation  in  the  possession  of 
a  loving  heart,  no  intoxicating 
transport  of  the  divine  feelings, 
animate  his  lines  or  give  life  to 
his  quiet  music.  Everywhere  it 
18  autumn  with  russet  falling 
leaves,  departing,  riches^  and  set- 
ting suns  of  softest,  deepest  golden 
colours;  nowhere  is  the  rapid  rush 
of  life-givinff  spring  felt,  no  ful- 
ness of  newborn  wealth,  no  brac- 
ing, invigorating^  breeze  sweeps 
across  his  lines.  But  this  autumnid 
mellowness  is  relished  by  most 
lovers  of  the  Scottish  muse ;  it  is 
dear  to  the  contemplative  people  of 
her  straths  and  rivers.  The  con- 
scientious or  discriminating  reader 


will  be  apt  to  entertain,  perhaps, 
a  still  lower  estimate  of  his  poems 
and  songs ;  and  as  he  reads  all  the 
stray  and  unimportant  productions 
of  his  pen  he  may  very  readily  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  poet 
was  but  a  very  minor  one  when 
the  fine  frenzy  which  occasionally 
touched  him  was  awanting.  In 
such  productions — and  a  great 
number  they  are — the  author  is 
reduced  to  a  common  level ;  their 
ability  is  only  distinguished  by  its 
respectability,  their  tone  and  dic- 
tion being  common  in  the  extreme. 
The  reader  will  also  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  thej  are  all 
after  the  same  mould,  repeating 
the  same  thoughts,  echoing  the 
same  music  His  muse  had  become 
exhausted  and  jaded.  His  field 
was  limited  but  cultivated  to  ex- 
cess. His  stock  was  somewhat 
small,  and  it  is  no  wonder  to  find 
him  trading  and  retrading,  even  in 
the  best  market,  in  the  self-same 
articles.  Thus  *Hhe  mavis'*  he 
introduces  in  his  best  songa,  the 
*'  Braes  of  aienifier,'*  ''  Jeseie,  tiie 
Flower  o'  Dunbhine,"  **  Gloomy 
Winter's  now  awa',"  and  the 
"Bonnie  Wood  o'  Craigielee;" 
and  from  the  reiteration  of  snow 
one  would  think  he  had  no  means 
of  otherwise  describing  desolatkm; 
over  and  over  again  he  paints  tiie 
same  picture  with  but  a  new  figurs 
in  the  foreground.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  should  have  so  much  es- 
caped this  fault  of  writers  in  small 
coteries,  for  he  came  in  contact  bat 
rarely  with  a  fancy  stronger  than 
his  own.  And  we  most  seriously 
doubt  the  judiciousness  of  publish- 
ing all  he  wrote ;  of  many  writers 
we  know,  his  poems  demand  a  rigo- 
rous selection  for  his  lasting  fiime. 
As  the  last  edition  stands,  the  few 
flowers  are  scarcely  visible  from 
amongst  the  vast  number  of  weeds. 
His  songs  are  good  examples  of  the 
poems  which  are  most  popular 
among  the  common  people  of  Scot- 
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lind,  circulated  not  bo  much  ia 
)>apers  83  in  actual  song.  To  un- 
derstnnd  his  great  reputation  we 
require  to  enter  the  concert-room. 

Bat  his  csasterpiece,  •*  Jessie,  the 
Flower  o'  Dunblane,"  deserves 
liiore  than  a  passing  notice;  its 
popolaritj  calls  for  it  some  atten- 
tion, and  around  it  there  centres 
the  painful  interest  of  a  marred 
life  and  a  sad  love-story.  The  first 
two  verses  are  perfect  pieces  of 
art;— 

''The  snn  has  gane  down  o*er   the 
lofty  Benlomood, 
And  left  the  red  clonds  to  preside 
0  er  the  scene. 

While  lanely  I  stray  in  the  calm  sim- 
mer gloaming. 

To  muse  on  aweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o* 
Dmiblane. 

"  How  sweet  is  the  brier  wi*  its  saft 
faulding  blossom. 
And  Bweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle 
•'green; 
Yet  sweeter,  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this 
bosom, 
Is  loTely  yonng  Jessie,  the  flower  o' 
Dunblane." 

The  history  of  the  heroine  and 
tlie  poet  is  a  bit  of  romance,  and 
tends  to  illustrate  his  character. 
Jessie,  his  betrothed,  with  his  con- 
sent was  the  partner  of  a  fellow 
weaver  at  an  annual  dance. 
Jealoos  of  their  intimacy  during  the 
«Tenin^,  the  poet  followed  them  to 
Jessie*!  home,  and  concealed  himself 
in  the  passage  that  he  might  over- 
Itear  their  tfdk.  The  weaver  swain 
delighted  with  his  partner  and  em- 
boed  with  poetic  gallantry,  deemed 
tbat  a  good-bye  in  the  circum- 
stances could  not  be  spoken  to  his 
comely  partuer  without  the  eujoy- 
inent  of  a  single  kiss.  Unaware 
that  any  one  was  listening,  and  far 
^  thinking  that  the  ears  of  a 
lover  were  near,  which  according 
to  Biron  •*will  hear  the  lowesc 
wund,"  they  not  only  kissed,  but  the 
implement  thereof  caused  a  noisa 


too  beautiful  to  be  described.  In 
the  silence  of  night  the  smack 
easily  reached  the  poet's  anxious 
ears.  And  as  we  are  told  that 
such  formed  no  part  of  the  compact 
between  the  weaver  and  the  poet, 
Tannahill  became  furious,  his  love 
for  Jessie  there  and  then  ended, 
the  golden  thread  snapped  in 
twain.  The  blithe  and  pretty 
Jessie,  although  following  the 
saving  that  **  bonnie  lasses  gene- 
rally flirt  a  little  to  bring  blate 
lads  t-o  the  point,*'  miscalculated 
her  influence  over  the  bashful  [>oet 
lover,  and  next  morning  she  re- 
ceived verses,  penned  during  the 
night,  from  him,  which  opened 
thus : — 

**  But  when  I  knew  tliy  plighted  lips 

Once  to  a  rival  prest, 
Love-smothered  independence  rose. 

And  sporii'd  thee  from  my  breast." 

Perhaps  she  received  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  ofler  of  the  rival 
weaver,  which  she  accepted.  It  is 
said  their  union  was  a  happy  one. 

The  captiousness  of  a  critic  ia 
hushed  and  the  cavillings  and 
sneers  of  the  learned  are  laughed 
out  of  court  and  out  of  place  as  we 
hear  the  poet's  songs  sung  in  every 
town  in  Scotland  and  his  words 
loved  by  every  heart.  What  argu- 
ment can  withstand  the  power  of 
popular  song?  There  are  many 
things  in  which  success  may  bo  a 
false  standard  of  superiority,  but 
the  excellency  of  a  song- writer  ia 
best  known  by  his  success;  and 
Taunahill's  lilts  and  strains  of  the 
pensive  muse  will  long  survive  the 
detractions  of  his  objectors.  Words 
cannot  utter  the  power  of  love- 
songs.  They  carry  with  them  their 
own  judgment. 

**  Love  can  with  pleasure  drive  us  mad, 
Or  make  us  more  than  Sadness  sad." 

FergussoQ  and  Tannahill  are 
thus  bracketed  together,  as  their 
lives   had   tragic   conclusions,   and 
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their  hearts*  blood  was  poured  out 
to  the  very  last  drop  at  the  temple 
of  Parnassus.  They,  too,  in  their 
own  ways,  to  use  the  words  which 
Carlyle  sent  on  the  seal  to  Goethe, 
like  stars,  unhasting,  unresting, 
had  fulfilled  their  **  God-given 
"hest'M 

Turning  to  Eobert  Pollock,  the 
author  of  "  The  Course  of  Time," 
we  find  in  him  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  Scotch  Dissenting  clergy- 
man. His  youth  and  manhood 
witnessed  no  great  troubles,  he 
being  constrained  by  the  gloomy, 
strict  doctrines  of  his  Church.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  habits, 
and  is  a  pet  of  the  Scottish  Seces- 
sion Church ;  many  of  its  members 


scarcely  ever  looked  into  modem 
poetry,  but  having  their  theolo- 
gical tenets  set  in  his  austere 
verse,  his  poem  became  not  only 
popular  in  his  own  Church,  but 
with  the  general  public,  and  has 
passed  through  upwards  of  twenty 
editions.  Now  it  is  but  seldom 
read,  its  object  and  tone  being 
entirely  at  variance  with  those  d 
the  present  day.  But,  like  Henry 
Kirke  White,  he  was  destined  to  an 
early  grave,  and  in  the  year  1827, 
in  which  he  was  admitted  a  Ucen- 
tiate  of  his  Church,  and  his  volume 
of  poetry  appeared,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  His  thoughts 
as  well  as  his  muse  were  thoroughly 
orthodox. 


A   SONG   OF    LIFE. 

As  flows  a  river,  on  to  its  goal, 
And  aye  imresting  its  waters  roll ; 
Till  to  the  ocean,  it  pays  its  dole — 
So  wags  the  world  on,  whirligig  show, 
Bearing  ns  onward,  will  we  or  no. 
Down,  down  life's  river,  swiftly  or  slow. 

Vanity-Fair  time — pastime  of  man, 
Lotteries,  prizes,  win  ye  who  can. 
Mitre  or  motley,  blessing  or  ban ; 
Man  is  a  masker,  capp'd  and  bell'd  fool, 
Fate  is  his  master,  life  is  his  school. 
"Will-o'-wisp  phantom  over  a  pool ! 

Youth  is  the  springtime,  sing  with  the  lark. 
Summer  brings  autiunn,  care  and  its  oark, 
Then  the  end  cometh,  leap  i'  the  dark  ! 
So  flows  life's  river,  down  to  the  sea, 
Fathomless,  endless— eternity ! 
Nobody  knoweth  what  that  may  be  ! 
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By  J.  EoDEEiCK  OTlahagajt,  Baemstbe-at-Law. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

The  trials  by  eouit-martial  during 
the  year  1798  were  constant.  On 
the  6tb  of  August  of  that  year,  one 
xxnnposed  of  officers  of  rank,  as- 
aemoled  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Ltmerick,  for  the  trial  of  Horatio 
Townshend  Orpen  and  Kichard 
Orpen,  Esqs.,  of  *  the  county  of 
£erry,  charged  with  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  rebellion.  The  pro- 
secution was  conducted  by  Hurry 
Beane  Grady,  with  Messrs.  Casey 
and  Goinnr,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Meredyth  Monsell.  The  prisoners 
were  assisted  also  by  counsel.  They 
had  Messrs.  Hartwell,  Jeremiah 
Keller,  John  and  Stephen  Dickson, 
aad  for  their  attorney  Mr.  Henry 
Hanett. 

The  case  ha?ing  wholly  failed  to 
establish  the  charge,  the  prisoners 
^m  acquitted.  It  is  most  probable 
this  charge  against  uiembers  of  a 
respectable  family  was  instigated 
-by  prirate  malice,  as  was  found 
to  be  often  the  case  in  those 
troubled  times. 

The  Munster  SpringCircuit  of  1806 
was  presided  oyer  by  Judge  Mayne, 
and  Charles  Kendal .  Bushe,  then 
Solicitor-General.  Of  Judge  Mayne 
there  is  not  much  to  narrate.  He 
is  chiefly  remembered  by  the  re- 
mark of  the  facetious  Jerry  Keller, 
wbo,  on  learning  that  Edward 
Mayne,  in  1805,  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the 


room  of  Judge  Finucane,  deceased, 
went  into  that  court  to  look  at  him. 
The  wit  of  the  Munster  Circuit 
having  stared  for  a  short  time  at 
the  newly-nmde  judge  was  over* 
heard  saying,  with  a  sigh,  *'Ah, 
Mayne,  your  gravity  has  placed  you 
up  there,  while  my  levity  keeps  me 
down  here."  But  of  his  associate 
on  the  Munster  Circuit,  there  is, 
indeed,  much  to  record ;  yet  as  the 
name  and  fame  of  Charles  Kendal 
Bushe  have  been  already  abundantly 
related,  I  must  try,  in  my  remarks 
respecting  him,  to  avoid  going 
over  beaten  ground.  His  early 
career  was  indicative  of  future  emi- 
nence. He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bushe  and  Kathe- 
rine  Doyle,  sister  of  Major- General 
Doyle,  Governor  of  Guernsey  and 
Colonel  of  the  Connaught  Bangers. 
The  future  Chief  Justice  of  Ire- 
laud  was  born  at  Kilmurry,  in  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  in  1767,  and  en- 
tered Trinity  College  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  His  career  in  our  University 
was  brilliant,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. He  swept  away  all  the 
honours  in  science  and  classics,  and 
gained  a  scholarship  in  1785,  with 
eight  first  best  marks.  The  best 
proof  of  his  ability  is  evidenced  by 
the  names  of  those  who  were  the 
competitors  over  whom  he  triumphed 
^Plunket,  Graves,  Tone,  Magee. 
In  the  College  Historical  Society, 
Busho  acquired  that  oratorical  ex- 
cellence which  gained  him  the  eu- 
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logy  of  a  competent  judge  of  public 
8p^ers.  Of  his  talents  Lord 
Brougham  says:  "Hi«  power  of 
narration  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
equalled.  Perfect  simplicity,  but 
united  with  eloquence — a  lucid  ar- 
rangement  and  unshaken  connection 
of  all  the  facts — the  constant  intro- 
duction of  the  roost  picturesque 
expressions,  but  never  as  ornaments 
— these,  the  great  qualities  of  nar- 
ration, accomplish  its  great  end  and 
purpose ;  they  place  the  story  or 
the  scene  before  the  hearer  or  the 
reader  as  if  he  witnessed  the  reality. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
temperate  and  chaste  and  eveik 
nubdued  tone  of  the  whole  is  un- 
varied and  unbroken ;'  but  such 
praise  belongs  to  every  part  of  the 
great  speaker's  oratory.  The  utmost 
that  partial  criticism  could  do  to 
find  a  fault,  was  to  praise  the 
suavity  of  the  orator  at  the  expense 
of  his  force."  *  John  Kemble  de- 
scribed him  as  the  greatest  actor 
off  the  stage.  This  reference  to 
the  stage  recalls  to  my  recollection 
an  anecdote  highly  characteristic  of 
Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  The  love 
of  theatricals  was  very  prevalent  in 
hid  native  county  of  Kilkenny,  and 
Biishe  was  in  great  demand  for 
amateur  performances.  He  was 
considered  an  excellent  judge  of 
acting,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
appealed  to  by  the  performers,  who 
sought  his  opinion  as  to  who  a6ted 
best.  Bushe  was  naturally  reluctant 
to  answer  this  invidious  question. 
He  tried  to  avoid  it  by  saying,'*  that 
comparisons  were  odious  ;*'  but  all 
was  in  vain.  They  would  have  his 
opinion,  so  he  resolved  to  stat«  it. 
"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he 
said, "  if  I  must  say  who  acted  b?st, 
you  must  all  promise  me  not  to  be 
offended  by  my  preference." 

'*  We  all  promise,"  was  the  unani- 
mous response. 

**  Then  I  declare,  most  solemnly," 


replied  Bushe,  ''  I  think  the  promj 
ter  acted  best ;  for,  during  the  ei 
tire  play,  I  heard  the  most  and  m 
the  least  of  him.** 

A  burst  of  laughter  at  Bushe 
happy  mode  of  getting  rid  of  th 
delicate  responsibility  rewarded  hi 
claralion. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  179< 
and  for  some  time  devoted  his  a 
tention  to  literature  and  politic 
He  threw  himself  heart  and  soi 
into  that  Spartan  band  that  resists 
the  waves  of  corruption,  as  the 
surged  onwards  to  swamp  the  libel 
ties  of  Ireland.  His  family  wei 
long  known  among  the  foremost  i 
the  friends  of  popular  measurei 
Many  had  seats  in  the  Irish  Houfl 
of  Commons,  and,  from  the  days  < 
the  Bevolution  to  the  Union,  wet 
always  ranged  on  the  aide  of  thai 
fatherland.  In  1775  Oervase  Pw 
ker  Bushe,  then  one  of  the  FarJiH 
mentary  leaders,  took  charge  of  tk 
Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  ca^ 
rying  of  this  measure  was  in  ni 
small  degree  due  to  his  talents  an< 
his  patriotism.  Incited  by  suc^ 
example,  Charles  Kendal  Busb^ 
when  in  1797  he  was  elected  niemi 
her  for  the  borough  of  Callanj 
county  Kilkenny,  at  once  took  hu 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  Csstl^ 
party,  and  his  surpassing  eloquence 
soon  placed  '  him  in  .  a  protnioeu^ 
position  in  the  House.  The  In«b 
Government  were  most  anxious  t6 
enlist  him  in  office,  and,  iu  1799,1 
when  his 'professional  prospects  and 
political  ability  were  alike  rt'^ 
nowned,  he  was  visited  at  h^ 
houKO  in  Bagot  Street  by  two  etavi' 
sariei  from  the  Viceroy,  I^ow^ 
Cori.wallis,  who,  in  the  name  of 
his  Excellency,  offered  him  the  offic*? 
of  Master  of  the  KoUs,  or  that  ol 
law  officer  of  the  Ciown.  As  Mr. 
Bushe  was  a  decideu  foe  to  i|»«^ 
then  impending  measure  of  legiw*' 
tive  Union,  he  decUued  this  hi^^ 


*  Statetmen  of  the  time  ol  George  III. 
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log  cBor  in  courteous  terms.  He 
wrote  as  well  as  spoke .  against  a 
messore  he  belieyed  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  Ireland,  and  his  pam- 
phlet *' Cease  your  Punning"  is 
iifeljr,  jet  forcible  in  the  argument. 
It  reminded  Lord  Brougham  of  the 
satires  of  Swift. 

It  IB  highly  creditable  to    the 
British  Government,  that  when  the 
rietorj  orer  Ireland  was  won,  aud 
the  Union  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
MinisterB  did  not  allow  resentment 
against  their   bitterest   and   most 
powerful  antagonists  to  senre  as  a 
barrier  against    their  professional 
adyaucement.      The    Kgbt    Uon. 
George  Ponsonby,  a  resolute  anti- 
Uniouist,  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  in  1805  ;  Currao, 
also  anti-Unionist,  became  Master 
of  the  Kolls;  JSaurin  aud  Bushe 
re^tectiTcly  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General;    and  Pluuket  was   soon 
employed  by  the  Crown.    The  emi- 
Bfence  of  Bushe  at  the  Bar  was  very 
much  owing  to  his  industry,    lie 
carefully  prepared  his  speeches,  and 
his  lact  aud  judgment  were  so  great 
tbat  he  seemed  always  carried  away 
by  his  feelings  when  he  really  was 
enly  speaking    on    behalf   of   his 
dient.  His  expressions  were  always 
s^gant,  often    forcible,  yet   their 
amuigement  covered.the  weak  parts 
ef  his  case ;  and,  if  he  was  betrayed 
Ij  his  zeal  into  the  use  of  lan- 
gnage  he  had  not  pre-arranged,  he 
iMoaged  so  to  amalgamate  the  ex- 
tSBporaneous  with  the  prepared — 
tbat  no  one  could  detect  the  fusion. 
While  acting  as  judge  on  the 
Monster  Circuit,  he,  for  the  first 
tune,  gave  the  Munster  Bar  indica- 
tions of  that  ability  as  a  judge, 
which,  in  after  years,  distinguisbed 
Uu  as  Chief  of  the  King's  Bench. 
At  Emiis,  Limerick,  Tndee,  and 
Cork  there  were  many  important 
I  tried  before  him,  both  on  the 


civil  as  well  as  the  criminal  side  of 
the  court,  and  the  rulings  of  the 
Solicitor-General  gave  very  general 
satisfaction. 

When  the  admissibility  or  rejec- 
tion of  evidence  was  to  be  disposed 
of,  the  Associate  Judge  showed 
sery  considerable  knowledge  of  the- 
rules  which  regulate  that  important 
branch  of  common  law;  and  when 
it  became  his  province  to  charge 
the  juries,  then  his  logical  mind  aud 
remarkable  powers  of  narration 
came  forth  in  all  their  power  and 
gracefulness.  The  Munster  Bar — 
lately  accustomed  fur  a  series  of 
circuits,  to  the  platitudes  of  Judge 
Day,  the  prosy  charges  of  Baron 
M*Clelland,  or  Prime  Sergeant 
Browne  * — were  delighted  with  the 
lucid  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  Solicitor- General  presented  the 
facts,  as  proved  by  evidence,  to  the 
jury.  The  cases  were  often  com- 
plicated, the  evidence  often  con- 
flicting, titles  to  lands  perplexing,, 
and  the  links  of  evidence  of  the 
slightest.  Under  the  perspicuous 
arrangement  of  the  Associate  Judge, 
the  chaotic  mass  soon  appeared  te 
form  a  clear  and  logical  sequence ; 
everything  of  importance  was  put 
in  its  proper  light ;  every  irrelevant 
or  unreliable  piece  of  evidence  eati* 
mated  accordmgly ;  and  the  jury^ 
thus  assisted,  seldom  failed  to 
bring  in  a  satinfactory  verdict. 

To  the  members  of  the .  Munster 
Cir<;uit  the  Solicitor-General  was 
linked  by  many  ties  of  association 
and  friendship.  With  some  he  had 
fought  the  battle  of  his  country's 
legislative  freedom,  and  though 
they  were  defeated,  the  bonds  of 
friendship  were  not  weakened  by 
that  result.  With  others,  he  had 
lon^  professional  and  social  ac- 
quaintance, and  these  invited  him 
among  them  with  that  pleasure 
which  kindred  tastes    create    and 


*  Prinie  8erg«uit  Brotrne  was  the  last  who  held  this  rank. 
Moore  «m  apiKnnted  Fint  Seigeant. 


On  hie  death  in  ia05  Arthur 
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preserve.  Buahe  was  a  delightful 
companion.  He  had  a  fund  of 
anecdote  which  he  freelj  communi- 
cated, and  the  wits  of  the  Munster 
Bar  contributed  their  quota  in  re- 
turn. Ljsaght  and  Keller  might 
have  profited  by  one  trait  in  the 
Solicitor-General ;  for  while  they 
would  not  scruple  to  say  a  sharp 
word  if  it  raised  a  laugh,  he  was 
careful  not  to  utter  a  syllable  which 
could  inflict  pain.  No  one  was 
ever  more  studiously  free  from 
malignity  or  personal  vanity. 
Though  often  playful,  he  was 
never  coarse.  But  he  loved  a  good 
mot,  I  never  saw  him  laugh  more 
heartily  than  when,  on  a  law  argu- 
ment coming  on  in  the  King*s 
Bench  while  he  was  Chief  Justice, 
a  very  proey  barrister,  Mr.  Scott, 
was  to  open  the  case ;  but  when  he 
came  in  be  said :  '*  My  lords,  I  must 
beg  to  be  excused  addressing  your 
lordships,  for  I  am  quite  tired.  I 
have  been  speaking  for  three  hours 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and 
Deed  some  refreshment." 

**  Oh,  certainly,  we'll  excuse  you, 
Mr.  Scott,*'  blandly  replied  the 
Chief  Justice.  On  which  Mr.  Scott 
bowed  and  withdrew  to  the  coffee^ 
room. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  the 
Ohief  Justice,  addressing  the  leader 
of  the  common  law  Bar,  **  you  are 
with  Mr.  Scott,  so  you  can  pro- 
ceed." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I'd  rather  npt, 
for  I,  too,  am  very  tired,"  said  the 
learned  counsel  thus  addressed. 

•*  Why,  surely,  you  have  not 
been  speaking  for  three  hours," 
said  the  Chief  Justice.  "  What  has 
tired  you  ?  " 

"Listening  to  Mr.  Scott,  my 
lord,"  responded  Mr.  Holmes.  The 
Bench  and  Bar  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  roar  of  laughter  thus 
elicited. 

There  are  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes related  of  Bushe.  A  barris- 
ter, whose  person  was  not  kept  over 


clean,  once  complained  to  him  of  a 
sore  throat. 

''I  can  cure  you,"  said  Bushe* 
^'  but  I  fear  you'll  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  following  my  prescription." 

*'  Let  me  hear  it,  at  all  events," 
said  the  invalid. 

"  Get  a  tub  of  hot  water,  and 
put  your  feet  in  it.  Then  get  a 
pint  of  bran  and  rnb  your  legs  and 
toes  with  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"  I'd  call  that  very  like  washing 
my  feet,"  said  the  invalid. 

"  I'm  obliged  to  admit,"  gravely 
observed  Bushe,  "  my  receipt  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  that  objection^*' 

When  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Fed, 
then  Mr.  Peel,  was  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  he  encountered  a  very 
plain-spoken  Munster  man  who  had 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Bushe.  He  had  often  heard 
him  winning  verdicts,  and  Mr.  Peel 
was  much  amused  by  his  remarks. 
He  inquired  of  the  bucolic  dealer, 
"what  was  Mr.  Bashe^B forte." 

This  was  a  difficult  word,  so  Mr. 
Peel  had  to  alter  it.  He  inquired 
"what  Mr.  Bushe  was  mosc  re- 
nowned for  at  the  Bar." 

This  was  a  little  more  inteliigibla 

"  You  mane  what  he's  famous  forf* 

"  Exactly." 

"Well,  then,  he's  famous  for 
one  thing  beyond  all  the  oth» 
counsellors,  aud  that's  the  jury." 

''Indeed,  how  does  he  succeed 
with  them  ?  ** 

"  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  He  just  blar- 
neys them.  Eirst,  he  hutthers  them 
up,  and  then  heslithers  them  down." 

I  question  whether  the  terms  of 
explanation  were  not  as  unintelli- 
gible  to  the  English  Chief  Secre- 
tary as  the  term  forte  to  the  Mun- 
ster farmer. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Munster 
Circuit,  whom  I  shall  mention  hiter 
on,  Harry  Cooper,  was  addressing 
the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench  one 
day,  when  he  suddenly  paused  in 
his  argument,  j 
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"Pnj  proceed,  Mr.  Cooper,"  said 
Cldef  Justioe  Bushe. 

**Iam't,  mj  lord,"  upluttered 
Hinj,  io  his  singularly  rapid  utter- 
uce.  '^I  can't  go  on  as  long  as 
J[»igeCnmpton  is  shaking  his  head 
tfmc." 

"I  resDj  was  not  aware  of  ifc," 
aid  Jadge  Crampton,    apologeti- 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  Mr. 
Ox^;'  remarked  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticf,  **  that  jDj  brother  Crampton  is 
idacendant  of  Lord  Burleigh."* 

*I  WM  not  aware  of  it,  my  lord," 
ftiiped  out  Harry,  and,  turning 
fouad  to  me,  who  eat  dose  behind, 
»  vhispered,  "  And  he  (meaning 
h  jadge)  is  as  great  an  actor  as 
Wf  Lord  Burleigh  was." 

^fynpoB  of  Judge  Crampton, 
we  habits  of  total  abstinence 
wre  not  fully  shared  by  his  social 
^ct  I  may  here  record  a  veritable 
Egil  hoM  mot,  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
^  to  excel.  Baron  Greene  asked 
fc  Chief  "  what  Judge  Crampton 
«*  doing  in  Germany." 
^Moely,"  repUed  the  Chief, 
wh  a  merry  twinkle  of  his  bright 
ijes,  ''making  a  traverse  absque 
k(i);;t 

At  it  is  not  my  province  to  refer 
bthis  great  judge  more,  save  as  in 
*Mection  with  the  Munster  Cir- 
JB,  I  must  only  further  mention 
4rt  hewent  the  Munster  Spring 
feoit  in  1815  41s  associate  to 
Wge  Moore  ;  again  the  Spring 
^»k  of  1817  as  companion  to 
^rfpMayne;  the  Spring  Circuit 
*I818  with  Judge  Moore;  the 
?«»wr  Circuit  of  1820  with  Ser- 
jonft  Joy;  and  the  Spring  Circuit 
«f  1821  with  Baron  Pennefether. 

Ae  Bolieitor-G^neral  was  raised 
^  %  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
^>B|!'tBeneb,on  the  resignation  of 
m  Homes  in  1822.    He  never 


went  the  Munster  Circuit  afler 
becoming  Chief  Justice.  Bound  to 
Kilkenny  by  ties  of  affection  and 
property,  he  did  not  care  to  wander 
far  from  his  ancestral  home,  and 
passed  most  of  his  vacations  at  £il- 
murry.  He  continued  to  preside 
over  the  Queen's  Bench  for  many 
years,  and,  on  his  retirement,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Bia;ht  Hon. 
Francis  Blackburne.  Chief  Justice 
Bushe  died  in  1843,  sincerely  and 
deservedly  lamented. 

In  the  Spring  Circuit  of  1807 
the  judges  of  assize  for  the  Mun- 
ster Circuit  were  Baron  William 
Cusack  Smith  and  the  Hon.  Judge 
Fletcher.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
meet  with  two  men  more  dissimilar 
in  many  respects.  While  Baron 
William  Smith  was  courteous  and 
genial  in  his  manner,  Judge  Flet- 
cher was  remarkable  for  a  brusque 
demeanour,  nearly  approaching  to 
rudeness.  A  brief  notice  of  these 
two  judges,  who  have  long  passed 
away,  may  be  desirable. 

Sir  William  Cusack  Smith,  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  born  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1768.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  judge  and  father 
of  a  judge ;  his  father.  Sir  Michael 
Smith,  haviug  been  first  a  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  from  1793  to  1801, 
when  he  was  appointed  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  where  he  sat  until  1806, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  great 
ornament  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
the  Bight  Hon.  John  Fhilpot 
Curran.  Sir  William  Smith  was 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar  about  the 
year  1790,  and  in  1795  received 
the  silk  gown  of  Kinji's  Counsel. 
He  then  entered  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  until  the  time  of 
the  Union.  In  that  year,  1800,  Mr. 
William  Smith  was  appointed  Soli- 
citor-General, and  it  appears  that 


^-fcfchi*«  name,  Philip  Cecil  Crampton,    probably  suggested  this  remark. 
'^^Pwarf *»•  eODsidered  very  significant. 
t  AlHfetffld  Bu>de  of  pleading. 
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ti^e  law  offipers  in  those  days  went 
circuit  ar  judges;  for  in  1801 
a  very  singular  occurrence  took 
place — father  and  son  both  going 
circuit  as  judges — Baron  Smith  and 
bis  son,  the  Solicitor-General.*  On 
the  27th  December,  1801,  the  Soli- 
citor- General  became  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  the  resignation 
of  Baron  Metge.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Sir  Michael  Smith,  in 
1808,  the  baron  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  baronet,  and  assumed  by 
sign  manual,  upon  the  decease  of 
hi8  mother,  the  name  and  arms  of 
Cusack.  He  married  Hester,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Berry,  Esq., 
of  Eglish  Castle  in  the  King'd 
County.f  Sir  William  Smith  was 
a  very  accomplished  man,  fond  of 
society  and  of  sitting  up  late,  which 
often  made  him  very  late  in  court. 
His  charges  have  been  collected  and 
published.  One  extract  must  suffice 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  style. 
Alluding  to  the  cordiality  of  feeling 
among  country  gentlemen  produced 
and  cemented  by  partaking  of  the 
same  field  sports,  when  charging 
the  grand  jury  at  the  Carlow  sum- 
mer assizes  in  1833,  Sir  William 
said :  ''  T  would  celebrate  the  fox- 
cover,  the  race-course,  the  pret^erve, 
as  so  many  Kunnymedes  if  we 
could  sign  there  the  great  charter  of 
national  conciliation.  1  would  cheer 
the  steeplechase,  or  the  horse  race, 
if  concord  was  the  latent  goal,  and 
on  the  flag  of  the  winning  post  was 
inscribed  Harmony  and  National 
Conciliation." 

Judge  Fletcher  was  originally 
destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
of  which  his  father  was  an  eminent 
practitioner.  He  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar  in  1778,  and  had  been  such 


•  •*  Burke*8  Peerage." 

t  The  lecond  ion  of  thii  marriage  was  the  late  Matter  of  the  Bolk,  the  Bight  Em. 
Thomas  Berry  Onsaek  Smith  ;  he  was  a  great  lawjer  and  an  excellent  bat  Bomevhit 
irritable  judge.  Prom  the  number  of  initial  letters  to  his  name,  T.  B.  G.  Smith,  be  wai 
frequently  ciUled  **  Alphabet  Smith,"  and,  evincing  some  deficiency  in  litentnie,  Arehbiihop 
Whately  said  **  he  was  a  man  of  more  letters  than  learning." 

X  Personal  Sketches  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  vol.  i. 


a  diligent  student,  that  few  lawjers 
of  many  years'  standing  equalled 
him  in  profound  legal  learning. 
'  Tet  his  great  knowledge  remained 
for  some  years  unsought,  and  he 
experienced  that  hope  deferred 
making  the  heart  sick,  arising  from 
roaming  the  hall  term  after  term 
without  briefs,  or  going  from  one  \ 
assize  town  to  another  on  circuit 
without  practice.  As  1  always 
thought  that  much  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
surliness  was  owing  to  the  terrible 
privations  he  endured  in  his  battle 
for  fame,  so  it  is  very  probable 
Judge  Fletcher's  mind  grew  irri- 
table,  his  temper  soured,  and  bia 
manner  rude,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  encouragement  afforded 
him  in  these  early  days.  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  says,  *'  He  was  a  clerer 
man,  an  excellent  lawyer,  but  with 
a  surly  temper  combined  with  a 
kind  heart  and  an  honest,  free- 
epirited  principle,  which  never  for- 
sook him  either  in  private  life  or  at 
a  public  functionary.**  % 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  professkm 
in  which  business  cornea — when  it 
does  come — more  rapidly  than  the 
Bar.  Lord  Mansfield  declared,  in 
his  case  there  was  no  gradation 
between  nothing  at  all  and  £2,000 
a  year.  I  remember  the  present 
universally-respected  Baron  Fits- 
gerald  without  any  court  practice^ 
and  at  a  bound  sharing  the  leading 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Ghancarr 
with — and  the  worthy  opponent  of 
— Mr.  Christian.  So  a  distinguished 
argument  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  1782,  when  the  advocate 
overpowered  a  corrupt  Bench  re- 
solved to  crush  him,  stamped  upon 
Mr.  Fletcher  the  mark  of  profes- 
sional as  well  as  public  approbt- 
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tioDy  and  tbeDceforth   his  fortune 
was  assured.    The  Irish  House  of 
Commons  opened  its  portals  to  the 
champion  of  popular  rights,  and 
dmii^   Lord    Fitzwilliam's  short- 
lired  administration  of  the  Yiceroy- 
alty  of  Ireland  in  1795,  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  nominated   a  King's  Counsel. 
Though  a  consistent  anti-Unionist, 
bis  pditical  exertions  were  no  bar 
to  his  promotion.    In  1806  he  was 
added  to  the  Common  Pleas  judges, 
then  comprising  Chief  Justice  Lord 
Nc^bmy,  with    Judges    Fox   and 
Johnson.     Shiel,  in  his  *^  Legal  and 
Political  Sketches,"  gives  an  amus- 
ing description  of  Lord  Norburj 
and  bis  yoke-fellows,  and  as  they 
occasionally    went    the    Munster 
Circuit,  I  may  introduce  the  extract 
here.     "Judge  Fletcher's  charac- 
teristic   was    moroseneds*    rather 
than  irritability ;    but  he  had  an 
honest  Tehemence  and  impetuosity 
about    him    which,  whenever    his 
sense  of  propriety  was  violated,  he 
could  not  restrain.      When   Lord 
Norbury  was  giving  judgment  (if 
the  oUapodrida  which  he  served  up 
for  the  general  entertainment  can 
be  so  called),  the  spectacle  derived 
from    the    aspect  of  his    brother 
judges  furnished  a  vast  accession  of 
amusement.     Judge   Fletcher,  in- 
dignant at  all  the  absurdity  which 
was  thrown  up  by  Lord  Norburv* 
ind  which  bespattered  the  Bench, 
began  expressing  his  disgust  by  the 
character  of  bilious  severity  which 
spread    over    his  countenance,   of 
which  the  main  characteristic  was 
a  fierce  sourness  and   a  scornful 
discontent    Judge  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  anger,  and  placing  his  elbows 
4m  the  bench,  and  thrusting  his 
benched  hands  upon  his  mouth,tried 
to  stifle  the  indignation  with  which, 
however,  it  was  obvious  he   was 
swelling.    After  a  while  a  growl 


was  heard  from  JilOge  Fltltithe 
while  Judge  Johnsoa>^iiN^po^e^ 
with  a  eroan.  But  und^Ha^gf^j? 
any  such -gentle  admonition,  their 
incomparable  brother,  with  despe- 
rate intrepidity,  held  on  his  way. 
Judge  Fletcher  had  a  habit,  when 
excessively  displeased,  of  rocking 
himself  in  his  seat;  and  as  he  was 
of  considerable  bulk,  his  swinging, 
which  was  known  to  be  an  intima- 
tion of  his  augmenting  anger,  was 
familiar  to  the  Bar.  As  Lord  Nor- 
bury advanced,  the  oscillations, 
accompanied  with  a  deeper  growl- 
ing, described  the  &;reater  segment 
of  a  circle,  and  shook  the  whole 
bench ;  while  Judge  Johnson,  with 
his  shaggy  brows  bent  and  con- 
tracted over  bis  face,  and  with  his 
eyes  flashing  with  passion,  used, 
with  an  occasional  excUmation  of 
mingled  indignation  and  disgust,  to 
turn  himself  violently  round.  Still 
on  Lord  Norbury  went,  until,  at 
length.  Judge  Fletcher,  in  his  pen- 
dulous vibrations,  came  with  him 
into  actual  collision  on  one  side, 
and  Jud^e  Johnson,  by  his  averted 
shrug,  hit  him  upon  the  shoulder 
on  the  other,  when,  awakened  by 
the  simultaneous  shock,  his  lord- 
ship gave  a  start,  and  looking  round 
the  Sar,  who  were  roaring  with 
laughter  at  the  whole  proceedings, 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  succes- 
sion of  puffs.'* 

Both  Baron  Smith  and  Judge 
Fletcher  were  well  acouainted  with 
the  sad  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
period  (1807),  and  frequently,  in 
addressing  the  jurors,  especially 
grand  jurors,  sought  to  impress 
upon  them  the  great  powers  for 
doing  good  which  resident  landlords 
possess.  These  j  udges  were  uncom* 
monly  severe  upon  all  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  position  of  grand 
jurors,  were  parties  to  what  was 
then  known  as  grand  jury  jobs,  and 


*  **  Xattir  Bwytr  told  me  the  Judge  bad  a  eoantrj-boiiM  called  Montrose,  wbieh  the  witi 
«f  DttUta,  ia  alloaion  to  lua  temper,  alwayi  called  Sforou.*' 
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woe  betide  any  magistrate  or  land- 
lord who  came  within  the  laab  of 
either  judge,  after  seeking  to  wrong 
or  oppress  bis  inferior !  No  rank,  no 
station  sheltered  the  offender  from 
condemnation  and  punishment. 

The  counties  forming  the  Mun- 
ster Circuit  were  in  a  very  disturbed 
state  in  the  year  1808,  which  caused 
the  Irish  Government  much  anxiety. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Wellington)  was  then  at 
Cork,  organizing  a  force  for  the 
Peninsula.  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Lime- 
rick, so  full  of  excellent  practical 
suggestions,  and  displaying  such 
wonderful  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  the  Munster  Circuit,  and  those 
best  qualified  to  give  advice  on 
emergencies,  that  I  think  it  merits 
a  place  in  our  history.  It  is 
directed  to  **  Brigadier- General  Lee 
at  Limerick." 

"  Cork,  7th  July,  1808. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— 
'*  According  to  the  desire  which 
you  expressed  in  the  conversation 
I  had  with  you  at  Lord  Harring- 
ton's, I  proceed  to  give  you  my 
opinion  on  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  command  which  you 
are  about  to  exercise  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.  In  the  first  place,  I 
must  point  out  to  you  that  the 
situation  of  a  general  officer  com- 
manding in  a  district  in  Ireland 
is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
deputy-governor  of  a  county  or  a 
province.  He  becomes  necessarily 
charged  with  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  district  placed 
under  his  command ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment must  confide  in  hisi  re- 
ports and  opinions  for  the  adoption 
of  many  measures  relating  solely 
to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country.  From  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  general  officer 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  local  circumstances  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  with  the  characters  of  the 


different  individuals  residing  within 
it,  in  order  that  he  may  decide  for 
himself  according  to  the  beat  of 
his  judgment  and  infonnatioUy  and 
that    he    may  not   be    misled  by 
others.      This    duty  will    be    tTO 
more  obvious  by  a  consideration  of 
certain  circumstances  which  exii^ 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland.    It  fiie-  I 
quently  happens  that  disturbances  | 
exist  only  in  a  small  degree,  and  j 
probably   only  partially,  and  that  i 
the  civil  power  is  fully  adequate  | 
to  get  the  better  of  them.     At  the 
same  time,  the  desire  to  let  a  build- 
ing to  Government  for  a  barrack— 
the  anxiety  to  have  troops  in  the 
county,  either  on  account  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  neces- 
saries  of  life,   or  because  of  the 
increased  security  which  they  would 
give  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
country — and  cause  a  general  rise 
in    the   yalue  and    rent    of   land 
which    probably   at  that    mom&at 
might  be  out  of  lease ;  or  in  some 
instances  the  desire  to  hare  the 
yeomen  called  out  on   permanent 
duty — occasions    a    representation 
that    the    disturbances    are  much 
more  serious  than  the  facts  would 
warrant.      Upon    these    occasioos 
letter  after  letter  is  written  to  the 
commanding     officer    and    to  the 
Government ;    the    same    fact  is 
repeated    through    many  different 
channels ;  and  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry is  generally,  that  the  ontrace 
complained  of  is  by  no  means  of  rae 
nature  or  of  the  extent  wbidi  has 
been  stated.    The  obvious  remedy 
for  this  evil,  and  that  which   is 
generally  resorted  to,  is  to  call  for 
information  on  oath  of  the  trans- 
actions which  are  complained  of. 
But  this  remedy  is  not  certain,  fw 
it  jfrequently  happens  that  the  in- 
formations on  oath  are  equally  iUse 
with    the   original  representatioo. 
The  general  officer  then  has  no  re- 
medy, excepting  by  his  acquaintaee 
and  communication  with  the  magis- 
trates and  gentlemen  of  the  coontf » 
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to  aeqnirea  knowledge  of  characters, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  eircumstances  which  occur.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  people 
who  commit  outrages  and  distnrb- 
iDces  hare  reason  to  complain ;  but 
in  mj  opinion  that  is  not  a  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  a  general 
officer.  He  must  aid  in  the  preser- 
Tation  of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  in  support  of  the  law  ;  and  be 
who  breaks  the  law  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  wrong,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
Tocation  ho  may  have  received. 

*^  In  respect  of  the  gentletnen  of 
the  county  in  which  you  are  posted, 
I  recommend  you  to  attend  particu- 
larly to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady;  you  will  find  him  well 
informed  of  the  transactions  of  the 
eoonty  of  Limerick,  and  well  ac- 
qnamted  with  the  characters,  and 
disDosed  to  assist  your  judgment. 
I  also  recommend  to  your  attention 
Mr.  Dickson,  the  late  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  Colonel  Vereker, 
the  member  for  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick. There  maj  be,  and  certainly 
are,  other  gentlemen  in  the  county 
of  Limerick  on  whose  information 
you  may  depend.  But  I  have  re- 
quested Mr.  Traill,  through  whom 
I  send  this  letter,  to  apprise  you 
confidentially  of  the  names  of  those 
whom  you  ought  to  consult. 

"  Believe  me,  Ac, 

"Abthtib  Wblleslet."* 

A  considerable  amount  of  litiga- 
tion 00  the  Munster  Circuit  has 
arisen  from  the  salmon  weirs  on  the 
Shannon.  These  cases  were  usually 
tried  in  Cork.  William  Eyves,  Esq., 
of  I^ew  Garden,  near  Castle  Con- 
nell,  brought  an  action  against 
Thomas  and  John  Burke,  who 
monopolised  the  Sax  weir,  which 
was  tried  at  the  Cork  Assizes  in 
Aoguat,.  1B09,  and  the  plaintiff 
obtained  a  verdict  for  £200  damages 


and  costs.  A  like  case  was  entered 
in  the  list  of  records  for  the  Sum- 
mer Assizes  of  1810,  but  the  de- 
fendants compromised.  On  the 
21st  August,  1810,  three  large 
gaps,  the  centre  fourteen  feet 
wide,  were  made  in  the  sal- 
mon weir  on  the  Shannon,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  and  huge 
stones  placed  to  stop  the  fish,  were 
removed.  The  price  of  salmon  does 
not  appear  now  to  be  much  less  in 
Limerick  than  in  London.  In  the 
early  months  Ss.and  26. 6d.  per  lb.; 
at  no  time  below  Is.  8d.  There  are 
vast  quantities  exported,  which 
yield  a  large  return  to  the  fishery 
owners. 

There  had  been  for  years  a 
struggle  between  the  Independents 
and  the  Corporation  of  Limerick^ 
who  denied  their  civic  rights  to  the 
franchise.  The  Independents  ap- 
plied to  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Benci),  who  granted  them  a  man- 
damus, and  the  suit  was  expected 
to  be  tried  before  Judge  Day  at 
Enni?,  in  August,  1813.  It  was 
postponed  until  the  following  year, 
when,  at  the  Lent  Assizes  on  the 
11th  March,  1814,  it  was  tried 
before  Baron  Sir  William  Cusack 
Smith.  The  Independents  obtained 
a  verdict,  securing  to  them  their 
chartered  rights  to  the  franchise,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  by  birth,  by 
servitude,  and  by  marriage. 

The  Corporation  of  Limerick 
appear  to  have  been  much  engaged 
in  litigation.  I  find  on  20th  June, 
1815,  the  following  items  were 
submitted  by  the  Chamberlain  : — 

£    8.    d. 
Ordered— No.  1.    Tho 

Prosecutors      taxed 

costs  in  the  cause. 

The    King    at    the 

prosecution  of  John 

Tuthill,Esq.,  against 

the    Corporation   of 

Limerick,  per  Boyse 


♦  Leneban'i  "History  of  Limerick," pp.  123-4. 
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and  Mr.  Barrington's 

Bill  840  10    1 

Ordered— No.  2.    The 

Prosecutors     taxed 

costs  in  the  cause, 
The    King    at    the 

prosecution  of  James 

Sulliyan  against  the 

Corporation  of  Lime- 
rick, per  same  At* 

tomey*s  Bill         ...     524  10    4 
Ordered— No.  8.    The 

prosecutors      taxed 

costs   in  the  cause, 

The    King    at    the 

prosecution  of  Lord 

Olentworth,  and  the 

Mayor,  Sherifit*,  and 

Citizens  of  Limerick, 

per  same  Attorney's 

Bill  ...        ...    681    6    7 

No.  4.  Postage  paid  on 

the  foregoing  costs, 

received  in  a  packet 

from  Mr.  Barring- 
ton*         17    9 

There  has  been  a  yast  amount  of 
litigation  on  the  Munster  Circuit 
respecting  the  tolls  and  customs 
of  Limerick.  An  action  against 
the  Corporation,  to  test  their  right 
to  collect  tolls,  was  tried  in  Cork  in 
1823.  The  case  was  one  of  great 
importance,  for  it  involved  the 
rignt  to  the  chief  part  of  the 
])orough  fund,  out  of  which  the 
public  markets  were  supported — 
public  charities  sustained  by  con- 
tributions, watching,  lighting,  lo- 
cal courts,  and  the  improvements 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  city,  all  were  at  stake.  The 
case  was  well  fought,  and  resulted 
in  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Cor- 
poration.f  Again,  in  1847,  the  right 
to  tolls  was  questioned.  The  plain- 
tiff was  Mr.  Joseph  Bobinson,  a 
merchant,  who  resisted  the  de- 
mands of  the  tenant  of  the  Corpora- 


tion for  tolls  and  customs  on  water 
carriage. 

The  cause  of  action  was  the 
seizure  of  a  portion  of  a  cart;o  of 
Indian  com,  imported  into  Idi&e- 
rick  from  Kilrush  by  a  trading 
vessel,  and  the  payment  of  the  torn 
demanded  was  refused.  This,  of 
course,  raised  the  question.  The 
Corporation  defended  their  righti, 
and  relied  upon  these  customs  being 
paid  from  time  immemorial,  as  in 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Coric,  Bristol, 
and  other  ports.  This  action  also 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  Li^l^ 
rick  Corporation.  But  the  next 
attack  was  not  so  aucoessfiillj 
repelled. 

In  1850  the  Great  Southern  ind 
Western  Bailwaj  Company  dis- 
puted the  right  of  the  Corpontion 
to  levy  these  tolls,  and  the  nilwsy 
company  obtained  a  verdict  in 
their  favour,  which  caused  a  serious 
loss  to  the  Corporation  of  Lime- 
rick.J 

During  the  progress  of  this  liti- 
gation many  trials  took  place,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Irish  Bar,  as  Mir. 
Brewster,  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  Blid* 
bume,  &c.,  were  brought  as  speeiil 
counsel. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  Cork 
in  1811  Maurice  Noonao  wis  in- 
dicted, for  that  he  feloniously  and 
burglariously  did  break  and  eotsr 
with  intent  to  steal  from  the  dweQ- 
ing-house  of  Highfort  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  one  John  Pun 
cell  in  the  said  dwelling-hoose, 
then  and  being,  and  that  the  ssid 
Maurice  Noonan  then  andtheie,  ia 
the  said  dwelling-house,  in  and 
upK)n  the  said  John  Purcell,  in  the 
said  dwelling-house,  feloniooaly  did 
make  an  assault  with  intent  toioB 
and  murder  John  Purcell,  agaii^ 
Ac. 


*  Lenebaii*8  "  History  of  limerick,"  p.  487. 
t  Ibid,  508. 
i  Ibid.  COS. 
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The  case  was  one  of  consiiderable 
interent,  and  attracted  much  public 
ittcotion,  aDd  when  the  following 
hd»  were  eL'cited  on  the  trial,  we 
«aie  to  be  surprised  at  this. 

Higbfort,  the  house  in  which  the 
mrglarj  was  committed,  lies  iu  a 
•edoded  place  between  Cbarleville 
md  Saoturk,  in  the  countj  of 
CarL  This  was  the  dwelling  of 
Mm  Parcel],  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
|»t  the  middle  life,  in  the  year 
mUL  He  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
liar  habits.  Though  much  em- 
>d  as  a  land  agent  and  receiver 
Knts  oYer  extensive  landed 
in  his  neighbourhood,  he 
\M  fairs  and  other  places  of 
c  rwort,  where  he  was  seen  to 
the  tenants,  and  take  from 
their  various  rents  without 
mskin]»  any  entry  as  to  the 
who  paid  him.  He  gave  the 
^  memorandums  of  the  sum 
which  he  placed  in  a  bag,  and 

Sve     a    stamped   receipt, 
i  charged  for  the  stamps 
recounting  with  his  principal. 
•<*«d  as  agent  for  the  Earl  of 
"^t,  and  for  landed  proprietors, 
'9,  and  was  always  most 
in    accounting    for    the 
His  famOy  consisted  of  him- 
us  daughter-in-law,  and  her 
dijld*    His  domestics   were 
iidt  and    a     servant-man. 
his  house  was  in  a  lonely 
the  country,  he  had  no  fears 
one  seeking  to  injure  him, 
•Wered  himself  highly  popu- 
perfectly  safe.     He  was 
eeeived  m  this  respect. 
>M  a  fatiguing  day  collecting 
^  t^  11th  March,  1811,  and 
mg  past  dinner  and  tea- 
^  he  rode  home,  hungry  and 
Some  cold  meat  and  bread 
Us  solitary  supper,  which 
»d  in  his  bedroom,  and  he 
w  ienrant-man  not  to  sit  up, 
^«eed  not  remove  the  tray  till 
*jmng. 

™«oU's  bedroom  was  ad- 


joining the  parlour,  on  the  ground 
floor.     A   door  couiiuuuicated    be- 
tween the  rooms,  but  this  had  beeu 
nailed  up,  and  eonie  of  the  parlour 
furniture,  chairs  and  table,  placed 
against  it.    There  was  access  to  the 
bedroom  from  a  passage,  which  was 
preferred  to  going  through  the  par- 
lour to  the  bed-chamber.    Having 
partaken  of  his  supper,  Mr.  Purcell 
undressed    and    retired    to    rest. 
About  one  o'clock  he  was  aroused 
by  a  noise,  as    if  some  one  ap- 
proached the  windows  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parlour.      He  listened.      The 
windows  of  the  parlour  were  pushed 
in  and  several  men  climbed  through. 
As  well  as  he  could  judj^e,  as  eacli 
man  came  down  with  a  full  on  the 
carpet,  he  reckoned  that  about  four- 
teen men  had  entered  his  house. 

Mr.  Purceil  re»olvtd  to  ascertain 
what  tliey  came  for,  and  to  dt'fend 
his  hou.-e.     He  arose,  but  was  di^- 
heartened  when   he  recollected  all 
hid  weapons  were  iu  his  little  office, 
out   ot    his    reach,   aud    the   only 
implement  available  was  the  knife 
he  used  at  supper,  which  lay  on  the 
table  beside  him.    He  found  this 
knife  before  any  attempt  to  enter 
his  bed-chamber  was  made.     When 
thus   armed    he   heard   the    table 
placed  before  the  nailed  door  dragged 
away,  and  the  long  disused  door 
was  pulled    open.      Through    the 
space  the  round,  full,  silvery  moou 
looked  brightly  in   from  the  opeu 
parlour  windows,   and  while    Mr. 
Purcell  stood,  shrouded  in  darkness, 
he  saw  a  number  of  men,  many  of 
them  bearing  iirearms,  with  black- 
ened faces,  as  if  for  concealment, 
crowding  the  room.    Purcell,  knife 
in  hand    stood  motionless,  by  the 
side  of  the  open  door,  until  uue  of 
the  burglars  entered  his  bedroom. 
Swift  and  true,  the  blade  of  the 
knife  was  plunged  into  the  intru- 
der's body,  and  the  robber  reeled 
back  amidst  his  comrades,  swearing 
<«he  was  killed."      Another  took 
bis  place,  to  receive  a  like  stab,  and 
13 
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be,  too,  fell  back,  crying  out  *'  be 
was  done  for.**  Tben  some  one  wbo 
seemed  to  act  witb  autbority,  called 
out  "  Fire,"  and  tbe  loud  report  of 
a  sbort  gun,  or  blunderbuss,  was  tbe 
reply.  Luckily,  it  did  no  more 
barm  tban  lodging  a  brace  of  balls 
and  a  number  of  slugs  in  tbe  oppo- 
site wall,  while,  almost  ere  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  the  intrepid 
Mr.  Purcell  struck  tbe  marksman 
witb  bis  knife,  and  sent  him  also 
wounded  to  bis  companions.  A 
rush  was  tben  made,  which  Mr. 
Purcell  had  not  counted  on.  He 
was  resolved,  however,  not  to  flinch, 
and  struck  a  fourth  robber,  when 
be  received  a  blow  on  tbe  head,  and 
found  himself  tightly  grappled. 
The  floor,  rendered  slippery  by  tbe 
blood  so  copiously  shed,  made  foot- 
ing insecure,  so,  in  the  struggle 
Mr.  Purcell  and  bis  adversary 
both  fell.  Still  thrusting  with  bis 
knife,  tbe  owner  found  it  did 
not  act  as  effectually  as  formerly, 
and,  on  passing  his  finger  alon^ 
tbe  blade,  was  dismayed  to  find 
it  was  bent  near  the  point.  As  be 
lay  struggling  with  his  foe  be  tried 
bard  to  straighten  the  blade,  and 
soon  the  hold  of  his  assailant  grew 
relaxed ;  he  lay  dead.  This  man 
carried  a  sword,  which  Mr.  Purcell 
gladly  seized  as  a  substitute  for  the 
now  useless  knife.  The  gang,  find- 
ing so  many  of  their  party  killed  or 
wounded,  began  to  bear  away  the 
bodies  on  chairs,  through  the  par- 
lour windows;  the  darkness  in 
tbe  bedroom  prevented  their  see- 
ing they  were  only  opposed  by 
one  man.  "When  all  were  gone 
Mr.  Purcell  aroused  bis  servant- 
man,  wbo  lay  in  bis  bed,  and 
never  came  to  assist  bis  master 
in  this  terrible  conflict.  The  man 
was  loudly  reproached  for  bis  das- 
tardly conduct.  The  daughter-in- 
law  and  child  were  placed  in  safety 
for  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  night,  but 
tbe  attack  was  not  renewed. 

Next  morning  Higbfort  could  not 


be  accounted  lonely.  Kie  newa 
of  tbe  attack  and  gallant  defeaoe 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  men  of  aH 
ranks,  creeds,  and  classes  came  to 
offer  their  expressions  of  abborrenee 
at  tbe  attack,  and  of  admiratioa  at 
the  courage,  bravery,  and  akiU  with 
which  Mr.  Purcell  had  acted.  In- 
stant search  was  made  for  the 
perpetrators.  Mr.  Purcell  was  sure 
he  recognized  one  named  Maurice 
Noonan,  wbo  lived  in  bis  neigbboitf- 
bood.'  He  went  himself  to  I^onan's 
bouse;  beneath  Noonan's  bed  was 
the  gun  fired  the  night  before.  Mr. 
Purcell  identified  it,  a  short  gun 
with  the  butt  broken  ofi^  and  tbe 
barrel  secured  by  a  cord.  This,  of 
course,  caused  Noonan'a  arrest,  and 
be  admitted,  "  Mr.  Purcell  bad  like 
to  do  for  him."  It  transpired  the 
party  consisted  of  nine  men,  all 
armed.  Two  were  killed  in  tbe 
affray,  and  three  severely  wounded. 
Some  became  panic-struck  durina 
the  conflict  and  fled,  as  they  believed 
a  strong  force  defended  .the  hooae. 

Noonan  was  tried  at  tbe  CoA 
assizes,  found  guilty,  and  hanged 
on  the  9th  September  at  Ghdlows 
Green,  Cork.  He  acknowledge! 
bis  guilt,  but  declared  that  on  tbe 
morning  of  the  day  of  tbe  attack, 
be  bad  no  idea  of  taking  part  in  it, 
but  being  sent  for  by  anotner  of  the 
gang  he  joined  them  in  it.  He  nerer 
was  engaged  in  any  other  attack. 

When  the  Irish  Government  was 
apprised  of  the  gallantry  of  Mr. 
Purcell,  of  Higbfort,  fix»m  a  laudable 
desire  to  manifest  a  sense  of  bis 
courage,  be  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  called  in  the  country  ''The 
blood-red  knight,"  by  some  **  The 
knight  of  the  knife." 

A  daring  murder  bad  been  com* 
mitted  in  his  vicinity,  and  he  toA 
an  energetic  share  in  bringing  tbe 
murderer  to  justice.  The  mode  he 
adopted  to  identify  tbe  gaflfy 
person  was  creditable  to  bis  acote- 
uess.     Going  to  the  house  of  tbe 
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inspected  lai'minal.  Sir  John  Pareell 

aiked  ^if  he  could  see  him.'^ 
"Oh,  no;  he's  Tory  side,"  Was 

the  reply. 
^I  must  see  him/'  insisted  Sir 

John. 
He  was  then  introduced  into  the 

cabin,  and  in  bed  was  the  man, 

**tiken,"  he  aUeged,  "with  a  bad 

colic" 
"Let  roe  see  joar  shoes."  was 

Sir  John*d  next  request 
'^Och  an'  troth,  tbej're  gone  to 

be  mended,"  was  the  reply. 

""  What  are  these  imder  the  bed?'* 
aabed  the  inotdsitiTe  knight,  seizing 
a  pair  of  soued  brogues,  the  shoes 

he  wanted. 
Bearing  away  the  shoes,  he  left 

ibe  nek  man  wdl  watched  by  a 
people  of  policemen,  while  he  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
It  waa  winter,  and  congealed  snow 
fiorered  the  ground.  Sir  John 
fixmd  many  foot-prints,  but  enough 
k)  connect  the  sick  man  with  the 
deed  of  blood,  a  nail  was  deficient 
a  the  heel  of  one  of  the  shoes,  and 
d»  tracks  in  the  congealed  snow 
riiowed  a  like  want.  This  led  to 
fcrther  evidence,  until  the  guilt  of 
the  pretended  inralid  was  satisfac- 
torily established  to  the  jury  who 
coDTicted,  and  the  judge  who  pro- 
Boimced  upon  bim  sentence  of 
death. 

Most  probably  these  deeds  made 
Sr  John  Pnrcell  an  obj^t  of  dis- 
fike  to  the  peasantry.  While  at  a 
country  £ur  he  received  intimation 
^tbathis  Hfe  was  in  danger,  and 
be  bad  better  get  home  with  all 
^peed."  Satisfied  of  the  hond-Jides 
of  this  intelligence,  he  put  spurs  to 
bia  bone,  and  soon  a  hot  pursuit 
told  Inm  the  warning  was  not  made 
too  aoon.  Being  well  mounted,  he 
eacabedto  a  farm-house,  where  he 
eought  and  found  shelter. 

On  another  occasion,  when  riding 
with  a  gentleman  named  Seward, 
near  Hdlow,  both  were  hemmed 
in  l^  a  large  party   of  Bockitea. 


These  men  bade  Mr.  Seward  ''not 
be  in  dread,  for  'twas  Sir  John  they 
wanted."  They  forced  him  to  alight 
from  the  horse  he  rode,  and  while 
considering^  what  th^  could  do  to 
him,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
friend  Sewar^,  "  Tour  horse  is 
better  than  mine;  lend  me  yours, 
and  ril  make  a  rush  for  it." 

"Do,  in  Gt)d's  name! "'said  Mr. 
Seward,  jumping  from  the  saddle. 

He  was  no  sopner  out  of  it  than 
Sir  John  was  in,  aind,  despite  his 
fourscore  years,  leaped  the  next 
fence  IHce  a  centaur.  The  Socbdtes 
ran  here  and  there,  but  he  was  soon 
loat  to  them,  and  they  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  Mr.  Seward  in 
making  him  ride  to  his  house,  9an$ 
culottet  sitting  on  a  furze  bush  tied 
on  the  saddle. 

CHAPTEE  XIII. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1816  the 
case  of  Bruce  u.  Grady,  for  libel, 
was  tried  in  Limerick,  before  Mr. 
Serjeant  Johnson.  Never  in  the 
legal  annals  of  any  country  was  a 
more  powerftil  satire  penned  than 
the  poem  for  which  this  action 
was  brought.  The  plaintifi",  George 
Evans  Bruce,  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  political  influence.  He 
amassed  a  very  large  fortune,  aud 
settled  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
He  purchased  in  1789  the  estate  of 
Hermitage,  containing  about  200 
acres,  from  Mr.  "Waller,  of  Castle- 
town, for  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  laid  out  at  least  ten 
thousand  more  in  building  a  fino 
house,  planting,  and  improving  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place.  Ha 
was  of  considerable  use  to  Lord 
Glare  as  a  political  ally,  and  his  lord- 
ship, when  Chancellor,  appointed 
him  to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
for  the  coun^  of  Limerick ;  but,  it 
is  said,  Mr.  Isruce  was  then  so  un- 
popular the  other  magistrates  would 
not  act  with  him.  Bruce,  however, 
seems  to  have  conquered  this  preju- 
13—2 
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dice,  and  in  tbe  year  1800  served 
the    distinguisbed   office  of   High 
Sheriff   of    the  county.    He  dis- 
posed of  his  beautiful  seat,  Hermi- 
tage, in  1802,  to  Lord  Massy  for 
the  sum  of  £20,000.    Mr.  Bruce 
founded   tbe   Limerick  Club,  and 
became  a  banker  in  Limerick.    His 
bank  was  No.  6,  Hutland-street,  tbe 
present  auction  mart.   It  was  stated 
— perhaps  untruly — ^that  the  monej 
with  which  Mr.  Bruce  carried  on  bis 
dealings  as  a  banker  in  Limerick 
had  been  gained   by  gambling  in 
London  And  Paris,  and  amounted  to 
£90,000.     It  was  also  related  that, 
while  playing  quinze  with  the  cele- 
brated statesman  Fox,  the    latter, 
suspecting  foul  play,  snatching  a 
fork  from  the  supper  table  in  the 
gambling  saloon,  drove  it  with  all 
his  force  into  the  hand  of  his  sus- 
pected companion,  exclaiming,  **  For 
five  thousand  guineas  tbe  five  of 
clubs  is  under  that  hand !  '*     On 
investigation  this  statement  proved 
true;  but  the  truth  of  the  whole 
story  is  rendered    apocryphal   by 
there  being  no  sign  of  any  such 
wound  on    the    alleged  blackleg's 
hand.    It  was,  however,  stated  Fox 
did  not  think  all  was  fair  play  with 
the  Limerick  banker. 

The  defendant,  Thomas  Grady, 
Esq.,  of  Belmont,  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  barrister,  a  member 
of  the  Munster  Circuit,  an  assistant 
barrister,  and  possessed  of  a  landed 
estate,  with  a  suitable  mansion 
called  Belmont.  That  he  was  a 
gentleman  holding  considerable  sta- 
tion in  the  county  of  Limerick  may 
be  inferred  from  his  having  filled 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  that 
important  county  in  the  year  1805. 
He  was — unfortunately  for  himself, 
but  still  more  so  for  those  he  re- 
garded as  enemies — possessed  of 
the  cacoetheB  scribendi,  and  as  the 
literature  of  those  times  was  not 
as  moral  as  our  own,  his  poems 
abound  with  indecent  passages. 
He  wrote  the  "Flesh-Brush"  for 


Lady  Clare ;  the  **  West  Briton,'* 
to  support  the  Legislative  TJnioa 
between  Oreat  Britain  and  IreUmd ; 
be  likewise  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measure  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Bar  already  mentioned.    A  poem 
entitled  "  Peace  "  was  written  by 
him ;  another  called  ''  Sir  Phelim 
O'Shaughnessy."    "  The  Barri^jter  " 
and   "The  Twopenny  Post  Boy*^ 
are  ascribed  to  him ;  but  the  poem 
which  caused  the  greatest   noise, 
and  gave  the  author  most  trouble 
and  cost,  was  his  satire  called  "  The 
Nosegay."    He  moved  in  the  best 
society  in  Limerick,  and  was  said 'to 
be  a  tuft-hunter.     He  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  Dr.  Bernard,  Biahop 
of    Limerick    in  1799:— **  I    will 
never  forget   the   impression   this 
accomplished  bishop  made  upon  me 
the  first  time  I  ever  sat  in  his  com- 
pany. It  was  at  Lord  Gbrt's.  After 
dinner    the    conversation    took    a 
stupid  turn  upon  our  taxes,  and 
particularly  upon  the  window-tax, 
then  lately  laid  on  this  country; 
and  I  threw  in  some  stupid  ob- 
servations reprobating  tbe  tax,  and 
lamenting  the  miserable  fine  of  £6 
a-year  I  bad  to  pay  for  my  house  in 
Dublin.    '  Sir,'  says  be, '  you  have 
no  taxes ;  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  taxes 
in  this  country.    Sir,  I  had  a  house 
once  in  London  that  lay  in  an  angle 
of  two  great  streets.    By  conse- 
quence it  had  two  fronfo,  each  very 
extensive,  and  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  windows  to 
each  front ;  and,  sir,  I  had  to  pay 
for  the  window-tax  of  that  house  (I 
think  he  said)  £80.'    This  struck ; 
me    with    horror— ;pradr»m«#  ar^- 
I  had  a  prophetic  anticipation  ofi 
what  has  since  happened,  and  in  the  ; 
state  of  despair  arising  from  tbe^ 
coup  d*cBil,  I  burst  into  the  vulgar 
and  indecent   ejaculation  of  *  Oh, 
blood  and   'ounds.'    I  saw  in  an 
instant  the    lawn  sleeves  present 
themselves     to      my    conu>nnded 
imagination.    I  was  sensible  of  tbe 
vulgarity  and  groesness  I  had  corn- 
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nutted,  and  I  humbly  asked  bis 
pardoo.  He  saw  I  was  degraded 
and  humbled  in  my  own  feelings, 
and  filing  bis  eyes  upon  me,  which 
sparkled  when  be  was  going  to  be 
piajftil,  aod  gave  notice  of  the 
coffliog  flash,  *  Well  you  may  say 
^  blood  and  'ounds/'  sir.  It  was 
enough  to  make  any  honest  man 
»j"  blood  and  *ounds,*'  sir.  I  can 
tell  jou,  sir,  it  has  mode  u  bishop 
aaj  **  blood  and  'ounds/*  sir.'  The 
vbole  table  was  convulsed,  and  I 
was  red^med  by  the  wit,  the  plea- 
vaotiy,  and  gooa  nature  of  this  ad- 
mirable man."* 

It  is  believed  some  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  banker  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Grddy  with  money 
<aujed  the  publication  of  "The 
ifosc^y."  Whatever  the  cause, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
puDgeDt  and  terrible  invective.  It 
represents  Bruce  brought  to  the 
liar  of  Justice  and  accused  of  a 
otalogue  of  crimes.  I  m  ust  content 
njaelf  with  a  few  extracts,  as  there 
in  much  not  lit  for  publication.  The 
aatire  commences  with  a  description 
of  the  plaintiff  brought  before  the 
court  ^— 

**  Come— for  tardy  Justice  takes  her, 
seat, 

tonvicted  usurer,  convicted  cheat ; 

In  every  mischief  aider  ur  abettor ; 

&lf-vaunted  infidel  and  tampering 
traitor; 

In  daring  prime,  in  principles  un- 
bockled ; 

^doetant  subject,  volimtary  cackold. 

See  looud  the  court  of  youths  de- 
bauched a  group 

'Wbo  supped  thy  poison  wlille  they 
aapp^  thy  soup, 

Who  hiamt  thy  dmners,  emulous  to 
ihare 

Thy  half-digested  extracts  from  Vol- 
taire, 

IVhoae  finer  taste  thy  sense  could  never 

^^ 

Wmch  caught  Hi*  impiety,  but  not  the 

wit;— 


Dioners,  where  mischiefs  never  at  a 

stand — 
Atheist  and  sharper  joining  hand  in 

hand, 
Blest  firm   combining   to  engulf  the 

whole. 
To  sink  the  property  and  damn  the 

soul." 

Having  charged  the  plaintiff  with 
every  species  of  usury,  the  de- 
fendant says : — 

**  See  on  one  side  some  viaion-ruined 

boys. 
Whose  lands  you  mortgaged  to  sustain 

their  joys, 
Who  pay  tor  nights  in  these  sad  vigils 

spent, 
A  mild  retribution  of  cent  per  cent" 

The  account  of  the  transaction 
with  Fox  is  thus  introduced : — 

*'  But  see  aloft,  and  near  the  sheriffs 

box. 
The    black-brow'd    spectre    of    poor 

Charles  Fox. 
See,  witU  one  hand  his  angry  eyes  he 

i-ubs, 
And  in  the  other  holds — a  five  of  clubs. 
Some  fools  assert  plurality  of  wives. 
Thy  doctrine  was  plurality  of  fives, 
And  by  this  doctrine,  hetorodox  and 

rank, 
Yon  built  a  palace  and  you  stocked  a 

bauk. 
But  sold  the  palace,  when  no  neigh- 
bour came, 
Mark'd,  while  you  lived  there,  mansion 

of  ill-lame." 

The  satire  then  describes  some 
female  relationship  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
which  showed  the  reason  why  re- 
spectable ladies  declined  to  visit  at 
this  mansion.  Having  discharged 
^1  the  gall  and  venom  of  an  im- 
placable nature  on  the  head  of  his 
victim,  the  satire  concludes, — 

"Yet  in  the  dark  and  dreadful  mid« 
night  hour. 
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Oh  God !  this  oaiti£f  owns  thj  sorereign 

power; 
Ithappen'd  onco,  by   some   unlucky 

doom, 
I   lay   (not   slept)  in   his   adjoining 

room; 
*Twas  then  I  witnessed   of  his  soul 

the  pangs, 
The  stripes  of  conscience,  and  of  guilt 

the  fangs ; 
Scared  by  fierce  visions  from  his  fev'rish 

rest, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  daggers  at  his 

breast. 
« Murder!    ye  villains!   murder!*    he 

exclaimed ; 
And   of  his  many  victims,  some  he 

named : 
Now   seem'd   the    pistol's  muzzle  to 

evade, 
And  parried  now  the  visionary  blade: 
Now  roared  and  hello w'd  like  one  mad 

or  drunk, 
And  now  in  abject  supplication  sunk ; 
Now  the  most  hellish  imprecation  ut- 

ter'd; 
Now,  half-suppressed,  the  Litany  he 

mutter'd. 
And  now,  confounding  blessed  spirits 

with  evil, 
Invoked  at  once  our  Saviour  aud  the 

devil. 
Thus  passed  a  night,  which  fear  and 

fury  share, 
A   sad   mklomge   of    blasphemy    and 

pray'r; 
And  while  his  groans  and  superstitions 

rattle 
I  thought  of  Richard  on  the  eve  of 
battie." 


The  following  lines  show  a  better 
spirit,  but  warped  by  his  enmity 
against  Mr.  Bruce : — 

«<  Oh !  Heavenly  Father,  merciful  and 

kind, 
8ubdue  my  passions,  grant  me  peace  of 

mind! 
Peace  with  good  men  on  earth  to  me 

be  given. 
And   glory   be   to    Thee,  on  high  in 

HeaVn, 
And  if  this  world  one  atheist   shall 

disclose, 
The  sacred  balm  of  mercy  interpose ; 
Place   him   by  night  where  he  may 

fiedrly  hear 


The  ravings  of  this  wretch's  g«3t  and    . 

fear; 
Atheist  no  more— relorm'd  hell  bend 

the  knee 
To  truth  and  grace,  to  majesty  and 

Thee." 

Of  coune,  no  man  could  rest 
under  the  lash  of  such  a  libel  with- 
out bringing  an  action  against  the 
author.    There  was  not  itauch  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  who  the  author 
of  "The  Nosegay**  was,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  promptly  taken.    A 
declaration  was  filed,  issue  joined,, 
and  the  case  appeared  in  the  list  oif 
records  for  the  Limerick  Summer 
Assizes  of  1816.    A  very  able  Bar^ 
composed   of   the    leaders  of  the 
Munster  Circuit,  appeared  on  both 
sides.    The.  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff  were   Mr.    Goold,  afterwards 
Serjeant  and  Master  in  Chancery  v 
Mr.     Pennefather,     afterwards    a 
Baron    of    the     Exchequer;    and 
Mr.  Jackson,  afterwards  a  Judge 
of  the   Common  Pleas.      For  the 
defendant  were  Mr.  Burton,  Daniel 
O'OonneU,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Meade 
HobsoD,  Mr.  Furlong,  Mr.  Smyth^ 
and  Mr.  O'Began. 

The  jury  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing highly  respectable  Limerick 
gentlemen : — 

Hon.  George  Eyre  Masay,  fore- 
man ;  Edward  Groker,  Stephen 
Edward  Bice,  The  Knight  of  Glin, 
De  Courcy  O'Grady,  Thomas  Bice, 
Michael  Scaulan,  Edward  Yilliers, 
George  Tuthill,  John  Greene, 
Bobert  Cripps,  and  Alexand^ 
Rose,  Esqrs. 

The  declaration,  necessarily  a 
long  one,  set  out  such  parts  of  the 
libel  as  it  was  proposed  to  prove, 
and  the  damages  were  laid  at 
£20.000. 

Mr.  Goold  stated  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  gave  the  formal  proo& 
usual  in  case  of  libel.  The  speeches 
for  the  defendant  by  0*Connell  and 
Burton  were  ver^  much  repetitions 
of  the  alleged  hbel,  and  a  host  of 
witnesses  to  a  considerable  extent 
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sustaiaed  the  case  for  the  defence. 
AmoDg  these  were  Mr.  Bolton 
Waller,  Thomas  Llojd,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Webber,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bjyes, 
aod  Mr^  Yaodeieur. 

Mr.  Pennefather  replied  for  the 
piaiDtiff,  and  then  the  leAmed  judge 
eharged. 

Tbejmy,  af^ersome  delay,  found 
f(ff  the  plaintiff.    Damages,  £600. 

These  damages  the  defendant 
would  not  pay.  To  avoid  being  im- 
imprisoDed  for  debt  he  went  to 
Boulogne,  where  he  died. 

About  the  year  1820  smuggling 
was  feiy  extensively  carried  on  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 
The  jutting  promontories,  tiie  creeks 
and  bajs  along  the  coast  of  Kerry 
and  Cork  favoured  coutraband  trade, 
asd  the  want  of  an  organized  re- 
Tenue  police  gave  great  scope  to  the 
remoring  of  goods  which  paid  no 
duty.  Tobacco  was  a  favourite 
article  for  smuggling,  and  it  is  said 
many  families  along  the  coast  were 
ennehed  by  the  sums  amassed 
which  the^  embarked  in  this  un- 
lawful busiQess. 

At  length  the  Government  re- 
solved to  try  and  check  it,  the 
Custom  House  officials  sent  a  re- 
Yenue  officer  to  Dingle,  with  orders 
to  aeize  thei  offenders  and  bring 
them  to  trial.  This  officer  was  a 
Kr.  Flood,  who  had,  at  one  time, 
filled  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
Crow  Street  theatre  in  Dublin.  He 
pOMesaed  a  great  memory  for  plays, 
was  accustomed  to  repeat  many 
Mtties  verbatim  from  the  princip&l 
diamatiats,  and  successfully  mim- 
icked the  most  eminent  actors  of 
the  day. 

However  active  Mr.  Flood  might 
have  been  as  a  revenue  officer  under 
authority,  he  seemed  indisposed  to 
maeh  exertion  when  left  to  himself. 
Hepieferred  the  exhibition  of  his 
Uitnonic  powers,  and  the  good 
^SsUowsbip  of  the  Dingle  youths,  to 
watching  the  rough  sea  waves  or 
the  amoggling  of  cognac  brandy  or 


Havannah  cigars.  He  got  up  pri- 
Tate  theatricals  in  Dingle,  and  soon 
enlisted  a  numerous  corps  drama-' 
tiqu€*  Suppers  soon  followed  the 
theatricals,  and  Mr.  Flood  was  very 
ready  to  give  as  well  as  take.  These 
festive  repasts  were  frequent.  Fowl 
were  scarce,  they  were  essential  for 
the  suppers,  and  Flood  was  not  over 
particular  how  they  were  procured. 
The  jovial  suppers  despoiled  many  a 
hen-roost  and  poultry-yard,  and 
their  frequency  denoted  the  con* 
viviality  of  Mr.  Flood. 

8oon  reports  of  his  doiocs  i  eached 
head-quarters,  and  Mr.  Flood  re- 
ceived a  friendly  hint  that,  unless 
he  gave  some  prompt  proof  of  his 
seal  for  the  revenue,  his  services 
would  be  dispensed  with  on  the 
Kerry  coast.  Fortune  favoured 
him.  A  wholesale  smuggler,  named 
Connor,  was  caught  in  a  midnight 
attempt  to  discharge  a  cargo  of 
smuggled  tobacco.  The  cargo,  a 
yaluable  one,  was  seized  by  Flood 
and  his  men.  They  captured  forty 
horses  each  laden  with  a  huge  bale 
of  tobacco  on  either  side,  and  a 
third  poised  on  the  back  of  each 
horse.  This  was  a  seizure  to  set  up 
Flood.  The  informations  privately 
made  against  him  were  attributed 
to  malice,  and  he  was  rewarded 
liberally.  Connor  was  lodged  in 
gaol,  and  was  to  be  tried  at  the 
Tralee  assizes.  The  offence  was 
expected  to  be  fully  proved,  and 
that  Connor  would  be  transported 
for  fourteen  years*  His  family  at 
once  retained  O'Connell  to  defend 
him  in  the  court-house  of  Tralee. 

The  chief  witness  against  him  waa 
Mr.  Flood,  and  to  incapacitate 
Flood  from  being  such  witness  waa 
the  object  of  Connor's  friends* 
Tney  kuew  the  disposition  of  their 
man  from  frequent  convivial  as- 
sociation, and  took  their  measures 
accordingly.  As  the  assizes  came 
on  they  plied  him  with  all  sorts  of 
liquors — whisky,  brandy,  gin,  and 
rum.     He  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
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maudlin  drunkenness  to  the  day  of 
the  trial.  Still,  he  was  not  incapa- 
ble of  telling  his  tale  of  the  capture 
coherently.  He  described  how  he 
lay  in  ambush,  and  arrested  Con- 
nor and  the  contraband  goods. 

Having  concluded  his  evidence, 
he  was  about  leaving  the  witness 
chair,  when  O'Conneil,  in  his  full- 
toued  mellifluent  voice,  recalled  him, 
with,  "  Come  back,  Alonzo.*'  He 
knew  Flood  well,  as  an  kabituS  of 
Crow  Street  theatre,  and  was  well 
posted  up  in  his  history.  Flood's 
stage  passion  was  stirred,  and  as  he 
sat  down  he  smiled  on  O'Counell,  as 
he  repeated,  *'  Alonzo  the  brave  and 
the  fair  Imogeue." 

"  And  who  was  your  Imogene  in 
Dingle?"  inquired  Dan  in  a  coaxing 
tone. 

Flood  fenced  with  him,  but  was 
obliged  to  tell,  and  how  many,  and 
what  parts  he  had  acted.  He  was 
then  asked  about  the  suppers,  and 
the  geese,  turkeys,  chickens,  and 
other  fowl  which  were  slaughtered, 
the  hen-roosts  robbed,  until  at  last 
Flood  lost  his  temper  and  O'Connell 
gained  his  point.  Between  the 
drink  and  bewilderment  in  which 
he  found  himself,  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  web  of  contradiction, 
00  that  it  was  impossible  to  credit 
what  he  said.  He  actually  lost 
consciousness  of  where  he  was,  and 
crying,  "  My  love,  my  life,  my 
Belvidere,"  attempted  to  embrace 
O'Connell,  and  thereby  fell  off  the 
table,  to  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers and  the  indignation  of  the 
Presiding  judge.  After  Ave  minutes' 
iscussion  the  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner,  thus  adding  auother  to 
the  triumphs  previously  gained  by 
O'Connell  ou  the  circuit. 

At  the  Clare  assizes  in  Ennis, 
two  brothers  named  Hourigan  were 
indicted  for  feloniou^ily,  unlawfully, 
and  maliciously  setting  fire  to  a 
certaiu  dwelling-house  (the  dwell- 
ing-house was  a  poKoe  barrack), 
with    intent    to    injure,  &e.    The 


police  barrack  was  the  property  of 
Darby  O' Grady,  E?q.,  and  it  was 
stated  the  barrack  had  been  ignited 
by  means  of  a  jar  of  pitcK  found 
half  consumed  near  the  bant 
barrack. 

O'Connell  was  employed  for  the 
defence,  and  by  his  desire  a  skillet 
containing  pitch,  was  secretly  placed 
near  the  witnesses'  chair,  and  over 
this  O'Connell  placed  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  so  as  effectually  to 
conceal  it.  The  principal  witness 
for  the  prosecution  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  K.C.  He  swore 
"  that  he  discovered  the  barrack  on 
fire,  and  knew  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
pitch,  for  he  got  the  smell  of  it." 

He  was  then  cross-examined  bj 
O'Connell. 

"  You  know  the  smell  of  pitch 
then,"  said  O'Connell. 

"  I  do,  well,"  replied  thewitnew. 

"  You  seem  a  man  able  to  smell 
pitch  anywhere?"  said  O'ConnelL 

"  Anywhere  1  found  it" 

"Even  here  in  this  court-house  if 
it  was  here." 

"  No  doubt  I  would." 

"And  do  you  swear  you  dont 
get  the  smell  of  pitch  here  ?"  asked 
O'Connell. 

"I  do  solemnly,"  replied  the 
witness.  "  If  it  was  here  I'd  smell 
it." 

Then  O'Connell,  taking  bis  bat 
off  the  skillet  of  pitch,  which  was 
placed  beside  the  witness's  chair 
cried,  "  Now,  you  m^  go  down, 
you  perjured  rascal.     Go  down." 

This  saved  his  client.  Tbejoiy 
discredited  the  witness* 

At  Limerick  O'Connell  had  aca» 
to  defend  which  presented  slight 
hopes  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  u 
acquittal.  The  mode  he  adopted 
was  one  which  few  would  venture 
upon.  His  two  clients  were  indicted 
for  robbery,  and  the  case  »« 
substantially  proved  against  theo. 
They  called  a  young  priest  for  testi- 
mony as  to  their  character  ftr 
honesty.    He  thought  to  make  ft 
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parade  of  his  learning  by  the  uae  of 
big  words,  and  his  replies  to  the 
usual  inquiries  were  in  the  most 
polysjUabic  terms  he  could  devise. 
Having  stated  '*  their  reputation  for 
rectification  of  habitual  propriety 
vas  exemplaiy  and  commendable/' 
hdge  Torrens,  who  chafed  with 
irritation  as  the  young  priest  rolled 
out  each  jaw-breaker,  at  last  cut 
him  short  with, —  * 

'^  Come  sir,  no  more  of  this,  say 
riiortly  what  you  know  of  these 
mw.  Are  they  honest  ?" 
*  "A3  far  as  my  experience  of 
tbeir  deportment,  I  am  under  that 
impression." 

"You  think  they  are.  That 
comprehends  a  great  deal,"  said  the 
judge,  still  displaying  tern  per.  Turu- 
]sg  to  the  priest,  he  said,  "Ihat 
wiU  do ;  go  down,  sir  ?  " 

O'Cimnell,  assuming  an  air  of 
great  indignation,  as  the  priest 
ihuffled  off  the  table,  addressing 
the  prisoners  in  a  tone  of  deep 
commiseration,  said,  ''My  poor 
fellowji,  bigotry  is  on  the  bench, 
and  when  your  excellent  young 
priest  has  been,  so  iguominiously 
turned  out  of  court  I  am  in  despair 
of  bein^  able  to  serve  you.  Here's 
jour  bnef  and  fee."  He  flung  the 
brief  and  the  notes  to  the  agent 
for  the  prisoners,  and  commenced 
putting  ou  his  cloak,  muttering, 
"My  innocent  clients,  I  despair 
aIU)^ther  now  of  your  acquittal ; 
youTl  be  hanged,  and  never  were 
om  banged  more  unjustly.  The 
oolj  hope  I  can  look  to  is,  that,  if 
jour  aentence  is  not  carried  into 
eieeution  before  the  twelve  judges 
meet,  I  bring  this  outrageous  case 
before  them." 

This  had  the  effect  intended. 
Judge  Torrens  grew  tenified  at  the 
wtion  of  having  acted  harshly  to- 
wards the  priest,  and  disclaimed 
w  such  intention.  He  invited 
O'Connell  to  continue  the  defence 


of  his  client^  and  to  this,  after 
some  pretended  reluctance,  O'Con- 
nell assented.  The  case  went  on, 
and  the  judge,  to  show  he  was  no 
bigot,  put  the  character  for  honesty 
given  the  prisoners  by  the  priest  so 
strongly  that  the  jury,  almost  in- 
stantly, brought  in  their  verdict, 
Not  Guilty. 

O'Connell  was  in  very  large  prac- 
tice, and  few  equalled  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  criminal  cases  he 
defended.  He  was  in  his  early 
years  usually  retained  for  the  pri- 
soners in  Limerick  by  one  of  the 
officials  in  the  gaol,  and  as  in  the 
days  of  Whiteboys  and  Cantaiu 
Kock  these  constituted  a  large 
number,  his  gains  from  this  source 
alone  must  have  averaged  at  least 
a  thousand  a  year. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  agent 
for  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
in  the  county  Limerick,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  party  of  Bockites, 
who  fired  at  and  wounded  this 
young  gentleman,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1821.  Several  men  were 
arrested  f  jr  this  outrage,  as  also  for 
the  murder  of  Major  Going,  and 
Mr.  Christopher  Sparling,  a  respec- 
table Palatine  farmer,  who  was  shot 
as  he  was  riding  towards  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  from  a  farm  called 
Bourka,  of  which  he  had  become 
tenant;  the  former  tenant  having 
been  ejected.  Mr.  Sparling  had 
previously  been  attacked  in  his 
house  at  Patrickswell*  when,  aided 
by  a  young  man  from  the  city  of 
Limerick,  named  Samuel  Cross,  he 
beat  off  the  Eockites,  but  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  intrepid  com- 
panion, who  was  killed  in  the 
conflict.  For  this  attack  three  of 
the  Eockites  were  made  amenable. 
Two  brothers,  named  Walsh,  were 
tried  and  executed  after  the  sum- 
mer Assizes  in  1822,  the  other 
escaped  to  America,  where  he  was 
accidentally  burned,* 
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The- murder  of  Major  Going  was 
as  follows :  On  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1821,  Major  Bichard  Gtoing 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police  of 
the  county  of  Limerick,  who  by 
his  activity  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Bockites,  as  the 
insurgents  were  then  called,  was 
shot  near  Bathkeale.  The  unfor- 
tunate  major  slept  the  previous 
night  at  Castletown,  the  mansion 
of  John  Waller,  Esq.  He  had 
choice  of  three  roads,  by  any  of 
which  he  could  have  reached  Eath- 
keale ;  but  the  Bockites  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  him,  and  for  three 
months  were  on  the  watch  to  effect 
their  fell  design.  On  this  day  no 
less  than  four  of  the  gang  were 
posted  on  each  of  the  roads,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
his  escape.  Several  men  were  ar- 
rested on  suspicion,  and  one  named 
James  Bridgman,  not  quite  twenty 
years  old,  was  strongly  suspected  of 
having  shot  the  major.  The  Crown 
fiiiled  to  collect  sufficient  evidence, 
BO  he  was  discharged  at  the  spring 
assizesof  Limerickin  1823.  Luckily 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  he  had 
not  been  tried  and  acquitted,  for, 
shortly  after,  the  missing  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  against  him 
was  8U{)plied;  and  at  the  sprine 
assizes  in  1824  he  was  tried,  and 
found  guilty.  He  was  hanged  in 
front  of  the  Limerick  county  gaol, 
and  acknowledged  he  was  guilty. 
He  confessed  he  also  was  the 
person  who  shot  Major  Hare  and 
Mr.  Bushe.  He  was,  though  young, 
a  hardened  miscreant. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  Gerald  Griffin's  ad- 
mirably constructed  novel  of  •*  The 
Collegians,*'  or  have  witnessed  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault's  excellent  drama, 
"The  Colleen  Bawn,"  know  the 
sad  fate  of  the  low-born  wife  of 
a  dissolute  Limerick  gentleman, 
named  Scanlan.  Now,  instead  of 
the  pages  of  the  sensational  novel, 
or  the  spectacle  of  the  theatrical 


representation,' the  curtain  rises  on 
another  scene.  We  behold  the 
court-house  of  Limerick  thronged 
with  an  eager  yet  awe-etmck 
crowd.  On  the  bench  sits  the 
Honourable  Bichard  Jebb,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  bar  seats  are  filled 
with  counsel  learned  in  the  law. 
There  is  a  jury  struck  to  make 
deliverance,  and  give  a  true  verdict 
according  to  the  evid^ice ;  and  a 
well-dressed,  rather  good-lookiog^ 
gentlemanly  man  stands  at  the 
bar  of  the  dock,  charged,  that  he^ 
John  Scanlan,  and  Mi^el  Stil^ 
livan — one  Ellen  Hanly,  otherwise 
called  Ellen  Scanlan,  feloniouslj, 
wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  pre^ 
pensed,  did  kill  and  murder,  a^i^ 
the  peace  of  our  lord  the  %ingj 
his  crown  and  dignity,  and  against 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

To  this  indictment  the  prisonej^ 
pleaded  "Not  guilty."  He  wis 
defended  by  two  most  able  orimiiiAl 
lawyers,  Daniel  0*Connell  and 
George  Bennett ;  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  being  Mr.  Qain 
and  Mr.  Bichard  Pennefather. 

The  fiEu^ts  of  this  atrocious  crime 
were  as  follows : — The  prisoner  was 
of  a  most  respectable  family--8on 
of  Wm.  Scanlan,  of  Ballycahane» 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Esq* 
He  had  served  in  the  Boyal  Nayjf 
and  had  formed  a  connecti(Hi  with 
the  young  girl  Ellen  Hanly,  who 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  daughter  of  Michael  Hanly,  a 
farmer  holding  land  at  BallycUn,ia 
the  said  county.  It  was  re}>orted 
the  prisoner  had  married  his  victim, 
and,  repenting  of  doing  bo,  resdred 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1819, 
Scanlan,  accompanied  by  Michad 
Sullivan,  his  boatman,  was  in  hii 
boat  at  Kilrush,  in  the  coontf  of 
Clare.  Ellen  Hanly  or  Scanlan, 
the  reputed  wife  of  the  pritoner, 
was  also  with  him.    Patrick  Oaic^ 
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Jtmes  Ifitehdl,  and  a  man  named 
Jmrn  Manean,  with  Ellen  Walsh, 
anstiye  of  the  Tillage  of  Glin,  being 
tft  £iln»h,  went  also  in  the  boat, 
for  the  porpoee  of  crossing  the 
8hamiony  in  order  to  get  home  to 
Olio.    The    weather    being   tem- 

CKms  and  the  tide  adTera^,  the 
was  unableto  cross  the  estnarj, 
80  tliey  put  into  Carrigafojle,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of 
Kerry.  All  the  party  remained 
tet  night  in  Garrigafoyle,  and  the 
principal  witness,  Ellen  Walsh, 
saw  Mi<diael  Snlliyan  force  a 
lid  ring  from  off   Ellen  Hanly's 


^ezt  morning  Gaze,  Mitchel], 
and  Mangan  left  for  Olin,  Ellen 
Walsh  remaining  on  the  island  with 
tiie  prisoner,  Ellen  Hanly,  and 
SaBivan.  The  prisoner  requested 
the  witness  to  remain  on  the  island, 
asBoring  her  he  would  return  for 
her  When  he  got  rid  of  Ellen  Hanly, 
but  this  witness  refused.  She  in- 
sisted on  being  put  oyer  the  creek 
interrening  between  the  island  and 
the  shore,  whence  she  could  walk 
to  GrHn.  The  four  in  the  boat  then 
went  across  the  creek.  While  they 
ivere  together,  Ellen  Hanly  showed 
the  witness  seyeral  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  some  of  which  she 
wore,  others  were  contained  in  a 
tmall  round  trunk  she  had  on  board. 
She  also  showed  witness  a  gold 
ring.  After  landing,  the  witness 
set  off  for  Glin,  leaying  Scanlan, 
SnlKvan,  and  Ellen  Hanly  together 
in  the  boat.  Early  next  morning 
witness  saw  both  John  Scanlan  and 
Michael  Snlliyan  at  Glin.  Ellen 
Hanly  was  not  with  them.  They 
stated  'Hh^  had  left  her  at  Kilkee." 
The  witness  noticed  the  ring  which 
BUen  ^wed  her,  on  Sulliyan's 
finger.  In  a  few  days  she  saw 
with  Mary  SuUiyan  a  silk  handker- 
^ef,  a  grey  mantle,  and  other 
artieleB.  These  were  produced  at 
the  trial,  and  die  identified  them 
as  the  articles  of  dress  she  saw  in 


the  possession  of  Ellen  ^^Uat  > 
Garrigafoyle. 

These  articles  were  shown  to  the 
next  witness  produced,  Mury  Snl- 
liyan. She  swore  die  got  the  grey 
cloak  from  her  brother  Michael, 
who  told  her  he^  bought  it.  It  was 
taken  out  of  a  round  trunk  in  the 
possession  of  John  Scanlan.  Scanlan 
gaye  this  witness  seyeral  articles  of 
female  dress.  She  saw  a  plain  gold 
ring  on  her  brother's  finger,  and  a 
figured  ring  on  Scanlan's  finger. 
Scanlan  had  money.  Witness  saw 
four  guineas,  and  a  red  leath^ 
purse.  Witness  neyer  saw  any 
woman's  clothes  with  either  Scanlan 
or  her  brother  until  they  came  to 
Olin.  Heard  that  Fat  Scanlan's 
wife  had  silk  stockings  and  a  silk 
handkerchief.  Michael  Snlliyan 
told  the  witness  the  names  of  all 
the  party  who  reached  Carrig  island. 
Some  days  later,  she  asked  Scanlan 
"where  the  young  woman  was?'* 
He  said, "  he  lefb  her  at  Eilrush." 
In  a  week  later,  he  said  "  she  was 
at  Kilkee  with  his  sister."  Wit- 
ness took  a  letter  from  Scanlan  to 
his  father  at  Ballycahane.  She  saw 
his  sister  there,  but  not  the  young 
woman.  On  her  (witness's)  return 
from  Ballycahane,  she  told  the  pri- 
soner "that  his  sister  was  there, 
but  the  young  woman  was  not." 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "  she's  gone 
off  with  the  captain  of  a  ship." 

Grace  Scanlan,  wife  of  Pat  Scan- 
lan, deposed  to  Michael  Snlliyan 
giying  her  a  yellow  silk  spenser,  a 
uprigged  skirt,  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  pink 
handkerchief.  She  saw  a  trunk 
with  a  round  lid.  She  also  saw  ten 
guineas  in  Scanlan's  possession,  and 
a  fiye-pound  Bank  of  Ireland  note. 
Saw  the  rings  on  the  fingers  of  both 
Scanlan  and  Sullivan.  Witness 
asked  Scanlan  if  he  should  oyer  see 
his  lady  again.  He  replied  "  she 
was  at  Kilkee  with  his  sister.'" 
Witness  expressed  her  surprise  that 
Scanlan '' allowed  SuUiyan  to  make 
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BO  free  with  her  clothes."  He  then 
said,  '*  the  young  woman  had  mis- 
behaved with  a  captain  of  a  ship." 
Once  or  twice  she  heard  8ullivan 
ask  the  prisoner  for  money.  On 
being  refused,  Sullivan  said,  '^I 
have  as  much  right  to  it  as  you 
have." 

From  the  13th  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September,  no  trace  of 
Ellen  Hanly,  alias  Scanlan,  could 
be  discovered.  Whether  she  had, 
in  truth,  gone  off  \jrith  a  captain 
of  a  ship,  or  was  dead  and  buried, 
was  not  known :  but  three  men 
.from  Money  point,  a  small  village 
near  Kilrush,  engaged  in  preparing 
their  fishing  gear  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Shannon,  at  Camdalla,  in  the 
parish  of  KiUena,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  observed  a  small  heap  covered 
with  sea-weed  and  slime.  This,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  the  fast- 
decaying  remains  of  a  female,  little 
past  the  age  of  girlhood.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  person  but  a 
small  bodice.  Her  features  were 
barely  recognizable;  but  remarkable 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  on  either 
side  of  the  small  mouth,  yet  held 
out  some  hope  of  identification. 
That  the  poor  young  creature  came 
by  her  end  by  murder  most  foul, 
was  evident,  for  the  instrument  of 
strangulation  was  there ;  a  rope 
still  kept  its  fatal  place,  tight  round 
that  fair  and  slender  neck.  At  the 
loose  end  was  a  loop  as  for  a  stone. 
The  sad  discovery  was  quickly  re- 
ported to  the  Knight  of  Glin,  and, 
together  with  two  other  magisti*ates, 
the  Bev.  George  Warburton  and 
Thos.  Odell,  Esq.,  they  held  an 
inquest  on  the  10th  September, 
1819,  upon  the  remains.  Ellen 
Walsh,  already  mentioned,  attended 
the  inquest.  She  felt  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  body  as  that  of 
Ellen  Hanly  ;  and  the  jury,  having 
heard  all  the  evidence  then  attain- 
able, returned  the  following  ver- 
dict : —  ♦ 

*•  We  find,  on  view  of  the  body 


buried  on  the  shore,  at  GamdalL 
that  the  woman  exposed  to  ou 
view  was  murdered. 

**  We  find  that  such  murder  wf 
comniitte<i  on  the  Eiver  Shannon. 

'*  We  find  that  such  murder  wi 
effected  by  strangling  the  bod 
with  the  rope  found  about  h< 
neck. 

"  We  find  that  such  murder  wi 
committed  by  John  Scanlan  ( 
Michael  Sullivan,  or  by  both.** 

The  finding  of  the  boidy  created  tl 
most  intense  sensation  throughoi 
the  country.  Scanlan  was  arreste 
at  a  friend's  house,  where  he  was  o 
a  visit,  little  suspecting  the  sboi 
of  the  Shannon  had  already  give 
up  its  dead.  On  the  warrant  of  ti^ 
Mayor  of  Limerick  (for  the  Shaonq 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  th 
city),  he  was  committed  to  the  cit 
gaol.  The  voung  victim  of  thi 
foul  deed  had  resided  for  some  tim 
in  the  city,  having  been  adopted  b; 
an  uncle,  named  John  Gonnery, 
ropemaker.  While  with  him  sh 
contracted  her  unhappy  marriage 
having  ma^de  acquaintance  witi 
Scanlan  at  Garryowen. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  wai 
too  clear,  and  public  sympathy  toi 
strong,  for  much  chance  of  anj 
disagreement  of  the  jury,  much  lett 
an  acquittal.  Both  O'Gonnell  and 
his  able  and  respected  colleague 
Mr.  Bennett  did  all  they  could  in 
cross-examining  the  witnesses  to 
elicit  discrepancies  and  contra^ 
dictions  in  their  statements,  so  M 
to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  their  credit  J 
but  it  was  impossible  to  beat  down 
the  facts. 

The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  be 
was  sentenced  to  be  bunged  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  did  not  anticipate 
tlmt  his  sentence  would  be  carried 
into  effect.  His  family  were  highly 
connected,  and  immediately  on  bii 
conviction,  a  relation  started  on 
horseback  to  procure  signatures  to 
a  memorial  for  the  Judge,  to  obtain 
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a  respite  of  bis  senteDce.  The 
memorial  was  nofc  only  8is:ned  by  a 
large  namber  of  most  influential 
gentlemeD,  but  many  of  them 
vent  to  present  it  to  Jnd^e  Jebb. 
It  produced  no  effect.  His  lordship 
informed  tbe  deputation  *'he  bad 
pronounced  a  like  sentence  npon 
an  illiterate,  humble  man,  whose 
offence  was  much  inferior  in  enor- 
mity to  that  of  Scanlan ;  and  how 
eouldhe  ezecnte  the  one,  and  respite 
the  greater  cii  minal  ?  The  law  m  ust 
take  its  eourse." 

It  is  said  Scanlan  was  permitted 
tbe  oae  of  his  family  coach  to  convey 
him  to  Chdlows  Oreen,  but  the 
horses  refused  to  stir.  Neither 
blows  nor  entreaties  could  persuade 
them  to  draw  him  to  the  place  of 
exeention.  Some  tenant  of  the 
prisoner's  &mily  arriving  in  Lime- 
rick with  loads  of  hay,  ^owed  two 
of  his  borses  to  be  harnessed,  and, 
lo !  on  crossing  Balls  Bridge,  they 


both  lay  down,  and  no  whip  or 
efforts  would  make  them  move,  so 
the  unhappy  youth  (he  was  only 
twenty- three  years  of  age)  had  to 
walk  in  his  mournful  procession  to 
the  gibbet.  He  professed  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  was  attended  to 
the  gallows  by  the  Bev.  Henry 
Gubbins.  As  all  through  he  pro- 
tented  his  innocence,  the  clergy- 
man, at  the  last  moment,  bade  him 
•*  make  his  peace  with  God,  and 
tell  the  truth."  He  replied,  "I 
suffer  for  a  crime  in  which  I  did 
not  participate.  If  Sullivan  be 
found,  my  innocence  will  appear." 
He  was  immediately  after  launched 
into  eternity. 

Sullivan  was  arrested,  and  tried 
at  the  Limerick  assizes  in  1820, 
before  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles 
Kendal  Bushe,  when  the  same 
evidence  was  called,  with  a  like 
result.  He  was  convicted,  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  was  executed. 
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THE  ROSE. 


The  rose  has  been  appropriately 
termed  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  is 
a  symbol  of  luxuriant  beauty  on  the 
canvas  of  the  painter.  Admitting 
the  existence  of  brier-roses  and 
rose-like  flowers  on  thickets  and 
hedgerows,  I  shall  perplex  some  of 
my  readers  when  I  tell  them  that,  in 
spite  of  the  so-called  ^*  Wars  of  the 
Itoses,"  the  rose  species  was  un- 
known in  British  soil  in  the  troub* 
lous  times  of  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians.  These  partisans 
might  have  adopted  poppy  flowers, 
or  any  full-blown  round-shaped  or 
cup  flower  of  red  and  white  colours, 
but,  at  all  events,  they  had  not  our 
&miliar  rose. 

At  an  old  country  place  in  York- 
shire, Worsborough,  there  is  yet 
perfect  a  red-rose  light  or  lamp. 
At  some  distance  from  the  mansion 
the  traveller  at  night  may  perceive 
this  relic  blinking  and  twinkling 
upon  him  the  intelligence  that  an 
ancient  Lancastrian  once  looked 
out  upon  the  wayfiurer,  for  good  or 
evil,  m  the  bygone  times  of  old 
England.  This  rose-lamp  is  like  a 
large  lotos  or  cup  flower.  I  have 
seen  a  sketch  of  the  Hall,  and  the 
rose-light  itself  is,  of  course,  like  a 
mere  spot  on  the  paper.  One  of 
the  family,  who  described  the  shape 
of  the  lamp  to  me,  remarked  at  the 
time, "  It  was  not  the  red  rose  of 
the  present  day ;  for  there  was  no 
rose  in  the  olden  days  of  England, 
and  no  flower  exactly  identical 
with  it." 


The  earliest  variety  known  amon( 
us  was  a  natire  of  Syria,  the  birth 
place  of  roses,  and  named  Damask 
after  the  city  of  Damascus ;'  and  o 
these  there  are  numerous  varietiefl 
Originally  it  was  a  crimson  aingl 
flower,  and,  in  common  with  all  th 
rose  tribe,  had  fire  petals.  It  cam< 
to  England  in  1578,  although'  in  i 
book  called  •'L'Ancien  Provins' 
it  is  stated  that  a  rose  had  beei 
brought  to  this  country  from  Syrv 
by  the  Count  de  Beu  and  de  Cham 
pagne,  who  adopted  it  as  bis  badge 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  of  which  b( 
was  the  head,  preserving  it  hence 
forward  in  their  arras. 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany 
severally  enjoyed  the  luxury  ol 
rose  cultivation  long  before  our^ 
seWes.  The  Medici  family  in  Italy 
were  renowned  for  their  love  oi 
gardening  experiments,  and  are 
said  to  have  grafted  roses  upon 
orange-trees.  This  flower,  being 
mvstically  associated  with  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Crusades, 
was  brought  into  notice  by  the 
clergy  and  rich  nobles  among  the 
diflerent  European  Courts;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  we  first  obtained 
possession  of  the  genuine  rose-tree 
of  the  East  from  the  Dutch  traders. 
The  art  of  printing  being  unknown 
till  1440,  very  much  information 
respecting  the  doings  of  the  florists 
ana  gardeners  of  the  age  must 
necessarily  be  a  blank  to  us,  till 
the  days  of  Le  Notre. 

In  1512  t!ie  great  Earl  of  North- 
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omberlaDd  had  bot  one  gardener 
to  clip  the  ^knottes,  and  swepe 
the  gardenepathe  dene."  Actually, 
too,  there  seemed  to  hare  been  a 
doabt  in  the  mind  of  the  comp- 
iler of  his  hoQsehold;  for  he 
adds,  in  his  "  directions,"  by  letter, 
to  tome  one  on  the  estate,  "If  there 
really  be  one  where  my  lorde 
keth."  Like  those  of  the  early 
Bomana,  English  gardens  were  laid 
out  8(Hnewbat  in  the  form  of  a  maze, 
with  grotesque  fences  and  janiper- 
trees  cut  into  monstrous  forms. 
''The  setting  of  erbis"  is  put  down 
ai  a  gardener's  duty  in  an  Earl's 
plessure -ground.  The^PIeasaunce" 
was  for  bowls  and  other  games  of 
the  family.  The  garden  contained, 
for  the  most  paii,  yegetables  and 
certain  herbs  to  be  us^  as  charms, 
cataplasms,  and  other  medicinal 
purposes.  It  is  to  gipsies,  pedlars, 
and  palmers,  "  from  Padua,  beyond 
tiie  sea,"  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  many  little 
flowers  we  look  upon  now  as  essen- 
tially British,  and  even  common- 
place in  themselves. 

"The Dutch,  an  enterprising  race, 
were  ambitious  of  navigating  and 
pirating  all  seas  and  coasts."  Phleg- 
matic and  practical,  with  none  of 
the  effeminacy  of  the  Erench,  nor 
eren  the  higher  class  of  English, 
they  turned  industry  to  account 
when  at  home  and  at  ease.  They 
opoily  stole  and  borrowed  ideas 
moL  all  nations,  and  their  crafb  in 
gvdening  was  unique;  much  of 
oiflr  own  skill  being  derived  from 
tfaem.  They  gave  us  the  rose  into 
the  bargain,  when  that  flower  had 
a  loDg  time  previously  become  the 
song  of  romance,  and  the  emblem 
<tf  knighthood  in  all  the  Courts  of 
Christendoro.  Provence  claims  the 
lovely  Syrian  hundred-leaved  or 
centiiblia  rose   for    her   own   in 


The  Provenoe  pink  rose  is  vul- 
garly called  in  England,  cabbage 


rose.  It  smells  of  musk,  and 
blooms,  it  is  ^aid,  on  the  Caucasus, 
throughout  Persia  and  India,  and 
even  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  This 
rose  is  the  oldest  in  existence, 
according  to  some  writers.  It 
certainly  bears  the  appearance  of 
an  original  form,  and  was  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  rose  family 
amon^  the  ancient  and  later  Greeks 
and  Bomans.  It  was  first  grown 
among  us  in  the  cottage  of  a 
labourer  in  Suffolk  in  the  year 
1596,  having,  probably  by  means 
of  a  smuggler,  found  its  way  from 
Prance  into  the  poor  man's  keeping. 
The  beautiful  Bourbon  is  akin  to 
this  Provence  or  cabbage  rose,  and 
is  reckoned  under  the  head  of 
Provence  roses.  On  account  of  its 
perfection  in  the  regularity  of  its 
petals,  the  natives  of  France  have 
named  this  flower,  or  variety  of 
it,  "  Coupe  d'H6b6."  According  to 
''Mcintosh  on  Gardening,"  the 
Bourbon  made  its  first  appearance 
in  England  in  the  year  1777. 

Exported  by  Japan,  China  roses 
of  all  sorts  became  quite  a  folly  of 
fashion  in  the  garden  pots  and 
house  verandahs  of  the  rich  about 
the  year  1789.  From  these  China- 
rose  specimens,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Damask  and  Provence, 
have  been  produced  multifarious 
varieties  of  rose  plants,  and  the 
tea-rose  species  coming  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world.  The 
smallest  of  this  rose  blossom  i.s  by 
some  travellers  throughout  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  bead  of  the  rosary. 
Nevertheless,  I  rather  doubt  the 
truth  of  such  a  statement,  from 
having  listened  to  a  lengthy  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  the  *•  In- 
vention of  the  Eosary ;"  but  as  nay 
readers  might  think  the  same  dis- 
quisition tedious  and  irrelevant  to 
the  topic  in  hand,  I  will  leave  rosarv 
and  friar,  and  content  myself  with 
cursorily  alluding  to  the  idea  of  the 
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Japanese  crimson,  diminutive  flower, 
or  pompon  rose  of  France,  being 
connected  with  that  devotion  amons^ 
Boman  Catholics,  called  "  The 
Mysteries  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

From  the  Damask  and  Provence 
have  also  been  produced  the  in- 
numerable kinds  of  roses ;  the  habit 
and  colour  science  in  gardening 
and  the  freaks  of  nature,  and  asso- 
ciation of  climate  and  soil,  have 
alike  conduced  to  change,  and  have 
rendered  their  departure  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  ori- 
ginal a  wide  one. 

At  an  exhibition  in  Mannheim, 
in  1855,  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
grower  of  a  green  rose.  The  petals 
of  this  flower  were  like  green  leaves. 
I  see  blue  artificial  ones  at  present 
in  the  milliners'  shops ;  therefore, 
I  presume  that  there  are  blue  ones 
in  nature.  This  season  I  have  read 
of  their  existence,  but  can  scarcely 
imagine  such  a  seeming  monstrosity 
as  a  blue  or  green  rose  of  the  Pro- 
vence tribe. 

On  the  wall  of  the  crypt,  in  a 
chapel  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
the  cathedral  at  Hildersheim,  may 
be  seen  a  venerable  rosetree  whose 
stem  is  a  foot  in  diameter ;  it  was 
planted  by  Cbarlemagne,  and  the 
monks  have  built  a  shade  over  its 
head,  to  protect  it  against  the  ele- 
ments, I  suppose.  Some  particu- 
larly good  wine,  called  rose  itself 
once  (if  it  be  not  still),  was  the 
property  of  their  refectory  for  the 
oenefit  of  travellers  and  noble 
patrons. 

The  uses  of  the  rose  petal  in 
medicine  are  yet  valued  by  our 
medical  men.  That  of  the  rosa 
gallica  or  simple  garden  rose,  pink 
or  light  crimson,  aflfords,  when  dried 
and  expressed,  a  refreshing  astrin- 
gent to  be  used  in  cases  of  low  fever 
and  debility.  Most  of  us  remember 
the  rose  draught  of  our  childhood. 

The  French  use  decoction  of  roses 
in  many  of  their  domestic  medicines; 


and  the  petals,  too,  of  the  dog-rose— 
which  last  species  receives  its  nami 
from  its  supposed  virtue  in  healin| 
the  bite  of  a  dog  and  preventiuj 
fatal  consequences  to  the  sufferei 
by  its  root  being  boiled  down  an* 
applied  to  the  wound — ^are  popula 
enough  as  a  medicine  in  G^rman^ 
where  they  use  the  pulp  of  the  hi| 
most  extensively  as  a  preserve, 
have  often  eaten  this  sweetmeat  a 
an  eligible  accompaniment  to  roai 
veal  on  the  Continent,  which  i 
cooked  very  young  indeed,  and  so  i 
most  insipid.  This  dog-rose  hip  ii 
German  families  is  preserved  i| 
regularly  as  the  beans  are  pickl^ 
and  as  the  stockinsrs  are  still  knitt^ 
for  the  household;  yet  I  nev^ 
heard  of  its  use  as  a  comp6te  i 
England,  but  perhaps  the  nativi 
of  Devonshire,  who  have  man 
customs  relating  to  culinary  ai 
obtaining  in  Germany  and  Norwa^ 
may  know  the  true  use  of  tbl 
wholesome  accompaniment  to  tli 
roast  of  veal  and  pork.  The  centj 
folia  or  cabbage-rose  petals  are  us^ 
in  medicine  as  a  laxative,  and 
delicious  syrup  is  also  express^ 
from  them,  and  is  used  in  the  pH 
servation  of  fruits.  Besides  al^ 
its  individual  popularity  in  tl^ 
kitchen  of  our  foreign  friends  ao 
the  pharmacopcsia  of  our  own  medi 
cal  men,  I  may  add  that  the  rose 
water  used  all  over  the  world  i 
made  from  this  particular  specie 
of  rose ;  and  though  the  damask  i 
thought  to  produce  the  richest  atti^ 
or  cream,  yet  the  trade  in  tbi 
musk  or  cabbage-rose  petals  i| 
enormous. 

The  rosefields  of  Ghaz^ore,gro^ 
ing  for  the  trade  itself,  nave  beei 
written  upon  too  ably  already  t< 
demand  any  direct  allusion  to  theij 
cultivation  and  harvests  at  to] 
hand ;  still,  a  few  lines  on  the  pro 
cess  of  expressing  the  perfume  fron 
the  blossom  may  be  of  interest  t^ 
those  who  appreciate  attar  of  roee^ 
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Tro  hnadred  thoosaDd  roues  will 
■dtobotone  haodred  rupees*  worth 
flf  ittar ;  tbe  aitar^,  or  essential 
sfl  d  stter  of  rose,  is  skimmed  off, 
^br  tiie  rose  liquid  has  stood  all 
s^  in  Tesseb  kept  solely  for  the 
pnpose:  at  auiuiie  the  work  of 
wiii^iffg  takes  place,  and  the  attar 
«cnam  on  the  surface  of  the  dis- 
tilled rosewater  is  the  essential  oil 
jf  the  rose  flowers ;  six  pounds  of 
shidi  will  make  by  distillation  one 
pQon  of  eommon  rosewater^ — such 
SI  is  ordinarily  used  and  of  a  fair 
fries.  I  presume  that  the  attar,  or 
iCtarfsJ^  which  I  haTO  seen  so  choice 
^Isbe  one  guinea  the  single  drop, 
iMt  be  the  ddmming  of  some  yet 
^  '  !r  attar  of  rose,  and  it  is  evi- 
that  the  trade  must  be  oon- 
lilmble  in  order  to  reimburse  the 
^ffHt  expenses  attending  the  succes- 
ii  coltiTation  of  the  Asiatic  rose- 
ftlk 
Ihe  mode  adopted  for  testing  the 

P'  7  of  the  different  qualities  of 
oil  is  to  put  the  essence  into 
'  l*b,  which  are  afterwards  im- 
^■Kd  in  water  at  a  temperature 
tfOto  68  degs.  Fahrenheit  If 
ii  mlity  be  good  it  will  freeze, 
Mttus  oil  is  preferred  to  all  others, 
*WiBg  of  the  purest  kind.  Some 
dls  will  not  freeze  eyen  at 
The  oils  from  Tarious 
fer  greatly  in  quality,  and 
^&etnrers  frequently  adulterate 
IM  bj  an  admixture  of  a  sub- 
W» produced  from  certain  kinds 
Cpases.  Otto  of  rose  is  chiefly 
^^JHted  from  Adrianople  to  Oer- 
*iy»  sod  buyers  from  that  country 
*>Mly  resort  to  Adrianople  to 
J^puehases  to  the  amount  of 
^M«o  thousand  ounces,  the  re- 
iWnlbding  ready  markets  in 
le  and  other  cities  of 


b  tfei 


ffi^ 


_  writer  records,  in  his 
li^  Crusades,  that  after  the 
ksltbe  Knights  Templar  to 
gave  orders  for 


five  hundred  camel-loads  of  '^  attar  " 
to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  the  walls  and  floors 
of  the  mosques,  which  he  regarded 
as  defiled  by  the  Christian  nobility. 

In  accordance  with  a  note  m 
Moore's  ^Lalla  Bookh,**  sweetmeats 
in  a  crystal  cup,  consisting  of  rose- 
leaves  m  conserve  with  lemon,  Yisna 
cherry,  and  fresh  orange  fiowers, 
constitute  a  favourite  delicacy  in 
the  harem  of  the  Sultan.  A  pecu- 
liar lozenge,  also  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  is  most  popular  among  the 
harem  beauties,  as  well  as  familiar 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  who  indulge 
in  the  cigarette.  It  is  made  entirely 
out  of  rose-juice,  and  is  exported 
in  boxes  to  our  own  and  other 
countries,  from  the  far  "  delightful 
province  of  the  sun,"  or  the  volup- 
tuous manufiu^ries  of  the  East. 

Amonff  the  fragments  of  a  ro- 
mance, the  authorship  of  which  is 
attributed  to  a  philosopher  called 
Lucianus,  a  story  occurs  which  turns 
upon  the  adventures  of  ''Lucius,** 
who,  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
having  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
magician  in  Thessaly,  and  beheld 
her  transformation  into  a  bird,  is 
desirous  of  uude^oing  a  similar 
metamorphosis.  By  the  help  of 
the  magician's  maid,  with  whom  he 
had  ingratiated  himself,  he  gets 
access  tc  her  magic  ointments,  but, 
unfortunately  using  the  wrong  one, 
is  turned  into  an  ass,  in  which 
shape  he  meets  with  a  variety  of 
adventures  till  he  is  disenchanted  by 
eating  roseleaves. 

Bundles  of  roses,  as  well  as  gar- 
lands for  the  heads  and  necks  of 
the  guests,  were  supplied  by  a 
Boman  host  at  his  dinner-parties. 
It  is  recorded  by  Suetonius  that 
Nero  paid  four  millions  of  sesterces, 
or  £80,000  in  our  money,  for  the 
roses  in  use  at  one  supper  feast — 
the  floor  being  literally  strewed 
with  them  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches.    Other  flowers  besides  were 
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used,  M  well  as  green  leaves  for 
gftriancls.  Myrtle,  ivy,  parsley, 
and  the  *' chaste^  laurel,  sacred 
to  Apollo  and  many  other  divi- 
nities, were  severally  in  vo^e  for 
various  festive  occasions,  under  cer- 
tain auspices,  but  it  was  unusual 
to  roix  one  with  the  other  as  we  in- 
tersperse our  flowers  in  the  present 
day.  Boses,  violets,  and  lilies  were 
'made  up  into  separate  "corona;" 
most  of  the  wreaths,  too,  had  a 
mystical  significance  attached  to  the 
wearing  of  them.  There  are  allu- 
sions to  be  found  to  this  and  that 
person's  fancy  for  a  "  myrtle  or  ivy 
fillet "  at  a  dinner-table,  in  the 
pages  of  Horace,  Tibullus,  and  the 
pretty  novel  "  Gallus  "  of  Becker. 
A  Boman  of  that  period  might  be 
seen  walking  about  his  own  gardens 
or  those  of  his  betrothed  with  a 
wreath  of  roses — of  the  Centifolia 
variety  round  his  head !  It  is  re- 
corded by  Tibullus,  Catullus,  Horace, 
and  others  that  an  enamoured  swain 
of  any  proper  gallantry  rushed  into 
roses  directly  he  was  an  accepted 
lover.  As  early  hs  the  second 
Punic  war,  Pliny  tells  us,  "  chaplets 
of  roses  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Persians  and  Greeks,"  were  worn 
by  the  Boman  nobility  at  their 
carousals ; "  but  such  a  custom  was  " 
—  he  continues — "condemned  by 
the  most  sober  of  the  citizens." 

The  Egyptians — natives  of  the 
"Land  of  the  Body"— as  Philo- 
Judseus  calls  Egypt  herself— along 
with  the  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
successivelyhanded  down  effeminate 
habits  and  customs  to  the  Greeks, 
who  in  turn  communicated  such  to 
the  Bomans,  who  learned  their 
ways  and  rapidly  emulated  their 
Eastern  favourites  in  all  sorts  of 
extravagance  of  taste. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
relation  at  Sierra  Leone  the  other 
day,  mv  correspondent  tells  me, 
**  that  the  natives  bind  round  their 
heads  the  leaves  of  the  tea-rose 


bush  as  a  precaution  against  fevi 
of  a  typhoid  turn." 

Now,  Becker,  in  his  "ExcarBO?, 
speaking    of    chaplets;   siiys    tbi 


fillets  were  worn  originally  at  feasti 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  wine 
hence  arose  by  degrees  the  use  < 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowera,  t 
which  the  name  of  'f  corona  "  wa 
not  given  till  a  much  later  period 
for  the  reason  that  such  cnaplet 
were  reserved  solely  for  religion 
uses  and  warlike  distinctions.  Tfa 
Etruscan  warriors  were  wreathes 
with  roses  on  returning  f^om  the! 
victories.  The  slaves  and  lowe 
orders,  however,  were  never  pa 
mitted  to  wear  any  sort  of  wreath 
and  roses  were  forbidden  them  altd 
gether  as  an  oi^nament  or  luxury 
From  yet  extant  impressions  oil 
monuments  of  the  ancients  we  ma] 
perceive  that  occasionally  wreathi 
were  made  by  the  rose  petals  bein| 
laid  one  over  the  other,  and  fastened 
on  to  a  strip  of  bast,  to  form  i 
fillet  for  the  head.  The  cabbag^ 
roses,  whole,  would  form  a  very  heav^ 
wreath,  and  when  roses  were  ratbd 
scarce,  an  expensive  ornamentation 
for  a  very  large  number  of  gnestsl 
and  as  undents  and  "  nard,"  as  the 
ointment  is  called,  made  from  roses, 
was  in  as  great  requisition  as  the 
chaplets  at  feasts,  it  surprises  us 
that  flowers  could  be  found  forth- 
coming in  such  abundance  for  the 
use  of  the  nation.  The  greatest 
supply  was  imported  from  tii& 
flower  market  of  Athens,  and  roses 
were  exported  direct  from  l^gypt 
for  Italy.  The  sumptuary  laws  at 
one  time  under  the  Empire  endea* 
voured,  but  in  vain,  to  restrict  sudi  | 
a  prodigality  in  a  luxury  which  the 
Bomans  could  not  supply  by  their 
home  cultivation.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  ignorant  of  producing  a 
rare  species  of  flower  or  even  vege- 
table, and  were  content  with  we 
enjoyment  of  wild  flowers,  still  so 
beautiful  in  Italy. 
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In  Ae  later  days  of  the  Csaara, 
vken  Toees  were  the  folly  of  the 
ftiUoD,  these  flowers  were  forced 
for  tks  winter,  and,  under  the  im- 
pressioA  that  it  dereloped  the  bloom, 
tbej  QSid  to  water  toem  with  hot 
water.  Augustus,  Horace's  patron, 
laid  a  great  and  unfavourable 
stresB  upop  the  patricians'  lore  of 
rotes,  and  we  may  detect  in  the 
Odes  thai  our  faTourite  poet  in- 
Teighs  more  than  once  against  this 
Pgrgkn  snmptuousness.  In  Ode 
IXXVIJI.  he  bids  his  page  "  care 
not  to  search  in  what  spot  perchance 
nay  hnger  the  late  blowing  rose 
for  the  making  of  a  wreath  ;"  and 
be  also  tells  his  friend,  Mecsenas,  a 

C dandy  and  "  scion  of  Etruscan 
/*  "that  he  has  long  had  in 
store  for  him  well-ripened  wine  in 
caik,  not  broached  before,  together 
withthebloBsom  of  roses,  and  balsam 
expreased  for  his  hair." 

To  this  day  the  gardens  of  the 

Me  are  &med  for  their  glorious 

roiea,  and  I  have  been  told  that 

mattresses  are  still  made  out  of  the 

blonoms  for  the   divan.      Queen 

Cleopatra  paid  an  Egyptian  talent 

(£^)  for  a  roee-leaf  carpet  for  An- 

tbooy.    Cicero,  by-the-bye,  in  his 

Harangues,  reproaches  Verres  for 

bis  absurdity  **in  using  a  lectica 

filled  with  roses."    This  "  lectica," 

being  a  kind  of  palanquin  carried 

oa  As  skives'  shoulders,  was  now 

aod  then  padded  or   stuffed  with 

nee  petals,  like  the  great  men's 

coihioDs  in  the  East,  or  he  might 

indeed  have  had  the  flowers  strewed 

*t  the  bottom  for  his  feet  to  rest  in, 

^bis  journeys  in  and  out  of  the 

i^.     The   Latin  i«,  '*  Melitensi 

•»  fertus,"  which  would  lead  us 

b  sappose  the  sides  and  cushions 

t  Ua  lectica  were  rose-leaf  padded, 

IT  lined  with  bags  of  the  petals. 

^  Egyptian  priests  of  Isis 
llcrificed  with  wreaths  of  roses  on 
fteir  heads  at  certain  feasts  of  the 
>«ar.   The  altars  too  were  strewn 


with  these  flowers.  There  was  a  veiy 
strange  myth  among  all  the  ancient 
heathen  peoples,  foreshadowing  a 
sacrifice  of  great  reality  to  nations 
in  the  West.  The  four  last  days  of 
April  ushered  in  the  rose  *'  feast " 
or  "ceremonies,"  and,  "wet  with 
their  tears,"  say  the  classical  writers, 
the  maidens  hung  garlands  on  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  aod  also  wept  for 
Adonis  or  Thammutz,  the  Eastern 
Cupid  or  boy-god,  who  was  killed, 
as  the  legend  ran,  by  a  bear,  or 
some  wild  beast,  while  hunting,  and 
whose  blood  turned  to  roses.  The 
Greeks  too  had  this  idea  of  the 
death  and  blood  of  Adonis — that 
therein  was  symbolized  the  death  of 
nature  in  winter,  and  its  revival  in 
spring;  and  this  myth  was  yearly  cele- 
brated with  the  wildest  of  heathen 
revels.  Milton  alludes,  darkly  and 
severely,  to  such  in  his  "  Paradise 
Lost:"— 

"  Thaumutz  came  next*  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon 

allured. 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his 

fate. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's 

dav, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native 

rock. 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea  supposed  with 

blood, 
Of  Thaumutz  yearly  wounded." 

'  In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  colloquial  expression 
"sub  rosa"  there  has  been  much 
controversy.  Some  writers  assert 
that  the  words  should  stand  "  under 
the  rows,"  as  in  olden  days  towns 
were  built  with  houses  whose  second 
story,  projecting  over  the  lower  one, 
formed  a  piaz^  or  row,  and  such 
may  be  seen  in  Chester  and  other 
of  our  older  country  towns.  While 
then  the  parents  of  the  young' 
people  were  enjoying  the  air  and 
chatting  above,  a  great  deal  of  what 
we  calf  •*  flirting  "  was  carried  on 
14—2 
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out  of  their  sight  under  the  rows 
beiow.  I  regard  this  solution  as 
absurd  —  the  words  being  pure 
Latin.  Another  is  better.  Cupid 
pave  a  rose  to  the  God  of  Silence, 
Horus,  also  named  Harpocrates; 
and  thence  originated  the  custom 
of  suspending  a  rose  from  the  ceil- 
ing over  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
when  it  was  intended  that  the  con- 
versation was  to  be  kept  secret  or 
sacred. 

I  have  heard  it  sui^gested  that 
the  carved  rose  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  on  the  apex  of  the  roof  over 
the  old  confessionals  abroad  is  sym- 
bolical of  the  implied  secresv  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  Both 
lotos  and  rose  among  the  ancients 
being  sacred  emblems,  in  a  sense, 
from  their  service  in  the  religious 
feasts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  before  the  days  of  the 
noble  Eoman's  centifolia  wreaths 
and  carpets,  it  is  very  likely  that 
our  pjjrase  "  under  the  rose  **  should 
have  originated  in  the  understood 
signification  of  love  and  fidelity  to 
the  host  and  companions  of  a  dinner 
table  or  a  council  chamber. 

To  instance  the  secresy  in  love- 
making  symbolised  by  the  lotos — 
the  companion  of  the  rose  in  he- 
raldry and  classical  romance — ^I  will 
^uote  some  significant  lines  of  a 
note  in  Moore's  **  Lalla  Bookh," 
which  is  undersigned  "  Asiatic  Mis- 
cellany." Two  Eastern  lovers  are 
expressing  themselves  under  the 
eyes  of  the  elders,  as  well  as  means 
will  permit.  The  couplet  runs 
thus, — 

*'  He  with  salute  of  deference  due 
A  lotos  to  his  forehead  prest, 
She  raised  her  mirror  to  his  view. 
Then  turned  it  inward  to  her  breast."*' 


In  the  Eastern  romances,  the 
'*  bulbul,"  or  nightingale,  associated 
always  with  the  spirit  of  the  rose, 
is  made  to  cry,  •*  Hush,  sweet! 
hush !  *'  and  the  flower  to  breathe 
the  same  to  her  lover,  the  bird,  as 
he  murmurs  his  plaint  of  passion 
in  the  thick  groves  of  Suristan,  or 
**  land  of  roses." 

In  •'  Johnson's  Dictionary"  there 
is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  happy  ex- 
planation of  the  words  *•  sub  ross," 
and  one  likely,  I  think,  to  satisfy 
the  curious  investigator.  ^*  Among 
the  Pagans  in  old  tyme,  those  that 
invited  any  persones  shewed  them 
'  the  doore  s  threshold,  saying  these 
words,  '  Let  nothing  pass  over  this 
threshold,'  or,  let  nothing  be  re- 
ported over  this  threshold  of  any- 
thing that  shall  be  done  at  thlV 
bancket;  and  for  this  cause,  in  many 
countries,  they  lay  table-cloths  npun 
their  tables  whereupon  are  painted 
roses,  showing  thereby  that  all  the 
words  spoken  thereat  ou^ht  to  be 
hidden  under  it.'*  hi  this  same 
*•  Dictionary  "  U  another  notice,  re- 
ferring our  expression  to  the  custom 
of  the  old  Romans  wearing  the 
rose ;  and  also  an  allusion  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  a  quotation 
of  the  words,  **  I  speak  it  now 
without  the  rose !  "  In  **  Beggar's 
Bush "  there  is  also  another  trite 
quotation  :  '*  Treason  is  but  a  ta?ero 
dialect ;  anything  passes  well  under 
the  rose.  It  is  not  the  man,  bat 
tho  liquor ;  not  the  liquor,  but  the 
excess,  that  is  guilty  of  Uiisliberty.''t 
Yet  further  intruding  upon  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  I  will  quote  | 
these  lines  upon  *•  sub  rosa  "  out  of 
•*  Beggar's  Bush  " :  **  If  this  make 
us  speak  bold  words,  anon  I  'tis  all 
under  the  rose  forgotten ! " 

At  Lullingstone  Castle,  in  Kent, 
the  seat  of  the  Hart-Dyke  family, 


•  Oriental  Lidiet  wear  a  small  mirror  on  their  dresses  (near  the  heart),  or  on  their  left  iriiL 
t  '*  Bishop  HaU*8  Rem.' 
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tbere  is  this  distich  written  round 
ftboQt  the  figure  of  a  rose  carved 
iQ  the  ceiling  overhead,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  house : — 

"  Kentish  tnie  blue. 
Take  this  as  a  token. 
That  which  is  said  here. 
Under  the  roee  is  spokeo." 

The  original  names  of  rose  and 
lotos^-each  having  a  similarly  mys- 
tical importance  in  olden  times 
—may  be  worthy  of  notice.  The 
lotos  was  called  the  '*  Flower  of 
the  Sun,"  and  was  consecrated 
to  that  deity.  The  rose,  perfectly 
dissimilar  in  species  and  tribe 
from  any  sort  of  lily — for  the  lotos 
was  truly  a  water-cup  lily — was 
sqrled  "The  Flower/*  as  if  one 
par  exeeUenee ;  also,  the  '*  Fa- 
vourite of  the  Muses,"  the  *'  Delight 
of  the  Gods."  Such  are  the  titles 
given  by  the  famous  men  and  poets 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  sorrowful 
myetanthus  or  honeysuckle,  and 
the  iris  or  fiag-lUy,  were  flowers 
used  for  sacred  purposes  and  as 
oroamentaUon  in  design  by  archi- 
tects and  artists,  in  conjunction 
with  the  pomegranate,  lotos,  and 
rose,  before  the  days  of  Christian 
flhorehes ;  but  the  last  three  flowers 
had  a  sacred  significance,  and  one 
immediately  related  to  Divine  attri- 
butes. 

The  rose  derived  its  name  firom 
^  Laidn  or  the  Greek  root  "  red," 
and  was  a  conventional  term  itself 
for  all  other  flowers  of  a  red  colour 
and  extreme  beau^,  and  such  as 
the  Easterns  believed  to  embody 
the  glory  of  some  religious  attribute. 
Travellers  haye  told  me  that  there 
is  no  flower  now  in  existence  on  ihe 
Great  Mile  or  its  shores  like  the 
original  lotos.  There  are  flowers 
called  vrater-roses,  of  all  colours, 
tnd  smelling  as  sweet  as  land  roses, 
but  such  are  mere  lilies,  like  veater- 
cnp  lilies,  of  various  sizes   and  all 


colours,  from  scarlet  to  yellow. 
There  are  also  several  fruits  and 
flowers  called  ••  lotos,"  yet  the  real 
lotos-tree  of  Egyptian  antiquity  is 
not  identical  irith  any  other  now  in 
the  country.  It  was  called  the 
"immortal"  or  "tree  of  life;'* 
and  the  Coptics  ground  to  powder 
or  meal  a  sort  of  seed-apple  and 
made  cakes,  calling  this  food  the 
"bread  of  life."  To  this  day 
they  roast  the  tnber-roots  of  the 
lotos  flower  of  the  streams  and  their 
river  over  hot  ashes,  and  eat  them 
as  a  pQce  de  r^tiitance.  The 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  make 
meal  from  much  the  same  sort  of 
root 

Tt  is  strange  that,  although  most 
flowers  are  offensive  to  the  smell 
when  dead,  a  withered  rose  never 
seems  to  undergo  corruption.  The 
poor  cherish  its  petals  inside  their 
Bibles  as  memorials  of  their  dead 
joys  or  sorrows.  By  choice  we 
pluck  the  white  and  red  roses  for 
the  coffin-bed  of  our  relations 
rather  than  other  kinds  of  flowers 
at  hand.  There  is  always  an  asso- 
ciation  of  beauty  and  immortality 
in  our  affection  for  the  rose.  When 
the  Crusaders  were  gone  out  of  the 
immediate  pre-occupation  of  the 
mind  of  Christendom  and  heathen- 
esse, the  rose  of  the  Holy  Land  be- 
came more  and  more  popular  in 
the  tapestries  of  the  French  and 
the  English  fancywork  among 
lailies.  The  rose-windows  in  church 
architecture,  which  are  so  universally 
admired,  were  the  result  of  a  great 
furore  for  this  flower. 

In  the  twelftii  century  all  flowers 
such  as  the  strawberry  and  medlar 
blossom,  the  myrtle,  cherry,  and 
rose,  being  perfect  pentagons,  were 
in  some  repute  for  the  design  of 
tracery  in  windows.  The  most 
beautiful  among  the  earliest  speei* 
mens  of  rose  windows  is  that  of 
S.  Ouen,  Rouen.  The  church  itself 
is  a  perfect  gem  of  Gothic  archi- 
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teetore.  The  Huguenots  much 
defaced  but  did  not  destroy  it,  in 
1562,  by  lighting  three  fires  in- 
side for  the  purpose  of  consuming, 
it  is  said,  pulpit,  organ,  and  sacristy; 
later  it  was  turned  into  a  forge  by 
the  Republicans !  In  a  like  spirit 
of  zeal,  which  ignored  all  considera- 
tion of  works  of  art  or  religious 
emblems,  the  Protestant  Beformers 
in  England  mutilated  the  decorative 
carving  of  a  side  chapel  of  **  Our 
Lady,"  in  Eing*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  master  mason  of  S.  Ouen 
was  one  Alexander  Bemival.  He 
suffered  death  for  murdering  his 
pupil  or  apprentice,  out  of  jealousy 
of  his  superior  skill  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rose  window  in  the  north 
transept,  which  put  his  own  in  the 
south  out  of  countenance  by  com- 
parison of  merit  The  monks,  who 
highly  favoured  the  youth,  yet  buried 
the  murderer-mason  decently  in 
the  church  which  he  had  heipeji  so 
successfully  to  render  the  most  glo- 
rious among  Gothic  ones  of  the 
time;  1318  being  the  supposed 
date  of  the  building  of  S.  Ouen. 
Eouen  Cathedral — N6tre  Dame — 
S.  Ouen,  and  S.  Maclou  are  the 
three  early  Gothic  Churches  dis- 
tinguished for  rose-windows  in 
France,  and  for  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  style  of  architecture. 

Aluoughitis  subjective  to  taste 
in  design,  the  form  of  the  Gothic 
rose  in  stone  is  usually  more  like 
that  of  the  lotos-cup  than  of  one 
among  its  own  species.  The  con- 
ventional flower  in  wood  or  stone 
has  a  short  stalk  and  a  crown  of 
Ave  petals  curled  under  slightly, 
conveying  more  the  idea  of  an  open, 
large  anemone,  and  often  a  lotos, 
as  I  have  before  remarked.  Earely 
*  do  we  see  the  centifolia,  or  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  in  the  ornamentation  of 
<ihurches ;  but  1  am  almost  certain 
I  have  seen  this  particular  figure  of 
a  wooden  one  over  the  apex — or 


rather  forming  it — of  confessiona 
in  Antwerp  churches,  or  at  \ 
Jacques,  Liege. 

The  Syrian  "centifolia,"  d 
veloped  by  our  English  cultivatio 
so  delighted  the  Shah,  that  he  pa 
the  tribute  of  his  appreciation 
the  wreaths  of  roses  in  Buckinglu 
Palace  by  sending  for  specimens 
the  same.  One  would  have  su 
posed  that  he  could  have  desir 
none  fairer  than  the  -  roses  I 
•*  Bendemeer's  Stream." 

In  the  house  of  a  freemasj 
and  clergyman  residing  in  Wil 
shire,  I  was  pointed  out  a  beautii 
masonic  sort  of  dining-room  pap< 
which  is  entirely  Gothic  and  d 
signed  by  Grace ;  the  ground,  if 
remember  aright,  is  light-grey,  oi 
very  soft  tint  of  green ;  the  flower 
a  conventional  rose,  with  a  erot 
r^sed  over  its  head — the  •*  crown< 
rose  "  is  the  name  of  this  patter 
Such  a  beautiful  paper  could  rare^ 
if  at  all,  be  equalled  in  its  evidei 
symbolism. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  redolent  i 
the  rose,  and  he  who  would  vie 
Melrose  aright,  or  inquire  moi 
deeply  into  Gothic  roses  in  stont 
should  read  some  curious  accooni 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  by  hi 
own  wits  trace  the  ideas  of  tb 
national  builders  through  difiereo 
phases  of  religious  society,  and  d6 
tect  many  connecting  links  betweei 
Church  and  State,  and  the  menta 
development  of  a  nation,  and  cban  j 
ing  schools  of  thought,  through  th4 
expression  of  successive  styles  oi 
architectural  and  artistic  work  in 
Europe.  The  rose  followed  m 
key  hand,  and  sun  or  crescent  oi 
the  frescoes  of  the  Alhambra;  o^ 
animids  were  ever  depicted,  Iwj 
flowers  were  very  early  mtroduced 
into  stone  and  paintings  on  wis* 
May  I  not  be  considered  feithfol  to 
an  emblem  if,  after  tracmg  my  rose 
down  fnbm  the  Egyptians,  I  in^j^ 
my  rea^tos  that  in  lonely  nnd  "^' 
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sertparCs  of  the  East  there  is  noticed 
bj  the  traveller  a  litUe  bit  of  dry, 
rough,  rude  ball  of  wood  in  appear- 
ance, growing  almost  even  with  the 
earth.  The  Arab  and  Farsee  call  it 
"his rose,"  or  "prophet's  flower.** 
When  put  in  a  basin  of  water 
or  rained  upon  from  heaven,  this 
irj  ball  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  perfect  five-petalled  rose  of  green- 
ish grej.  This  strange  weed-rose 
hlooiDS  all  the  year  round. 

The  rtme-en-^oleih  among  the 
diioent  Chaldean  emblems,  is  yet 
quartered,  as  we  know,  among  the 
Heraldic  bearings  of  our  nobility 
nho  fought  on  the  fields  of  Ascalon, 
and  reconquered  the  holy  sepul- 
chre from  the  Turk.  The  same 
flower  of  our  country's  pride  is 
united  with  the  shanurock  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  Jllostrious  Order  of  S. 
Patrick,  which  was  instituted  by 
George  III.,  1783. 

"The  collar  of  our  most  illus- 
trioos  order "  say  the  statutes, 
**  shall  be  of  gold,  and  it  shall  be 
composed  of  roses  fuid  harps 
ahernate,  tied  together  with  a  knot 


of  gold:  and  the  said  roses  shall  be 
enamelled  alternately,  white  leaves 
within  red  and  red  leaves  within 
white ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  said 
collar  shall  be  an  imperial  crown, 
the  motto  being  the  words  'Quis 
separabit?'" 

In  the  most  exalted  **  Order  of 
the  Star  of  India"  the  collar  is 
composed  of  lotos  palm  branch 
and  roses,  red  and  white,  while 
circling  the  sun  in  the  centre  runs 
this  motto,  '*  Heaven's  light  our 
guide,"  words  which  remind  us 
''  noWf  and  to  the  great  end  "  of  the 
**  Hidden  One,"  or  Hapu  Mu— boy 
God  of  the  Nile»  or  the  heathen 
underlying  presentiment  of  the 
'*  Messias  "  of  the  Christian  ages, 
or  *'  revealed  light  of  the  world ;"  and 
in  fEuthfulness  to  the  memory  of 
any  future  devoted  missionary  may 
we  ever  associate  his  toil  and  per- 
severance with  the  conquest  over 
barbarism  and  the  ignorance  of  a 
darker  day,  ahready  resought  by 
the  love  of  a  Livingstone. 

Fkbnamdb. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

By  ths  LoiTBOK  HfiRMiTy 

Author  op  **  Bonos  of  SniauLARiTT/'  •'  Pmps  at  Lifk,"  Icc; 

No.  6. — St.  DiwTB  op  Fbakce  (a.d.  272). 

N.B, — The  folUnoing  lays  are  composed  in  ^umhU  imitation  of  the  pcpufai 
hards  of  Transatlantica, 

Which  I  mean  lo  observe — 

And  my  statement  is  trae — 
That  for  ways  that  unnerve. 

And  for  deeds  that  out-do, 
St.  Deoys  of  France  was  peculiar. 

And  the  same  TU  explain  unto  yoa.^ 

Dionysius  his  name, 

And  none  will  deny 
That  Denys  the  same  ' 

Does  mean  and  imply ; 
And  he  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  pagans^  ' 

Who  doom'd  him  a  martyr  to  die.  I 

I 

'Twas  century  third, 

As  the  liistory  states,  | 
That  Denys  incurr'd 

This  saddest  of  fates ;  I 

With  one  Eleutherius,  deacon,  I 

And  Husticus,  priest,  for  his  mates.  j 

Yet  the  woes  that  were  laid  | 

On  those  Christians  three, 
And  the  pluck  they  displayed 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see, 
And  at  first  you  would  scarcely  believe  it,. 

But  the  same  is  asserted  by  mk.  i 

i 
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Twas  oDe  of  their  foee' 
Diabolical  whims^ 


To  tlie  flames  to  expose  ^^a^  *^ '       rA  • 

The  martyrs*  bare  Kmbr.  Vib.^^  ^.  ^\ 

But  I>eiija,  for  one,  didn't  mind  it,  >r^i> 

He  lay  and  sang  psalms— likewise  hymns.       ^^^^^t 


And  then  he  was  placed 

In  a  den  of  wild  beasts 
With  a  preference  of  taste 

For  marQrrs  and  priests ; 
£ot  Denys,  by  ero$$intj^  so  tamed  them. 

They  tnm'd  from  such  cannibal  feasts. 


Next  Denys  was  cast 

In  a  fomace  of  fire ; 
All  thinking  at  last 

He'd  have  to  expire ; 
Bat  the  flame  sank  so  low  in  a  minute. 

No  bellows  could  make  it  rise  higher. 


And  when  he'd  been  hung 
On  the  cross  for  a  spell, 

8t  Denys  was  flung 

With  his  friends  in  a  cell, 

As  narrow  and  close  as  a  coffin. 
And  dark  as  H  E  double  L. 


Said  the  judge,  stem  and  cart» 

'*  Bring  the  captives  to  me.** 
When  he  found  them  unhurt 

He  cried,  '*  Can  this  be  ? 
We  are  ruin*d  by  Christian  endeavour ; " 

And  he  meant  to  destroy  the  whole  three. 


On  the  Saints,  who  had  long 

Withstood  such  attacks. 
The  isit  came  out  strong 

With  their  tortures  and  racks. 
At  last,  by  the  Governor  s  order, 

Their  heads  were  cut  off  with  an  axe. 
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*'  De  we  sleep  ?  do  we  dream  ?  " 

All  the  witnesses  shout ; 
*<  Are  men  what  thejr  ifmi  ? 

Tor  quiclily  the  corpse  of  St.  Denys 
Rose  up,  and  began  to  walk  out ! 


He  took  up  his  head, 

Tuck'd  it  under  his  arm, 
And  the  same,  it  is  said. 

Caused  surprise  and  alarm ; 
Each  eye  on  the  marvel  was  fasten'd 

As  if  by  some  magical  charm. 


Cut  down  to  his  neck, 

Like  a  flower  to  its  stalk. 
The  Saint  met  a  check 

When  he  first  tried  to  walk ; 
But  soon  he  felt  stronger  than  Weston 

Or  Webb — by  a  very  long  chalk. 


And  angels,  we're  told, 

Led  his  footsteps  along ; 
Wliile  heavenwards  rolled 

Their  chorus  of  song ; 
They  led  him  two  leagues  from  the  city, 
,To  see  that  he  didn*t-go  wrong. 


I  hope  youll  belieye 

That  this  story  is  fact, 
For  I  scorn  to  deceive. 

And  refuse  to  retract ; 
For  truth  IVe  a  great  reputation. 

And  wish  to  preserve  it  intact. 


Which  is  why  I  observe — 

And  my  statement  is  true- 
That  for  ways  that  unnerve. 

And  for  deeds  that  out-do, 
St.  Denys  of  France  was  peculia 

And  the  same  I  have  proved  unto  you* 
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No.  7.— St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Peru  (jld.  1617). 

It  was  nuuiy  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  World  they  call  the  New, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

As  the  blessed  St  Hose  of  Peru ; 
And  tins  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  the  penaoees  she  could  do. 

She  was  a  child,  yet  never  a  child 

Did  holiness  so  pursue, 
By  morning  and  night,  and  by  candle-light 

In  wisdom  and  grace  she  grew. 
And  ever  would  strive  to  all  earthly  faults 

And  pleasures  to  say  adieu. 

An  angel  in  beauty,  she  thought  it  was  right 

To  spoil  it  to  mortals*  view, 
She'scratch*d  it  with  briers,  and  burnt  it  in  fires. 

Until  she  was  known  by  few; 
(O  maidens  whose  charms  you  but  live  to  adorn, 

This  never  would  do  for  you  /) 

Bat  her  fear  of  tlie  world  was  more  than  her  fear 

Of  loveliness  losing  its  due — 
Of  tortures  that  thrill*d  her  through; 

And  neither  the  sackcloth  she  wore  to  her  skin, 
Nor  her  spiky  belt  thereto, 

Gould  ever  elicit  the  faintest  complaint 
From  the  blessed  St.  Hose  of  Peru. 

When  Love  drew  near  with  its  honey'd  words. 

And  tenderly  tried  to  woo. 
The  name  of  wife  and  the  joys  of  life 

She  rigidly  would  eschew. 
She  prick'd,  for  her  sius,  her  head  with  pins. 

And  the  blood  in  streamlets  drew, 
And  tears  they  were  spilt  for  her  lEmcied  guilt, 

By  the  blessed  St.  Rose  of  Pern. 

And  oft  she  would  fast,  but  to  eat  at  last 

The  bitterest  herbs  she  knew, 
And  all  that  was  pleasant  and  good  to  the  taste 

In  horror  away  she  threw ; 
She  stripp'd  her  garden  of  all  sweet  flowers 

And  sow'd  it  with  thorns  and  me. 
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And  angels  would  come  and  make  her  one 

(In  dreams)  of  their  seraph  crew. 
And  often  the  Fiend,  in  his  beanly  screen'd^' 

Her  spirit  would  fain  subdae, 
•     Bat  evil  coold  only  fail  to  prevail 

With  the  blessed  St  Bose  of  Peru. 


And  these  are  the  reasons  her  fiime  woold  grow 

In  the  World  thej  call  the  New, 
But  youth  wasn't  past  ere  the  wintry  blast 

The  flame  of  her  life  out-blew ; 
There  issued  a  breath  from  the  mouth  of  Death, 

Chilling  and  killing  the  Rose  of  Peru. 


And  many  and  many  a  year  flew  by 

In  that  World  they  call  the  New, 
While  marvels  divine  were  wrought  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  blessed  St  Bose  of  Peru 
(I  should  beat  my  breast  and  be  much  distress'd 

If  you  caird  this  part  untrue).  \ 

i 
But  my  teeth  never  ache  but  I  think,  as  I  wake. 

Of  the  blessed  St  Bose  of  Peru ; 
And  my  corns  never  shoot,  but  the  woes  I  compute 

Of  the  bleBsed  St  Bose  of  Peru ; 
And  so  I  decide  my  pangs  to  abide 
Like  her  who  suffer'd— and  braved— and  died 
In  the  capital  of  Peru, 
The  region  they  call  Pern. 


No.  8.— St.  Smith  of  Utah  (a.d.  1844).  | 

i 

I-  I 

i 

A  BONO  of  the  Far  Wes^ 

A  song  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  of  Utah,  Nauvoo,  Jackson  County,  and  the  m 

Jerusalem. 
Listen,  individuals,  oommunities,  sects,  nations ; 
I  am  (for  this  occasion  only)  a  Transatlantic  bard. 
None  of  your  smooth  court-poets  of  worn-out  European  monarchies. 
But  a  bird  of  the  backwoods — a  loud-throated  warbler  of  the  forest ; 
My  inspiration  is  the  breath  of  the  boundless  prairie ;  my  mental  food  is  the  ro 

of  the  raging  Atlantic 
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fibyme?— I  scom  it.    Metre ? — Snakes  and  alligators !    What  is  that  to  mk  ? 
LSxrtid  lor  erer !    I  intend  to  sing  anyhow— and  all-how,  just  as  I  tarnation 

plcic. 
rmrnie,  an  joa  listening  ?  very  well,  then ;  here  goes,  right  awaj. 


n. 

aCITH!!!! 

l^ditheApoetle!!! 

lu&flie  Evangelist  I! 

ini&tlie  Disoorerer  of  the  Book  of  Mormon ! 

&  one  was  Joseph,  and  he  was  raised  at  Sharon,  Windsor  county,  Ver- 
mont, U^. 

ii  ptRnts  were  tillers  of  the  soil — poor,  hut  dishonest, 

Fbea  they  wanted  money,  they  took  it ;  horses,  they  honed  them ;  sheep,  they 
aanexed  them ; 

In  Monts  may  spring  from  sinners,  as  a  butterfly  springs  from  a  maggot. 

III. 
t>^ !  heavenly  visions ! ! 

hvldte  robes,  with  crowns,  harps,  and  everything  according, 
ios'd  the  yonthfol  Smith  with  their  presence  beatific. 
le  v^  into  soHtade,  loafing  in  caves,  backwoods,  aud  lonely  canyons. 
tkae  angels  meant  business ;  thrice  in  one  night  they  sought  him. 
^  tdd  him  all  his  sins  were  liquidated, 
(^lun  the  history  of  the  World  {not  according  to  Moses), 
feid  him  the  Bed  Injuns  were  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel ; 
t^  him  where  to  find  the  saered  book  of  the  Prophet  Mormon, 
lold  him  to  bring  it  out,  and  make  a  good  spec  of  the  business. 

W»Omy  soul,  every  22nd  of  September, 

fc  on  that  date  Smith  found  the  sacred  volume ! 

X^toeo-twenty-seven*— a  year  to  be  remembered ! 

^belB  of  tin,  with  characters  antique  engraven — 

Mch  was  the  wondrous  Book  of  Mormon. 

I^  that  prophet  Smith  profited,  and  became  a  prophet  also.  '] 

Uooet,  Brahma,  Buddha,  Confucius— Smith  surpassed  them  all. 

4ettiig  behind  a  screen,  he  dictated  to  Oliver  Cowdrey 

P"ih  WIS  not  a  literatus,  and  couldn't  have  jerk'd  it  grammatically). 

^^B^hteen-thirty,  hurrah!  the  glorious  Book  was  publish'd. 

Mt  caipiiig  eritiea  of  orthodoxy  murmured  **  fraud ! "  and  "  humbug !  '* 

^^^^hfln'i  your  authority  P    Show  us  the  original !  *' 

^^  ^■^■inftd  to  do  80  ;  he  and  his  friends  had  seen  it, 

^aoMy  else  has  seen  it,  nor  will  they  see  it  forever. 

I^tt  faith  triumph,  and  gather'd  in  converts  like  hay  in  the  sunshine. 

^^vB  •?«  pirevail,  as  long  as  the  world  drcumvolvulates  on  its  axis. 
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Huzza  for  the  New  Jenunlem ! 

At  Eirtland,  Ohio,  Smith  with  his  Sainta  located, 

Till,  in  March  '32,  there  came  a  band  of  nonconformists, 

Seized  Joseph  the  Saint,  and  Rigdon  his  mate,  and  gave  them  tar  and  fea&eraj 

O  my  sonl,  boil,  boil  like  a  potato  with  indignation ! 

From  county  to  county,  and  state  to  state,  for  years  the  Mormons  were  driven^ 

Sometimes  camping  oat  *neath  the  snow's  cold  stars  of  winter. 

At  last  they  fotmd  a  resting  place — Clay  county,  in  Missouri. 

Thither  came  Brigham  Young— at  that  time  Brigham  younger. 

Smith  sent  him  out  to  bring  to  grace  those  sceptical  down-easters, 

Whilst  Orson  Pratt  and  Heber  0.  Kimball  were  missionaries  in  Europe* 

VI. 

In  this  world  banks  will  break  and  promoters  be  called  swindlers : 

This  was  the  luck  of  Smith  and  his  saintly  companions — 

Lo  1  the  bank  of  Kirtland  busted,  the  Mormons  were  dapp'd  in  prison. 

Not  long  afterwards  they  received  this  heavenly  revelation — 

"  Missouri's  too  hot  to  hold  you" — ^they  '*  vamosed  the  ranche,'*  according. 

vn. 

O,  Nauvoo,  city  of  Beauty  I 

Land  of  delight,  fertility,  promise,  and  blossoming  realizations ! 

When  I  beheld  thee  my  soul  was  enthrall'd,  and  danced  a  spirited  oa»-cam. 

Thither  came  15,000  saints,  and  squatted  in  g^ry, 

And  the  desert  blossom'd  as  the  rose,  beneath  the  smile  of  Smith. 

He  preach'd  the  gospel,  and  got  up  a  goveniment-house  and  mUitia, 

Was  mayor  of  the  town,  high-priest,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  ;  ^ 

O,  gloria  /  triumph !  bravo  I  hosannah !  huzza  I  halleluiah ! 

(These  are  the  words  of  a  soul  jumping  out  of  its  skin  with  felicity). 


vm. 

Once  more  "  revelation  "  came,  and  spake  unto  Smith  the  prophet 

"  The  relation  between  man  and  woman  is  not  only  social  but  spiritual. 

The  social  is  bounded  by  two,  the  spiritual  knows  of  no  limit ; 

Wherefore,  O  Smith,  you  may  take  what  number  of  wives  you  think  proper. 

Sanctifying  them  by  sacred  mysterious  '  sealings.* " 

(Header,  seekest  thou  further  to  know  ?  then  go  and  consult  Hepwortii  I>ixoiL> 

But  the  cold  hard,  world  disapproved  of  spiritual  marriage ; 

War  rose  up  against  Smith,  and  again,  with  his  mates,  he  was  cast  into  prison,. 

'*  Kevelation"  helped  them  no  more;  no,  nor  did  angels  assist  them ; 

Bat  a  gang  of  rowdies  (a.d.  1844)  broke  into  the  prison, 

Haul'd  out  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyram, 

And  with  their  too*tnie  revolvers  they  sent  Uiem  both  to  gloiy  1 
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ftmoi make  mtrtyis,  and  martyrs  make  saints  (this  is  logic). 

&udi  WIS  a  msrl^rr,  and  monmed  by  the  Mormons  according, 

S^ediliy  Brigham  Tonng*  who  came  in  for  his  fortune  and  fixtures. 

1b  1^  they  established  the  SaU  Lake  City, 

iid  two  jetn  later  another  great  '*  revelation  "  set  np  spiiitaal  wifehood,  the 

glonoDS  came  that  Smith  died  to. 
Ifaa,  fib  a  beantifol  tree,  grew  np  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  marriage, 
Jfcaogmy,  bigamy,  trigaxny,  quadrigamy,  quinquigamy,  and  lastly  polygamy— 
m  if  yoa  ask  me,  "  How  many  wives  has  Brigham  P  " 
Iibn  answer, "  Go,  count  the  waves  of  the  boundless  Atlantic  1 " 


X. 

la? Bide  Smith  a  Saint--a  boss  Saint— and  was  he  not  worthy? 

■imthan  the  wo|n-ont  Saints  of  your  rotten  Europian  kingdoms  ! 
i^lor  Joseph!  my  eyes  fill  with  tears ;  don't  yours? 
adnize  Joe  Smith — ^I  du— 111  wrap  up  his  memory  in  lavender, 
■iif  JOD  love  me,  reader  (as  Vm  sure  you  cannot  help  it), 
blii(m  and  do  Hkewise ! 

XI. 

Pioini  foor  Smith ;  mourn,  mourn,  ye  peoples ! 

^n^tBTB,  baids  of  all  times,  climes,  regions,  and  generations, 

Iviritoi,  taMMd,  hassi,  oontralti,  and  mezzo-soprani, 

(OintiBi  men  of  every  land  and  language, 

^iai9»  FMti*  presidentB,  khans,  kaisers,  and  subjeoti, 

pvfiiftively  diversified  inhiJ>itants  of  this  revolving  kosmos, 

K  tad  sing,  and  sing,  and  keep  on  singing  his  honour  and  glory, 

Mo  and  re-eeho  forever  the  name  of  Joe  Smith,  boss  Saint  of  the  Mormons ! 
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OEORGE  SAND  ON  THE  PBESENT  STATE  ANI 
FUTUEE   OF  FRANCE. 


Teakslatid  bt  LoinsA  Corkeah. 


[The  recent  deatli  of  ibis  great  writer  giyes  much  interest  to  ber  refleotions  vptm  tU 
Siege  of  Fftrii,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Commune — ^the  more  especially  M 
aome  misunderstanding  prerails  regarding  her  political  yiews.  The  following  Is  eztneto 
from  the  same  Tolome  of  Souvenirs  which  has  f ombhed  so  many  charming  pages.] 


1871,  August,  Nohant. 

liVhat !  you  i^ould  have  me  cease 
loving?  *5fou  would  have  me  say 
that  I  have  been  deceiving  myself 
all  my  life ;  that  humanity  is  con- 
temptible, hateful ;  that  it  has 
always  been  so,  will  always  be  so  ? 
And  you  reproach  me  for  my  grief 
as  though  it  were  a  weakness,  a 
puerile  regret  for  an  illusion  gone. 
You  say  the  people  were  always 
ferocious,  the  priests  always  hypo- 
crites, the  bourgeois  always  a  cow- 
ard^ the  soldier  always  a  brigand, 
the  peasant  always  stupid.  You 
say  you  have  known  all  this  from 
your  youth,  and  that  you  are  glad 
you  never  questioned  it,  since  it  has 
saved  your  mature  years  from  all 
deception;  then  you  have  never 
been  young.  Ah!  we  differ  much^ 
for  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  so,  if  to 
love  for  ever  is  to  be  young  1 

What,  then,  would  you  have  me 
do?  to  isolate  myself  from  my  fellow- 
creatures,  from  my  fellow-country- 
men, from  my  race,  from  the  great 
fiamily,  of  which  my  private  family 
is  but  one  ear  of  com  in  the  terres- 
trial field  ?  And  if  this  ear  could 
ripen  in  some  safe  place ;  if  we 
could,  as  you  say,  live  for  a  few 
privileged  beings  and  abstract  our- 


selves from  all  the  rest!  But  it  is  in^ 
possible,  and  your  reason  fashioni 
for  itself  the  most  unrealisable  d 
Utopias.  In  what  Eden,  in  what  ides 
El  Dorado  will  you  hide  your  family 
your  select  gi'oup  of  friends,  yod 
intimate  happiness,  so  that  none  q 
the  anguish  of  social  life  or  th^ 
disasters  of  our  country  can*  read 
it  ?  If  you  wish  to  be  happy  tiirougt 
a  few,  these  few,  the  favourites  ol 
your  heart,  must  be  happy  in  themj 
selves.  Gould  they  be  so?  Could 
you  assure  them  the  least  security  i 
Will  you  find  for  me  a  refuge  Id 
the  old  age  that  borders  death? 
And  what  now  to  me  is  life  or  deatl^ 
for  myself?  Suppose  we  die  en^ 
tirely,  or  that  love  does  not  accom^ 
pany  us  into  the  other  life,  still  ard 
we  not  to  our  last  breath  tormented 
by  the  desire,  the  overpowering 
longing,  to  seciure  to  those  we  leave 
behind  the  greatest  sum  of  happi- 
ness possible?  Can  we  sleep  in 
peace  feeling  the  earth  shaJung, 
ready  to  swallow  up  those  we  have 
lived  for?  To  live  happily  in  one's 
family  again,  in  spite  of  all,  is  no 
doubt  a  great  relative  blessing — the 
only  consolation  one  can  or  would 
be  willing  to  taste.  But  even  sap- 
posing  the  suffering  of  the  woild 
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outside  us  did  not  reach  oar  homes, 
whieh  is  not  possible,  you  know  I 
Defer  could  admit  that  we  must 
make  up  our  mind  to  accept  the 
public  misery. 

It  was  all  foreseen.  .  .  .  Yes, 
certainlj,  I  foresaw  it  as  well  as 
any  one !  I  saw  the  storm  rising ; 
Isav,  as  did  all  reflecting  minds, 
tbe  visible  approaches  of  the  cata- 
dysm.  But  where  is  the  consola- 
tion in  seeing  the  painful  writhings 
of  the  sick  man  whose  disease  you 
thoroughly  know  ?  When  the  thun- 
der strikes  us  are  we  calm  he- 
i^use  we  heard  its  mutterings  long 
before? 

No,  no,  we  cannot  isolate  our- 
selves, we  cannot  break  the  ties  of 
blood,  we  cannot  curse,  cannot 
despise  our  species.  Humanity  is 
no  vain  word.  Our  life  is  made  of 
love,  and  no  longer  to  love  is  no 
longer  to  live. 

The  people,  you  say  I  The  people 
are  you,  I ;  it  is  in  vain  we  deny  it. 
There  are  not  two  races,  the  dis- 
tinction of  classes  establishes  only 
relative  inequalities  which  are  for 
the  most  part  illusory.  I  don*t  know 
whether  you  have  had  ancestors 
going  far  hack  in  the  bourgeoisie ; 
for  my  part,  my  roots  on  my 
mother's  side  are  directly  in  the 
people,  and  so  I  feel  them  for  ever 
in  the  depths  of  my  being.  The 
roots  of  all  of  us  are  there,  he  our 
origin  more  or  less  remote.  The 
first  men  were  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, then  hnshandmen  and  sol- 
diers. Successful  brigandage  gave 
rise  to  the  first  social  distinctions. 
I  believe  there  is  not  one  title  that 
his  not  been  picked  up  out  of 
human  blood.  We  have  to  put  up 
vith  our  ancestors  when  we  have 
them;  hut  are  these  first  trophies 
of  hatred  and  violence  a  glory  that 
a  mind  ever  so  slightly  philosophi- 
cal can  find  matter  in  to  hoast  t»f  ? 
'^e  people  for  ever  feroeiotu,  you  say: 
1  say,  the  aristocracy  for  ever 
stt^sge.    One  thing  is  certain,  that 


with  the  peasant  the  aristocracy  is 
the  class  that  most  resists  progress, 
consequently  the  least  civilized. 
Thinkers  may  congratulate  them- 
selveer  that  they  don*t  belong  to  it ; 
hut  if  we  are  bourgeois,  if  we  are 
the  offspring  of  the  serf,  of  the 
tenant  subject  to  the  corvee,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  bow  with  love  or  re- 
spect hefore  the  sonsof  the  oppressors 
of  our  fathers  ?  No!  Whoever  dis- 
owns the  people  dishonours  him- 
self and  presents  the  shameful 
spectacle  of  an  apostacy.  Bour^ 
geoisie,  if  we  wish  to  rise  and 
hecome  a  class  we  have  hut  one 
thing  to  do:  to  proclaim  ourselves 
the  people,  and  struggle  to  the 
death  against  those  who  claim  to  he 
our  superiors  by  divine  right.  For 
having  fallen  short  of  the  dignity 
of  our  revolutionary  mandate,  for 
having  aped  the  aristocracy,  for 
having  usurped  their  hadges,  for 
having  taken  up  their  gewgaws,  for 
having  been  shamefully  ridiculous 
and  cowardly,  we  now  count  as 
nothing.  We  are  nothing.  The 
people  who  should  n^ake  common 
cause  With  us  abjure  us,  abandon 
us,  and  endeavour  to  oppress  us. 

The  people  ferocious  ?  No  ! 
Neither  are  they  stupid ;  Iheir  pre- 
sent malady  is  ignorance  and  folly. 
It  was  not  the  people  of  Paris  who 
massacred  the  prisoners,  destroyed 
the  monuments,  and  tried  to  set  fire 
to  the  city.  The  people  of  Paris  it 
was  that  remained  in  Paris  after  the 
siege,  for  whoever  was  at  all  in 
easy  circumstances  hurried  away 
from  it  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
provinces  and  join  their  absent 
friends  after  the  physical  and  moral 
sufferings  of  the  blockade.  Those 
who  remained  in  Paris  were  the 
tradesmen  and  workmen,  the  two 
agents  of  labour  and  barter  without 
which  Paris  would  cease  to  exist. 
It  is  they  that  constitute  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  they  are  one  and  the 
same  family  whose  kinship  and 
solidarity  no  political  misunder- 
15 
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standings  can  sever.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  oppressors 
of  these  stormy  days  were  in  the 
minority.  Therefore,  all  th^t  can 
be  said  against  the  people  of  Paris, 
the  majority,  is  that  they  displayed 
weakness  and  fear.  The  movement 
was  organized  by  men  inscribed  in 
the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie  having 
neither  the  habits  nor  the  wants  of 
the  proletariat.  These  men  were 
moved  by  hatred,  by  baulked  ambi- 
tion, by  misconceived  patriotism, 
by  fanaticism  that  had  po  ideal,  by 
silly  sentimentality  or  natural  wick- 
edness. 

There  was  something  of  all  this 
amongst  them,  with  certain  points 
of  honour  as  respects  their  doctrines, 
which  forbade  them  shrinking  in 
the  presence  of  danger.  They  cer^ 
tainly  were  not  backed  by  the 
middle  class,  who  were  frightened 
and  fled  and  hid  themselves.  They 
were  obliged  to  enlist  the  real 
proletariat,  those  who  had  nothing 
to  lose.  Well,  even  the  proletariat 
in  great  part  escaped  them,  divided 
as  it  was  into  different  shades — 
some  wishing  for  disorder  hoping 
to  profit  by  it,  others  dreading  the 
consequences,  most  of  them  not 
reasoning  at  all,  misery  having 
become  extreme,  and  the  absence 
of  work  forcing  them  to  take  part 
in  the  conflict  for  thirty  sous  a 
day. 

Why  will  you  insist  that  these 
prol^taires  who  were  shut  up  in 
Paris,  and  who  counted  at  the  out- 
side eighty  thousand  soldiers  of 
hunger  and  despair,  represented  the 
French  people  ?  They  did  not  even 
represent  the  people  of  Paris,  imless 
you  persist  in  maintaining  the  dis- 
tinction which  I  repel  between  the 
producer  and  the  trader. 

But  I  will  go  farther,  and  ask  on 
what  you  ground  this  distinction. 
Is  it  on  the  more  or  less  education  ? 
The  line  is  imperceptible.  If  you 
find  at  the  head  of  the  bourgeoine 
men  of  letters  and  science ;  if  you 


find  in  the  dregs  of  the  proletarii 
savages  and  brutes,  you  have  sti 
the  intermediate  crowdlthatpresent 
here  intelligent  sensible  prol^taire 
there  bourgeois  who  are  neither  ii 
telligent  nor  sensible.  The  maj^ 
rity  of  educated  citizens  date  firoi 
yesterday,  and  many  of  those  wh 
can  read  and  write  have  fathers  an 
mothers  who  can  hardly  sign  the 
names.  Is  it  then  the  more  or  le( 
acquired  wealth  that  is  to  dassil 
men  into  two  distinct  camps  ?  ^^ 
shall  then  have  to  ask  where  tl 
people  begin  and  where  they  em 
for  every  day  wealth  is  displacd 
ruin  pulls  down  some,  fortune  rais< 
others ;  parts  are  changed :  he  yil 
was  a  bourgeois  in  die  moniiii 
becomes  a  prolitairs  again  in  til 
evening,  and  the  prolelaire  of  awhil 
ago  may  pass  into  the  bourgeois  \ 
the  course  of  the  day  if  he  fiD< 
a  purse  or  inherits  from  an  unci 
You  see  that  these  denominatioi 
are  worthless,  and  that  the  work  \ 
classifying  with  all  the  method  poi 
sible  would  be  inextricable. 

Men  are  higher  or  lower  tha 
others  solely  in  virtue  of  the  moi 
or  less  reason  and  morality  they  poi 
sess.  Instruction  that  develops  onl 
selfish  sensuality  is  more  pemiciot 
than  the  ignorance  of  the  proletain 
who  is  honest  by  instinct  aod  habil 
This  compulsory  education  which  w 
are  all  calling  for  out  of  respect  fo 
human  rights  is,  however,  by  n 
means  a  panacea  whose  miracles  iv| 
are  to  exaggerate.  Depraved  nature 
will  use  it  to  find  in  it  more  Inge 
nious  and  better-disguised  meaos  t 
do  evil.  It  will  be  like  everythinj 
that  man  uses  and  abuses— thi 
poison  and  the  antidote.  To  fiD< 
an  infallible  remedy  for  our  evils  ii 
illusory.  We  have  nothing  for  ii 
but  to  seek  day  by  day  all  the  xneani 
that  are  immediately  practicable 
and  to  make  the  amelioration  ol 
morals  and  the  conciliation  of  iii< 
terests  the  great  aim  and  end  ifl 
our}  conduct  of  Ufe.    France  is  iD 
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HiB  paogs  of  death ;  this  is  certaiD : 
«e  are  all  sick,  all  corrupt,  all 
IgDoraDt  all  dejected.  To  say  that 
it  was  decreed  so,  that  it  was  to  be 
so,  that  so  it  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be,  is  to  begin  again  the 
ikble  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
drowDing  diild.  Better  say  at  once  : 
I  don't  care;  but  if  you  add,  It 
does  not  concern  me,  you  are  mis- 
taken. The  deluge  is  coming,  and 
death  gaining  ground.  Do  what 
joa  may  to  be  prudent,  and  to  get 
aw^,  your  i-efuge  will  be  invaded 
in  its  turn,  and,  perishing  with 
hmDan  civilization,  you  will  not 
prove  yourself  to  have  been  more 
philosophical  for  not  loving  than 
those  were  who  swam  out  to  rescue 
some  of  the  wrecks  of  humanity. 
They  are  not  worth  saving  these 
wrecks:  be  it  so.  They  will  perish 
in  spite  of  you ;  it  is  possible !  We 
wfll  perish  with  them,  this  is  cer- 
tain; but  let  us  die  living  and  warm. 
I  prefer  this  to  a  winter  in  the  ice — 
death  forestalled.  Besides,  for  my 
I»rt,  I  can  do  no  otherwise.  Love 
^  not  reason.  If  I  were  to  ask 
yon  why  you  have  that  passion  you 
have  for  study,  you  could  not  ex- 
piain  it  to  me  better  than  those  that 
^6  9,  passion  for  laziness  can 
«xi^am  their  idleness. 

Ion  think  I  am  wavering,  since 
yon  preach  indifference  to  me.  You 
taillme  that  you  have  read  in  the 
Papers  fragments  of  mine  that  be- 
tey  an  entire  change  of  ideas,  and 
those  papers  that  quote  me  favour- 
*Wy  endeavour  to  persuade  them- 
8^68  to  believe  that  I  have  been 
Qilightened  by  new  light,  while 
othes  that  do  not  quote  me  think, 
Pcvluips,  that  I  have  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  future.  Let  pohticians 
^y  and  think  what  they  like.  Let 
^  leave  them  to  their  critical 
appreciations.  I  am  not  going  to 
^est,  not  going  to  ainswer.  The 
pnblic  has  oUier  interests  to  discuss 
^wa  those  that  concern  me.  I 
bave  a  pen  and   an  honourable 


place  for  free  discussion  in  a  lead- 
ing joiumal ;  it  is  for  me,  if  I  have 
been  misinterpreted,  to  explain  my- 
self more  clearly  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  I  avail  myself 
rarely  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  of 
myself  as  an  isolated  individual; 
but  if  you  judge  me  to  be  con- 
verted to  false  notions,  I  am  bound 
to  say  to  you  and  to  others  who  are 
interested  in  me.  Bead  me  entirely, 
and  don't  judge  me  by  detached 
fragments.    The  mind  that  is  free 
from  the  exigences  of  party  neces- 
sarily sees  the  pour  $t  centre,  and 
the  writer  who   is  sincere    states 
both,  without  pre-occupying  himself 
about  the  blame  or  the  approbation 
of  interested  readers.     But  all  who 
are  not  mad  attach  themselves  to  a 
synthesis,  and  I  don't  think  I  have 
broken  from  mine.    Beason    and 
feeling  with  me  are  always  in  accord 
in  rejecting  whatever  would  lead  us 
back  to  childhood  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  philosophy,  in  art.    My 
reason  and  feeling  more  than  ever  ' 
repel  the  idea  of  factitious  distinc- 
tions, of  the  inequalities  of  condi- 
tions imposed  as  a  right  acquired 
by  some,  as  a  merited  forfeiture  by 
others.    More  than  ever  I  long  to 
raise  what  is  low,  to  lift  up  again 
what  is  fallen.     Till  my  heart  is 
worn  out  it  will  be  open  to  pity,  it 
will  take  the  side  of  the  weak,  it 
will  rehabilitate  the  calumniated.  If 
to-day  it  is   the  people   who   are 
down-trodden,  I  will  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  them ;  if  it  is  they  that  are 
the  oppressors  and  assassins.  111 
tell  them  they  are   cowardly  and 
odious.    What  to  me  are  such  or 
such  groups  of  men,  such  proper 
names  that  have  become  flags,  such 
individualities   that    have    become 
advertisements  ?    I  know  only  wise 
men    or    fools,  innocent   men    or 
guilty  ones.      I   have  not  to  ask 
myself  where  my  friends  and  my 
enemies  are.   They  are  there  where 
the  storm  has  cast  them.    Those 
who  have  deserved  my  affection,  an^' 
16—2 
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who  do  not  see  with  my  eyes,  are 
not  less  dear  to  me.  The  unreflect- 
mg  hlame  of  those  who  haye  left 
me  does  not  make  me  look  on  them 
as  enemies.  Friendship  unjustly 
withdrawn  remains  intact  in  the 
heart  that  did  not  deserve  the  injury. 
That  heart  is  ahove  amour-propre ; 
it  can  wait  for  the  wakening  up  of 
justice  and  affection. 

Such  is  the  straightforward  and 
easy  rdU  of  a  conscience  that  is  en- 
gaged by  no  personal  interests  in 
the  interests  of  party.  Those  who 
cannot  say  as  much  for  themselves 
may  certainly  succeed  among  their 
fellows,  if  they  have  the  talent  to 
avoid  whatever  may  be  distasteful ; 
and  the  more  they  have  of  this 
talent,  the  more  they  will  find  means 
to  promote  their  own  interests. 
But  history  must  not  appeal  to  their 
testimony  for  absolute  truth.  The 
moment  a  trade  is  made  of  opinion, 
henceforth  that  opinion  is  value- 
less. 

I  know  gentle,  generous,  timid 
souls  who,  in  this  terrible  moment 
of  our  history,  reproach  themselves 
for  having  loved  and  served  the 
cause  of  &e  weak.  Tbey  see  but 
one  point  in  space;  they  believe 
that  the  people  they  loved  and 
served  no  longer  exist,  because  a 
horde  of  brigands,  followed  by  a 
small  army  of  half-crazed  men,  got 
momentary  possession  of  the  theatre 
of  the  struggle,  It  costs  these  kind 
souls  an  effort  to  say  to  themselves 
that  what  was  good  in  the  poor  and 
interesting  in  Uie  disinherited  still 
exists ;  only  it  is  no  longer  there, 
the  political  chaos  drove  them  from 
the  scene.  "When  such  dramas  as 
these  are  played,  those  that  throw 
themselves  into  it  wantonly  are  the 
conceited  or  money-grasping  mem- 
hoi's  of  the  family,  and  those  who 
let  themselves  be  drawn  into  it  are 
idiots.  That  there  are  conceited 
men,  grasping  men,  idiotic  men  in 
France  by  thousands  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  there  are  as  great  a 


number,  and. perhaps,  more  in  other 
countries.  Let  an  occasion  occur 
similar  to  the  too-frequent  occasions 
that  stir  up  our  bad  passions,  and 
you  will  see  if  other  nations  are 
better  than  we  are.  Wait  till  we 
see  the  German  race  at  work— the 
race  whose  disciplinary  aptitudes 
we  have  been  admiring — ^e  race 
whose  armies  have  just  been  exhi- 
biting the  brutal  appetites  in  all 
their  natural  savageness— and  you 
will  see  what  an  outburst  there 
will  be  there.  The  Paris  insurgents 
will  appear  sober  and  virtuous  in 
comparison. 

This  should  not  be  matter  of 
consolation  to  us;  we  may  pity 
the  German  nation  for  its  victories 
as  much  as  we  do  ourselves  for  our 
defeats,  for  they  are  the  firpt  act  of 
its  moral  dissolution.  The  drama 
of  its  downward  course  is  begun, 
and  as  it  is  working  at  it  with  its 
own  hands  it  will  go  fast  All 
great  material  organizations  in 
which  right,  justice,  and  respect  for 
humanity  are  set  aside,  are  colosses 
of  clay.  We  know  this  to  our  cost 
Well,  the  moral  debasement  of  Ger- 
many is  not  the  future  salvation  of 
France,  and  if  we  are  called  to 
render  her  back  the  evil  she  has 
done  us,  her  ruin  would  not  restore 
our  life.  It  is  not  in  blood  that 
races  renew  their  vigour  and 
youth.  Living  effluvia  may  still 
proceed  from  the  carcass  of  France; 
the  carcass  of  Germany  will  be  a 
focus  of  pestilence  in  Europe.  A 
nation  that  has  lost  the  ideal 
cannot  survive  itself.  Its  death 
can  fertilize  nothing,  and  those  who 
breathe  its  fetid  emanations  get 
smitten  with  the  disease  that  killed 
it.  Poor  Germany!  the  vial  of 
God's  wrath  is  poured  out  upon 
you  as  upon  us,  and  while  you 
rejoice  and  are  elated,  the  philo- 
sophic mind  mourns  over  you 
and  prepares  your  epitaph.  The 
pale,  bleeding  figure  of  France  still 
holds  in  her  convulsed  hands  a 
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portion  ojf  the  starry  mantle  of  the 
future,  while  joa  drape  yourself  in 
a  soiled  flag  destined  to  be  your 
Winding-sheet    The  potentates  of 
the  past  have  no  longer  a  place  in 
the  history  of  men.     It  is  all  over 
with  kings  who  work  men  as  a 
quarry  for  their  own  purposes.     It 
is  all   over  with  the  people  thus 
worked  who  acquiesce  in  their  own 
degradation.    This  is  why  we  are 
so  sick  and  why  my  heart  is  broken. 
But  it  is  not  with  contempt  I 
think  over  the  extent  of  our  misery. 
I  will  not  believe  that  this  sacred 
country,   this   dearly-loved   race — 
whose  harmonious  and  discordant 
ehords  I  feel  vibrating  within  me, 
whose  qualities  and  even  whose  faults 
I  love,  whose  responsibilities,  good 
and  bad,  I  consent  to  accept  rather 
than  free  myself   from    them    by 
scorn, — no,I  will  not  believe  that  my 
country  and  race  are  doomed.     I 
feel    it   in    my   suffering,  in    my 
mourning,  even    in    my  hours  of 
deepest  dejection.     I  love,  there- 
fore I  live ;  let  us  love,  and  let  us 
live !    Frenchmen,  let  us  love  each 
other.  My  God !  my  God !  let  us 
love  each  other,  or  we  are  lost.  Let 
us  kill,  abjure,  annihilate  politics, 
since  it  is  they  that  divide  us,  they 
that  arm  ns  against  each  other ;  let 
ns  ask  no  one  what  he  was,  what 
he  wished  for  yesterday.   Yesterday 
every  one  was    mistaken — let    us 
know   what   we  wish    for   to-day. 
If  it  is  not  liberty  for  all,  fraternity 
towards  all,  let  us  not  endeavour  to 
•oWe  the  problem  of  equality ;  we 
are  not  worthy  of  defining  it,  we 
are  incapable  of  understanding  it. 
Equality  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
imposed,  a  free  plant  that  grows  on 
fmile  soils  in  salubrious  air.    It 
cannot  take  root  on  barricades — ^we 
know  this  now.    There  it  is  imme- 
diately trampled  under  foot  by  the 
conqueror,  whoever  he  may  be.  Let 
ns  strive  to  establish  it  in    our 
manners  and  customs,  and   have 


the  will  to  consecrate  it  in  our 
ideas.  Let  us  give  it  for  its  start- 
ing-point patriotic  charity,  love! 
It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  men 
come  out  of  battle  witli  respect  for 
human  rights.  All  civil  wars  are, 
and  always  will  be,  followed  by 
crime.  .  .  .  Wretched  Intemationah^ 
is  it  true  you  believe  in  this  false- 
hood, that  might  takes  precedence 
of  right  ?  If  you  are  as  numerous 
and  as  powerful  as  it  is  thought 
you  are,  can  it  be  possible  you 
teach  destruction  and  hatred  as  a 
duty  ?  No,  your  power  is  a  phan- 
tom conjured  up  by  fear.  It  is 
not  possible  that  a  hxge  number  of 
men  of  all  nations  could  deliberate 
and  act  in  virtue  of  a  principle  of 
iniquity.  If  you  are  the  ferocious 
portion  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
such  as  were  the  anabaptists  of 
Munster,  like  them  you  will  perish 
by  your  own  bauds.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  are  a  great  and  legitimate 
fraternal  association,  your  duty  is  to 
enlighten  your  adepts  and  disown 
those  who  disgrace  and  compromise 
vour  principles.  I  wish  still  to 
believe  that  you  count  among  your- 
selves a  large  number  of  hard-work- 
ing and  humane  men,  and  that  these 
suffer  and  blush  to  see  ruffians  la- 
belling themselves  with  your  name. 
In  this  case  your  silence  is  foolish 
and  cowardlv.  Have  you  not  one 
single  memoer  capable  of  protest- 
ing against  ignoble  crimes,  against 
idiotic  principles,  against  mad  fury? 
Your  elected  ones,  your  administra- 
tors, those  who  inspire  you,  are  they 
all  brigands  or  idiots?  Ko!  it  is  im- 
possible. There  are  no  groups  of  men 
— no  clubs,  no  public  places  where 
the  voice  of  truth  may  not  make 
itself  heard.  Speak  then,  vindicate 
yourself.  Proclaim  your  gospel, 
bissolve  in  order  to  reconstitute 
yourself,  if  discord  be  among  you. 
Make  an  appeal  to  the  future  if  you 
be  not  an  antique  invasion  of  bar- 
barians.    Tell  those  who  love  the 
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people  what  ought  to  he  done  for 
them,  and  if  you  have  nothing  to 
say,  if  you  have  no  word  of  life  to 
utter*  if  fear  sets  its  seal  upon  the 
iniquity  of  your  mysteries,  renounce 
all  noble  sympathies,  feed  on  the 
contempt  of  all  true  souls,  and 
spend  your  life  between  the  con- 
vict keeper  and  the  gendarme. 

All  France  was  waiting  for  it,  the 
word  of  your  destiny,  that  might 
have  been  the  word  of  its  own.  It 
waited  in  vain.  I,  too,  in  my  sim- 
plicity— I,  too,  waited.  While  con- 
demning the  means,  I  refused  to 
prejudge  the  end.  All  revolutions 
have  had  an  object,  and  those  that 
failed  have  not  always  been  ill- 
founded.  Patriotic  fanaticism  we 
believed  was  the  prime  motive  of 
this  struggle.  The  forlorn  hope  of 
the  democratic  army  was  refusing 
to  subscribe  to  an  inevitable  peace 
they  deemed  shameful.  Paris  had 
sworn  to  bury  herself  under  her 
ruins.  The  democrat  people  were 
forcing  the  bourgeois  people  to  keep 
their  word.  They  seized  the  cannon 
and  would  turn  them  against  the 
Prussians.  It  was  madness,  but  it 
was  great.  .  .  .  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  first  act  of  the  Commune 
was  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the 
peace,  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  its  tenure  of  power  not 
an  insult  nor  a  menace  had  it  for 
the  enemy ;  it  conceived  and  com- 
mitted the  unheard-of  cowardice 
of  throwing  (Jown  before  their  eyes 
the  column  that  commemorated 
their  defeats  and  our  victories. 
The  power  emanating  from  uni< 
versal  suffrage  it  was  that  it 
attacked,  and  yet  this  same  suf- 
frage it  invoked  in  Paris  in  order 
to  constitute  itself.  This  failed  it 
no  doubt,  and  so  it  dispensed  with 
the  appearance  of  legality  that  it 
wished  to  give  itself  and  performed 
its  functions  by  brutal  force,  invok- 
ing no  other  right  than  that  of 
hatred  and  contempt  of  all  that  was 


not  it.  It  proclaimed  la  science 
eociale  poeiHve,  of  which  it  professed 
to  be  the  sole  depositary,  but  of 
which  it  let  no  word  escape  in  its 
deliberations  and  decrees.  It  de- 
clared it  came  to  deliver  man  from 
his  fetters  and  his  pr^udices,  and 
thereupon  proceeded  to  exercise 
unlimited  power,  and  threaten 
death  to  all  who  refused  to  accept 
its  infallibility.  While  pretending 
to  restore  the  traditions  of  the 
Jacobins  it  usurped  a  social  papacy, 
and  took  dictatorship  upon  itself. 
What  a  republic  was  this !  I  see 
nothing  vital  in  it,  nothing  rational, 
nothing  constituted,  nothing  con- 
stitutable.  I  see  but  an  orgie  of 
self-styled  renovators  without  an 
idea,  witliout  a  principle,  without 
an  atom  of  serious  organization, 
without  eoWiariti  with  the  nation, 
without  any  forecast  of  the  future. 
Ignorance,  cynicism,  and  brutali^, 
this  was  all  the  outcome  of  this 
pretended  social  revolution.  An 
outbreak  of  the  lowest  instincts,  of 
impotent  ambitions,  of  scandalous, 
shameless  usurpation ;  this  is  the 
spectacle  that  we  had  to  assist 
at.  Accordingly,  this  Commune, 
filled  with  deadly  disgust  political 
men,  the  most  ardent  and  most 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
After  unavailing  attempts  they  saw 
at  last  that  no  conciliation  was  pos- 
sible there,  where  there  was  no 
principle,  they  withdrew  in  con- 
sternation and  grief,  and  the  next 
day  the  Commune  declared  them 
traitors  and  decreed  then:  arrest 
They  would  have  been  shot  had 
they  remained  in  their  hands. 

And  you,  my  friend,  you  would 
have  me  look  at  these  things  with 
stoical  indifference !  You  would 
have  me  say:  Man  is  made  so; 
crime  is  his  expression,  infamy  his 
nature. 

No ;  a  hundred  times  no.  Hu- 
manity is  indignant  in  me  and 
with  me.     This  indignation,  which 
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18  one  of  the  most  passionate  forms 
of  love,  we  must  neither  dissemble 
nor  tiy  to  ignore.  We  must  make 
the  immense  efforts  of  fraternity  in 
4Htler  to  repair  the  injury  done  by 


hatred.  We  must  conjure  away  the 
plague,  trample  out  the  infamy,  and 
inaugurate  by  faith  the  resurrection 
of  our  country. 


THE   MAJOE'S   OAK. 


HoLiDATB,  no  doubt,  are  very  de- 
lightful things ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
4>f  most  other  delightful  things,  one 
«an  have  too  much  of  them.    1  was 
bome  on  a  year's  leave.    Only  six 
months  had    expired,  and    I  was 
beginning  to  get  tired  of  idleness, 
liahing  there  was  none,  and  the 
ground  was  so  dry  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  get  near  even  a 
8<ditary  rabbit.    And  there  was  a 
wh(^  month    before    the  1st    of 
September !     However,  here  I  was 
at  home,  and  it  was  no  use  grum- 
bling at  the  weather.     Perhaps  I 
might  bag  some  wood-pigeons  at 
the  pond ;  I  might  try,  at  any  rate. 
And  off  1  set. 

The  pond  was  a  small  pool  of 
water  situate  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  grounds,  bordering  on  old  Major 
•Snapley's  estate,  and  there  on  hot 
afternoons  the  pigeons  were  wont 
to  come  and  quench  their  thirst. 
Ko  one  had  ever  cared  much  for  the 
HiQor;  and  a  short  time  ago  the 
breach  between  us  had  been  widened 
by  the  old  man  planting  a  grove  of 
young  trees  just  beside  our  grounds, 
80  that  what  few  pheasants  we  had 
forsook  us  and  fled  to  the  Major* 
Ko  doubt  this  was  just  what  he 
wanted,  and  he  was  hated  accord- 
ingly. 

When  I  got  up  to  the  pond  there 


was  no  sign  of  pigeons,  and  I  stowed 
myself  away  under  the  hedge  that 
divided  our'  land  from  the  Major's, 
and  waited  for  the  cheery  flap-flap 
of  the  wood-pigeon's  wings,  as,  with 
bis  crop  full  of  young  corn,  he 
should  come  to  slake  his  thirst  at 
the  pond. 

But  that  was  just  what,  on  this 
particular  afternoon,  the  pigeons 
declined  to  do.  Por  a  long  hour  I 
sat  under  the  hedge  that  skirted 
the  pond,  and,  completely  screened 
by  the  overhanging  branches,  waited 
patiently.  At  last  I  began  to  feA 
drowsy.  Everything  favoured  drow- 
siness. There  was  the  heavy  "  boom  " 
of  the  bumble-bee  as  he  hummed 
past  me,  the  chee-chee-chee  of  a 
thousand  grasshoppers,  the  gentle 
splashing  and  fluttering  of  a  score 
of  pretty  little  birds  as  they  bathed 
in  the  water  almost  within  [arm's 
reach ;  and  far  away  in  the  distant 
grove  could  be  heard  the  soft  coo 
of  the  turtle-dove,  as  she  sang 
herself  to  sleep  till  the  glare  of  the 
blazing  sun  should  have  abated. 
Then  the  dragon-flies  flitted  in  and 
out  amongst  the  motionless  rushes, 
and  nowand  again  a  solitary  swallow 
would  barely  fleck  the  bosom  of  the 
water,  in  which  the  green  trees 
were  reflected,  and  would  be  gone 
again  high  into  the  cloudless  sky 
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where  his  fellows  could  just  be  seen 
as  small  as  midges.  And  the  yellow- 
hammer,  perched  on  the  highest 
twig  of  a  distant  hedge,  ever  and 
anon  called  to  his  mate,  witli  a  sad 
song  that  told  of  dusty  banks  and 
parching  stubble-fields. 

I  had  no  wish  to  sleep ;  in  fact, 
I  was  resolved  not  to  do  so.  But 
there  was  no  resisting  that  regularly* 
recurring  trill  of  the  yellow-hammer. 
I  closed  my  eyes,  and  fancied  him 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  on 
his  twig,  ns  he  scorched  himself  in 
the  sun.  If  he  were  the  same  little 
bird  that  I  had  seen  a  short  time 
ago  splashing  at  the  edge  of  the 
poud,  he  would  want  plenty  of 
drying.  He  made  such  an  absurd 
fuss  oyer  his  bath,  that  the  birds 
nearest  to  him — especially  a  poor 
little  blackcap,  who  didn't  like  water 
splashed  into  his  eye — gradually 
edged  away  and  left  him  to  himself. 

Of  course,!  went  to  sleep — sound 
asleep.  I  might  have  gone  on 
sleeping  till  dark,  in  spite  of  the 
ants,  that  would  persist  in  crawling 
down  my  neck  and  up  my  arms, 
after  the  manner  of  creeping  things 
generally ;  but  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  hearing  a  loud  crackling 
close  to  me.  I  turned  my  head,  and 
peeped  through  the  hedge  into  the 
Major's  young  plantation,  when  I 
found  that  I  was  not  alone.  A 
gentleman  was  there.  Please  under- 
stand that  I  use  the  term  as  de- 
scriptive of  his  sex,  rather  than  of 
his  outward  man.  Judging  by  the 
appearance  of  the  latter,  the  term 
was  certainly  misapplied.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  age,  middle  height, 
and  very  dusty ;  in  fact,  he  was  so 
dusty  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
exactly  which  was  boot  and  which 
was  foot ;  for  his  toes,  for  economy 
or  comfort^  were  allowed  to  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  former.  A  rough- 
looking  fellow  altogether. 

When  I  caught  sight  of  him  he 
was  hard  at  work,  endeavouring  to 
break  off  one  vf  the  Major*t»  young 


oak-trees  that  he  had  previously  cui 
half  through  with  a  very  unpictu 
resque-lookf ng  knife.  This  latter  h< 
still  held  in  his  left  hand.  Having 
at  length  attained  the  desired  result 
he  cut  off  the  top  and  branches  o 
the  tree,  and  set  to  work  to  trim  ii 
into  a  convenient  shape.  He  wai 
rather  handy  with  his  knife,  and  hi 
appeared  to  derive  a  certain  satis 
faction  from  the  use  to  uhicli  h< 
was  putting  it ;  so  I  lay  still  anc 
watched  him  through  the  hedge 
Having  trimmed  the  heavy  »>tick  U 
his  satisfaction,  he  peeled  off  th< 
bark,  rounded  the  end:*,  and  com 
menoed  to  ornament  the  hand]< 
with  such  simple  designs  as  a  not 
very  fertile  imagination  suggested 
I  watching  him  ail  the  time  with  i 
lazy  interest.  No  doubt,  the  propel 
thing  for  me  to  have  done  wouU 
have  been  t^  remonstrate  with  him 
for  his  wanton  destruction  of  tb< 
Major's  property;  but  I  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  firmly  believed  that 
those  trees  had  been  put  in  with  nc 
other  object  than  to  draw  off  ou( 
pheasants.  Anyway,  the  birds  went, 
and  I  should  not  have  much  minded 
if  my  dusty  friend  had  cut  down, 
trimmed  up,  and  rounded  off  the 
whole  plantation. 

Perhaps  if  I  had  known  what  i^ 
prominent  part  that  same  cudgel 
was  shortly  to  play  in  my  affurs,  Jj 
might  have  watched  the  course  o^ 
its  construction  with  more  interest. 
But  I  did  not  know,  so  I  allowedl 
the  gentleman  to  finish  unmolested 
the  decorative  process  before  alluded 
to.  When  he  had  done  so  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  got  up  from  the 
bank  on  which  he  was  sitting,  shut 
the  knife  against  his  leg,  and  stuffed 
it  into  a  greasy  pocket.  Theur 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
havoc  that  he  had  caused,  and  which, 
when  discovered,  would  make  the 
Major  purple  with  rage,  he  pushed 
his  way  through  the  hedge,  and  was 
gone. 

No  use  wailing  any  longer  for 
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the  pigeons ;  so  I  rose,  brushed  the 
guos^rass  from  my  clothes,  and 
weal  too. 

IL 

''Mbs.  Oaeedaib  wants  you  to 
»|)€nd  a  few  days  at  Barkstead," 
said  my  &ther,  as,  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  incident  related  abo?e,  we 
«ac  over  breakfast,  and  read  the 
letters  just  brought  in  from  the 
village.  **  Says  she  can't  hold  out 
uiQch  amasement  for  you  ;  but  she 
wookl  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
before  you  return  to  India.  Do 
go  if  you  can.  You  know  Ayles- 
field  fair  is  just  about  this  time,  and 
the  old  lady  is  always  frightened 
nearly  into  fits  while  it  lasts.  It 
would  be  a  real  kindness  of  you. 
You  wouldn't  be  all  alone.  She 
njB  that  she's  got  a  young  lady 
fUjing  with  her;  Miss — what  is 
it  ?  Oh,  here  it  is,"  said  my  father, 
referring  to  the  letter ;  ''Miss 
ilaude  Blackton.  Why,  you  doQ*c 
know  her,  do  you  ?  " 

**Met  her  out  Bomewhere  once, 
I  think;  that's  all,"  returned  I. 
The  €ict  Was  that  I  did  know  her 
very  well.  She  was  the  only  girl 
fur  whom  I  had  ever  had  more 
than  a  passing  lancy;  but  I  lost 
i^ight  of  her  on  arriving  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  never  seen  her 
BiDce.  I  knew  very  little  of  her. 
She  waa  always  very  quiet  and 
reserved  whilst  on  board  the  Ooolwa, 
vhere  was  the  beginning  and  end 
of  my  acquaintance  with  her.  All 
ibat  I  ever  learnt  was  that  her 
lather  and  mother  had  both  been 
killed  in  the  Mutiny,  that  she  had 
lio  near  relatives,  and  that  sne  was 
goiD^  to  Ihre  with  a  distant  con- 
uectmn  in  the  country.  I  had 
thought  constantly  about  her  since 
1  hut  saw  her  on  the  quay  at 
Southampton.  I  had  even  thought 
of  instituting  inquiries  respecting 
her.  But  she  had  never  shown 
any  special  predilection  for  my 
buvitrij?  vhilat  uu  board  the  Qoolwa — 


had  often  avoided  me,  indeed —and 
I  had  hitherto  taken  no  steps  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  her. 

And  now  here  was  the  very  thing 
that  I  had  been  longing  for !  The 
distant  relative  was  my  father*s  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Oakedale,  and  I  wa» 
invited  to  pay  her  a  visit!  Ma 
need  to  ask  me  if  I  would  go ;  and 
in  a  couple  of  days  I  found  myself 
as  comfortably  established  at  Bark- 
stead  as  if  the  place  belonged  to 
me.  Mrs.  Oakedale  expressed  her- 
self delighted  to  see  me  again. 
Maude  Blackton  also  said  she  was 
glad  to  see  me  again,  and  she  really 
looked  as  if  she  meant  what  she  said. 
I  felt  that  I  was  fairly  in  for  it. 
I  blush  to  own  that  the  sex  had 
never  had  auyl  special  charm  for 
me,  and  I  was  aways  content  if  li  f  t 
to  follow  my  own  course.  But 
there  was  a  something  about 
Mauder  Blackton  that  I  never  had 
experienced  in  any  other  woman ^ 
and  almost  the  first  time  I  saw  her, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  felt  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  her.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  met  with  the  slightest 
encouragement  at  her  hand.  In- 
deed,  an  I  have  observed,  she  was 
always  very  reserved,  not  only  with 
me,  but  with  all  who  associated 
with  her  on  board.  However,  here 
was  I  under  the  same  roof  with  her, 
without,  so  far  as  I  knew,  a  rival  in 
the  field,  and  I  was  determined  ta 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
that  fortune  had  so  fiivourably  put 
in  my  way. 

Hardly  a  week  had  passed,  and  I 
was  hopelessly  in  love.  I  was  de- 
termined that  I  would  not  return 
home  without  declaring  my  affec- 
tion, and  either  losing  or  winning 
all.  "Whether  Maude  loved  me— 
whether  she  even  liked  me,  I  could 
not  guess.  She  was  not,  it  is  true^ 
so  distant  and  reserved  with  me  as 
she  once  had  been;  but  her  new 
humour  was  even  more  perplexing. 
If  even  the  slightest  approach  was 
made  to  t^eutiuiei.t  ou  my  part,  tshe 
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would  change  the  subject  in  a 
manner  that  admitted  of  no  appeal, 
and  on  these  occasions  I  always  felt 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  But 
I  would  be  so  no  longer.  Before 
another  day  was  out  my  fate  should 
be  decided;  and  in  this  resolve  I 
retired  to  bed. 

Next  morning  when  I  came 
down,  only  Mrs.  Oakedale  was  in 
the  breakfast-room.  She  was  sorry 
to  say  that  Maude  was  suffering 
from  a  headache,  and  she  had  for- 
bidden her  to  get  up  to  breakfast. 
-•*  You  see,"  she  said,  "  that  garden- 
ing was  too  much  for  her  yesterday. 
It  was  far  too  hot ;  but  she  was  so 
set  upon  it  that  I  did  not  like  to 
refuse  her,  and  then,  besides,  she 
and  old  Jervis  are  such  sworn  allies. 
How  she  has  managed  so  completely 
to  get  round  him  I  can't  imagine. 
He  always  looks  upon  the  garden 
US  his  special  property ;  and  really 
I  am  half  afraid  to  pull  up  a  weed 
without  his  permission.  The  old 
servants  are  hard  masters!  But 
the  old  fellow  was  a  faithful  servant 
to  my  dear  husband  for  so  many 
years— followed  him  all  through 
the  Peninsular  war — that  I  let  him 
do  just  as  he  likes.  He  has  been 
very  busy  this  morning  polishing 
his  old  master's  sword  and  pistols ; 
they  are  as  bright  now,  I  do  believe, 
AS  on  the  day  they  were  made.  If 
you  go  near  the  room — we  call  it 
the  orderly — you  must  admire  them. 
It  will  gratify  the  old  fellow." 

After  breakfast  I  lit  a  cigar  and 
atrolled  out  into  the  garden;  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  gardens  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  brick  wall,  every 
brick  honeycombed  with  holes  left 
by  nails  that  had  rusted  away  years 
ngo.  Old  Jervis  was  pottering 
about  behind  the  house  armed  with 
41  threc-pronged  fork  and  what  he 
called  a  "  bushel  skip,"  in  search  of 
potatoes. 

"  The  best  of  them,"  complained 
the  old  soldier,  '•  wasn't  no  bigger 


than  a  good-sized  bnllet — ^he  never 
see  such  a  season." 

'*  Never  mind  the  potatoes, 
Jervis,"  I  returned ;  "  I  want  yon 
to  show  me  over  the  orderly.  Vn 
been  wanting  to  see  it  for  a  loag 
time." 

Jervis  brightened  up  instantij. 
Throwing  down  his  basket,  he  droTe 
the  fork  into  the  dry  earth ;  eu«- 
fully  scraped  his  boots  thereon  in 
order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  tbe 
gravel  path,  and,  leaving  the  muefa- 
despised  potatoes  to  their  fate,  be 
preceded  me  with  alacrity. 

The  "  orderly  "  was  a  small  room 
adjoining  the  pantry,  at  the  foot  of 
the  servants'  stairs,  and  the  old  nuit 
having  religiously  wiped  his  boots 
on  the  mat  and  cast  a  hesitBtia; 
look  at  my  own,  opened  the  door 
and  ushered  me  inside.    Certaiolj 
everything  was  as  neat  as  a  new 
pin,  and  the  arrangements  of  th» 
room  were  ordered  with  miiitafy 
precision.     The    mere  contem|^ 
tion  of  it  appeared  to  afford  my 
ancient  cicerone  a  lively  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  received  my  compli- 
ments on  the  state  of  the  room  with 
honest  pride.     Over  the  mantel- 
piece hung  a  cavalry  sword,  the  hilt 
and  metal  scabbard  looking,  as  Mn. 
Oakedale  had  said,  as  if  they  wero 
fresh  from  the  workman's  hsoi; 
and  on  either  side  of  it  hung  t 
heavy    revolver.      One    of   tbew 
Jervis    took  from  its    hook,  and 
pointed  out,  with  all  the  pride  of 
ownership,  the  ease  with  which  tbf 
chambers  revolved. 

"That  there  pistol,"  said  be^ 
"  ain't  been  fired  since  I  see  the 
colonel  shoot  it  hisself  at  Baladavi. 
Gtod  help  him  I  he  was  dead  of  t^ 
cholera  m  two  days;"  andtheoki 
fellow  brushed  his  hand  across  bit 
eyes.  '^  I  see  him  load  it  out  (f 
that  very  boz^'  and  he  lifted  ibe 
lid  and  showed  me  the  conteoifc 
There  were  about  a  dozen  cartridge! 
still  there,  and  I  thought  mjsw 
that  they  smelt  rather  stronger  ^ 
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(A  thm  was  absolutely  neceBtarj. 
Bat  I  would  not  have  said  bo  for 
vorlds! 

I  was  proceeding  to  inspect  the 
STord,  which  was  taken  from  its 
book  for  the  purpose,  when  one  of 
the  Berrauts  brought  word  that 
Mis.  Oakedale  wished  to  see  me ;  so 
1  made  mj  excuses  to  Jerris  and 
vent  off  to  the  drawing-room. 

Maade  Blackton  was  there, 
equipped  for  walking,  and  looking, 
I  thought,  in  spite  of  the  headache, 
ciiDplj  irresistible. 

Sbe  assured  me,  in  reply  to 
mj  inquiries,  that  nothing  was  the 
Boatter— nothing  at  all«  She  was 
just  going  over  to  Aylesfield  to  do 
1  httle  shopping  before  the  sun  got 
too  hot,  and  then  she  should  be 
perfectly  well. 

"My  dear  Maude,"  said  Mrs. 
Oakedale, "  I  can't  think  of  allow- 
isgyoato.go  over  to  Aylesfield 
Urae.  You  forget,  my  dear,  that 
Hog  is  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  and 
I  think  that  you  bad  much  better 
lettpone  your  shopping  till  to- 
Mffrow,  or  have  out  the  carriage 
(lis  afternoon,  if  you  must  go  to- 

Eventually  it  was  arranged,  much 
jlo  my  satisfaction,  that  I  should 
impany  Maude,  as  sbe  was  bent 
walking ;  but  that  I  was  to  be 
to  hring  her  back  as  soon  as  the 
pping  was  completed.  Here  was 
Ht  the  chance  that  I  was  look- 
k  for,  a  quiet  iSte^-iele;  nothing 
poldbe  better.  I  would  make  the 
host  of  it. 

I  Ajkafield    was     a    quaint    old 

-town,  distant  about  a  mile 

the  house,  and  the  road  lay 

reen  tali  hedges  that  gave  shel- 

ir  from  the  sun  at  any  time  except 

"'' '  ly.  I  had  never  before  noticed 

particularly    interesting 

it  those  hedges,   but  on  this 

ion  it  really  was  astonishing 

beauties  that  Maude  discovered 

them.    Half-a-dozen  times  did  I 

le  an  awkward  attempt  to  bring 


her  to  the  subject  that  engrossed  my 
very  soul,  aud  just  as  otlen  was  I 
pulled  up  short  by  her  discovering 
some  fresh  beauty  in  some  tangled 
woodbine  or  dusty  clump  of  dog- 
wood. 

At  last  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  As  sailors  sometimes  de- 
scribe the  fickle  breeze,  Maude  was 
"  shy  and  baffling  '  to  a  degree.  I 
felt  my  utter  incapacity  to  fight 
against  the  last-named  quality,  and 
I  gave  in.  "Wait  till  after  dinner, 
and  I  would  have  it  out  with  her  in 
the  drawiog-room.  Of  that  I  was 
determined. 

The  noise  of  the  fair  in  the 
market-place  became  gradually 
fainter  as  we  arrived  at  the  old 
stone  bridge  on  our  way  home,  and 
we  leant  a  moment  against  the  para- 
pet and  looked  down  at  the  shallow 
water  as  it  bubbled  over  the  stones. 
A  short  distance  from  where  we 
stood  was  a  picturesque  beer-garden, 
aud  sitting  at  a  rustic  table  we  ob- 
served  two  shabby-looking  men. 
The  back  of  the  one  was  turned 
towards  us,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
other  I  at  once  recognized  my  friend ' 
the  despoiler  of  the  Major's  planta- 
tion. On  the  table  beside  him  lay 
the  identical  bludgeon,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  twist  in  the  wood,  could  be 
unmistakably  identified.  Neither 
the  stick  nor  its  present  owner  had 
altered  much  in  appearance  since  I 
had  last  seen  them,  except  that  the 
dust  and  dirt  were  more  equally  dis- 
tributed between  them  both.  But 
that  I  recognized  the  twist  in  the 
wood,  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  oak  was  a  very  ancient  relic,  it 
was  so  brown,  especially  at  the 
handle. 

As  we  looked  at  the  men,  my  old 
acquaintance  raised  his  mug  to  his 
mouth,  and  at  the  same  instant  he 
caught  sight  of  us.  He  paused  to 
glance  at  us  before  emptying  the 
mug;  but  his  curiosity  was  of 
short  duration,  and    we  left  him 
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in  conyerfiatioQ  with  bis  opposite 
neighbour. 

I  bad  forgotten  all  about  the 
incident  that  the  sight  of  the  man 
had  just  called  to  mind,  and  as  we 
walked  home  I  recounted  it  to 
Maude.  "How  singular,"  she  re- 
marked, ''that  you  should  have 
come  across  the  same  roan  again  I 
And  here,  too,  of  all  places  in  the 
world.  But,  do  you  know,  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  same 
roan  came  up  to  the  house  the  other 
day  to  ask  for  work,  and  Jervis  sent 
him  away  P  I  was  in  the  garden  at 
the  time,  and  Jervis  said  that  be 
looked  much  more  like  robbing  hen- 
roosts than  doing  honest  work  with 
a  spade.  Poor  old  Jervis!  he'll 
never  let  a  stranger  come  into  *  his ' 
garden  if  he  can  help  it ! " 

III. 

"  I  hope  that  you'll  find  every- 
thing that  you  want  in  your  room," 
said  Mrs.  Oakedale  as  she  wished 
me  good  night.  "  I  let  Charles  go 
away  after  dinner,  as  he  wanted  to 
sleep  at  home  at  Aylesfield.  I 
thiuK  he  said  his  brother  had  come 
home*  or  something.  It  was  rather 
inconvenient,  but  he  is  to  be  back 
before  breakfast."  And  Mrs.  Oake- 
dale left  me  to  myself,  Maude  ac- 
companving  her  upstairs. 

Maude  and  she  oad  been  insepar- 
able ever  since  we  returned  from 
our  walk  to  Aylesfield,  and  another 
day  had  passed  without  my  having 
said  what,  in  the  morning,  I  had 
determined  upon  saying.  I  was 
vexed  with  myself  for  my  want  of 
resolution,  and  I  went  moodily  off 
to  bed.  Maude  could  not  care  a 
bit  for  me.  If  she  had  she  would 
not  have  kept  so  closely  at  Mrs. 
Oakedale's  side  the  whole  day.  I 
had  better  go  straight  home  to- 
morrow and  leave  ^1  unsaid.  I 
should  save  mvself  the  grief  and 
mortification  of  being  refused,  at 
any  rate,  I  thougfht  to  myself, 
bitterly.    I  was  a  tool  ever  toliave 


thought  of  her — she  was  a  grc 
deal  too  good  for  me.  And  I  sh 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  sleep. 

But  the  more  I  tried  to  sleep  t 
more  wide-awake  and  restless  di^ 
become,  and  at  length,  half  stifl 
by  the  heat,  I  got  up.  The  windi 
was  wide  open  and  I  sat  my« 
before  it  and  looked  out  into  I 
silent  garden.  The  moon  was  sh 
ing  brightly,  casting  a  deep  shad 
under  the  garden  wall.  Old  Jer^ 
black  cat  was  prowling  about  1 
bushes,  and  I  watched  her  as  she  i 
in  the  middle  of  the  silvery-brij 
^avel  path  and  licked  her  pij 
industriously  the  whila  A  £^ 
sound  of  distant  merriment  ea 
from  Aylesfield — it  was  the  last  ^ 
of  the  fiiir — and  the  clock  in  i 
market  tower  chimed  sadly  in  \ 
midnight  air.  Half-past  twd^ 
Maude  must  be  asleep  now;  1 
what  did  it  matter  ?  I  must  try 
forget  her,  and  to-morrow  I  woj 
say  good-bye  to  Barkstead. 

It  was  hotter  than  ever ;  the  fi< 
crickets  were  screeching  shriUy 
the  adjacent  fields ;  an  owl  hooi 
mournfully  from  the  stable  bui 
ings,  and  was  answered  by  the  til 
ting  of  a  solitary  sheep  bell.  Tli 
puss  got  up,  yawned,  stretched  U 
self  deliberately,  and  stalked 
into  the  shadow  of  the  old  walL 
roused  myself,  and  returned  to  U 
Perhaps  I  might  get  to  sleep  no 
But  the  bright  moon  and  I 
crickets  in  the  field  were  too  mi^ 
for  me,  and  I  dozed  uneasily,  oi^ 
to  wake  again. 

Two  o'clock  I  Those  crick< 
were  perfectly  maddening — I  mi 
shut  tne  window.  Anything  woij 
be  better  than  that  awful  row,  lU 
I  tumbled  out  on  to  the  floor,  i 
I  raised  my  hand  to  the  windoi^ 
glanced  out  to  the  lawn,  and  thei 
stealing  along  under  the  shadow 
the  wall,  to  my  astonishment  I  b 
held  two  dark  figures.  I  must  I 
mistaken!  And  standing  behil 
the  curtain  I  peeped  out  cautiousl 
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^  then  was  no  mistake.     What; 
I  tbef  be  doing  there  at  this 
eofnigiit?   Certainly  thej  were 
I  for  no  good  purpose.      Still 
nndor  the  shadow  of  the 
tbe  two   dark    objects    ap- 
iied  dose  to  the  house,    and 
\f  ktfing  tbe  protection  of  the 
crossed  the  gravel  path,  the 
*  icranehingunder  their  boots. 
I  thej  disappeared  roand  the 
Bat  jost  for  one  iiistant 
|fight  of  tbe  moon  fell  full  upon 
I,  lod  in  the  foremost  I  recog- 
i  1  &ee  that  I  had  seen  before 
the  tramp  who   had  so 
i  mjattention  in  the  Major's 
t,  and  whom  I  had  again  beheld 
» beer-garden  at  Aylesfield. 
rtfew  moments  after  I  lost 
t  of  the  men  round  the  comer 
k  house,  I  stood  perfectly  still 
Wned  intently.     Not  a  sound 
sbesrd— eyen  the  crickets  had 
suddenly  quiet.     Then  all 
i  I  heard  a   harsh  grating 
followed    shortly    by  what 
'  very  much  like  the  gentle 
of  a  window.      Without 
another  instant,  I  hastily 
t  dark  dressing-gown  over 
I  order  to  hide  my  white  night- 
I  loftly  opened  the  door,  and 
>  oi  tbe  landing.     What  was 
*  ne  ?    The  only  man  who 
in  the  house   had   gone  to 
d— worse  than. useless  to 
the  womenfolk.      Ha!   the 
I  in  the  orderly !    If  I  could 
[fet  there  without  beins;  inter- 
bj  these  scoundrels^   and 
[iitivn  to  where  I  now  stood, 
J  i  eommand  the  whole  house. 
Ebstiine  than  it  takes  to  tell 
Midided  silently  downstairs, 
i  toe  comer,  and  in  an  instant 
landf  in  the  orderly,  the 
m   which,     slightly     open, 
Ibonribly  as  I  entered.    I 
iesnded   by    the   principal 
Mnu  On  my  right  as  I  arrived 
lIlB  WM  a  room  known  as  the 
ivomn  now  rarely  used.  It 


was  through  this  room  that  the 
thieves  would  probably  enter,   as 
the  window  was  more  easy  of  access 
than  the  others,  and  was  also  not  so 
visible  to  any  one  passing  along  the 
road.     On  mv  left  was  a  rather  long 
passage,  at  t&e  end  of  it  being  the 
servants'  stairs  and  the  orderly.    If 
I  could  only  arm  myself  in  time 
with  one  of  the  old  coloners  re- 
volvers, I  might  return  to  the  upper 
landing  by  way  of  the  back  stairs, 
and  from  thence  I  could,  as  has  been 
said,  completely  command  the  hall. 
The  moon  shone  clearlv  through 
the  window  as  I  entered  the  orderly, 
and  there  were  the  pistols,  hanging 
just  within  reach.  I  took  down  one 
of  them  from  its  peg — how  delighted 
I  was  to  feel  the  cold  stock  in  my 
hand! — and  looked  about  for  the 
box  of  cartridges.    There  it  was, 
just  at  the  corner  of  the  mantel- 
piece.   My  hand  was  shaking  with 
suppressed  excitement  as  I  removed 
the  lid  and  saw  the  greasy  bullets ; 
I  liked  that  smell  of  grease  now  I 
The  sound  of  whispering  came  from 
the  hall  as  I  slipped  in  the  first  cart- 
ridge.   In  turning  the  chamber  to 
make  room  for  the  next,  the  spring 
gave  a  sharp  click.    No  matter,  it 
could  not  be  helped;  and  in  went 
two  more  bullets,  each  with  the 
same  sharp  click.    There  was  no 
whispering  now,  and  on  glancing 
cautiously  out  into  the  hall  every- 
thing was  quiet :   only  the  study- 
door  stood  half  open,  whereas  when 
I  had  passed  it  a  few  minutes — it 
seemed  hours — ^agoitwas  close  shut. 

Then,  with  the  heayy  revolver 
clutched  tightly  in  my  hand,  I 
stepped  swiftly  across  the  passage 
ana  gained  the  coveted  staircase. 

Before  mounting  the  stairs,  I 
paused  an  instant  and  listened,  ter- 
ribly afraid  at  the  same  time  lest  in 
my  nervous   excitement  I  should 

Sress  the  trigger  and  accidentally 
ischarge  the  pistol.  Not  a  sound 
to  be  heard,  and  I  stole  softly  up 
towards  the    landing.     Only  two 
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more  steps  and  I  should  gain  it: 
one  more!  My  foot  was  on  the 
landing  when  a  dark  shadow  inter- 

Eosed,  and  in  an  Instant,  before  I 
ad  time  to  raise  my  hand,  I  was 
hurled  headlong  down  the  stairs, 
completely  stunned  by  a  blow  de- 
livered with  crushing  force  full  on 
my  forehead. 

The  walks  were  scattered  over 
with  brown  and  golden  leaves,  and 
the  autumn  sun  fell  aslant  on  the 
well-trim  nied  lawn. 

An  armchair  stood  in  the  shel- 
tered porch,  and  from  it,  well  sup- 
ported by  cushions,  I  lazily  watched 
Maude's  taper  fingers  as  she  bent 
over  her  work,  seated  on  a  low  stool 
at  my  feet. 

**  rut  down  your  work,  my  dar- 
ling,** I  said,  ''and  talk  to  me. 
You  are  not  going  to  leave  me  to 
myself  just  because  I'm  getting 
strong  again  ?  " 

Maude  put  down  her  embroidery, 
rested  her  head  on  my  knee,  and 
looked  into  my  face  with  a  bright 
smile.  "  What  am  I  to  talk  about — 
Jervis,  or  the  cat,  or  what  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  all  about  that  night— I 
have  never  heard  it  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  last  time  I'll  ask  you, 
darling,"  I  hastened  to  add,  as  I 
saw  the  colour  leave  her  cheek — 
"  really  the  last  time." 

"  Well,"  she  commenced,  shudder- 
ing  slightly,  "you  know  I  was 
awoke  by  an  awful  noise — ^a  pistol 
fired,  and  then  a  shout  and  a  heavy 
fall.  I  was  too  frightened  to  stir — 
how  I  hate  myself  for  it!  Then  I 
heard  the  maids  screaming  and  Mrs. 
Oakedale's  voice  calling  out  to  know 
what  was  the  matter,  and  presently 
the  alarm-bell  rang  violently.  Then, 
after  what  seemed  hours,  I  heard 
Jervis  crying  out  for  a  light,  '  and 
that  Mister  Bayfield  was  a-lyin' 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  staurs.' 
At  that,"  she  murmured,  blushing, 
'*  I  think  I  must  have  fainted. 
When  I  came  to  myself  there  was 


a  great  commotion  in  the  house- 
the  alarm-bell  had  attracted  tiv 
police-patrol — and  I  learnt  from 
one  of  the  maids  that  you  were  noi 
dead,  though  still  almost  senselen 
but  that  a  man  was  lying  desd  li 
the  top  of  the  stairs  m  Apoo^  ^ 
blood— so  Jervis  said.  When  h 
struck  you  that  vricked  blow  wbid 
knocked  you  down,  the  pistol  miul 
have  gone  off.  Anyway  he  wis 
shot  through  the  heart  The  mait 
begged  me  not  to  go  out,  but  some- 
how I  felt  that  I  must.  The  ma 
had  all  gone  into  the  hall— I  heard 
afterwards  that  the  police  had  ctp- 
tured  a  man  who  was  running  aloiu 
the  road  without  his  boots,  and 
they  had  brought  him  back  to  tin 
house ;  and  I  looked  out  on  to  tk 
landing.  There  lay  the  wretchei 
man,  and  you  may  imagine  hot 
shocked  I  was  when  I  recognized 
the  same  man  that  we  had  seen  ifc 
Aylesfield !  They  let  him  lie  then 
till  Doctor  Bradford  should  comcj 
That's  all,"  said  she,  with  a  tigli  rf 
relief.  "  Unless  you  want  me  ta 
tell  you  that  you  were  in  bed  six 
weeks  with  brain-fever,  and  that  the 
hair  has  not  nearly  grown  jet." 
And  Maude  rose  to  her  feet,  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  tenderij  re- 
arranged my  pillow. 

The  oak  cudgel  hangs  against  the 
wall  as  I  write  this.  It  was  fooBd 
tightly  clenched  in  the  hand  tiatlwd 
dealt  me  the  blow  that  so  neiriy 
proved  fatal  to  me.  It  has  a  dark 
stain  upon  it— a  stain  that  wiD 
never  be  washed  out — a  stain  of 
blood.  The  same  tree  whose  de- 
struction I  had  witnessed  that  hot 
summer's  day  had  cost  the  life  of  the 
wretched  man  who  cut  it,  and  ww 
very  near  costing;  me  my  own.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  but  font 
I  might  never  have  won  my  dariing 
Maudie— my  never  weary,  gentle 
nurse  for  six  long  weeks.  She  says 
it  made  no  difference ;  and  I  like  to 
hear  her  say  it.  God  bless  hcrl- 
but  I  don't  know. 
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Mkieal  Studie$.  By  F.  H. 
Bndley,  Fellow  of  Marton  College, 
Oxford.  H.  8.  King  &  Co.  Lon- 
don,  1B76. — ^Mr.  Bradley  does  not 
pretend  to  have  composed  a  syste- 
matic and  exhanstiye  treatise  on 
moral  philosophy.  He  is  not  even 
prepared  to  define  the  sphere  of 
moral  philosophy,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine what  properly  falls  within  it, 
and  what  ought  to  he  excluded  ftom 
it  He  professes  simply  to  discuss 
some  leading  questions  in  ethics, 
with  a  yiew  to  expose  and  correct 
some  misconceptions  which  he 
ihinks  prevalent.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
Qseful  task,  provided  always  it  be 
performed  by  a  competent  hand. 
Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Bradley  him- 
self proclaims  his  own  incompetency. 
•*  The  writer,"  he  says,  '*  knows  how 
mach  is  demanded  by  his  task.  It 
demands  an  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  the  worid  which  he  does 
not  possess,  and  it  demands  that 
Nearness  of  view  on  the  main  con- 
lepUons  which  govern  our  thoughts* 
wfaieh  comes,  if  at  all,  to  the  finished 
itndent  of  metaphysic.  The  reader 
mnat  not  expect  this  either.*'  We 
cannot  help  suspecting  there  is  more 
ofrhetorieal  artifice  than  genuine 
Bincerity  in  this  self-depreciation.  It 
reminds  one  too  much  of  Antony's, — 

"  I  am  no  orator,  as  Bratos  is, 

Bat  as  yon  know  me  all,  a  plain,  bhmt 

md  the  sly  iiony  of  Socrates,  which 
renders  hun  so  much  more  formid- 


able an  antagonist,  and  gives  such 
an  exquisite  zest  to  the  Platonic 
dialogues. 

Let  no  one  be  simple  enough  to 
interpret  Mr.  Bradley's  words  lite- 
rally. He  is  anything  but  the 
untutored,  unsophisticated,  "  plain, 
blunt  man,'*  crassd  Minervd,  that  he 
represent^  himself.  Whatever  may 
be  his  deficiencies,  he  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  metaphysical  acute- 
ness  and  logical  dexterity.  If  any- 
thing,  he  shows  an  excess  of  these 
qualifications.  His  Oxford  training 
has  told  upon  him  He  has  not 
studied  logic.  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Kant,  and  Hegel,  without  effect. 
No  distinction  is  too  nice  for  his 
subtlety,  no  conception  too  abstract 
for  his  firm  grasp.  He  revels  in 
hair-splitting  to  the  n'th  degree. 
His  divisions  and  sub-divisions  con- 
fuse one  with  their  multiplicity.  His 
conjuror's  tricks  with  words  startle 
and  puzzle.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing,  by  this  means,  that  a 
thing  both  is  and  is  not,  and  is 
both  black  and  white.  Paradox  and 
contradiction  are  his  delight  He 
starts  all  sorts  of  objections  and 
questions,  which  would  never  occur 
to  an  ordmary  mind,  and  tells  the 
reader,  for  his  edification,  that  they 
admit  of  both  an  affirmative  and  & 
negative  answer.  One  is  perpe- 
tufdly  reminded  of  the  interminable 
and  amusing  quibbling  by  which 
Plato  represents  Socrates  as  arriv- 
ing at  contradictory  conclusions, 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
concile. Nor  is  Mr.  Bradley  desta 
tute  of  Socratic  humour.    He  flin 
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his  sarcastic  sneers  about  with 
great  freedom,  is  never  tired  of 
quoting  current  phrases  that  have 
become  the  catch-words  of  party, 
and  sometimes  manages  to  make 
his  antagonist  look  very  ridiculous. 
He  professes  never  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  contro- 
versy, yet  he  does  not  scruple  to 
intimate  pretty  plainly  that  those 
who  differ  from  him  are  the  victims 
of  ignorance  and  dulness  of  per- 
ception. 

The  book  is  altogether  too  dog- 
matic for  a  professedly  critical  work. 
Criticism,  to  be  of  any  value,  should 
consist  of  something  more  than 
assertion,  unsupported  by  fair  argu- 
ment. It  is  a  poor  apology  for 
dogmatism  and  one-sidedness  to 
urge,  as  Mr.  Bradley  does,  that 
other  English  works  on  moral 
philosophy  are  chargeable  with  the 
same  faults.  This  may  be  true  not 
only  of  English  works,  but  also  of 
the  great  German  authorities  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Bradley ;  but  it  does 
not  remove,  or  in  ihe  slightest 
degree  alleviate,  the  objection  to 
such  a  tone  in  philosophical  writing. 
In  these  scientific  days  people  are 
more  than  ever  impatient  of  dog- 
matic affirmation  without  proof. 

The  first  essay  is  entitled,  *'  The 
Vulgar  Notion  of  Responsibility  in 
Connection  with  theTheories  of  Free 
Will  and  Necessity."  Mr.  Bradley 
begins  by  tilling  us  what  is  not  the 
object  of  the  essay — a  practice  which 
he  adopts,  with  questionable  ad- 
vantage, throughout  the  work. 
This,  together  with  his  fondness 
for  frequent  digression,  and  endless 
multiplicity  of  detail,  has  a  tendency 
to  confuse  and  weary,  rather  than 
enlighten  and  interest  the  reader. 
If  he  had  confined  himself  to  fewer 
leading  thoughts,  giving  them  their 
due  prominence,  and  keeping 
others  in  subordination,  conform- 
ing, in  fact,  to  the  laws  of  mental 
perspective,"  the  impression  left 
on  the  mina  of  the  reader  would 


have  been  more  distinct  and  intell 
gible. 

The  drift  of  this  essay  seems  1 
be  to  show  that  both  the  necess 
tarian  and  free-will  schools  of  phll^ 
sophy  are  wrong,  because  they  ai 
at  variance  with  vulgar  notions  i 
responsibility.  Mr.  Bradley  A 
dines  the  task  of  discussing  tli 
subject  on  first  principles,  and  wl 
not  even  venture  to  say  what  respoi 
sibiliiy  at  bottom  is. 

As  is  commonly  the  case,  til 
critical  or  negative  portion  of  M 
Bradley's  work  is  more  soccessfi 
than  the  constructive  or  positii 
part.  Acute  and  crushing  as  he 
in  demolishing  tlie  theories  < 
others,  he  is  not  so  clear  and  coi 
vincing  in  establishing  his  ow 
doctrine  as  might  be  wished.  B 
acknowledges  that  it  is  not  nei 
though  comparatively  unknown  i 
this  country.  His  chief  authoridc 
are  the  German  writers,  Hege 
Eant,  and  Yaske,  whose  philosoph 
he  describes  as  one  **  which  we  a 
have  refuted,  and  having  so  cleare 
our  consciences,  which  some  of  us  a 
least  might  take  steps  to  undef 
stand."  Judging  from  this  phila 
sophy  as  represented  in  MEr.  Brad 
ley*s  pages,  it  would  appear  far  fron 
easy  to  understand.  The  sun 
and  substance  of  morality,  we  an 
taught,  is  self-realization.  '*  *B^iz« 
yourself  as  an  infinite  whole ;  *  ifl 
other  words, '  Be  specified  in  your 
self,  but  not  specified  by  anything 
foreign  to  yourself/"  is  the  first  ana 
great  commandment.  Those  who 
f^el  a  difficulty  in  clearly  under- 
standing what  this  means,  may; 
perhaps  be  enlightened  by  the 
following  explanation  :  "  *  Kealize 
yourself  as  an  infinite  whole,' 
means  'Realize  yourself  as  the 
self-conscious  member  of  an  infinite 
whole,  by  realizing  that  whole  in 
yourself.*  When  that  whole  is 
truly  infinite,  and  when  your 
personal  will  is  wholly  made  onei 
with  it,  then  you  also  have  reached  i 
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the  extreme  of  homogeDeity  and 
specification  in  one,  and  have 
attained  a  perfect  self-realization/' 

£Ten  supposing  this  to  be  in- 
telligible»  it  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  what  we  are  afterwards  told. 
Here  ^e  injunction  is,  **  Be 
specified  in  voorself,  but  not  speci- 
fied bj  anjUimg  foreign  to  yourself." 
Elsewhere,  moral  good  is  said  to 
be  '*  the  realization  of  tbe  good  will 
whidi  is  superior  tons."  The  myste- 
rioos  process  of  realizing  this  good- 
will is  thus  explained : — 

''The  Kood  will,  then,  is  the  bare 
form  of  Uie  will,  and  this  is  the  end. 
lliis  is  what  I  have  to  realize,  and 
realize  in  mysell  Bat  I  am  not  a 
mere  form ;  I  have  an  *  empirical ' 
nature,  a  series  of  particular  states  of 
the 'this  me/  a  mass  of  desires,  aver- 
sions, indinationa,  passions,  pleasures, 
and  pains,  what  we  may  call  a  sensuous 
sel£  It  is  in  this  self  that  all  content, 
all  matter,  all  possible  filling  of  the  form 
most  be  aonght ;  for  all  matter  must  come 
from  'experience,'  must  be  ffiven  in 
and  through  the  perception  of  uie  outer 
wo-ld  or  of  the  series  of  my  own  in- 
terBsl  states,  and  is  in  either  case 
sensaous,  and  the  opposite  of  the  in- 
aenaUelorm. 

"  The  *  empirical '  self,  the  this  me, 
is,  no  leas  than  the  self  which  is  formal 
win,  an  element  of  the  moral  subject. 
Thne  elements  are  antithetical  the  one 
Ito  the  other ;  and  hence  the  realization 
of  the  form  is  possible  only  through  an 
antagonism,  an  opposition  which  has 
to  be  overcome.  It  is  this  conflict  and 
fids  vietorjr  in  which  the  essence  of 
Bonlily  lies.  Morality  is  the  activity 
rf  the  formal  self  forcing  the  sensuous 
sel(  and  here  first  can  we  attach  a 
mooing  to  the  words  'ought'  and 
•duty."' 

What  constitutes  the  goodness  of 
"  the  good  will  which  is  superior 
to  ourselves  '*  is  not  stated.  All  we 
•re  told  is,  that  *<  the  good  is  the 
good  will,"  and  that  a  man  ''  is 
good  when  he  is  moral,  and  he  is 
inoral  when  his  actions  are  con- 
formed to,  and  embody  a  good  will, 
or  when  his  will  is  good ; "  in  other 


words,  a  man  is  good  when  be  is 
good.  This  may  appear  to  a  reader 
not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
German  transcendental  philosophy 
as  rather  a  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion ;  but  Mr.  Bradley,  who  is, 
of  course,  a  much  better  judge, 
regards  it  with  no  small  com- 
placency. 

Though  Mr.  Bradley's  work  can- 
not be  said  to  have  settled  any 
great  question  in  moral  philosophy, 
or  even  to  be  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  philosophical  discus- 
sion, it  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought  and  racy  writing — hence, 
it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  such 
inquiries.  The  author's  defiiiitions 
of  pleasure  as  ••  self-realizedness," 
and  pain  as  **the  negatedness  of 
self,"  are  curiosities  both  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy. 


Famoia  Wonun  and  Heroes.    A 

poem.    Third  and  cheap   edition. 

The  Poetry   of   Creation.     Fourth 

and  cheap  edition.    By  N.  Michell. 

W.    Tegg    and    Co.    1876.— That 

Mr.  Michell  has  achieved  a  certain 

amount  of  success  as  a  writer  of 

verse,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 

number  of  editions  his  "poetical 

works  **  have  reached.     But  success 

in  the  sense  of  having  produced 

poetry  of  a  superior  order  is  more 

than  we  can  honestly  concede  to 

him.     Such  facility  in  versification 

as  can  be  acquired  by  careful  study 

and  practice  he  may  be  allowed  to 

possess.      His  verse  is    generally 

correct  in  metre,  accent,  and  rhyme, 

flowing  with  a  gentle  smoothness, 

if   not  much  sweetness.      He    is 

well  acquainted  with  all  the  usual 

artifices    employed     for    poetical 

ornament    and    effect      But    the 

highest  art  of  concealing  art  he 

does  not  possess.     His  verse  is 

artificial  rather  than  artistic,  more 

rhetorical     than      poetical,     and 
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deficient  in  depth  of  feeling,  power 
of  imagination^freshness  of  thought, 
and  force  of  expression.  We  have 
all  the  machinery  of  poetry  without 
its  moving  power,  the  hody  without 
the  soul.  Walking  on  stilts  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  flying,  and  plain 
honest  prose  is  better  than  prosy 
verse.  Mediocrity  and  dulness  in 
professed  poetry  are  unpardonable 
sins,  of  which,  unless  we  are  very 
much  mistaken,  Mr  Michell  is  by 
no  means  guiltless.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  read  many  pages  of  his 
verse  without  a  sense  of  weariness 
and  sleepy  languor. 

"  Famous  Women  and  Heroes  " 
is  simply  a  series  of  passages  in 
history  put  into  verse  spun  out  to 
a  tedious  length,  and  largely  diluted 
with  milk-and-water  moralising. 
These  pictures  of  the  past  are 
neitlier  vividly  conceived  nor  effec- 
tively pourtrayed.  The  attention  is 
dissipated  and  wearied  by  trivial 
details  which  are  matters  of  course. 
Commonplace  exaggeration  and 
strained  metaphor  serve  only  to 
reveal  poverty  of  invention  and 
feebleness  of  expression.  These 
remarks  are  especially  applicable  to 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, which  is  spread  out  thin  over 
no  less  than  six  pages.  In  the 
account  of  Cfesar,  his  crossing  the 
Rubicon  naturally  occupies  a  pro- 
minent place.  From  this  scene  we 
extract  two  stanzas. 


**  No  land  may  hold  in  peace  two  ruling 
men; 
Ambition's  rivals  needs  mast  foemen 
be; 
Pompey  would  |[sway  the  world  ;    is 
Cnsar  then 
Too  frail  to  grasp  such  lofty  destiny  ? 
Thou  Rubicon  I  small,  humble,  gentle 
stream, 
EjSHing  the  wild  flowers  trembling 
on  thy  shore,  |!OflAHbifl|) 

Pure  as  the  sky,  a  silver-gliding  dream, 
Where  peace  and  love  should  rest 
for  evermore —  |^^ 


If  Cesar  cross  thy  tide,  what  woe 

whatiU, 
May  burst  on  men!   what  blood  tk* 

sword  must  spill  I 

**  The  glow-worm  twinkles  on  the  bank 

of  green. 
The  Sly  bends  her  virgin  head  ii 

sleep; 
A  holy  silence  wraps  the  beauteooi 

scene, 
Save  where  from  stone  to  stone  the 

wavelets  creep ; 
They  raise  their  tiny  voice  as  if  in 

prayer, 
To  hun  who  treads  the  shore  in 

musings  deep ; 
They  seem  to  say,  'Thy  fellow  mortals 

spare! 
Happier  the  task  to  bid  them  smile 

than  weep ; 
Years,  like  my  waves  of  crystal,  swifUy 

flow. 
Then  grudge  not  man  his  fleeting  span 

below.' " 


The  apostrophe  to  the  Bubicon 
in  the  first  stanza  is  flat  and  tedi- 
ous, the  descriptive  part  being  just 
as  suitable    for    any    other  small 
river,  and    the    reflective    portion 
feebly  expressed.    The  next  stanza 
is   even  worse.     This  is  the  first 
time  we  ever  heard  of  the  glow- 
worm twinkling.    We  always  had 
the  idea,  both  from  the  report  of 
others  and  our  own  observatioD, 
that  it  glowed  with  a  steady,  un- 
changing light.    Nothing  can  beinj 
worse  taste  than  to  talk  about  thi 
wavelets  raising  their  tiny  voice  ifl 
prayer,  unless  it  be  the  prayer  it 
self  they  are  supposed  to  utter-^ 
as  if  Oeesar  needed  them  to  teacH 
him  that  it  is  a  happier  task  ta 
make    men    smile     than     weepp 
and  that  years  flow  swiftly  like  i 
stream.    If  these  talking  waveleti 
could  find  nothing  better  than  sucl 
twaddle  as  this  to  say,  they  migbl 
as  well  have  held  their  tongues. 

In  "The  Poetry  of  Creation* 
Mr.  Michell  ventures  on  a  higher 
theme,  and  shrinks  not  fipom  twad-J 
ing  on  the  same  ground  as  Miltoa^ 
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and  provoking  eomparison  with 
hioL  The  snhjdct  is  so  completely 
beyond  the  range  of  hnmsn  know, 
ledge,  that  eoimnon  sense,  to  say 
noting  of  higher  considerations, 
▼onld  seem  to  dictate  silence  as 
the  only  proper  course.  Certain  it 
is,  that  even  Milton,  with  all  his 
troe,  poedeal  insight,  was  hetrayed 
iDto  abondant  alraurdity  and  im- 
piety through  going  beyond  what 
is  written.  And  what  right  has 
Mr.  Micbell  to  suppose  he  can 
fioceeed  where  Milton  failed  ?  The 
confident  coolness  with  which  he 
prefiunes  to  describe  the  delibera- 
tions and  reveal  the  puq>oses  of  the 
Difhie  mind  is  revolting  to  a  rightly 
disposed,  thonghtfol  person.  Of  the 
vwions  objects  in  creation  which 
Ifr.  Michell  undertakes  to  describe 
we  will  select  the  moon,  which  he 
tims  apostrophises : — 


^Thou    moon,  sweet    Ministress    of 

good! 
Sootiiin^,  while  hallowing  solitude, 
mam  rismg  with  new  radiance  crowned, 
To  walk  for  ever  yon  profoimd, 
IHiat  imb(nm  millions  wiU  on  thee 
Look  from  the  waste,  the  pathless  sea, 
To  guide    them  on   their   darkening 

way, 
Blessmg  thv  calm,  benignant  ray ! 
T^^^entle  lady  of  the  dues ! 
"flfih  whitest  flowers   around   thy 
brow, 
JbA  ienderest  dreams  in  mildest  eyes. 

Sorrow  to  &ee  will  love  to  bow. 
Thy  step  so  still  along  the  blue, 

r  beams,  if  smiles,  seem  tear-drops 
too. 
softly  down  but  coldly  bright, 
Dg    more    mournful    mourning 
Kight; 
^es,  in  white  vestments  thou  art  dad, 
^tfyw  thy  stricken  heart  is  sad, 
grieving  vestals,  who  below, 
Q  death  lays  some  young  sister 
low, 

1  on  and  weep  in  weeds  of  snow.- 

Bfoon !  thy  tale  thou  wilt  not  tell, 

fat  m  thy  heart  &ere  seems  to  dwell 

sorrow  that  makes  pale  thy  cheek, 

'  yet  ^on  look'st  so  blandly  meek, 


iter  I 


We  love  thee,  and  would  scaros  desire 

To  see  thy  languid,  placid  eye 
More  brightly  lit  with  golden  fire ; 

Some  memory  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
Silently,  slowly,  feeding  there ; 
And  thou  must  move  sedate  and  fair. 
And  ofttimes  pine  and  fade  away. 
With  shrinking  orb  and  lessening  ray, 
Throagh  the  long  cyde  of  thy  years, 
A  thing  of  beau^,  love,  and  tears." 


Mr.  Micheirs  idea  of  the  moon's 
being  clad  io  white  vestments  to 
show  its  stricken  heart  is  decidedly 
original,  so  far  as  we  know.  But 
that  it  has  any  poetic  truth  or 
beauty  in  it,  is  more  than  we  will 
undertake  to  say.  Why  the  moon 
should  be  represented  as  a  pale* 
faced  young  lady,  wasting  away 
with  grief  at  heart,  and  a  long  tale 
upon  her  mind  which  she  refuses 
to  tell  anybody,  is  more  than  we 
can  understand.  Mr.  Michell  goes 
much  too  far  in  personifying  and 
apostrophising  all  sorts  of  objects 
and  abstract  ideas  on  all  sorts  of  oc- 
casions. His  similes  and  metaphors 
are  often  egregiously  unnatural 
and  jumbled  together,  and  his 
exags:eration  is  beyond  all  reason. 
The  following  few  lines  describing 
the  nightingale's  singing  io  Eden 
will  suffice  for  illustration : — 


**  Now  sinking  low,  the  feeble  trill 
Breathes  like  the  gushings  of  a  riH, 
A  thin-drawn  thread  of  silvery  sound. 
That  pulses  soft,  and  faints  around. 
Unutterably  sweet  the  lay. 
Each  leaf  upon  the  aspen  spray 

Ceases  its  trembling,  as  to  listen ; 
Gemm'd  Night  her  finger  lifteth  up. 
And,  as  she  drinks  the  nectar'd  cup 
Of  low  rich   sounds,  her  pale   eyes 
glisten.'* 

If  poetry  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  metaphor,  however  over- 
strained and  confused,  and  exag* 
geration^  however  irrational,  this 
passage  might  fairly  be  considered 
highly  poetical ;  but  if  good  sense 
lU— 2 
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and  good  taste  are  essentials  of 
poetiy,  it  mnst  be  denied  the  title  of 
anything  more  than  riietorical  if 
not  nonsensical  verse. 


have  a  high  ideal  in  his  own  mind 
at  which  to  aim.  This  reqoisitfr 
Mr.  Locker  seems  to  possess,  if 
we  may  judge  firom  what  he  says  as 
to  the  kind  of  verse  he  has  at- 
tempted in  this  volume : — 


London  Lyrics,    By  F.  Locker. 
A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  finally 

•  revised.    H.  S.  King  and  Co. — It 
was  by  his   "London  Lyridfe,"  if 
we    are    not   mistaken,  that    Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  plaintiff  in  the  re- 
cent literary  libel  case,  won    his 
first  laurels  as  an  author.    Had  he 
always  written  with  the  discretion 
and  moderation,  as  well  as  poetic 
insight,  he  there  displayed,  society 
might  have  been  spared  the  sorry 
exhibition  which  reflected  so  littie 
honour  on  all  persons  concerned 
in    it      Mr.    Locker's    "London 
Lyrics  "  are  of  a  lighter  cast,  being 
for  the  most  part  in  a  jocular  vein, 
and  vnritten  in    a   free  and  easy 
manner,   partaking   more    of    the 
character  of  occasional  y^t^  d* esprit 
than  the  higher  class  of  lyrics ;  tiiey 
are,  in  fact,  rather  epigrams  than 
lyrics.    Though  many  of  them  re- 
late to  London  life,  tiiere  are  quite 
as  many,  if  not  more,  which  were 
neither  written  in  London  nor  have 
any  obvious  connection  with  Lon- 
don.     Most  of  them  are  merely 
playful  effusions,  with  a  sparkle  of 
wit    and    a    pleasant    flavour    of 
humour.     There  is  no  pretension 
to  recondite  or  original  thought; 
but  if  the  sentiment  be  familiar  and 
bordering  on  commonplace,  it  is  at 
least  always  healthy  and  agreeable. 
Good  sense  and  good  feeling  are 
everywhere  present,  while  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of   sickly 
sentimentalism.    The  writer  takes 
a  cheerful  and  kindly  view  of  men 
and    things,  and    is    altogeUier  a 
merry  but  no  less  wise  companion. 
The   first   requisite  of   a    good 

work  of  art  is  that  the  artist  shoidd 


"  Light  Ivrical  verse  should  be  short, 
elegant  refined,  and  fiindfdl,  not  sd- 
dom  distinguished  by  chastened  senti- 
ment, and  often  playful,  and  it  shonli 
have  one  uniform  and  simple  design. 
The  tone  should  not  be  pitched  hi^ 
and  the  langnage  should  be  idiomatic 
the  rhythm  cnsp  and  sparkling,  the 
rhyme   firequent    and    never   forced, 
while    the    entire    poem    should  be 
'marked  by  tasteful  moderation,  hi^ 
finish,  and  completeness ;  for  however 
trivial  the  snbject  matter  may  be,  indeed 
rather  in  proportion  to  its  triviality, 
subordination  to  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion, and  perfection  of  execution,  should 
be  strictiy  enforced.    Each  piece  can- 
not be  expected  to  exhibit  all  these 
characteristics,   but    the   qualities  of 
brevity  and   buoyancy  are  essentiaL 
It  should  also  have  tiie  air  of  being 
spontaneous ;  indeed,  to  write  it  well  is 
a  difficult  aocomplishment,  and  no  one 
has  fully  succeeded  in  it  without  pos- 
sessing a  certain  gift  of  irony,  whidi  is 
not  only  a  rarer  quality  than  humour, 
or  even  wit,  but  is  altogether  less  com- 
monly met   with  than   is   sometimes 
imagined.    The  poem  may  be  tinctured 
with  a  well-bred  philosophy,  it  mav  be 
gay  and  gallant,  it  may  be  playmlly 
malioious  or  tender^  ironicu,  it  may 
display  lively  banter,  and  it  may  be 
satirically  facetious,  it  may  even,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  mere  work  of  art,  be 
pagan  in  its  philosophy  or  trifling  in 
its  tone,  but  it  must  never  be  ponderous 
or  commonplace.    It  is  needless  to  say 
that  ffood  sense  will  be  fovnd  to  under- 
lie aU  the  best  poetry  of  whatever 
kind." 

Of  course  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  knowing 
how  a  thing  should  be  done,  and 
being  able  to  do  it  Probably  Mr. 
Locker  himself  would  hardly  main- 
tain that  he  has  in  every  case  come 
up  to  his  own  standard.      But  it 
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maj  safely  be  said  he  has  never 
fallen  veiy  far  below  it,  and  some- 
times approached  it  pretty  nearly. 
]E(r.  Locker  can  be  pensive  and 
sometimes  grave  as  well  as  gay. 
Some  readers  may  prefer  his  occa- 
sional touches  of  p^os  and  tender 
/amOj  affection  to  his  brightest 
flashes  of  merry  wit.  The  beauty 
of  his  sentiment  is  its  truth.  On 
the  whole  Mr.  Locker  is  to  be  con- 
gratolated  on  having  produced  a 
folnme  which,  though  bristling 
with  point,  wounds  no  one,  and 
when  once  taken  up  is  reluctantly 
iaid  aside. 


TrmteendefUalism  in  New  Eng- 
land.  A  history.  By  O.  B.  Froth- 
iagham.  London :  Triibner  <Sb  Co. 
1876.— From  tlie  above  title  it  may 
he  gathered  that  the  present  work 
ifl  more  suited  for  American  than 
English  readers.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  attract  or  interest 
even  American  readers  to  any  great 
titent  Transcendentalism  is  a  long, 
high-soanding  word,  not  very  easy 
to  briog  within  the  range  of  popular 
eomprebension.  To  most  minds 
it  is  either  utterly  unintelligible, 
or  suggestive  of  cloudy  mysticism 
and  unpractical  dreaming,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  at 
wance  with  the  sort  of  character 
tscrihed  to  the  'cute  Yankee.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  many  of  that 
pre  eminently  practical,  hard,  mat- 
ter-of-fact people  will  feel  curiosity 
enough  even  to  look  into  a  book 
on  si^  a  subject,  much  less  spend 
anj  length  of  time  over  its  pages. 

There  is  the  less  reason  for  them 
to  do  this,  that  the  subject,  besides 
bemg  uninviting  in  itself,  is  now 
obsolete.  The  transcendentalism 
here  described  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  according  to  the  author^s  own 
-confession.  Mr.  Frothingham's 
«se  of  the  term  is  vague  and  vari- 


able. Sometimes  he  employs  it 
to  denote  a  particular  school  of 
philosophy,  and  speaks  of  Kant  as 
the  first  transcendentalist  At  other 
times  he  makes  it  synonymous  with 
idealism,  and  ascribes  it  to  Plato. 
Then,  again,  he  makes  it  equiva- 
lent to  mysticism  in  religion,  as 
exhibited  by  Swedenborg,  George 
Fox— the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends— and  others.  But  the 
special  signification  of  the  term  as 
tde  subject  of  his  present  work  is 
of  a  local  and  personal  character. 
Transcendentalism  here  denotes 
rather  a  mood  than  a  system  of 
thought,  an  intellectual  movement 
derived  from  Germany  and  France 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  shared  by 
a  small  clique  of  thoughtful  persons, 
mostly  Unitarians,  at  Boston  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  among  whom 
Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  and 
Margaret  Fuller  occupied  prominent 
positions. 

"New  England  furnished  the  only 
plot  of  ground  on  the  planet,  where  the 
transcendental  philosophy  had  a  cliance 
to  show  what  it  was  and  what  it  pro- 
posed. The  forms  of  life  tber«  were,  in  a 
measure,  plastic.  There  were  no  im- 
movable prejudices,  no  fixed  and  un* 
alterable  traditions.  Laws  and  usages 
were  fluent,  malleable  at  all  events. 
The  sentiment  of  individual  freedom 
was  active;  the  truth  was  practically 
acknowledged,  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  a  world,  and  the  many 
minds  of  the  many  men  were  respected. 
No  orders  of  men,  no  aristocracies  of 
intellect,  no  privileged  classes  of 
thought  were  established.  The  old 
world  supplied  such  literature  as  there 
was  —  in  science,  law,  philosophy, 
ethics,  theology;  but  an  astonishing 
intellectual  activity  seized  upon  it. 
dealt  with  it  in  genuine  democratic 
fashion,  classified  it,  accepted  it,  dis- 
missed it,  paying  no  undue  regard  to 
its  foreign  reputation.  Experiments  in 
thought  and  life,  of  even  audacious 
description,  were  made,  not  in  defiance 
of  precedent — for  precedent  was  hardly 
respected  enough  to  be  defied — but  in 
innocent  unconsciousness  of  precedent 
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A  feeling  was  abroad  that  all  things 
must  be  new  in  the  new  world.  There 
was  call  for  immediate  application  of 
ideas  of  life.  In  the  old  world,  thoughts 
remained  cloistered  a  generation  before 
any  questioned  their  bearing  on  publio 
or  private  affairs.  In  the  new  world, 
the  thinker  was  called  on  to  justify 
himself  on  the  spot  hj  building  an 
engine,  and  setting  something  in 
motion.  The  test  of  a  truth  was  its 
availability." 


Elsewhere  New  England  trans- 
cendentalism is  thus  described : — 


'*  Practically  it  was  an  assertion  of 
the  inalienable  worth  of  man ;  theoreti- 
cally it  was  an  assertion  of  the  imma- 
nence of  divinity  in  instinct,  the  trans- 
ference of  supernatural  attributes  to 
the  natural  constitution  of  mankind. 
Such  a  faith  would  necessarily  be  pro- 
tean in  its  aspects.  Philosopher,  critic, 
moralist,  poet,  would  give  it  voice  ac- 
cording to  cast  of  genius.  It  would 
present  in  turn  all  the  phases  of  ideal- 
ism, and  to  the  outside  spectator  seem 
a  mass  of  wild  opinions ;  but  running 
through  all  was  the  belief  in  the  living 
Gtod  m  the  soul,  faith  in  immediate 
inspiration,  in  boundless  possibility, 
and  in  unimaginable  good.  The  editors 
and  reyiewers  of  its  day  could  make 
nothing  of  it." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  those  of 
the  present  day  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
the  true  nature  of  this  mysterious 
movement  or  school,  even  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Frotbingham's  account 
of  it,  which  is  in  fact  rather  a 
description  of  persons  than  of  any 
system  of  thought.  More  than  a 
fourth  of  the*  volume  is  taken  up 
with  sketchy  notices  of  the  chief 
writers  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  who  are  more  or  less  ideal 
in  their  cast  of  thought.  Then 
follow  chapters  on  the  leading  New 
England  transcendentalists,  their 
religious  opinions,  literary  works, 
practical  experiments  in  political 
and  social  life,  &e. 


The  chief  of  these  experimenta 
was  a  communist  co-operadve 
scheme  at  Brook  Farm,  near  Boston, 
which  was  founded  on  the  principles 
of  justice,  wisdom,  purity,  brotheriy 
love,  and  all  the  other  virtues  of  hu- 
manity, with  of  course  a  total  absence 
of  selfishness,  intemperance,  impar- 
ity, injustice,  or  imperfection  of  any 
sort,  and  intended  to  promote  hu- 
man culture,  including  *'  the  highest 
physical,  'intellectual,  and  moral 
education  **  of  both  old  and  young. 
The  author  £avoui8  us  with  £» 
constitution  and  bye-laws  of  the 
association,  which,  after  a  brief 
existence  of  five  years  with  m 
average  of  seventy  members,  ended 
in  failure  and  loss.  This  being  the 
principal  practical  outcome  of  New 
England  transcendentalism,  one 
woidd  be  disposed  to  think  the 
movement  or  school  in  which  it 
originated  might  as  well  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Su^ 
however,  is  not  Mr.  Frothingfaam's 
opinion,  though  he  is  honest  enoo^ 
to  confess  he  did  not  of  his  own  ac- 
cord undertake  the  task  of  chronicl- 
ing its  history.  He  maintains  that 
transcendentalism  in  New  England, 
whether  a  sound  system  of  thou^t 
and  action  or  not,  deserves  to  have 
its  history  written,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  greatly  influ- 
enced the  character  and  destiny  of 
the  American  nation.  If  he  could 
really  prove  this  satisfactorily,  in- 
stead of  simply  asserting  it,  o&e 
might  be  willing  to  accept  his  con- 
clusion, though  even  iu  that  ease 
the  subject  would  seem  to  demand 
a  higher  and  more  exhaustive  style 
of  treatment  than  it  has  received  at 
his  hands.  **  His  purpose,"  he  tells 
us,  '*has  been  to  write  a  Mstory; 
not  a  critical  or  philosophical  his- 
tory, but  simply  a  history ;  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  with  the  smallest 
possible  admixture  of  discussion, 
either  in  defence  or  oppositioo. 
He  has  therefore  avoided  the  meta- 
physics of  his  theme  by  presenting 
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eardinal  ideas  in  the  simplest  state- 
ment he  could  command,  and 
omitting  the  details  that  would 
only  camber  a  narrative."  Surely 
if  the  subject  was  worth  handling 
at  all,  it  should  have  been  discussed 
^thoroughly.  The  idea  of  writing  a 
history  of  transcendentalism  with- 
out  touching  upon  metaphysics  or 
philosophical  discussion  seems 
almost  ludicrous  to  an  unsophisti- 
cated mind,  not  indoctrinated  with 
transcendental  mysteries.  But  if 
Mr.  Frothingham  is  chary  of  philo- 
sophical discussion,  he  favours  us 
with  here  and  there  a  specimen 
of  transcendental  literature,  from 
which  we  are  tempted  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  single  gem,  by 
*•  Thomas  T.  Stone,  a  modest,  re- 
tiring, deep,  and  interior  man,  a 
diild  of  the  spiritual  philosophy**: — 

"  Man  is  man,  despite  of  all  the  lies 
which  would  convince  him  he  is  not, 
despite  of  all  the  thoughts  which 
would  strive  to  unman  him.  There  is 
a  B^rit  in  man,  an  inspiration  from  the 
Almighty.  What  is,  is.  The  eternal 
m  eternal;  the  temporary  most  pass 
it  by,  leaving  it  to  stand  evermore. 
There  is  now,  there  has  been  always, 
power  among  men  to  subdue  the  ages, 
to  dethrone  them,  to  make  them  mere 
oatgoiiigs  and  servitors  of  man.  It  is 
needed  only  that  we  assert  our  prero- 
gative.—that  man  do  with  hearty  faith 
affirm :  '  I  am ;  in  me  being  is.  Ages, 
^come  and  go ;  appear  and  disappear; 
»  products,  not  life ;  vapours  from  the 
surface  of  the  soul,  not  living  fountain. 
Ye  are  of  me,  for  me,  not  I  of  you  or 
fwr  you.  Not  with  you  my  affinify,  but 
with  the  EtemaL  I  am ;  I  live ;  spirit 
I  have  not ;  spirit  am  I.' " 

There  may  be  more  in  this  than 
meets  the  eye,  but  to  those  blest 
with  only  average  perspicacity  it 
looks  very  much  like  solemn  trifling 
or  ironical  caricature.  A  still 
brighter  luminary  in  the  galaxy  of 
New  England  transcendentalists 
18  Mr.  Alcott,  whom  the  author  ranks 


next  to  Emerson,  devoting  a  special 
chapter  to  him  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "The  Mystic. ••  He  is 
described  as  *'a  thmker,  interior, 
solitary,  deeply  conversant  with 
the  secrets  of  his  own  mind,  like 
thinkers  of  his  order,  clear,  earnest, 
but  not  otherwise  than  monotonous 
from  the  reiteration  of  his  primi- 
tive ideas."  A  true  follower  of 
Pythagoras,  he  abandoned  the  use 
of  animal  food,  and  declining  to 
take  part  in  the  Brook  Farm,  or 
any  other  socialistic  experiment, 
**he  undertook  to  do  his  part  towards 
the  solution  of  the  *  labour  and 
culture  problem'  by  supporting 
himself  by  manual  labour  in  Con- 
cord, working  during  the  summer  in 
field  and  garden,  and  in  winter 
chopp'mg  wood  in  the  village  wood- 
lands, all  the  time  keeping  his  mind 
intent  on  high  thoughts."  One  of 
these  high  thoughts  was,  that  all 
existing  forms  of  society  were  ob- 
jectionable, and  that  it  was  his 
exalted  mission  to  show  mankind  a 
better  way  of  life.  *'  Fascinated  by 
his  vision  of  an  ideal  society,  and 
determined  to  commence  with  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  he  resolutely 
began  by  withdrawing  from  civil 
society  as  constituted,  declined  ta 
pay  the  tax  imposed  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  was  lodged  in  Concord 
jail.'* 

Another  transcendental  curiosity 
who  figures  in  these  pages  is  Mr. 
Brownson,  thus  described  :  **  Of 
rational  stability  of  principle  he 
had  nothing,  but  was  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  every  speculation. 
That  others  thought  as  he  did,  was 
enough  to  make  him  think  other- 
wise; that  he  thought  as  he  had 
six  months  before  was  a  signal  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  strike  his 
tent  and  move  on.** 

We  fear  our  readers  will  think 
we  have  already  transcended  the 
bounds  of  reason  in  devoting  so 
much  space  to  such  senseless  mon- 
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strosities,  and  will  therefore  refrain 
from  further  remark. 


Cup  and  Platter;  or,  Notes  on 
Food  and  iU  Effects,    By  G.  Over- 
end  Drewry,  M.D.,  author  of  •'  The 
Common-sense  Management  of  the 
Stomach." andH.  C.  BarUett,  Ph.D., 
F.C.S.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co., 
London.     1876.— It  is  only  during 
the  present  century  that  the  suh- 
ject  of  Dietetics  has  received  the 
attention  which  its  vast  importance 
in  the  economy  of  human  life  de- 
mands.   Dietetics,  properly  under- 
stood, includes  the  adaptahility  of 
food    to    individual    constitutions 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  also  regimen  or  hygiene. 
In  other  words,  Dietetics  is  the 
science  of   using  food    so    as  to 
maintain  health,  and  also  of  em- 
ploying it  as  an  auxiliary  curative 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  actual 
disease.     The  valuable  researches 
of  physiologists  and  chemists  have 
succeeded  in  placing  dietetics  on  a 
sound  scientific  basis,  and  a  com- 
petent knowledge   of  the  subject, 
especially  in  its  prophylactic  and 
therapeutic  bearings,  is  now  rightly 
deemed  an  essential  part  of  an  ac- 
complished medical  education. 

Mankind,  for  the  most  part,  live 
as  if  the  air  they  breathe,  and  what 
they  eat  and  drink,  had  no  serious 
and  abiding  relationship  vnth  the 
preservation  of  health.  Public 
health  is  public  wealth ;  hence  the 
great  importance  of  educating  the 
people  in  sound  sanitive  principles, 
which  are  few  and  easily  understood. 
The  laws  of  health  are  just  as 
lixed  and  undeviating  in  their  opera- 
tion as  those  that  govern  the  uni- 
verse,  and  no  natural  law  can  be 
infringed  with  impunity.  But  the 
laws  of  health  are  perpetually  vio- 
lated, not  only  from  indulgence  in 
vitiated  appetites,  but  also  in  a  large 


degree  from  ignorance,  which  is  not 
alone  confined  to  the  mass  of  the 
population,  but  is  largely  shared  by 
those  who  claim  to  rank  par  exceU 
lence  as  "  the  educated  classes." 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  dis- 
position in  the  public  mind  to  re< 
gard  this  subject  with  the  import- 
ance it  merits,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  fai 
distant  when  instruction  in  thi 
leading  principles  that  govern  th^ 
physiology  of  life  and  regulato 
health,  will  be  considered  an  essen 
tial  part  of  national  education. 

The  work  before  us  is,  in  somi 
respecia,  a  valuable  contribution  U 
the  many  popular  treatises  tha 
have  appeared,  of  late  years,  on  th 
subject  of  Dietetics.  What  relate 
to  the  "  Platter "  is  commendabl 
for  sound  physiology,  good  senw 
and  practical  utility.  The  writei 
very  clearly  point  out  how  essentii 
the  knowledge  is  of  the  cbemid 
elements  of  food,  and  of  the  la^ 
that  regulate  the  all-important  pn 
cesses  of  digestion  and  assimilatioil 
Upon  this  knowledge  depends  th 
skilful  employment  of  diet  as 
therapeutic  agent,  and  also  it 
judicious  use  as  a  most  poten 
means  of  counteracting  hereditar 
predisposition  to  disease : — 


"  If  every  one  were  bom  healAy,  am 
there  were  no  constitational  disease) 
the  proper  system  of  diet  might  sooi 
be  arrived  at ;  but  inasmuch  as,  firoii 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  I 
certain  peculiar  tendency  to  some  o^ 
particular  form  of  disease,  or  a  devui 
tion  from  health,  has  been  recofpize 
in  each  individual,  it  is  of  the  h^iea 
importance  to  ascertain  in  which  oirM 
tion  the  tendency  lies.  By  a  well 
regulated  system  of  life,  and  notablj 
by  a  proper  selection  of  food,  we  ma] 
coipiteract  that  disposition,  affording  li 
plenty  those  matters  which  are  lacki^ 
and  withholding  such  as  in  each  inoi 
vidaal  case  tend  to  form  compounds  u 
excess  of  those  necessary  for  health. 
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"In  this  way,  for  example,  taking 
infEuaej  and  childhood,  the  well-known 
disease  called  *  rickets'  is  caused  by  a 
defidenoj  of  phosphate  of  lime»  on  the 
pre«ence  of  which  solidity  of  bone 
depends.  A  healthy  child  may  be 
starred  into  rickets  by  withholding 
those  components  of  food,  otherwise 
plentiful,  which  contain  these  salts, 
jost  as  a  rickety  child  may  be  fed  into 
health  by  siring  food  which  contains 
them  in  nill  proportion. 

"In  the  case  of  rickets,  lime  is  an 
absolute  necessity ;  but  in  the  case  of 
children  brought  up  to  drink  plentifully 
of  water  charged  with  lime,  we  find 
goitre,  or  Derbyshire  neck,  all  kinds 
of  depioflit  in  the  urine,  and  often  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Here,  that  which  is 
beneficial  to  a  rickety  constitution  is 
most  injorious  when  the  system  is  over- 
dkarged.  Advancing,  we  may  take  the 
etses  of  pallor  and  weakness  so  common 
in  over-crowded  towns  and  cities,  which 
are  due  to  a  want  of  salts  of  iron  in  the 
Mood ;  in  them,  the  kind  of  food  taken 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order 
that  it  may  provide  a  sufficiency  of 
soehsaha. 

^  Again,  in  constitutional  diseases, 
such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  or  diabetes, 
which  are  well  known  to  depend  upon 
an  excessive  formation  of  uric  acid, 
lactic  sdd,  and  sugar  respectively,  the 
mode  of  controlling  them  is  obvious, 
namely,  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
those  matters  which  science  teaches  us 
£fivoar  the  formation  of  these  com- 
pounds, and  to  give  those  only  which 
will  nourish  sufficiently  without  en- 
couraging these  diseases. 

"  So.  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  diffi- 
cnlty  in  the  absorption  and  assimilation 
of  various  matters,  such  as  fats,  which, 
ettfaer  in  that  form  or  in  the  form  of 
oil,  are  incapable  of  being  absorbed, 
and  which  require  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  saponification,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  to  those  structures 
containing  them,  but  to  the  health  of 
ihf  entire  body,  that  food  should  con- 
tain those  matters  in  that  condition,  or 
that  the  agents  necessary  to  produce  it 
shall  be  present  at  the  time  of  digestion. 

"The  converse  also  holds  good  in 
^ftses  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  an 
«xeestive  deposit  of  fiit,  and  to  a 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissues 


into  fat,  which  is  frequently  a  cause  of 
death.  If  care  be  taken  to  exclude  as 
much  as  possible  those  foods  which 
directly  tend  to  form  fat.  and  if  a 
sufficiency  of  exercise  is  also  insisted 
upon,  this  tendency  is  diminished.*' 

With  respect  to  flesh  meat, 
our  authors  very  property  protest 
against  the  cruel  system  of  over- 
feeding which  has  been  encouraged 
to  a  baneful  extent  by  the  prizes 
bestowed  on  gross  obesity  at  agri- 
cultural exhibitions.  The  meat  of 
such  animals,  so  far  from  being 
thoroughly  sound,  and  nutritious 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  verges  so 
closely  on  a  condition  of  degeneracy 
that  it  is  more  dangerous  than 
wholesome  for  the  consumer : — 

"  Many  persons,  in  selecting  their 
daily  joint,  believe,  when  they  secure 
the  meat  which  is  charged  at  the 
highest  price,  that  they  obtain  the 
finest  possible  nourishment. 

"  They  may  sometimes  be  correct,  they 
may  sometimes  also  obtain  fine  flavoiu-, 
the  most  juicy  condition,  and  the  most 
tender  fibre.  The  eesthetic  enjoyments 
of  carving  may  be  indulged  in  so  as  to 
display  at  once  the  dexterity  of  the 
carver,  the  skill  of  the  butcher,  and 
the  ripeness  of  the  animal;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  sufficiently  scientific 
veterinary  surgeon  would  pounce  down 
upon  the  tempting  helpings,  and  declare 
that  that  which  is  most  inriting  has 
only  been  obtained  by  the  defeneration 
of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
meat 

«<  It  may  appear  ridiculous  to  declare, 
with  some  emphasis,  that  at  no  time  of 
the  year  is  the  liability  of  purchasing 
diseased  meat  so  great  as  immediately 
after  the  great  cattle  shows.  Instances, 
however,  have  not  been  wanting  to 
prove  that  the  beasts  exhibited  have 
been  in  that  condition  in  which  fett 
deposited  externally,  and  interstitially 
(as  marblinff  of  the  meat),  and  also  in 
the  viscera,  has  reached  such  a  degree 
as  to  admit  of  the  easy  passage  of  the 
finger  ^through  the  waits  of  the  peri- 
cai^um,  or  membrane  which  surrounds 
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the  heart.  Mr.  Gont  testifiled  that  this 
was  the  precise  condition  in  which  he 
found  several  beasts  exhibited  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  the  slaughter  of 
which  anticipated  by  a  very  brief  period 
the  inevitable  termination  of  their  lives 
by  disease  (fatty  degeneration)." 


While  Drs.  Drewry  and  Bartlett 
are  thus  scientific  and  practical  in 
their  observations  on  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  the  **  Platter,"  we 
certainly  cannot  compliment  them 
on  be'mg  equally  so  when  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  "Cup." 
They  adopt  and  enforce  the  per- 
nicious and  illusory  doctrine  that 
alcohol  is  "food/*  properly  so 
called,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  as  fitting  diet,  in 
this  climate,  during  the  period  of 
youth.  More  dangerous  advice  could 
not  well  be  given.  It  is  little  to 
the  purpose  to  say  that ''  in  healdi, 
perhaps,  a  greater  superstructiure  of 
strength  may  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  any  alcoholic  fluids," 
when  it  is  preceded  by  the  positive 
assertion  that  ^*  light  beer  or  wines 
of  low  alcoholicity  may  be  occa- 
sionally taken  with  benefit  during 
the  period  of  youth  ** — the  most 
critical  period  of  life,  when  most 
assuredly  an  appetite  for  pernicious 
stimulants  should  not  be  cultivated. 

Totally  ignoring  enlightened 
medical  opinion  of  Uie  present  day, 
our  authors  maintain  that  alcoholic 
drinks  are  not  only  salutary  in  a 
state  of  health,  but  that  they  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  be  dispensed  with. 
Total  abstinence  is  a  physiological 
heresy  according  to  their  philosophy. 
"  Alcohol  fluids,"  they  assert,  "  are 
firequently  foimd  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence,  and  they  can  be  no 
more  dispensed  with  in  many  in- 
stances  than  can  the  nourishing 
but  easily  digestible  food,  just 
alluded  to,  as  &e  proper  food  for 
persons  living  under  the  •  artificial 
conditions  of  civilized  life.*' 


Now  the  great  preponderance 
of  medical  opinion,  supported  by 
physiological  research  and  sus- 
tained by  experience,  denounces  tbe 
hypotheses  that  alcohol  is  food,  or 
that  alcoholic  fluids  are  beneficial 
in  a  state  of  healtih.  In  a  state  ot 
disease  alcohol,  like  other  deleft- 
ous  matters,  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, but  to  recommend  their  use 
as  salutary  in  a  state  of  health,  and 
especially  during  "the  period  ot 
youth,**  is  to  run  directly  coonter 
to  the  enlightened  professioDsl 
opinion  of  the  day.  J 


Words ;  tluir  Use  and  AbuteJ, 
By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D.  Chicago : 
Griggs  &  Co.  London :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1876. — It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  object  of  the; 
present  volume,  which  has  grown! 
out  of  a  lecture  delivered  bj  thei 
author  some  twenty  years  ago.  Iti 
can  hardly  have  been  to  make  anyl 
important  contribution  to  existing 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  to  call 
attention  to  circumstances  con-' 
nected  with  the  use  and  abuse  ofl 
words  which  have  not  already  been  I 
repeatedly  pointed  out  The  author 
has  derived  his  materials  firom 
works  familiar  to  all  readers  who 
take  any  interest  in  such  matters. 
He  has  brought  to  light  no  new 
facts  ascertained  by  original  inves- 
tigation^ established  no  new  prin- 
ciple, and  given  utterance  to  no 
subde  criticism  or  striking  observa- 
tion. These  deficiencies  would ; 
scarcely  be  felt  in  a  lectore  in- 
tended  simply  for  an  hour's  enter- 
tertainment.  But  in  a  permanent  I 
volume  one  looks  for  something  \ 
more  than  a  heterogeneous  coUee- 1 
tion  of  odds  and  ends  jotted  down  i 
in  a  note-book  from  well-known  I 
authors,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  I 
and  sayings  that  are  too  &miliar^ 
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fooverbs    somewhat    musty,    and 
lather  proey  preaching. 

The  loose  indefiniteness  of  Dr. 
Mathews's  title  prepares  one  for  a 
lambling  work.  On  so  wide  a 
theme  an  author  may  be  expected 
to  wander  abroad  at  his  own  sweet 
will  It  is  hard  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  several  chapters 
that  make  up  this  volume,  still 
harder  to  understand  how  the  sub- 
stance of  the  chapters  can  be 
brought  under  their  headings,  or 
what  is  the  drift  of  the  whole,  if 
there  is  any  whole  at  all,  strictly 
qteaking. 

As  the  work  now  appears,  it 
is  neither  a  popular  lectaire  nor  a 
scioitific  treatise,  but  a  mixture  of 
iht  two,  with  something  of  the 
sermon.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
the  mixture  is  not  agreeable.  Dr. 
Mathews  has  a  pleasant  chatty 
manner,  a  force  and  richness  of 
eoLpression  sometimes  rising  to  elo- 
quence, and  an  accuracy  of  language, 
as  well  as  a  general  purity  of  taste, 
far  above  the  average  of  trans- 
atlantic literature.  Hence  his  volume 
is  decidedly  pleasant  reading,  not- 
withstanding all  its  faults — which 
are  fewer  than  its  deficiencies — 
reminding  one  not  unfrequently  of 
Mr.  SmUes's  ^'Self-Help,"  and  other 
kindred  works,  from  which  he  has 
reaped  such  extensive  popularity. 
The  firequent  references  to  American 
Hteratore,  history,  and  customs 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
interest  English  readers  so  much 
as  those  for  whom  the  work  was 
written. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  **  The 
Significance  of  Words,"  by  which 
the  author  means,  not  their  signifi- 
cation, but  their  importance.  He 
makes  the  chief  excellence  of  Ten« 
nyson,  Swinburne,  and  De  Quincey 
to  consist  in  their  skilful  use  of 
words,  and  says,  "  The  superiority 
of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  those  of  our  own  day 


is  due  not  less  to  their  choice  and 
collocation  of  words  than  to  their 
weight  of  thought'*  Elsewhere  he 
goes  even  further,  '*  It  is  this  cun- 
ning choice,  along  with  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  words,  that,  even 
more  than  the  thought,  eternises 
the  name  of  an  author.'*  Still  more 
quesuooable  is  the  statement  that 
^'Whitefield  could  thrill  an  audi- 
ence by  saying  ^  Mesopotamia.'  " 
Surely  Dr.  Mathews  is  here  misled 
by  a  confused  recollection  of  a  joke 
in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
where  an  old  woman  is  represented 
as  unable  to  remember  anything 
more  about  a  sermon  she  had  heard 
than  that  there  was  one  aweet  word, 
''  Mesopotamia,"  in  it.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  absurd  to  attribute  the  effect 
of  this,  or  the  exclamations  oh! 
ah  I  uttered  by  him,  to  the  words 
themselves  alone. 

In  the  chapter  on  **  The  Morality 
of  Words,"  which  treats  of  lan- 
guage as  an  indication  of  character 
and  mind,  we  find  the  following 
remarks : — 


"  What  shall  we  think  of  the  fact 
that  the  French  language  has  no  word 
equivalent  to  'listener'?  Is  it  not 
a  noteworthy  circumstance,  shedding 
light  npon  national  character,  that 
among  thirty-seven  million  of  talkers, 
no  provision,  except  the  awkward  para- 
phrase celui  qui  Scouts  (he  who  hears), 
should  have  been  made  for  hearers  P 
Is  there  any  other  explanation  of  this 
blank  ^an  the  supposition  that  every 
Frenchman  talks  from  the  pure  love  of 
taiking,  and  not  to  be  heard ;  that,  re- 
versing the  proverb,  he  believes  that 
*  silence  is  silver,  but  talking  is  golden ; ' 
and  that,  not  caring  whether  he  is  lis- 
tened to  or  not,  he  has  never  recognized 
that  he  has  no  name  for  the  person  to 
whom  he  chatters  ?  *' 


This  is  not  only  ill-natured  in  tone,, 
but  incorrect  as  to  fact.  There  is- 
a  French  word  ieouteur  for  a  lis- 
tener, and  audiUur  for  a  hearer. 
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But  supposing  there  were  no  single 
equivalent  words  for  the  English 
ones,  none  but  a  very  perverse  mind 
would  think  of  drawing  so  formid- 
&\jle  an  indictment  against  a  nation 
with  nothing  more  than  this  flimsy 
evidence  in  support  of  it.  Dr. 
Mathews*s  inferences  irom  idioms 
and  words  in  other  languages  are  ' 
often  very  fanciful.  It  is  a  curious 
notion  also  of  his,  that  not  only  is 
the  study  of  botany  much  hindered 
by  the  hard  names  of  plants,  but 
that  of  astronomy  greatly  promoted 
4>y  such  easy  names  as  the  bear, 
the  serpent,  and  the  milky  way. 
Another  strange  ^idea  is,  that  the 
irregularities  of  spelling,  pronun- 
ciation, and  syntactical  construc- 
tion "are  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  nobleness  and  perfection  of  our 
language." 

Dr.  Mathews  says,  "Everybody 
imows  that  George  I.  of  England 
obtained  hia  crown,  not  by  here- 
ditary title,  but  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment." Surely  it  was  both  by 
hereditary  title  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament. Had  he  not  been  the 
next  heir  to  the  Stuart  family,  which 
was  disqualified,  the  crown  would 
certainly  not  have  been  settled  upon 
him  by  act  of  parliament. 

Dr.  Mathews's  observations  on 
style  are  sensible  and  just,  though 
not  remarkable  for  novelty : — 

"That  it  is  well  for  a  writer  to  fami- 
liarize himself  with  the  best  models  of 
etyle  (models  sufficiently  numerous  to 
prevent  that  mannerism  which  is  apt 
to  result  from  miconscious  imitation, 
when  he  is  familiar  with  but  one), 
Jiobody  can  doubt  A  man's  vocabu- 
lary depends  largely  on  the  company 
he  keeps ;  and  without  a  proper  voca- 
bulary no  man  can  be  a  good  writer. 
Words  are  the  material  that  the  author 
works  in,  and  he  must  nse  as  much 
<care  in  their  selection  as  the  sculptor 
in  choosing  his  marble  or  the  painter 
in  choosing  his  colours.  By  profound 
'Study  of  the  masterpieces  ef  literature 


he  may  not  only  enrich  his  vocabulary^ 
but  learn  in  some  degpree  the  secret  of 
their  charm,  detect  his  own  deficien- 
cies, and  elevate  and  refine  his  taste  to 
a  degree  that  can  be  reached  in  no 
other  way.  But  to  suppose  that  a  good 
style  can  be  acquired  by  imitatiDg  an; 
one  writer,  or  any  set  of  writers,  is  on« 
of  the  greatest  follies  that  can  iM 
imagined. 

"  Such  a  supposition  is  based  on  th^ 
notion  that  fine  writing  is  an  addition 
from  without  to  the  matter  treated  of,^ 
a  kind  of  ornament  superinduced,  <H 
luxury  indulged  in,  by  one  who  ht^ 
sufficient  genius ;  whereas  the  brillian{ 
or  powerful  writer  is  not  one  who  hsi 
merely  a  copious  vocabulary,  and  ctri 
turn  on  at  inll  any  number  of  splendiij 
phrases  and  swelJing  sentences,  but  W 
IS  one  who  has  something  to  say,  m 
knows  how  to  say  it.  AVhether  m 
dashes  off  his  com]^ ositions  at  a  hea^ 
or  elaborates  them  with  fastidious  nice^ 
and  care,  he  has  but  one  aim,  which  1^ 
keeps  steadily  before  him,  and  that  i^ 
to  give  forth  what  is  in  him.  Froffl 
this  very  earnestness  it  follows  tlw 
whatever  be  the  brilliancy  of  his  dic- 
tion or  the  harmony  of  his  periods,-j 
whether  it  blaze  with  the  splendoiin 
of  a  gorgeous  rhetoric,  or  take  the  ea^ 
prisoner  with  its  mnsical  surpriscsH 
he  never  makes  these  an  end,  but  h» 
always  the  charm  of  an  incommnnij 
cable  simpliciiy.*' 

«  «  «  « 

••  It  follows  from  all  this  that  thert 
is  no  model  style,  and  that  the  kinM 
style  demanded  in  any  composition 
depends  upon  the  man  and  his  tbeiBe< 
The  first  law  of  good  writing  is  that  ji 
should  be  an  expression  of  a  manfl 
selt— a  reflected  image  of  his  own  d^- 
racter.  K  we  know  what  the  man  » 
we  know  what  his  style  should  be.  li 
it  mirrors  his  individuality,  it  is,  rela- 
tively, good ;  if  it  is  not  a  sdf-p<^ 
traiture,  it  is  bad,  however  polished 
its  periods,  or  rhythinical  its  cadencea. 
The  graces  and  witcheries  of  ^^' 
sion  which  charm  us  in  an  oifeinaj 
writer,  offend  us  in  a  copyiflt  Styw 
is  sometimes,  though  not  very  hap- 
pily, termed  the  dress  of  thought  « 
u  reaUy,  as  Wordsworth  long  «g> 
declared,  the  incarnation  of  tiionght 
In   Greel^   the    same   word,  Logo*, 
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ftands  for  reason  and  speech, — and 
why?  Because  they  cannot  be  di- 
Tided:  because  thoaght  and  expres- 
sioE  are  one.  They  each  co-exist,  not 
one  irt^  the  other,  but  in  and  through 
the  other.  Not  till  we  can  separ^ 
flie  8oal  and  the  body,  life  and  mo- 
tion, the  oonyex  and  concave  of  a 
carre,  shall  we  be  able  to  divorce 
tbooght  from  the  language  which  only 
can  embody  it  But  allowinflf,  for  the 
Boment,  that  style  is  the  yerbal  clothing 
\d  ideas,  who  but  the  most  poverty- 
^neken  person  would  think  of  wear- 
ing the  clothes  of  another?  It  is  true 
mi  there  are  certain  general  quali- 
ties,  soch  as  clearness,  force,  flexibility, 
smplieity,  variety,  which  all  good 
ityks  win  alike  possess,  just  as  all 
^  clothing  will  have  certain  quidi- 
ties  in  oemmon.  But  for  all  men  to 
dothe  their  thoughts  in  the  same 
mmoer,  would  be  as  foolish  as  for  a 
giant  to  array  himself  in  the  garments 
of  a  dwarf,  a  stout  man  in  those  of  a 
thin,  or  a  brunette  in  those  of  a 
hkmde." 


Under  the  head  of  "  Curiosities 
of  Language/'  Dr.  Mathews  has  the 
following  carious  derivation,  among 
othen.  "jHtp/  hip/  hurrah!  is 
said  to  have  been^  originally  a  war- 
cry  adopted  by  the  stormers  of 
a  German  town,  wherein  a  great 
many  Jews  were  all  put  to  the 
swoid.  amid  the  shouts  of  •  Hiero- 
tolyma  nt  perdita,'  From  the  first 
letters  of  these  words  (h  e  p)  an 
exclamation  was  contrived.**  Surely 
the  force  of  folly  can  go  no  further 
than  this  absurdity,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  derivation  of  King  Pippin 
from  the  name  Hooper  thus: 
Hoop^,  deeper,  diaper,  napkin, 
nipkin,  pipkin,  pippin.  Even  sup- 
P<Msing  the  exclamation  hip  !  could 
be  imagined  to  have  such  a  far- 
fetched origin,  how  is  hurrah  !  to 
be  explained  ?  Dr.  Mathews's  deri- 
vation of  the  word  lady  is  not  quite 
correct  "  Lady  primarily  signifies 
l>read-keeper.  It  is  derived  from 
^  Anglo-Saxon,  hlafdiey  le.  hlaf 


weardige^  bread-keeper,  from  hlqf 
bread,  loaf,  and  umrdian,  to  keep, 
look  after."  The  original  word  is 
hlafdige  from  hlafy  a  loaf,  and  digan^ 
to  serve  out,  so  that  the  primary 
meaning  is  a  bread  distributor. 
The  author  is  decidedly  wrong  in 
his  derivation  of  the  word  hvpo- 
crite,  which  he  says  "  comes  irom 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  '  under 
a  mask ;  *  *  the  fact  being,  as  every 
one  with  a  small  smattering  of 
Greek  knows,  that  it  comes  from 
a  compound  Greek  word,  meaning 
one  who  answers,  hence  ooe  who 
converses  on  the  stage,  or  a  player ; 
and,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
word  meaning  a  mask.  Dean 
Alford,  with  all  his  alleged  "  dog- 
matic small  talk,**  could  never  have 
perpetrated  so  gross  a  blunder. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  **  Com- 
mon Improprieties  of  Speech"  is 
the  only  part  of  the  volume  that 
contains  matter  of  much  practical 
value.  Even  this  is  of  no  great 
value,  because  the  real  improprie* 
ties  are  such  as  no  properly  edu- 
cated person  would  be  guilty  of, 
and  are  better  prevented  by  early 
training  than  corrected  by  popular 
lectures  or  books.  Besides,  they 
have  already  been  pointed  out  by 
other  writers.  Some  of  the  expres- 
sions to  which  Dr.  Mathews  objects 
have  the  sanction  of  much  better 
authority  than  his.  He  makes  a 
bold  assertion,  unsupported  by  any 
attempt  at  proof,  in  saying,  **  Seldom 
or  never  is  a  common  vulgarism." 
In  many  cases  the  alleged  £ults  are 
very  trivial,  mere  matters  of  taste 
upon  which  every  one  must  decide 
for  himself,  and  no  one  can  be  pro- 
nounced positively  wrong.  Dr. 
Mathews  might  as  well  have  pointed 
out  that  the  impropriety  **I  had 
rather  "  springs  from  *•  I*d  rather," 
which  is  a  contraction  for  *'  I  would 
rather." 
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Hogan,  Jf.P.  A  novel,  3  vols. 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  London.  1876. 
—There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
cleverness  in  this  novel,  though  we 
cannot  say  that  the  ability  of  the 
writer  has  proved  quite  equal  to  the 
ambition  of  his  design.  He  had 
evidently  two  leading  objects  in 
view — to  exhibit  a  ridiculous  picture 
of  the  pretension  and  vulgarity  of 
a  certain  class  of  parvenu  society  in 
Dublin,  and  to  expose  the  demoraliz- 
ing tactics  of  priests  and  agitators 
who  trade  on  party  in  Ireland. 
These  aims  are  kept  consistently 
enough  in  view  throughout,  and  in 
many  respects  are  realized  with 
much  rough  force  and  striking 
effect.  Hogan  is  a  model  of  the 
unprincipled  patriot  of  our  day. 
He  represents  fairly  the  class  of 
unscrupulous  adventurers  who  ob- 
tain seats  in  Parliament  by  pan- 
dering to  the  revolutionary  incen- 
diarism that  is  a  curse  to  tbe 
country.  He  is  a  Boman  Catholic, 
the  nephew  of  a  Bishop,  and  is  thus 
introduced  to  the  reader : — 

"  Hogan  owed  everything  to  his 
uncle,  he  was  bound  to  defer  to  liis 
prejudices.  The  barrister's  father  had 
bten  a  tradesman  in  a  little  inland 
country  town ;  and  he,  an  only  son, 
had  been  destined  by  his  mother  for 
the  Church.  For  this,  however,  the 
youth  had  shown  but  scant  inclination, 
and  after  absorbing  the  very  limited 
stock  of  knowledge  to  be  procured  at 
the  diocesan  college  of  ,  he  re- 
turned home  to  take  his  place  in  his 
lather's  drapery  shop.  Tms  was  even 
less  to  his  taste  than  tbe  clerical 
career,  but  his  efforts  to  free  himself 
from  the  toils  of  the  hated  business 
were  unavailing.  After  a  year  or  two 
of  discontented  servitude,  the  fates 
willed  it  that  his  father  should  die 
suddenly,  and  he  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  master  of  his  own 
destiny.  He  confided  his  wishes  and 
aspirations  to  his  mother's  brother, 
the  then  P.  P.  of  St.  Columbkille. 
Father  O'Rooney  p:ood-naturedly  con- 
sented to    give    hun   a   chance,  and 


carried  him  up  to  Dublin.  After  t 
severe  and  continuous  course  of  stodj 
he  passed  a  brilliant  entrance  examint- 
tion  into  Trinity  College,  and,  without 
being  afterwards  distinguished,  ipt  . 
through  his  le^  and  other  stages 
with  uie  reputation  of  being  a  sure  and 
solid,  if  somewhat  slow  student  He 
eked  out  his  resources  by  teaching; 
and  on  his  mother's  death,  which  hap- 
pened the  same  year  that  he  was  called 
to  the  English  Bar,  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  some  twelve  hnndred  poands* 
worth  of  railway  stock,  and  not  a  sinde 
encumbrance,  wherewith  to  face  me 
world.  He  was  clever  and  good-look- 
ing, very  gentlemanlike  in  appearance, 
and  had  an  irreproachable  accent— a 
most  important  item  in  our  inventory 
of  his  qualifications." 

Ambitious  and  pliant^  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  Parliament  as  representatire 
of  Peatstown,  Hogan  adopts,  against 
his  better  judgment,  the  platform 
of  the  extreme  party,  which  he  thus 
mockingly  sets  fcMth  : — 

'*  Home  Bule,  absolute  and  un- 
conditional; Clerical  control  of 
Education;  Tenant-right;  Amnesty; 
and— ah— oh — of  course,  the  Holy 
Father's  Grievances — " 

At  the  same  time,  he  secures  the 
support  of  a  Tory  nobleman  who 
has  influence  in  the  borough,  hy 
pledging  himself  to  do  his  bestio 
promoting  the  carriage  of  a  railway 
bill  in  which  his  lordship  is  per- 
sonally interested.  In  this  way 
Hogan  secures  his  election,  though 
opposed  by  the  parish  priest,  who 
regards  with  suspicion  his  pro- 
fessions of  patriotism. 

Hogan  had  become  the  com- 
panion and  dupe  of  a  DubUn  broker, 
called  Saltasche ;  and  when  in  Par- 
liament he  maintains  himself  prin- 
cipally by  speculating  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Saltasche,  and  by  editing  TA^J^^acos, 
a  weekly  papei*^  which  that  enter- 
prising company-monger  had  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  inflafiog 
his  financial  bubbles. 
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In  doe  course  Hogan  sinks  lower 
m  the  scale  of  political  rectitude, 
mdliis  moral  sense  becomes  cor* 
Tespondinglj  obdurate.  At  last 
Saluscfae,  when  all  his  schemes 
vere  matured,  elopes  with  another 
mns  wife,  his  splendid  bubbles 
iHist,  and  all  who  trusted  him  are 
liedinized.  Amid  the  general  catas- 
trof^  Hogaii,who  is  utterly  ruined, 
BitDsges,  neyertheless,  to  save  him- 
tt£  He  sacrifices  the  affection  of 
D  imiable  girl,  and  marries,  for 
krmonej)  a  Protestant  lady  much 
dder  than  himself,  through  whose 
fcffiilj  influence  he  is  appointed 
Keretuy  to  a  Colonial  Governor, 
vilh  t  salary  of  £300  a  year.  And 
10  torainate  ingloriously  the  for- 
tmes  of  the  aspiring  patriot 

Sndi,  briefly,  is  the  outline  of 
Higan,  M.P.,  and  if,  instead  of 
Mfined,  delicate,  and  pungent  satire, 
Aoeis  too  much  of  rather  broad 
nd  coarse  caricature  in  the  filling 
Bp,  still  we  must  admit  that  the 
ioeziptions  generally  have  truth 
^  point,  more  especially  in  the 
Ibtdies  of  society,  in  which  the 
Mert^,  the  Branigans,  the  Mul- 
bcms,  and  the  Cogarties  so  con- 
^■coonsly  figure.  Here  is  some 
^anent  Boman  Catholic  Uni- 
•ttafy  Education : — 

"'Bo  yoa  imagine  they  looked  for 
Mmcnt  endowment  ? ' 
IJ"  Hardly,' replied  the  broker.  'They 
m  Wtter  than  to  take  a  State  pro- 
Wm;  bat  they  thought  to  get  it,  and 
w  ^  will  get  it  stm,  for  a  Catho- 
■  Cureiaity  •' 

I'Hflgui  shook  his  head.  '  No,  no,' 
j^bt;  'Trinity  is  absorbing  such 
"ftaiic  yoimgsters  as  want  college 
*[JJJiiu  and  d^ees.  I  think  the 
■^^Green  Umversity  merely  draws 
Mai  stodents.  After  all,  they  have 
\J^  flood  excnse  for  patronizing 
^^'  Few  people  can  afford  to  lose 
2^  aid  BMmey  taking  oat  a  degree 
^  bli  no  inarket  Yalue— a   mere 


^^- — -  Look  at  me,  for  example. 
^ift  Aoildl  be  doing  with  a  Catholie 


University  degree?  Morooyer  who 
are  their  professors? — ^mere  nobodies, 
or  men  trained  in  and  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  Universities  or  Trinity.' 

"  •  It's  a  pity,  Mr.  Hogan,'  said  Salt- 
asche,  '  that  you  are  not  in  St. 
Stephen's ;  if  you  were  to  t^  that  way, 
you  d  soon  mtJse  your  mark.' 

*<  <  All  in  good  time,' laughed  the  bar- 
rister, emptying  his  glass.  '  I  hope  to 
be  one  day.' 

"  '  I  think;  said  Saltasohe, '  that  one 
important  feature  in  the  case  is  the 
social  distinction  of  Trinity.  That 
has  an  attraction  for  Catholics  of  *a 
certain  grade.  There  is  a  marked  de- 
sire on  tiie  part  of  many  of  the  profes- 
sional set  to  know  and  mix  with  the 
other  persuasion.' 

•**  Decidedly  so.  And  an  equally 
marked  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
eedesiastical  rulers  that  they  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Anyhow,'  added 
Hogan,  *  if  the  Catholics  want  to  get 
into  Protestant  society,  they  don't  go 
the  right  way  about  it.  Men,  of  course, 
know  each  other;  but  it's  the  women 
who  bar  the  way.  R  C.  women  are 
terribly  behind  the  age.  Did  you  hear 
the  last  story  of  Lady  St  Aldegonde  ? 
She  wrote  to  her  friends,  the  Hawardens 
of  Westmeath,  to  come  up  in  time  for 
the  dinner  of  the  14th.  "  We  shall 
have  only  our  own  friends"  said  she ; 
"  none  of  these  dreadful  Dublin  lawyers' 
wives."  * " 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
facetise  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  *  Well,  I  heard  a  good  story  from 
Father  Tom  McCollumby  the  other 
day.'  said  Father  Desmond. 

"  *Tell  us  that,  Father  Dan;  it's  sure 
to  be  good.' 

"  Father  Desmond  cleared  his  yoioe, 
took  a  sip  of  toddy,  and  began  in  a 
dry  solemn  way, — 

" '  A  Mend  of  his,  a  priest,  was  hear- 
ing confessions  one  Saturday,  and  a 
boy  came  to  him  and  said  he  had  a 
rale  bad  sin  on  his  mind.  '*  Well,  me 
good  boy,  come  on  wid  it,"  said  his 
reverence :  **  sure  we  must  all  be  for- 
given; so  what  is  it  now?''  ''Augh 
den,  your  riverence,  I  do  be  always 
sayin',  Be  the  Holy  Father."    "Yon 
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do  ? — that's  very  bad,  me  boy.  Now, 
liow  often  do  yoa  be  sayin'  that?  do 
you  Bay  it  twice  a  day  P  "  "  Oh !  begor, 
an'  I  do,  an'  more,  your  riverenoe.*' 
*  Do  you  say  it  twen^  times  a  day,  me 
good  boy  P  "  "  Augh !  begor,  an'  I  do ; 
an'  more  than  forty  times  a  da^,  your 
liverence  t "  *'  This  is  very  bad  indeed, 
me  good  boy.  Go  home  now,"  said  the 
priest,  **  and  get  your  sister  to  make 
you  a  bag,  and  hang  it  round  your 
neck ;  and  every  time  you  say,  Be  the 
Holy  Father,  drop  a  little  stone  in  it, 
and  oome  here  to  me  this  day  week. 

"  *  Well,  that  day  week  his  riverence 
was  hearin'  as  usual  in  his  box,  and  he 
heard  an  awful  noise  in  the  church,  so 
he  looked  out  ov  the  dure ;  and  what 
does  he  see  but  his  penitent,  an'  he 
draggin'  a  sack  up  the  body  ov  the 
church!  "Tady  Mulloy,"  says  he, 
"  what  do  ye  mane  be  sich  conduck  as 
that  in  de  church  ?  "  "  Shure,  yer  rive- 
rence," says  the  fellow,  *'dese  is  all  the 
Be  de  Holy  Fathers,  an'  de  rest  of  urn's 
outside  in  the  dray." ' " 

*"  There  was  a  Kerry  priest,'  began 
Ned  Shea,  *  and  he  had  the  fashion  of 
heailn'  confessions  wid  a  slate  an' 
pencil ;  an'  he'd  write  down  every  sin, 
an'  the  price  of  it  opposite.  Well,  one 
day  a  big  mountainy  fellow  came  to  his 
duty,  an',  says  he,  "  I  bruk  a  man's 
head  last  Hallow-eve."  ''  Thaf  s  nine- 
pence,"  says  the  priest  "  I  cut  the  tail 
IV  Lany  Kelly^s  cow."  "That's  a 
shillin' :  oh,  begob,  a  shillin'  that  is ! " 
and  down  it  went  on  the  slate.  "I 
murthered  me  wife  twice."  "That's 
thruppence,— go  on."  "  I  kilt  an  Orange- 
man.'*^ "  Whoo ! "  says  the  priest,  rubbin* 
out  eveiything ;  ^'that  danes  out  all  the 
rest. 


"  <  Listen,  then,'  said  Miss  Eily  Raf- 
forty ;  '  here's  a  wrinkle  for  yov,  Mai^ 
Doyle.  Did  any  of  ye  hear  this  stoiyf 
Mother  Paul  told  it  to  mamma  la8< 
day  she  was  visiting  at  St  Switlun's 
There  was  a  young  lady,  a  great  friend 
of  her  own  (so  now  it  must  be  true), 
livin'  on  the  Laracore  Road,  just  out 
that  way  a  bit  to  the  Green  Lanes; 
and  she  was  most  anxious  to  gel 
settled.  Do  ye  mind  how  a  nun  ncTei 
says  *'  get  married," —  it  is  alwayi 
•ettled  they  caU  it— ho  1  ho !'  and  Misi 
Eily  giggled  irreverently.  'Well,  thi 
girl  beigan  a  novena  to  Saint  Joseph; 
and  the  ninth  day,  when  the  novena 
was  done,  and  nobody  tamed  up  to 
many  her,  she  flew  in  a  rage,  and  sayi 
she  to  Saint  Joseph,  "  Old  boy,  you'v« 
been  here  long  enough,"  says  she- 
"  and  out  you  go ! "  An',  me  dear,  what 
do  you  think  but  she  opened  the 
window,  and  she  hurls  the  iffii4g<s 
plump  into  the  street!  lis  a  &ct! 
Well,  a  gentleman  was  passin'  by,  an' 
he  saw  the  white  thing  fidlin'  down, 
an'  me  dear,  he  caught  it  and  he 
came  up  and  knocked  at  the  hall 
door.  Well,  her  mother  was  in  the 
haU ;  an'  of  course,  the  least  thing  she 
could  do  in  mere  politeness  was  to  ask 
him  in.  Then«  tbe  girl  she  comet 
down,  an',  me  dear,  her  mother  intro* 
duced  her,  an'  they  were  manied  in  s 
month.    So  now ! ' " 


We  had  marked  other  passages 
for  quotation,  bat  must  refer  to  the 
work  itself,  which,  though  not  of 
first-class  excellence,  has  some  good 
stufif  in  it  and  will  afford  enter- 
tainment to  the  majority  of  readers 
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ST    ALBAN'S    ABBEY, 


Fo2  the  preservation  of  the  early 
traditions  concerning  the  Abbey- 
eborch,  bearing  the  name  of  Eng- 
land's first  martyr,  we  are,  as  is 
usual  in  similar  cases,  principally 
indebted  to  the  chroniclers  who 
worked  in  the  scriptorium  of  the 
Monastery.  We  hear  of  a  monk 
William  who  -wrote  in  1170,  and 
Walter  in  1181 ;  but  the  first  St. 
Albans  annalist  of  any  note  was 
Roger  de  Wendover,  whose  chroni- 
cles are  full  but  inaccurate,  and 
too  deeply  tinged,  moreover,  with 
priestly  sympathies.  His  work  was 
formerlj  attiibuted  to  Matthew 
Paris,  who  had  merely  transcribed 
and  revised  the  manuscripts  of  his 
predecessor.  In  Bohn  s  "Antiqua- 
rian Library"  we  have  translations  by 
Br.  Giles  of  both  these  chroniclers. 
Boger  de  "VVendover^s  record  ceases 
in  1235.  Dr.  Giles,  in  the  preface 
to  his  translations,  remarks  "  that  it 
was  far  from  the  intention  of 
Matthew  Paris  to  claim  in  the 
slightest  degree  what  was  due  to 
another ;  *'  for  in  the  margin  of  one 
of  the  early  manuscript  copies  now 
remaining,  at  the  year  1235,  we 
read,  '*  So  far  is  copied  from  an  old 
hok;'^  and  in  another  old  manu- 


script of  the  same  work  are  found 
the  words  *•  Mister  Boger  of  Wen- 
dover, forfnerly  prior  of  BehoiTf  has 
thus  far  digested  his  chronicles.*^ 

Matthew  Paris,  the  appointed 
annalist  from  1235 — 1259,  was  very 
diligent  in  collecting  his  materials, 
and  as  Newcome,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,*'  re- 
marks, *•  was  of  a  temper  too  brave 
and  independent  to  comply  with, 
or  to  flatter  the  usurping  pretensions 
of  either  the  Pope  or  the  King." 
Mr.  Green  in  his  **  Short  History 
of  the  English  P^ple,"  eulogizes 
Matthew  Paris  as  **  an  annalist 
whose  pages  glow  with  the  new  out- 
burst of  patriotic  feeling  which  the 
common  oppression  of  the  people 
and  the  clergy  had  produced. 
Matthew  Paris,"  Mr.  Green  con- 
tinues, **  was  an  eminent  artist  as 
well  as  an  historian,  and  many  of 
the  manuscripts  which  are  preserved 
are  illustrated  by  his  own  hand. 
A  large  circle  of  correspondence 

furnished  him  with 

minute  accounts  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Pilgrims 
from  the  East  and  Papal  agents 
brought  news  of  foreign  events  to 
his  scriptorium  at  St.  Alban's.  He 
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had  access  to,  and  quotes  largely 
from,  state  documents,  charters,  and 
exchequer  rolls.  The  frequency  of 
the  royal  visits  to  the  Ahbey  brought 
him  a  store  of  political  intelligence, 
and  Henry  III.  himself  contributed 
to  the  great  chronicle  which  has 
preseiTed  with  so  terrible  a  faith- 
fulness the  memory  of  his  weakness 
and  misgovemment**  The  sunshine 
of  royal  favour,  which  dazzled  many 
of  our  old  chroniclers,  blinding 
them  to  the  truth,  left  Matthew 
Paris  iodependent,  undaunted,  and 
clear-sighted.  Bravely  he  wrote 
what  he  felt  to  be  true ;  and  this  he 
did,  well  knowing  the  cost.  "  The 
case  of  historical  writers,'*  he  says, 
"  is  hai'd  ;  for  if  they  tell  the  truth 
they  provoke  men,  and  if  they  write 
what  is  false  they  offend  God."  In 
a  curious  and  valuable  manuscript, 
now  at  the  British  Museum,  namely, 
Matthew  Paris's  works  which  he 
presented  to  Henry  III.,  we  find 
many  incidents  of  English  History 
represented  in  illuminations  done 
by  his  own  hand.  In  Nichols's 
**  Literary  Anecdotes "  (vol.  viii. 
pp.  608  &c.)  we  come  upon  a 
correspondence  between  M.  Tyson 
and  R.  Gough  concerning  Matthew 
Paris  as  an  artist  and  a  drawer  of 
maps. 

'*  The  book  of  tracing-paper  you 
have,"  Tyson  writes  to  Gough, 
**  was  intended  for  some  very  curi- 
ous figures  of  Gbaucer*s  Pilgrims, 
in  a  very  old  illuminated  MS.  which 

I  now  have  in  my  room 

Mr.  Nasmith  tells  me  that  this  very 
copy  was  given  by  Matthew  Paris 
himself  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's. 
I  have  since  found  the  dedication  : 
'  Hunc  librum  dedit  fr.  Math,  de 
Parisiis  Deo  *  .  .  .  [no  doubt — 
and  to  St.  Alban's]." 

And  again,  •*  The  idlest  of 
Camus's  sons*' — (Tyson  here  alludes 
to  a  Cambridge  friend  of  his  who 
had  delayed  the  performance  of  his 
promise) — "  has  at  last  traced  this 
most  truly    valuable   specimen  of 


English  geography,  and  no  doubt 
the  able  burin  of  my  friend  Basire 
will  truly  show  the  world  that  M, 
Paris  could  not  make  a  map.  I 
think  you  have  got  those  two  blot^ 
which  Giraldus  Gambrensis  calls 
England  and  Ireland ;  if  not,  pray 
let  me  send  you  such  valuable  com- 
panions to  my  Master  Mat." 

The  manuscripts  of  the  learned 
monk  were  in  early  times,  as  now^ 
treasured  with  great  reverence.  In 
Knight's  **  Pictorial  History  ol 
England  **  we  read,  *'  On  a  manu- 
script of  Matthew  Paris,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  an  in- 
scription, in  Latin,  dated  Ist  June^ 
1488,  in  the  handwriting  and  with 
the  signature  of  John  Russell,  then 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  which  who< 
soever  shall  obliterate  or  destroy  the 
bishop's  memorandum  respecting 
the  ownership  of  the  volume  k 
solemnly  declared  to  be  accursed." 

Matthew  Paris,  who  was  renoem- 
bered  by  his  brother  monks  as  the 
"pride  and  glory  of  their  monas^ 
tery,"  was  succeeded  in  the  scrip- 
torium by  William  de  Rishanger; 
who  carried  on  the  story  of  StJ 
Alban*8  Abbey  till  1272.  the  las^ 
year  of  Henry  III.  The  "scant 
and  lifeless  jottings  **  of  this 
chronicler  were  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  last  of  the  St 
Alban's  annalists,  Thomas  Wals- 
ingham,  who,  after  a  pause  of  con- 
siderable length,  took  up  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,  threw  together  the 
successive  annals,  and  produced  the 
**  Historia  Anglicana,**  which  was 
long  known  as  **  Walsingbam's 
History.  **  Thomas  Walsingham 
died  in  1440,  Independently  of 
the  above  writings,  we  learn  much 
from  old  chartularies,  ledger-books, 
and  shorter  histories  compiled  in 
the  Monastery.  Thus  we  have  a 
continued  and  regular  aocooot, 
more  or  less  trustworthy,  of  St 
Alban*s  Abbey  until  the  time  of  iU  i 
dissolution  in  1539.  According  to  I 
monkish   tradition,    Ofifa,   the  r^ 
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Downed  kiog  of  Mercift,  when  after 
a  long  career  of  worldly  gloiy  he 
was  liring  in  outward  tranquillitj 
u  his  palace  of  Winslow,  was,  in 
secret,  the  unhappy  prey  to  gloomy 
memories.  Doubtless*  as  the  eren- 
iog  of  life  approached,  he  called  to 
mind  many  a  violent  deed ;  but  it 
is  on  the  dark  fate  of  his  chosen 
soninlaw,  Ethelbert,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  who  was  mysteriously  slain 
within  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace, 
that  the  chroniclers  especially  dwell. 
0&.  they  say,  had  no  hand  in  the 
actual  marder  of  his  daughter's 
favoured  suitor ;  and  further  in 
defieQce  of  the  king  we  are  told  that 
he  avenged  the  death  of  Ethelbert 
on  his  wife  Drida,  who,  it  appears, 
was  the  contriver  of  the  ghastly 
inhoepitality.  However  this  may 
be,  it  was  very  plain  that  Offa  had 
long  desired  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia  for  his  own,  and  that  he 
scrupled  not  to  seize  upon  it  now 
that  the  people  had  lost  their  king; 
it  is  also  plain  that  these  things 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind. 
StiU  listening  to  the  monastic 
historians,  we  learn  that  the  un- 
happy broodings  over  the  past 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey. 

Afore  than  one  of  Offa's  enemies, 
flying  from  England,  sought  and 
found  refuge  at  the  Court  of 
Charlemagne,  who  had  from  time 
to  time  judged  it  expedient  to 
favour  the  cause  of  those  daring  to 
oppose  Mercians  mightiest  king- 
The  two  monarchs  were  not,  how- 
ever, brought  into  open  collision 
witil  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
Kentish  revolt  Charlemagne,  being 
applied  to  by  the  men  of  Kent  for 
l»elp  against  Oflfa,  granted  their 
pniyer  and  was  boldly  defied  by  the 
Mercian  king,  whose  army  now 
achieved  new  victories.  Subse- 
quently the  two  conquerors  were 
reconciled,  and  we  hear,  not  only  of 
rich  j^fts  from  the  Frankish  king, 
^ut  of  a  ti-eaty  which  secured  pro- 


tection for  English  travelleri  to 
Eome.  We  read,  moreover,  that 
Charlemagne  sent  Offa  certain 
letters  wherein  were  statutes  made 
in  the  provincial  synods,  strongly 
recommended  as  "containing  the 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith," 
and  further,  as  being  ••  very  proper 
for  the  instruction  of  the  British 
bishops,"  who  were  believed  by 
Charlemagne  to  be  **  rudes  et  in- 
compositos."  These  friendly  ad- 
vances were  probably  brought  about 
by  Offia's  scholarly  subject,  Alcuin, 
who  had,  by  the  request  of  Charle- 
magne, taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
Frankish  Court  and  had  gained  the 
admiration  and  entire  confidence  of 
the  mighty  conqueror. 

It  was  during  the  tranquillity 
following  upon  this  reconciliation 
that  OfiGa,  seeking  to  atone  for  the 
death  of  Ethelbert  by  some  grand 
act  of  charity,  resolved  to  "  build  a 
stately  church  and  monastery.'* 

The  original  Abbey,  or  rather 
Anglo-Saxon  church  of  St.  Alban's, 
was  entirely  swept  away,  and  rebuilt 
in  Norman  style  by  Paul,  the  four- 
teenth abbot,  who,  with  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  Lanfranc.  and  after- 
wards of  Anselm,  succeeded  in  rear- 
ing *'the  vastest  and  sternest  temple 
of  his  age,  which,  for  size  at  least  if 
not  for  beauty,  has  remained  the 
wonder  of  all  succeeding  ages." 

"This  abbot,"  says  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  **  was  very  ambitious,  and 
made  his  church  half  as  big  again 
as  the  metropolitan  cathedral  hit 
cousin  built  at  Canterbury."  This 
majestie  relic  of  the  past,  now,  as 
we  hope,  about  to  resume  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  grandeur  and 
dignity,  we  possess  in  all  substantial 
respects  as  it  was  at  the  death  of 
Paul  the  Norman  (1093).  The 
unmanageable  masses  of  Poman 
material  were,  by  those  among  his 
successors  who  cherished  beauty  of 
architecture,  gradually  moulded  into 
something  of  grace  and  ornament, 
thus  partially  losing  the  ruggecL 
17—2 
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Bimplicity  of  the  original.  Never- 
theless, Abbot  Paul's  church  re- 
mains to  us,  covering  the  same 
ground,  and  having  the  same  walls 
and  piers,  shrouded  as  they  are 
with  their  recasings. 

After  «ome  difficulty,  as  we  may 
suppose,  in  steering  clear  of  other 
dedications,  seeing  that  already 
there  were  about  twenty  abbeys  in 
the  land,  and  the  same  number  of 
episcopal  sees  with  their  cathedrals, 
the  king  finally  decided  on  St. 
Alban  the  Martyr,  and  we  read 
much  that  is  incredibk,  or  perhaps 
we  may  say,  symbolical,  concerning 
the  patient  search  made  by  the 
royal  devotee  for  the  saintly  ashes 
of  his  chosen  patron.  According 
to  Roger  Wendover,  revised  by 
Maitthew  Paris,  who  as  a  devout 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
dutifully  preserved  the  much-loved 
traditions  of  his  monastery,  Offa, 
supematurally  assisted,  succeeded 
in  his  pious  quest;  and  Matthew 
Paris,  in  his  life  of  that  king,  tells 
us  that  Ofifa  adorned  the  skull  of 
St.  Alban  with  a  circlet  of  gold, 
after  which,  with  great  solemnity 
and  followed  by  a  grand  procession, 
the  dead  saint  was  conveyed  to  an 
old  church  outside  the  town  of 
Verulam.  "This  church,"  says 
Bede,  "  was  of  admirable  architec- 
ture, though  built  only  of  planks  of 
wood." 

Concerning  the  tradition  of  "  St. 
Alban,"  and  its  connection  with  the 
Abbey  church,  which  has  survived 
so  many  generations  of  English- 
men who  have  walked  among  its 
aisles  and  arches,  it  has  been  said 
of  late :  "  There  is  an  evident  fit- 
ness in  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
proto-martyr  of  England  becoming 
the  cathedral  church  of  an  English 
see.  It  is  almost  strange  that  it 
should  have  waited  for  it  so  long. 
But  while  the  tradition  of  the 
Eoman  soldier  who  was  the  first  to 
seal  his  faith  with  his  blood  on 
British    soil  w^fl  ever  deservedly 


hallow  the  site  of  his  martyrdon 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  hoi 
vague  that  tradition  is,  and  be 
very  far  the  story  of  St.  Alban  i 
from  taking  its  place  among  tfa 
received  facts  of  history.  We  wi 
not  lay  any  stress  on  the  absenc 
of  proof  of  there  being  any  per$< 
cution  in  Britain  at  that  epocl 
Individual  deaths  of  Christians  fc 
their  faith  must  have  frequentl 
occurred  without  any  actual  pers< 
cuiion.  But  the  earliest  referenc 
to  St.  Alban  is  in  connection  witl 
the  an ti- Pelagian  mission  of  Gei 
mantis  (a.d.  4^.),  who  is  said  t 
have  visited  his  relics,  presumabi 
at  Verulam."  Thus  the  story  c 
St  Alban  must,  we  fear,  be  regarded 
merely  as  one  among  a  multitud 
of  beautiful  fictions,  rich  witl 
meaning;  and  as  for  **  St  Amphi 
balus,"  from  whom  St  Alban  wa 
alleged  to  have  learned  the  doctrinei 
of  Christianity,  as  Fuller  quaintlj 
remarks  :  "  He  passeth  nameless  ii 
all  authors  till  about  four  hundred 
years  since ;  when  Jefirey  Mon 
mouth  was  his  godfather,  and  firsi 
calls  him  Amphibalus." 

Bede  merely  mentions  Ampbl 
balus  as  "  clericum  quendam.** 

Offa  now  commenced  the  builds 
ing  of  St  Alban's  Monastery,  which 
he  endowed  with  his  palace  and 
manor  of  Winslow,  an  estate  twent}* 
miles  away  and  about  twenty  miles 
in  circumference.  As  soon  as  the 
building  assumed  a  habitable  form, 
he  placed  there  one  hundred  monks 
under  the  rule  of  an  abbot  of  his 
own  choice — Willegod,  who  was  of 
royal  affinity.  Having  made  a  good 
beginning  of  what  he  had  long  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  accomplish,  the 
Mercian  king,  now  aged,  withdrew 
to  his  palace  at  Offley,  near  Bedford, 
and  here  he  died  in  794. 

Willegod  sent  an  earnest  request 
that  he  and  his  monks  might  have 
the  solemn  companionship  of  their 
dead  benefactor,  which  request  was 
refused  by  OflEa's  son,  Egfrid,  who 
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in  other  respects  favoured  the 
Abbey,  presenting  it  with  fire 
maDors;  but  still  refusmg  the  re- 
peated prayers  of  WiHegod,  ho 
ordered  the  body  of  Offa  to  be 
remoTed  to  Bedford,  where  it  was 
deposited  in  royal  state  in  a  chapel 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oase.  In  Matthew  Paris*s  time  no 
remains  of  the  monumental  sepul- 
chre or  of  the  chapel  were  visible ; 
all  was  washed  away,  according  to 
tradition, by  the  violent  floods  which, 
as  we  know,  still  occasionally  pre- 
vail in  Bedfordshire  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties. 

Willegod,  of  whom,  unlike  his 
successors,  there  are  no  evil  reports, 
is  said  to  have  gone  down  in 
som)w  to  the  grave  two  months 
after  the  death  of  his  great  king. 

The  monks  to  be  seen  in  those 
dijs  by  the  few  who  dwelt  at  St. 
Alban's,  or  who  travelled  by  that 
way  and  lingered  about  the  gates 
of  the  Monastery,  belonging  as 
thejdid  to  the  Benedictine  order, 
were  clothed  in  scanty  black  robes, 
loose,  ungirdled,  and  nearly  sweep- 
ing the  ground  ;  underneath  the 
white  woollen  vest  each  monk  wore 
^e  penitential  hair  shirt,  much 
like  the  one  seen  by  Mr.  Kuskin 
the  other  day,  as  we  may  assume, 
of  which  he  thus  teUs  us  in 
''Fors  Claveriga,"  letter  xli.  :— 
*"!  was  looking  at  St.  Francis's 
camers-hair  coat  yesterday  (they 
bare  it  still  at  the  sacristy),  and  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  it  at  all." 
The  St  Alban's  monks,  moreover, 
bad  their  heads  shaven  on  the 
crown,  leaving  merely  a  circle  of 
hair,  the  cowl  hanging  over  the 
back  and  shoulders. 

The  early  abbots  of  SL  Alban's, 
with  the  exception  of  Willegod,  are 
described  as  having  displayed  more 
zeal  in  the  hunting-field  and  the 
banqueting-hall  than  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  monastic  duties. 
We  read  of  theur  arraying  them- 
selves   in    gay    apparel,    seeking 


wealth  and  worldly  pleasures  of  all 
kinds,  while  the  poor  around  the 
Monastery  gates  were  neglected  and 
despised. 

The  dark  memory  of  Ethelbert's 
murder  seemed  to  cling  around  the 
house  of  charity,  overclouding  it 
for  a  generation  or  two,  until  Elfric 
arose,  pure  and  good,  gaining 
honour  at  last  for  Offa's  **  stately 
church  and  monastery : "  before  his 
time,  indeed,  there  was  a  dawning 
of  light  under  the  rule  of  Ulsin, 
the  sixth  abbot,  "  pious  and  orderly." 
Ulsin  encouraged  and  helped  people 
to  build  dwellings  around  the  Mon- 
astery ;  he  laid  out  a  place  for  the 
market,  erected  three  churches  at 
St.  Alban's — namely,  St.  Stephen's, 
St.  Michaers,  and  St.  Peter's,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town 
of  St.  Alban's. 

The  following  list  of  the  abbots 
of  St.  Alban's,  forty-one  in  number, 
is  given  in  Stevens's  "  History  of 
Abbeys,"  with  a  biographical  sketch 
appended  to  each  name  (we  have 
added  a  few  dates,  &c.  from  New- 
come's  "  History  of  St.  Alban's.") : 


1.  Willegod       .... 

791 

2,  Eadrio 

794 

8.  Ulsig  (in  the  time  of  Alfred 

the  Great) 

4.  XJhioth 

6.  Eadfrith  (in  the  time  of  Ed 

■ 

mund  the  Plus) 

6.  Ulson 

948 

7.  Elfric  (in  the  time  of  Edgar 

the  Peaceable) 

8.  Ealdred 

0.  Eadmer 

10.  Leofric 

11.  Elfric  II.    (in  the   time   of 

Canute) 

12.  Leofstan  (in  the  time  of  Ed- 

ward the  Confessor) 

18.  Fretherio      .        .        .        . 

1044 

14.  Paul 

1077 

15.  Richpd        .        .        .        . 

16.  Geoffrey       .        .        .        . 

1097 

1119 

17.  Ralph,  sumamed  Gubion     . 

1146 

18.  Robert          .        .        .        . 

1151 

19.  Symond        .        .        .        . 

1168 

20,  Gfarin  or  Warin    . 

1183 

21.  John  X 

1195 
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22.  William  de  Trnrnpington      .  1214 

23.  John  de    Hertford    (buried 

in  the  Abbey)         .        .  1235 

24.  Roger  (buried  in  the  choir)  .  1260 

25.  Jolm      of     Berkhampstead, 

(buried  in  the  choir)      .  1291 
20.  John  Marinis  (boried  in   the 

choir)    ....  1302 

27.  Hugh  of  Eversden,  (in  the 

time  of  Edward  II.)     '.  1308 

28.  Richard  Wallingford  .  .  132« 
2rt.  Michael  Mentmore  .  .  1335 
80.  Thomas  de  la  More      .        .  1349 

31.  John  Moot    ....  1396 

32.  William  Heyworth        .        .  1401 

33.  John  of  Whethampstede  (re- 

signed in  1440)      .        .  14^5 

34.  John  Stock  ....  1440 

35.  John  of  Whethampstead  (re- 

elected)        .        .        .  1440 

86.  William  Alban  .        .  14G0 

87.  William  Wallingford  (in  the 

time  of  Richard  III.)    .  1476 

38.  Thomas  Ramrigge        .        .  1402 

39.  Thomas  Wolsey,  .        .  1526 

40.  Robert  Oatton  .  .  .  1588 
41-  Richard  Boreman.        .      1638-39 

Elfric,  the  first  of  his  name,  and 
the  seventh  abbot,  did  much  by  his 
virtues  and  learning  towards  remov- 
ing from  Offa's  Monastery  the  sad 
reproach  of  the  evil  doings  of  some 
of  his  predecessors.  Elfrie  I.  has 
occasionally  been  confused  with 
his  namesake,  the  eleventh  abbot. 
Elfrie  I.,  in  exchange  for  a  cup 
famed  for  its  exquisite  workman- 
ship, which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Abbey  Church  by  Abbot  Ead- 
frith,  obtained  possession^of  a  royal 
fishery  near  the  Monastery.  This 
fish-pool  had  long  sorely  troubled 
the  monks,  who  groaned  under  the 
insolence  and  pride  of  the  King's 
servants  frequenting  the  place. 
Elfrie  now  dried  it  up,  retaining  a 
fishery  only  large  enough  for  the 
Monastery.  The  dry  land  newly 
acquired,  he  turned  into  a  garden. 
Matthew  Paris  says  (wj^iting  in 
1*240),  •*  To  this  day  are  to  be  seen 
the  banks  and  shores  of  the  great 
lake  adjoining  to  the  Abbey,  which 
leads  westwards,  and  is  called 
*  Fishpool  Street.' " 


.  Ealdred  and  Eadmer  were  alike 
intent  upon  exploring  the  riches  M 
the  ancient  city  Verulanium,  just 
across  the  little  river  Ver,  the 
waters  of  which  the  monks,  in  thebc 
leisure  or  meditative  moments, 
could  look  upon  from  the  heights 
of  the  monastic  edifice,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  we  suppose,  standing 
on  the  elevated  ground  rising  from 
the  green  valley  through  which  the 
river  flowed.  Great  were-the  build- 
ing treasures  amassed  by  these, two 
indefatigable  abbots,  who  had  it  in 
their  mind  to  pull  down  the  modest 
structure,  and  rear  on  its  site  one 
worthy  of  England's  martyr. 

A  famine  arose  in  the  days  of 
Leofric,  their  successor.  This  man, 
^'excellent  for  faith  and  morab,'^ 
was  filled  with  compassion  as  he 
beheld  the  poor  perishing  for  want 
of  food.  Considering  the  Abbey 
riches  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems, 
also  the  many  Roman  stones  carved^ 
cut  in  shape,  and  of  great  yalae, 
he  rejoiced  in  his  heart,  knowing 
that  his  flock  should  starve  no  more. 
Collecting  together  the  hoarded! 
treasures  of  two  lives — treasures 
which  he  knew  had  been  solemnly; 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  new 
Abbey  in  contemplation — he  sold 
all,  reserving  only  "  some  very  pre- 
cious gems  and  carvings  called 
cameos,"  for  which  he  could  find 
no  purchaser.  Then  he  fed  those  i 
that  were  ready  to  die,  answering  | 
mildly  to  the  reproaches  of  some 
who  loved  the  Abbey  more  tbanj 
they  loved  the  poor,  that  **  the  faith-  i 
ful  in  Christ,  especially  if  they  were  | 
poor,  constituted  the  Temple  of  God. 
the  real  and  true  Church  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  build  up  and  I 
preserve,  and  that  it  was  the  best 
instance  of  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion, to  visit  the  fatherless  and  ; 
the  widow  in  their  affliction." 

Abbot  Leofstan,  who  is  recorded  | 
to  have  been  of  "royal  birth,  and 
famed   for  his   beauty  of  counte- 
nance," did  not  view  all  things  in  I 
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^alight  AS  that  in  which  he 
okad  open  the  sorrows  of  those 
>  was  able  io  help.  Such  were  his 
^tioos  of  gentle  birth,  that  he  re- 
'  to  admit  into  the  profession 
monk  anj  person,  unless  of 
oas,  or  at  least  legitimate,  de- 
Dt,  asserting  that  *"  the  ignoble 
ferer  prone  to  all  enormities." 
Nevcome  and  Stevens  agree  in 
MtriboUDg  to  Elfric  I.  sundry 
learned  writings  generally  claimed 
kx  Elfric  II.  In  many  particulars 
besides,  their  account  differs  from 
Aat  of  Dean  Hook,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, aod  Dean  Milraan,  also  from 
ibc  statistics  of  Le  Neve,  Newcourt, 
iod  others.  Departing,  therefore, 
from  Newcome  and  Stevens,  we 
lad  Lord  Camphell,  in  his  "  Lives 
d  the  Chancellors  "  (vol.  i.  p.  34), 
itatiDg  that  "  Elfric,  the  second  of 
Ikit  name,  and  eleventh  abbot  of 
St  Albans,  was  Chancellor  to  Ethel- 
ftd  the  Unready."  In  Hook's 
*•  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Cinterbury,"  under  the  head  of 
•'Elfric,"  we  find  that  he  was  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  for  thirteen 
years,  and  the  author  of  many 
learned  works,  in  which  are  taught 
one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  Reformation, 
borne  of  these  writings  are  still 
preserved.  Elfric  translated  many 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  this  be  did 
so  well  that  he  was  much  pressed 
to  ondertake  more.  Being  greatly 
^earied  with  translation,  and  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  original  work, 
be  wrote  thus  to  an  **  Earldoman," 
»ho  bad  been,  strong  in  his  per- 
suasions : — 

"*  I  say  now  that  I  neither  dare, 
Qor  will,  translate  any  book  after 
this  one,  out  of  the  Latin  into  the 
^glish;  and  I  pray  thee,  dear 
Earldoman,  that  thou  require  it  of 
me  no  more,  lest  I  be  disobedient 
to  thee,  or  a  liar  if  I  obey." 

Dean  Hook  speaks  of  Elfric,  the 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ethelwold, 
and  Archbishop  from  995-1006,  as 


formerlv  a. bishop  of  St  Alban*f. 
He  evidently  sees  good  reasons  for 
the  confusion  that  has  arisen  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  learned  writer 
of  epistles,  sermons,  and  commen- 
taries, the  author  of  a  Saxon  gram- 
mar, and  the  admirable  translator ; 
for  he  asks,  **  Who  is  Elfric  ?  '*  and 
gives  us  his  numerous  aliatei — 
Aelfric,  Alaricius,  Alvericius,  Ael- 
fricius,  Sm,  According  to  Dean 
Hook,  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  was  fii*st  a  monk  of  Abingdon. 
Abingdon,  once  famed  for  its 
Monastery,  was  in  former  days,  as 
Mr.  Huskin  remarks,  '*  quite  one  of 
the  loveliest,  as  well  of  historically 
interesting  scenes  in  England.  A 
few  cottages  and  their  gardens, 
sloping  down  to  the  river  side,  are 
still  left,  and  an  arch  or  two  of  the 
great  Monastery." 

Dean  Mllman,  in  his  '*  Latin 
Christianity,"  although  he  says 
nothing  himself  of  Alfric,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cainterbury,  as  having 
presided  at  St.  Alban*^,  gives  his  will, 
with  the  following  commentary  on 
it,  from  "  an  anonymous  writer," 
who  recognizes  that  part  of  his 
career.  After  noting  that  he  be- 
queathed much  of  value  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  where  his 
brother  was  then  abbot,  the  anony- 
mous commentator  says,  that  "in 
his  bequests  to  St.  Alban^s,  Elfric 
evidently  alludes  to  some  trans- 
actions during  his  own  abbacy." 

Leofstan  (twelfth  abbot),  the 
familiar  friend  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, was  chiefly  intent  on  guard- 
ing the  roads  leading  from  St, 
Alban*s  to  London.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  sought  the  friendship  of 
a  **  very  valiant  knight,  named 
Thumot,"  to  whom  he  granted  the 
manor  of  Flamstead,  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  brave  comrades 
should  promise  their  powerful  pro- 
tection to  the  Abbey  church,  and  to 
all  those  coming  from  a  distance  to 
visit  the  monks  and  the  town  of 
St.  Alban*8.    Thumot,  presentmg 
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Abbot  Lcofstan  with  a  '*  very  beau- 
tiful palfrey  for  his  own  riding, 
and  a  choice  greyhound,**  gave  his 
knightly  word  that  no  barm  should 
happen  to  the  travellers  and  mer- 
chants  coming  by  that  way ;  and  he 
honourably  kept  his  word.  In  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
Thumot  lost  his  manor  of  Flam- 
stead,  which  was  given  to  a  follower 
of  the  Norman  king.  This  was  in 
the  days  of  Abbot  Fretheric,  who 
was  under  the  cloud  of  the  Con- 
queror*s  displeasure ;  all  those  who, 
like  Thumot,  clung  to  his  Abbey, 
suffering  with  him.  Fretheric,  hav- 
ing boldly  and  persistently  refused 
to  submit  to  William  the  Norman, 
found  himself  forced  to  fly  far  away. 
He  sought  refuge  with  the  monks 
of  Ely,  who  gave  htm  shelter ;  and 
at  their  Monastery  he  died,  leaving 
St  Alban's  for  two  years  without 
an  abbot.  The  Abbey  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  annihilated  by 
William  in  his  fury  against  the 
abbot  who  had  dared  to  oppose  his 
will,  had  not  Archbishop  Lanfranc 
interposed,  persuading  the  King 
to  allow  him  to  appoint  a  monk  of 
Bee,  named  Paul— some  say  a  near 
relative  of  Lanfranc's — to  the  abbacy 
of  St.  Alban*s. 

The  rule  of  the  first  Norman 
abbot  was  a  grand  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Offa*s  foundation.  It  was 
within  the  first  eleven  years  of  his 
abbacy,  that  Paul  rebuilt  the  Church 
of  the  Monastery,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent  buildings,  except  the  bake- 
house and  mill-house.  To  quote 
from  Newcome's  "History  of  St. 
Alban*s,**  **  This  applies  to  only  so 
much  as  includes  the  choir  or  body, 
the  tower,  steeple,  and  the  east  end 
called  the  *  Saint*s  Chapel,*  where 
stood  afterwards  the  shrine  of  St. 
Alban,  with  the  transept  north  and 
south,  and  part  of  the  nave  as  far 
only  as  tlie  screen.*'  Abbot  Paul's 
Chiurch  was  entirely  of  Roman  tile, 
which  seems  to  intimate,  in  Mr. 
Kewcome*8  opinion,  that  the  former 


building  was  of  stone  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Verulam,  being  ori- 
ginally brought  from  the  Tottcnhofi 
quarries,  and  found  by  Paul,  utterly 
decayed,  not  only,  possibly,  from 
length  of  time— namely,  from  Offi 
to  Paul— but  from  its  being  laid 
and  fixed  in  an  unskilful  manner, 
that  is,  in  some  way  different  from 
its  natui*al  position  in  the  quarry 
The  inide  style  of  Abbot  Paul's 
architecture  was  the  necessary  re 
suit  of  the  Roman  material,  whicli 
would  admit  of  no  shapely  curves 
and  elegant  carving.  At  the  sam< 
time,  the  zealous  abbot  might  han 
rejoiced  as  he  became  acquainteii 
with  the  strong  and  enduring  sub^ 
stance  of  the  rugged  tiles  whicli 
have  lasted  faithfully  to  tell  of  th< 
good  work  done  by  Paul  the  Nor 
man.  We  may  observe  how  tlw 
Roman  tile  was  used  until  ex 
hausted,  when  stone  was  used  fron 
the  screen  to  the  great  westeit 
door.  Here,  with  the  more  man- 
ageable material,  it  is  noticeabU 
that  there  was  no  want  of  good 
artists  and  skilful  builders  in  th^ 
land ;  indeed,  it  was  at  this  tim£ 
that  the  ancient  York  Cathedral  was 
built,  and  that  of  Canterbury  jusi 
completed. 

Abbot  Paul,  besides  this  outward 
revolution,  effected  such  reform? 
in  the  monastic  discipline  of  SU 
Alban*s  that  it  began  to  be  caMei 
'*  the  school  of  religion,**  and  Paul's 
good  fame  drew  to  the  Abbey  mmj 
of  the  bishops  and  chief  persons 
of  the  land,  manors  and  bene- 
factions being  now  generously  be- 
stowed where  confidence  was  felt 
that  all  would  be  wisely  distributed. 
We  read  of  more  humble  benefac- 
tions also  :  *•  Robert  the  mason, 
who  laboured  hard  at  the  Abbey  in 
PauUs  time,  gave  for  life  ten  shillings 
a  year  to  the  Monastery.** 

It  was  in  Abbot  PauPs  time  that 
the  Scriptorium  was  arranged.  One 
"  Robert,  a  Norman,  a  very  stout  sol- 
dier who  lived  at  Hatfield,  a  man  of 
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letters  and*  diligent  lover  of  the 
Scriptures,  gave  two  tenths  of  the 
tithes  of  his  demesnes,  for  purchas- 
ing and  providing  books  for  the 
monks."  The  best  copyists  being 
sought  far  and  near,  were  stationed 
in  the  Scriptorium,  there  to  write, 
uninterruptedly  and  in  silence. 
Abbot  Paul  ordered  that  their 
meals  should  be  taken  to  them, 
and  thus  they  need  never  so  leave 
their  copying  as  to  distract  their 
thoDgbts  or  scatter  their  manu- 
scripts. We  read  of  twenty^eight 
ehoiee  books  being  transcribed,  the 
originals  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Abbot's  powerful  relative 
and  patron,  Lanfiranc. 

Besides  many  presents  of  value 
to  the  Church  and  Monastery,  Paul 
famished  the  town  with  bells, 
which  inspired  '*  Litholf,  a  man  of 
great  rank,  who  lived  in  the  woody 
part  of  the  country,'*  to  add 
to  this  music  which  proclaimed 
to  all  the  existence  of  Otfa's 
Abbey,  a  gift  of  two  bells  of  a 
larger  size. 

The  Norman  abbot  had  the  mis- 
fortune  to  outlive  his  patron,  and 
rehear  of  his  befriending  A  nselm 
during  the  unmerited  poverty  of  tlie 
first  two  years  of  his  archbishopric, 
(or  which  generosity  Anselm  sub- 
sequently made  ample  returns. 
Abbot  Paul  died  after  his  retum 
from  a  visitation  made  by  him  to 
Tmmouth,  one  of  the  •* cells'*  de- 
pendent  on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Al- 
bwi's,  of  which  cells  there  were 
many.  At  various  times,  bene- 
fiictors,  and  in  some  cases  abbots, 
of  St.  Albania  Abbey  built  and 
furnished  with  monks,  divers  small 
p^itential  abodes  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  great  Abbey.  These 
were  called  "  cells,"  and  paid  a  year- 
ly sum  to  the  Abbey.  Whenever  the 
Abbot  of  St,  Alban's  paid  a  visit 
to  Tinmouth  Cell  (and  this  was 
the  case  with  some  of  the  others), 
his  expenses  and  those  of  twenty 
followers  were  defrayed  by  the  prior 


and  monks  dwelling  in  the  cell. 
There  were  the  cells  of  Tinmouth, 
Belvoir,  Hertford,  Hatfield,  Ben- 
ham,  Merkgate.  Wallingford,  Ac. 
Sometimes  we  find  them  mentioned 
as  '*  Priories."  Matthew  Paris, 
with  his  usual  faithfulness,  omits 
not  to  mention  the  failings  as  well 
as  the  strong  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Paul  the  Norman.  This 
Norman  of  high  culture  but  obscure 
birth  demolished  the  tombs  of  his 
predecessors,  whom  he  scorned,  be- 
cause, although  mostly  of  royal 
affinity,  he  considered  them  "  rude 
and  ignorant  men,"  being  Saxons ; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  his  excepting 
the  scholarly  Elfric. 

During  the  abbacy  of  Richard. 
Abbot  Paul's  church  was  conse- 
crated for  the  first  time  since  its 
rebuilding.  Henry  I.  and  his 
queen  were  present,  their  large  re- 
tinue being  lodged  in  the  town  and 
Monastery  from  Dec.  7  to  Jan.  6, 
the  abbot  paying  all  expenses. 
'•Saxon  Chronicle:  "—**A.D.  1116. 
In  this  year  was  the  King  Henry  on 
the  Nativity,  at  St  Alban's,  where 
he  permitted  the  consecration  of 
that  monastery." 

Geoffrey,  when  yet  "a  school- 
master at  IhiDStaple,"  wrote  a 
SAcred  drama.  *'  It  will  no  doubt 
surprise  some  readers,"  Brown 
writes  in  his** Sacred  Aixhitecture.'* 
'•that  our  Catholic  churches  were  at 
one  period  actually  the  theatres  of 
sacred  dramas,  and  that  those  plays 
were  composed  by  the  clergy,  and 
acted  by  their  scholars,  particularly 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I."  "  When 
Geoffrey,  sixteenth  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "was 
a  young  man,  and  presided  in  the 
school  of  Dunstaple  (about  a.d. 
1110),  he  composed  a  certain  play 
of  St.  Katherine,  of  that  kind  which 
we  commonly  call  '  Miracles,'  and 
borrowed  from  the  sacrist  of  St. 
Alban*s  some  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments of  the  Abbey  to  adorn  the 
persons  who  acted  his  play."    This 
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same  G^ofTrey  founded  Sopwell 
Nunneiy,  and  was  very  charitable, 
it  seems,  as  we  read  of  his  relieving 
300  poor  at  the  Abbey  gates. 

Robert  was  the  friend  of  Adrian 
IV.,  alias  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the 
only  Englishman  who  was  ever 
elected  pope.  In  Robert's  time  it 
was  decreed  in  Rome  that  '*  as  Su 
Alban  was  the  first  martyr  in  Eng- 
land»  80  let  the  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery be  ranked  the  first  in  place 
and  dignity."  Adrian  IV.  had,  in 
his  earlier  days,  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  St.  Al  ban's  Monastery, 
where  his  father  had  been  for  many 
years  and  was  buried  in  the  chap- 
ter-house. The  future  Pope  was 
refused  by  Abbot  Richard,  as  not 
being  sufficiently  learned  for  that 
brotherhood.  On  Adrian's  exalta- 
tion to  the  papacy,  his  old  friend 
Robert,  now  ruling  at  St.  Alban*s, 
sent  his  congratulations,  and  the 
body  of  the  Pope's  father  was  re- 
moved from  the  chapter-house  to  a 
more  honourable  place,  one  within 
the  Abbey  Church;  while  Pope 
Adrian  fully  availed  himself  of  his 
almost  boundless  power  to  do 
honour  to  the  monastery  over  which 
Robert  ruled. 

Abbot  Symond  was  beloved  by 
Thomas  k  Becket,  who,  in  his  dis- 
grace and  sorrow  sojourning  at  his 
own  manor  of  Hayes,  seven  miles 
from  St.  Alban*s,  sent  for  the  abbot 
to  console  him.  Symond  sent 
many  costly  gifts,  but  finding  it 
difficult  to  leave  his  charge,  delayed 
his  coming,  Becket  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed,  *'  I  would  prefer  his 
presence  to  his  presents !  "*  Symond 
having  at  last  set  things  in  order, 
went  to  the  unhappy  archbishop 
and  passed  several  days  with  him, 
bidding  him  farewell  about  a  fort- 
night before  Becket  was  slain  at 
Canterbury.  "  Symond,"  the  old 
chroniclers  say,  ^*  uttered  great  lam- 
entations, grieving  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  have  been  involved  in  so 
glorious  a  toiU  nc^   liad  ever  had 


the  honour  to  suffer  in  so  noble 
cause." 

Garin  or  Warin  contributed  2( 
marks  towards  the  ransom  of  h 
king,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  thi 
a  prisoner  in  Austria.  This  abb 
is  accused  of  having  done  gre 
mischief  to  the  woods  of  the  Abbe 
making  merchandise  of  felled  tii 
ber  every  Sunday  when  the  forest 
bought  and  sold.  From  the  profi 
of  this  weekly  market,  he  add< 
many  ornaments  to  the  Churcl 
He  \yas  highly  favoured  by  Richai 
I.  and  afterwards  by  Henry  11.  an 
Queeu  Eleanor. 

John  of  the  Cell,  so  called  bi 
cause  he  was  bom  at  Merkgate  Cel 
was  famed  for  his  shining  piet] 
and  his  rigid  obedience  to  the  Beni 
diciine  rule.  He  was  a  graduate  i 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  J] 
had  achieved  a  considerable  repiitl 
tion.  As  abbot,  he  devoted  hirns^ 
almost  exclusively  to  contemplaticj 
and  the  study  of  the  artisticall 
beautiful,  handing  over  to  the  pri^ 
and  steward  the  internal  goveri 
ment  of  the  Monastery.  The  rud 
strength  and  stern  simplicity  (| 
Abbot  Paul's  Church  not  saiisfyinj 
one  skilled  in  the  elaborations  c 
architecture  and  endowed  with  «l 
exquisite  taste.  Abbot  John  uiide^ 
took  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  tbj 
westfront  To  the  elegant, scholarl) 
but  unpractical  John  di  Cella*  j 
legacy  from  his  predecessor  of  i 
hundred  marks  seemed  a  sufficieDj 
capital  to  start  from ;  but  scarcelj 
had  he  demolished  the  vast  Normaa 
facade  and  begun  the  new  sU*uctH 
than  the  meagre  funds  were  ei^ 
hausted  ;  a  misfortune  much  to  W 
regretted,  as  from  the  exquisue 
grace  of  what  little  was  achieved,  i« 
is  plain  that  we  should  have  had  ^ 
nost  beautiful  specimen  of  ecclesH 
astical  architecture.  , 

The  scholarly  John  di  Celli. 
gentle  and  refined,  had  much  "lat 
was  rough  to  endure  from  his  king. 
and  not  only  this,  but  from  ^ 
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and  qaarrelsome  men  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Abbey.  When  the  country 
VIS  placed  under  an  interdict.  King 
John  commanded  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's  to  scorn  the  Pope's  de- 
cree, and  to  observe  in  his  church 
all  the  usual  solemnities.  As 
a  devout  Catholic,  being  sorel}' 
troubled  at  this,  he  called  together 
bis  monks  and  arrived  at  the 
decision  tliat  **  it  was  better  to  obey 
God  than  man,"  whereupon  the 
KiDg  in  a  fury  filled  the  Monastery 
with  armed  men,  but  was  finally 
pacified  by  a  gU't  of  six  hundred 
mari^ 

Hie  armed  men  were  not  un- 
Mendij  with  the  monks,  it  would 
seem;  for  we  read  of  their  enter- 
tumng  tlieir  wondering  prisoners 
with  the  sight  of  rich  jewels 
broaght  from  the  5ast,  one  Kobert 
losdon  being  especially  famed 
among  them  for  these  costly 
treasures,  of  which,  says  Roger  de 
Wcndover,  "  I  was  myself  a  be- 
holder." Again,  the  peaceful  abbot 
was  ruffled  by  the  doings  of 
liobert  Filzwalter,  who  violently 
laid  claims  to  the  woods  of  North- 
ftniptou,  which  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's. 

William  de  Trumpington  is 
spoken  of  as  an  **  imperious  young 
abbot"  The  Magna  Charta  was 
signed  in  his  time  ;  we  do  not, 
however,  find  his  name  among 
those  at  Ronnimede  on  that  day, 
Aough  many  abbots  were  there. 
liOuis,  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
visited  the  Abbey  and  demanded 
homage  from  its  abbot ;  this  being 
refus^,  the  Frenchman  threatened 
to  bom  the  edifice  to  the  ground, 
but  was  brought  to  his  senses  by 
an  offer  of  eighty  marks,  and  de- 
parted. 

William  de  Trumpington  re- 
sumed the  architectural  work  of 
John  di  Cella  on  a  less  beautiful 
but  £ar  more  practical  fashion; 
moderating  the  costliness,  he  was 
tble  not  only  to  complete  the  rest 


of  the  front,  but  to  carry  on  the 
new  work  a  long  way  down  the 
nave  and  to  make  many  alterations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sudden 
change  in  the  style.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott : — "  Be- 
low, we  find  traces  of  the  artist ; 
above,  of  the  constructor  and  man 
of  business,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  art.  Thus  round  the 
internal  piers  at  the  west  end,  are 
bases  for  marble  shafts  ;  somewhat 
higher,  are  the  marks  where  their 
moulded  bands  have  been  broken 
off;  but  above,  their  capitals  are 
wanting.  Both  are  noble  works. 
Trumpiugton's  are  bold  and  mas- 
sive, and  his  details  good  and 
simple  ;  but  for  mere  beauty  of 
design  we  must  award  the  palui  to 
his  less  tlirifty  but  more  spirituel 
predecessor." 

John  de  Hertford  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  Henry  III.,  stand- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  Adrian  IV.,  first  in  order  after 
the  bishops.  This  abbot  built  a 
handsome  guest-chamber  at  St. 
Alban's  Monastery,  and  repaired 
the  Abbey  mills.  Henry  111.  was 
twice  his  guest,  each  time  for  three 
days;  the  Earl  of  Flanders  also, 
and  Boniface,  afterwai'ds  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

It  was  during  the  abbacy  of 
John  de  Hertford  that  Matthew 
Paris  began  to  write  his  annals, 
having  entered  the  Monastery  in 
the  days  of  William  de  Trumping- 
ton. Dr.  Giles  says,  "Little  is 
known  of  Matthew  Paris's  life.  He 
was  probably  called  Pariensis,  •  the 
Parisian  * — which  we  generally  in- 
terpret, *  Paris' — from  having  been 
born  or  educated  in  the  capital  of 
France."  He  was  in  1242  called 
to  Norway,  by  King  Haco,  to  quell 
disturbances,  and  settle  financial 
difficulties  in  certain  monasteries. 
This  the  monk  of  St.  Alban's  did 
efficiently,  and  returned  to  the 
Hertfordshire  Abbey  to  resume  his 
annals.     On    one    occasion   wheu 
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Henry  III.  was  attending  a  solemn 
festival  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  he 
perceived  his  favourite,  the  literary 
monk,  standing  observantly  among 
the  crowd.  The  King  beckoning 
to  him,  bade  him  sit  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  and  desired  him 
straightway  to  record  the  events  of 
that  day.  Thus  did  kings  delight 
to  honour  Matthew  Paris,  "the 
pride  and  glory  of  this  monastery, 
second  to  none  in  his  day  in  all 
reputable  learning,  and  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  piety  and  virtuous 
conduct."  '*  He  came,"  adds  the 
chronicler,  **  early  into  this  house, 
and  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
abbatic  chair  when  John  de  Hert- 
ford was  elected,  had  he  not  de- 
clined the  honour,  through  fear 
that  it  would  involve  him  in  care 
and  trouble,  and  prevent  him  from 
recording  and  writing  his  great 
history." 

Abbot  Roger  spent  large  sums 
in  adorning  the  Abbey,  and  in  re- 
constructing the  eastern  limb.  This 
plain  but  good  example  of  the  Early 
Decorated  style  is  spoken  of  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  **  less  forcible  than 
ihe  earlier  works,  but  exceedingly 
beautiful." 

John  of  Berkhampstead  travelled 
to  Home  in  person,  on  his  election 
to  the  abbacy,  and  is  distinguished 
as  the  first  of  the  St.  Alban*s  abbots 
who  did  so, 

John  de  Maryns,  in  his  last  days, 
begged  the  monks  not  to  choose 
any  in  his  place  that  was  likely  to 
be  "  proud  and  pompous,  but  plain 
and  honest."  Desiring  when  the 
end  came  to  meet  his  brethren  once 
more  in  the  chapter,  he  was  con- 
veyed thither  in  the  arms  of  two 
monks.  *'  He  besought  them  all, 
with  tears  falling,  if  he  had  used 
any  with  harshness  or  injustice, 
that  they  would  forgive  him,  and 
testify  their  love  and  reconciliation 
by  giving  him  the  farewell  kiss." 
At  this  solemn  moment  one  monk, 
by  a  few  words,  incurred  the  anger 


of  the  dying  abbot,  who  ordered 
him  off  to  a  distant  cell 

Hugh  cf  Eversden,  described  as 
"  tall,  graceful,  and  handsome," 
was  "little  feared  and  less  beloved." 
To  him  is  attributed  the  erection 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  of  which  there 
was  a  picturesque  view  from  the 
chancel,  through  an  arcade  of  three 
arches.  This  chapel,  as  has  been 
lately  remarked,  was  erected  at  ^ 
time  *•  when  the  Decorated  styk 
had  attained  its  perfection,  and 
was  blossoming  forth  in  the  mos^ 
lavish  beauty."  The  beautiful  Tisti 
of  which  we  have  spoken  was,  iij 
the  time  of  Hugh's  successor,  cnj 
tirely  shut  out  by  a  lofty  wall  « 
tabernacle  work,  of  the  same  tjp« 
as  the  reredos  of  Winchester  Cathei 
dral,  St.  Mary  Overy's,  and  one  d 
two  other  specimens.  The  screeij 
secured  a  greater  seclusion  for  th^ 
space  beyond,  namely,  the  feretory 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  th^ 
shrine  of  the  patron  saint,  where  il 
remained  till  it  was  destroyed  a 
the  Reformation.  In  "Archfleologia,  | 
vol.  i.,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Stukely, 
in  which  he  has  discussed  th^ 
different  kinds  of  shrines  made  fM 
receiving  the  relics  of  saints^ 
namely,  portable  and  fixed;  tlie 
latter  being  built  of  stone,  marble^ 
and  other  heavy  materials.  The 
portable  shrines  were  called  **Fe^ 
retra,"  a  word,  as  Dr.  Stukely 
points  out,  thus  defined  by  Da 
Frosne:  •*  Feretra.  Reliquassau^ 
torum  continentis  cum  proces- 
sionibus  circumlata  non  semel 
legere  est."  "  And  although."  adds 
Dr.  Stukely,  "  this  sort  could  only 
with  propriety  bear  that  name,  yet 
it  was  also  given  to  the  immovable 
fixed  shrines,  as  to  our  proto- 
martyr's  at  St.  Alban's,  Thomas  a 
Becket's  at  Canterbury,  Cuthbert's 
at  Durham,  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's at  Westminster."  Some  (rf 
the  monks  at  St.  Alban's  were 
appointed  to  watch  the  shrine  in 
turns.    There  was  a  wooden  8t^l^ 
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tare  for  the  ••  Custos  feretri/* 
at  the  north  of  the  shrine,  and 
Dr.  Stokely  speaks  of  it  as  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  site  of  the  shrine 
Id  he  day.  In  a  paper  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  ArcbsBological  So- 
cietj,  October  28, 1850,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Nicholson,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St. 
ilban's  at  that  time,  there  is  an  ela- 
borate enquiry  into  the  notice  given 
in  a  work  by  Messrs.  Buckler,  pub- 
lished in  1847,  that  the  relics  of  the 
martyr  exist  in  a  church  at  Cologne. 
Oar  readers  may  also  find  in  Roger 
k  Wendover,  in  Newcome,  and 
Sterens  accounts  of  what  befell 
the  relies  in  the  time  of  the  Danish 
iimtsion;  how  they  travelled  to 
By,  Ac 

For  the  history  of  the  wonderful 
restoration  in  the  present  day  of 
the  shrine  of  St.  Alban's,  after  its 
^)parent  annihilation  three  cen- 
turies ago,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  "  Arch BBological  Journal,"  vol. 
nix.,  p.  201,  where  will  be  found  a 
piperbyJ.T.Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.; 
there  we  read  how  Mr.  Chappie, 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  reported  that 
he  had  discovered  the  shrine  of  St 
Alban;  how  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
beiug  anable  to  go  to  the  Abbey 
just  then,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  went 
instead,  and  found  no  reason  to 
ionht  the  truth  of  this  startling 
Wffloancement.  Mr.  Jackson,  fore- 
IBM  of  the  works,  had  fitted  to- 
other nearly  200  shattered  pieces, 
^th  infinite  patience;  had  made 
wt  the  form  of  ten  niches.  The 
lower  step  still  remained ;  it  was 
ttsy,  therefore,  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  shrine.  "  And  now,"  writes 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  *4n  spite  of  its 
hamg  been  smashed  to  hundreds 
of  fragments,  scattered  in  various 
places,  and  used  as  common  walling 
8tones,  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  far 
WBrpasses  in  beauty  and  genuine- 
ness, as  an  ancient  monument,  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor." 

To  return  to  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  Hugh  de  Eversden.      It   has 


long  been  used  as  a  grammar- 
school,  being  now  cut  off  from  St. 
Albania  Abbey  Church  by  a  public 
right  of  way.  This,  once  the  most 
elaborately  beautiful  part  of  the 
fabric,  is  "  gracefully  claimed  by  the 
ladies  of  Hertfordshire  as  their 
own,  to  restore  to  its  original  love- 
liness." Incongruous  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  that 
such  a  delicate  piece  of  workman- 
ship should  be  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  a  modern  grammar- 
school,  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
prosaic  turn  of  fortune  that  the 
Chapel  has  escaped  demolition ;  its 
exquisite  carving  having  been  safely 
protected  by  wainscot  pauneling. 
Happily,  too,  its  groined  ceiling  of 
oak  remains  in  good  condition. 

Richard  Wallingford,  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  accounted  **  a  clever,  man 
in  the  new  studies  '*  at  that  Univer- 
sity. He  is  said  to  have  invented 
a  strange  kind  of  clock  when  young. 
This  he  threw  aside;  but  took  up 
again  when  he  became  abbot,  at 
the  request  of  Edward  III.,  some- 
what to  the  loss  of  the  Abbey 
buildings.  To  those  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  neglected  fabric,  he 
replied  :  "  Though  the  Abbey  wants 
repairs,  my  successors  will  be  able 
to  build  walls,  and  to  mend  tiling ; 
but  none  I  believe,  except  myself, 
can  ever  finish  this  clock.*' 

During  the  rule  of  Michael  Ment- 
more,  who  repaired  the  fourth  wing 
of  the  Church,  Hugo,  Bishop  of 
Damascus,  visited  St.  Alban's,  lodg- 
ing in  the  Monastery.  This  abbot, 
who  presented  two  Bibles  tc,  the 
Church,  is  said  to  have  died  while 
singing  the  Mass. 

Passing  over  Thomas  de  la  More, 
who  died,  greatly  beloved,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight;  John  Moote, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
built  a  church  at  Bamet ;  William 
Hey  worth,  abbot  for  four  years,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Lichfield  ; 
we  come  to  John  of  Whethampstede, 
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who  admitted  into  the  fraternity 
many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen 
of  high  rank,  chief  among  whom 
were  Duke  Humphrey  of  Glou- 
ceRter,  and  Jacqueline,  his  wife. 
Duke  Humphrey  was  known  to 
Abbot  Whethampstede  in  early  life, 
when  they  were  both  students  at 
Oxford.  In  a  very  interesting  paper 
by  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  published 
in  the  "  Archeeological  Journal" 
(vol.  xxvii.),  and  entitled  "Epi- 
sodes in  the  Career  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
Duchess,  and  their  Connection  with 
the  Abbey  of  St  Alban's,"  we  read, 
*•  The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  interest 
in  the  Abbey  arose,  doubtless,  from 
his  friendship  with  John  Bostock, 
afterwards  the  famous  Abbot  Whet- 
hampstede, whilst  at  Oxford.  Hum- 
phrey loved  books.  They  met  at 
(Gloucester  College,  at  which  col- 
lege all  young  monks,  and  espe- 
cially monks  of  St.  Alban's,  were 
sent  to  complete  their  education 
in  a  more  classical  learning  than 
could  be  got  at  the  Benedictine 
house." 

John  de  Whethampstede  resigned 
in  1440,  the  worthless  John  Stock 
taking  his  place,  during  whose 
abbacy  Duke  Humphrey  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  he  loved. 
All  those  who  have  made  the 
modern  pilgrimage  to  St.  Alban*s 
are  familiar  with  the  tomb  of  the 
"  good  Duke  Humphrey." 

In,  1460  Whethampstede,  who 
had  since  his  resignation  remained 
in  the  Abbey  as  an  ordinary  monk, 
was  re-elected.  During  his  second 
abbacy  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's 
took  place,  after  which,  the  Duke 
of  York  finding  ihe  vanquished 
Henry  VI,  concealed  in  the  house 
of  a  tanner,  suffering  from  a  slight 
wound  in  the  neck,  respectfully 
knelt  before  him,  and  taking  his 
hand  **  led  him  to  the  noble  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban,  where  they  prayed 
together  before  the  shrine  of  Eng- 
land's first  martyr." 


Whethampstede  was  an  industri- 
ous historian,  beings:  the  author  of  a 
work  known  as  •*  Chronicon."  pub- 
lished by  Heame,  the  antiquarian, 
toj^ether  with  an  English  history, by 
Thomas  Otterboume,  a  Francisian 
friar.  Whethampstede  s  "  Chroni- 
con,"  which  is  of  great  value, extends 
from  1441  to  1461.  This  abbot  wa^ 
tlie  first  of  our  English  historians 
who  ventured  to  dispute  the  popular 
legend  of  "Brutus  and  his  Trojans" 
related  by  Otterboume,  and  others* 
in  their  versions  of  Knglish  history.; 

The  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  alJ 
tliough  they  loved  their  leamedl 
abbot  enough  to  re-elect  him,  com- 
plained of  his  spending  too  much 
time  in  his  study.  The  name  of 
Whethampstede  is  associated  with 
the  poet  I.ydgate,  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  make  a  translation  into 
English,  fortheuse  of  theSt.Alban's 
monks,  of  the  Latin  legend  of  its 
patron  saint,  said  to  have  been: 
composed  originally  by  Elfric,  the 
first  abbot  of  that  name,  when  htf 
was  Chantor  to  the  Abbey.  It  isj 
said  that  Lydgate  received  for  the 
translation,  writing,  and  illumina- 
tions, 100  shillings. 

To  William  Allan,  of  whom  we! 
have  nothing  special  to  say,  suc- 
ceeded William  Wallingford,  in 
whose  time  a  printinor.press  was  set 
up  in  the  Abbey.  **  A  press  was 
set  up  at  St  Alban's,"  Charies 
Knight  says,  "by  a  schoolmaster 
of  that  place,  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved."  In  "  Notes  and 
Queries"  (fourth  series,  vol.  iii.. 
pp.  119-120),  in  an  article  on  the 
St.  Alban's  Press,  we  are  reminded 
tJiat  the  historians  of  Hertfordshire 
claim  for  a  monk  and  schoolmaster, 
whose  name  was  John  Tusomacb,  j 
the  honour  of  having  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  that  cele- 
brated monastery  a  few  years 
after  Caxton  had  commenced  bis 
marvellous  labours  within  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster.  •*  Whether  this 
were  so  or  not,"  the  writer  adds, 
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''there  is  no  doubt  that  a  press  was 
iu  operation— apud  villain  sancti 
Abami— from  the  year  1480  to  the 
tear  1486.  Only  six  books,"  the 
same  writer  continues,  •*  printed 
at  St  Alban  8  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tun-,  were  known  to  our  early 
bibliographical  writers.  Two  of 
them  were  issued  in  1480,  and  two 
in  the  following  year ;  the  other 
two  were  the  *  St.  A lban*s  Chronicle,* 
dated  1483,  and  the  '  Boke  of 
St  Alban's,'  by  the  Lady  Juliana 
Berners,  dated  1486.  A  seventh 
work— a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge — is 
described  by  Archdeacon  Cotton  in 
the  Dew  series  of  his  *  Typographical 
Gazetteer/  but  is  without  date." 
Ladj  Jnliana  Berners,  sister  to 
Bicbard,  Lord  Beniers,  was  prioress 
of  Sopwell  Nunnery.  Her  book 
was  on  the  subject  of  Hawking, 
BuntiDg,  and  Fishing. 

In  **  Notes  and  Queries,"  first 
series,  Tol.  v.,  p.  611,  we  are  told 
that " Archbishop  Morton,  in  1490, 
addressed  a  monition  to  William, 
Abbot  of  St  Alban's,"  and  that  this 
moniuon  may  be  found  in  Wilk's 
*' Concilia,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  63-2,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers.  **  Can 
this  be  the  same  William?"  asks 
the  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,'* 
who  states  that  William  Walling. 
ford  died  in  1484.  It  seems  likely, 
bowever,  that  he  lived  till  1492, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Ham- 
rigge. 

Thomas  Ramrigge,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  was  the  last  of  the 
St.  Alban's  abbots  favoured  by 
royalty.  Although  to  this  day  we 
see  in  the  Abbey  his  sepulchral 
monument,  smrmounted  by  his 
effigy,  the  year  of  his  death  is  not 
hiown. 

In  1523  Thomas  W^olsey,  whose 
name  appears  among  the  catalogue 


of  abbots,  then  Archbishop  of  York 
and  Chancellor  of  England,  Pope's 
Legate  and  a  Cardinal,  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,  which  be  held, 
and  took  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's 
in  commendam.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Wolsey  went  to  St.  Alban's  to 
take  possession  in  person,  nor  do 
we  hear  the  name  of  his  prior.  It 
would  seem  that  he  concerned  him- 
self only  to  secure  tlie  revenues 
of  the  Abbey,  which  he  sorely 
needed,  after  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred  in  connection  with  the 
splendours  of  Hampton  Court. 

Robert Catton,  whose  namefigures 
among  the  abbots,  was  elected 
merely  as  prior  by  Henry  VIII., 
the  Monastery  being  now  filled  with 
secret  agents  of  the  King  abiding 
there  nominally  as  guests. 

Richard  Boreman,  elected  after 
the  glories  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey 
had  quite  passed  away,  surrendered 
to  the  King  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  monasteries,  1539-40. 

It  was  in  Edward  VI.'s  time  that 
the  magnificent  Abbey  was  sold  for 
a  small  sum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Alban's,  for  their  parish  church. 
When  Mary  came  to  the  tlirone, 
she,  wishing  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  condition,  offered  a  new 
grant  to  Richard  Boreman;  but 
finding  all  the  monastic  buildings 
in  a  sad  and  ruinous  condition,  she 
abandoned  her  intentions ;  and 
since  that  time  the  venerable  fabric 
has,  until  lately,  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  well  known,  how- 
ever, to  all  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  scenery  of  Hertfordshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  where 
the  colossal  outline  of  this  ••  Abbey 
of  fallen  fortunes  "  has,  for  centuries 
past,  formed  the  crowning  beauty 
of  the  landscape. 

M.  G.  M. 
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A    GOLDEN    WEDDING. 

By  the  Rev.  Db.  MaoIlwaine. 

'TwAs  on  a  calm  and  sua-lit  Autumn-eve 
I  sat  beside  the  margin  of  the  bay, 
And  mused.    Still  was  the  hour,  and  all  around 
Seemed  as  an  infant's  sleep.    No  ripple  stirr'd 
The  waters  at  my  feet,  while  overhead 
The  air  hung  breathless ;  save  when  through  the  boughs 
That  topped  the  hiU-side  came  a  gentle  sigh. 
Like  a  leave-taking  of  the  setting  sun. 

Just  then,  out  in  the  offing,  landward  steered 
Two  ships,  fann'd  by  the  favouring  breeze  that  filled 
Their  sails  outspread;  and  as  they  neared  the  port 
Their  forms,  dim  seen  at  first,  grew  on  iny  sight 
They  proved  no  warrior  craft.    No  thunderous  sound 
Told  their  arrival.    No  war-ensign  floated 
Aloft,  their  warlike  mission  to  proclaim ; 
And,  graceful  was  the  sight  as,  side  by  side, 
They  walk'd  the  sunny  waters  of  the  haven 
And  dropped  their  anchors  in  safe  harbourage, 
Their  voyage  ended.    Up  the  hill-side  stole 
The  sailors'  mellow'd  voices,  chorusing 
The  mirth  that  closed  their  evening  toil :  thus  borne. 
It  seemed  like  evening  hymn.    Down  dropped  each  sail, 
"While  mast  and  yard,  reflected  in  the  tide 
That  slept  beneath,  seemed  all  to  tell  a  tale 
Of  deep  and  calm  repose ;  the  haven  gain'd 
After  a  voyage,  long  and  mark'd,  withal, 
By  many  a  change ;  but  ended  thus  at  last» 
'Neath  the  calm  sunset  of  this  Autumn-tide. 

Homeward,  half-lingering,  though  my  footsteps  tamed 
Still  westward,  o'er  the  waters  of  the  bay 
I  backward  gazed,  to  where  his  last  bright  gleam 
The  sun  at  parting  gave.    O'erhead  there  hung 
Two  clouds,  that  in  the  day-god's  wakt  slow  moved. 
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Together  sinking.    Rainbow-like  the  hues 
That  clothed  their  sides,  purple  and  amethyst. 
Golden  and  crimson,  fading  to  the  tint 
Of  softest  sapphire-light,  as  each  appeared 
Like  billow  of  molten  pearl  stooping  to  kiss 
The  western  wave  that  peaceful  laj  beneath. 
Thus  journeyed  they  along  their  path  of  light. 
Till,  in  the  veiling  shade  of  evening  wrapp'd. 
In  dream-like  guise  they  melted  from  my  view. 


My  walk  resumed,  I  reach*d  the  hill-side  height 
And  paused  again ;  the  balmy  breatli  of  eve 
Inviting  rest    One  struggling  streak  of  light 
Which,  resting  on  the  western  wave  proclaimed 
Night's  silent  hour  begun,  distant  appeared : 
A  twilight  feeling  wrapped  my  spirit  round. 
And,  seated  once  again,  I  yielded  up 
To  thoughta  that  crowding  came  unbridled  sway. 


StiU  hour !  how  dear  to  every  musing  heart ! 
How  fraught  with  tenderest  dreaming  of  the  past, 
"With  reachings  of  the  spirit  to  the  unknown 
And  dimly -vision*d  future !    Such  the  power 
That  then  enthralled  my  spirit,  as  I  mused 
Till  darkness  drew  its  veil  o'er  earth  and  sky 
And  slumbrous  sea,  unbroken  by  a  sound. 
Save  when  some  fiur-off  surge  impelled  a  wave 
And  sent  it  throbbing  to  the  strand  beneath. 

Once  more  I  rose,  awaking  from  a  trance. 
As  though  spell-bound,  and  with  instinctive  gaze 
My  view  bent  upward  to  the  dim-seen  vault 
Above.    The  twinkling  stars  were  stealmg  forth 
From  out  that  hidden  depth  where  lie  their  paths. 
Unmeasured  by  the  utmost  power  of  thought, 
Yet  known  and  guided  by  the  mind  and  hand 
Of  Him  who  from  Eternity's  abyss. 
Came  forth  to  speed  them  on  their  wondrous  way 
Rejoicing,  at  creation's  early  dawn. 
In  that  vast  canopy  which  darker  grew 
Each  moment,  I  beheld  each  orb  appear. 
And  pondering  adored.    Who  ever  viewed 
That  star-fraaght  canopy,  even  for  an  hour, 
A  moment,  and  then  turned  to  earth  untaught 
The  lesson  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  sang. 
When  Heaven  he  called  to  praise  creation's  King  ? 
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Westward  again  I  tamed  my  gaze,  and  saw 
Two  gliding  stars,  like  gems  set  in  the  crown 
Of  sable  night,  brilliant  thoagh  purely  pale, 
Together  wending  to  the  deep  dark  sea 
Which  spread  beneath.    Together  they  drew  near 
The  dim  horizon,  and  together  sank. 
Leaving  a  faint  soft  silvery  glimmer  where 
Their  path  lay  through  the  oalm,  still  heaven  above. 

Tims  sped  that  Antumn  night  till  well-nigh  dawn 
Began  to  redden  in  the  eastern  sky. 
Is  it,  then,  morn,  indeed  ?    Or  do  I  still 
Ponder  and  dream  ?    Tes,  dawns  indeed  the  mom, 
That  mom  I've  long'd  to  see,  and  it  has  come. 
With  heart  and  voice  and  prayer  I  welcome  give 
To  thee,  bright  Autumn  morn,  as  with  thee  come 
Loved  memories  of  the  past. 

And  tiiere  are  Mends 
Whom,  on  this  happy  mom,  I  haste  to  greet. 
For  them  I'd  weave  a  garland,  and  again 
Bind  on  their  honoured  brows  if  not  the  bloom 
Of  orange-flower,  the  leaflets  pure  and  fair 
That  Ml  like  snowflakes  from  the  almond  tree. 
This  is  their  Oolden  Wedding.    Praise  to  Him 
Who  on  their  bridal  morning  made  them  one, 
And  still  their  plighted  faith  unbroken  views  ! 

All  blessings,  then,  be  yours,  kind  fciends  and  true. 
Over  whose  common  lot  now  fifty  years 
Have  shed  their  influence,  sunshine  and  shade. 
Sorrow  and  joy  commingled.    Ye  have  dimb'd 
Life's  upward  path  toge&er,  may  ye  now 
Move  gently,  slowly  to  the  bourne  of  rest ! 

Do  ye  remember?    Thrice  ten  years  and  ten  I 

Have  passed,  since  'neath  your  roof-tree  greeting  came 
To  one,  a  stranger  then,  no  stranger  now. 
He  saw  young  olive-branches  climbing  round 
Your  table.    Now  he  sees  them  goodly  plants. 
Parents  themselves  of  nurselings,  promise  fair 
To  those  who  tend  them.    He  has  shared  your  joys. 
Shared,  too,  what  sorrows  have  been  meted  you 
Within  a  cup  with  blessing  brimming  o'er. 

And  now  the  parent  roof  sends  back  the  sound 
Of  childhood's  merry  laugh,  with  chastcoi'd  glee 
Of  youth  and  manhood.    Happy  may  ye  be 
Who  see  your  children's  cliildren  gathor'd  round 
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The  altar  rear'd  to  holy  love  and  truth 

"Within  your  mansion !    Happy  bridal  day, 

Your  fiftieth — the  golden !    Happy  he — 

Your  gaest  once  more,  who  comes  to  share  your  smile, 

To  clasp  kind  hands,  no  longer  warm  with  youth. 

Yet  warm  with  unchill'd  friendship  as  of  old ! 

And  thoB  I  read  my  dreaming  mood,  and  ^e 
How  all  of  earth  that  peaceful  is  and  bright, 
With  hope  of  brighter,  better  things  to  come, 
Is  hat  as  light  reflected  from  a  sphere 
Indwelt  of  love  and  tmth. 

No  ipdiite-wing'd  ship 
Compamon*d  by  another,  gliding  fair. 
And  entering  the  port  vrhesre  both  woold  be 
With  sails  all  set,  and  fiU'd  with  fftvonring  breeze. 
Is  half  as  goodly  sight  to  see  as  when 
Two  Yoyagers  o'er  life's  beguiling  main. 
Draw  near  the  hayen  of  Eternal  Best. 

No  gorgeoos  clonds,  one  in  the  bright  array 
Of  Aatamn*s  evening  glory,  westward  sink 
With  half  the  loveliness  that  rests  on  those. 
Made  one  in  Chiisf  s  most  holy  ordinance, 
Who  hand  in  hand  approach  the  tranquil  dose, 
Of  life's  long  pilgrimage,  their  journey  ended. 

No  twin-stars,  sinking  to  theur  night's  repose. 
Ere  left  behind  a  brightness  eoibparable 
To  that  which  gilds  their  blessed  memory. 
Who,  one  in  life,  and  one  in  life's  calm  dose 
Together  lay  them  down  to  rest  in  peace 
Until  the  Resurrection  morning  dawns. 

Dear  Mends,  farewell,  whom  in  my  manhood's  mom 
I  knew  and  loved,  whom  yet  I  know  and  love 
'^th  closer  friendship  and  still  closer  love. 
Farewell !  and  when  the  gate  of  life  is  open'd 
For  one  to  enter,  may  it  open  stand 
For  both,  that»  like  those  emblems  of  my  dream 
Together  wending  westward,  ye  may  both 
Shine  in  that  firmament  that  lies  beyond 
All  chance  and  change,  all  sorrow,  pain,  and  grief^ 
Blight  with  the  radiance  of  eternal  day. 
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OUR    POETRAIT    GALLERY. 
SECOND  SERIES.— No.  32. 


THE  EEV.  JOHN  BADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  4c. 

Profotsor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesie  in  the  United  Preehfierian 
Ohureh  of  SeoUand. 

It  is  wifch  a  regret  which  will  be  very  widely  shared,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  we  are  obliged  to  introduce  our  biographical  notice  of 
Professor  Eadie  with  a  reference  to  his  death,  which  occurred,  after  a 
brief  illness,  on  the  3rd  of  June  last. 

John  Eadie  was  born  in  the  village  of  Alya,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the 
9tb  May,  1813.  So  far  as  worldly  wealth  is  concerned,  his  parentage  was 
humble.  At-  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  in  ad? anced  age ;  he 
was  his  mother  s  only  child ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  careful  early 
training  both  under  her  and  under  his  first  teachers. 

The  rudiments  of  education  he  received  at  the  parish  school  of  Alva ; 
and  he  afterwards  became  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of  the  Sev.  Mr. 
Browning,  of  Tillicoultry,  a  village  about  two  miles  east  from  Alva.  Mr. 
Browning  was  a  noted  disciplinarian,  but  his  stern  severity  was  accom- 
panied with  high  teaching  powers  and  far  more  than  average  scholarship. 
He  spared  not  the  rod,  but  he  spoiled  not  the  child.  He  has  been  apdy 
described  as  a  man  "  of  great,  though  irregularly-developed  and  ill- 
balanced  powers,  of  extensive  but  rather  confused  information,  and  of 
inflexible  strength  of  will ; "  a  stem  disciplinarian,  who  **  had  all  the 
faith  of  Solomon  in  the  wholesome  efficacy  of  the  rod;"  and  who 
"  regarded  the  general  tendency  of  the  teaching  profession  at  that  time 
to  abandon  corporal  punishment  as  foolishly  and  injuriously  sentimental ; 
and  was  never  slow  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  views." 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  brought  Mr.  Browning  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  great  Kogby 
schoolmaster  worked  on  principles  very  different  from  those  adopted  by 
the  pedagogue  of  Tillicoultry.  But  both  were  successful  teachers. 
Fiobably  Dr.  Eadie  was  the  ^most  distinguished  among  Mr.  Browning's 
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Everj  one  knows  that  Dean  Stanley  is  one  of  the  ii6ft  ^ 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  scholars.     It  is  a  curious   fact    that  thA3)ea^ai 
Dr.  Eadie  were  intimate  friends  in  later  life.  V^  ^??   .^^ 

From  his  earliest  jears  John  Eadie  displayed  a  remarkable'^^^st 
knowledge,  and  an  unusually  strong  power  of  acquiring  and  retaining^it. 
He  had  a  singularly  retentive  memory.  Scarcely  anything,  howerer 
trifling,  escaped  it.  Another  quality  he  had  in  perfection — the  power  of 
persistent  application  to  study.  If,  as  Buffon  says,  "  Le  ghiie  n^est  autre 
tkoH  qu'une  grande  aptitude  h  la  patience^*  Eadie  was  a  decided  genius; 
bat  more  is  implied  in  ^'  genius  "  than  appears  in  Buffon's  definition. 

Eadie  had  a  special  liking  for  classical  studies,  and  at  school  his  main 
attention  was  given  to  the  Oreek  and  Soman  languages.  But  his  reading 
at  scbool  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  daily  task-work,  and  before 
eotering  the  University  he  had  a  tolerably  wide  knowledge  of  English 
literature — much  wider  than  could  easily  be  obtained  in  the  country  parts 
of  Scotland,  early  in  this  century.  Libraries  and  newspapers  were  not 
Msed  then  as  they  are  now.  Shakspeare  was  his  favourite  anther,  and 
leknew  by  heart  most  of  Bums's  poetry.  Both  these  writers  were  under 
tlie  ban  of  the  grandmothers,  and  even  of  the  major  part  of  the  grand- 
iathers,  of  Scottish  Dissent ;  for  in  their  eyes  the  theatre  was  the  devil's 
hme,  and  Burns  was  one  of  his  satanic  majesty's  ministers.  Ifaus 
itcoM  changS  tout  eela. 

He  was  reared  in  one  of  the  straitest  schools  of  Dissent.  His  father 
betonged  to  the  Belief  Church;  his  mother  was  a  '•  Seceder."  It  would 
be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  these  sects, 
or  to  explain  their  distinctive  tenets  during  the  early  life  of  Eadie.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  his  father's  Chiurch— the 
'' Keiief  Church  " — according  to  the  minute  by  which  it  constituted  itself, 
originated  in  1761,  and  consisted  then  of  three  clergymen  and  three 
"ruling  elders."  These  gentlemen  "  formed  themselves  into  a  Presbytery 
for  the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their  Christian  privileges."  From 
otber  parts  of  this  minute,  and  from  extraneous  history,  it  is  evident  that 
the  oppression,  or  supposed  oppression,  from  which  '*  relief  "  was  sought, 
was  the  induction  of  clergymen  into  parishes  where  the  parishioners 
did  not  want  them.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Thomas  Gillespie,  a 
man  of  undoubted  probity  and  narrow-mindedness,  who  died  in  1774,  and 
wbose  memory  has  recently  been  revived  in  Scotland  by  the  successful 
efforts  of  his  friends  to  erect  in  Dunfermline  Abbey  a  monument  com- 
•roemorating  the  fact  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  National  Church. 
We  mention  thb  as  a  sample  of  ecclesiastical  rancour.  Not  even  the  grave 
is  sacred  from  it.  Gillespie's  grave  was  made  a  battle-field  between  Church 
and  Dissent.  Presbyteries  and  Synods  prayed  and  framed  resolutions. 
A  deputation  went  to  London  to  press  on  the  Board  of  Works  the 
necessity  of  publicly  recording  the  expulsion  of  Gillespie  from  the 
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Church,  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox  intimated  his  consent  to  the  placing  o^ 
the  proposed  inscription  on  the  monument.     Cui  hono  f 

The  Secession  Church,  to  i/vhich  Eadie's  mother  belonged,  was  an  older 
body  of  separatists,  which  left  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1733.  It  had 
not  been  long  in  existence  when  elements  of  discord  appeared  among  itti 
members.  The  result  was  a  subdivision  of  the  sect  into  the  '^  Associate 
Synod  "  and  the  '^  General  Associate  Synod."  In  the  annals  of  the 
Church  this  subdivision  is  generally  known  as  ^'  The  Breach."  " 
Breach  "  was  healed  by  a  re-union  in  1820.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
of  patronage,  and  differences  on  several  doctrinal  questions  were  tl 
original  cause  of  the  Secession.* 

We  have  said  enough  of  Eadie's  school  life  to  show  that  his  tende&dei 
were  towards  a  professional  career.    He  chose  the  Church,  and  at  a  ver] 
early  age  he  left  Tillicoultry  for  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  order  ii 
qualify  himself  for  admission  to  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  Hall  of  tl 
Secession  Church.    His  classical  scholarship  earned  for  him  notafc 
University  distinctions ;  and  high  expectations  were  fwrned  of  his  foti 
He  loved  knowledge,  however,  more  than  honours.    He  never  woi 
^'cram"  for  an  examination.    But  regular  faithful  study  brought 
uneoveted  honours,  and  he  left  the  University  with  the  reputation  of 
proficient  classic,  and  a  man  well  read  in  modem  literature. 

From  the  College  of  Glasgow  he  passed  to  the  Divinity  Hall  of  tl 
United  Secession  Church,  to  which  his  mother  had  belonged.  Here 
acquired  the  Hebrew  language  and  a  taste  for  Oriental  literature  whi( 
increased  with  the  years  of  his  life.  The  literature  of  the  Bible  rati 
tiian  the  theology  of  creeds  was  his  favourite  study.  The  higher  an< 
more  searching  analysis  of  dogma,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  preses^ 
age,  was  not  then  attempted  in  Scotland.  To  know  Calvin  was  toioov 
the  truth.    To  read  Arminius  was  to  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  when  he  had  acareelf  I 
attained  his  majority,  Mr.  Eadie  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  cougw- 
gation  which  had  just  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  United  6ece0io& 


*  ''The  origin  of  many  Seoessioii  congregations  is  traoeable  to  causes  opentiog  sntenor 
to  the  Secession  itself,  which  causes  troald  almost  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  have  foodnoed  *! 
saoession  of  some  kind,  though  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  onr  remaiks  had  not  ti^ 
j^aoe.  The  eyidence  of  the  late  Dr.  Oook,  of  St.  Andrew's,  before  the  Comnittee  of  ^! 
House  of  Commons  on  Church  Ffttronage,  confirms  this  remark.  Having  been  wkw 
*  Whether  the  Secession,  which  actually  took  place  in  1733,  would  have  taken  place  s*  that 
time,  if  the  question  of  patronage  had  not  been  one  of  the  grounds  of  it  ? '  he  replied,  I 
think  it  exceedingly  likely  that  it  would  not,  at  that  particular  time.  But  there  migiit  btTe 
been  some  other  cause  for  it,  and  my  opinion  is  tiiat  in  the  progress  of  the  homtn  miadr 
and  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  there  would  hare  been  a  secessiony  though  not  ^J^ 
ticnlar  Secession  which  was  connected  in  its  origin  with  that  particular  subject.*  •*—**  Mackel* 
Tie's  Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,"  p.  7. 
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Church  in  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow.  His  ordination  took  place  on  the 
Uth  of  December,  1835.  The  church  rapidly  filled  under  his  ministry. 
Ike  congr^ation  consisted  at  first  of  some  sixty  members,  but  before 
tmnj  years  passed  its  more  than  thousand  sittings  were  fully  occupied, 
ft  is  still  one  of  the  krgest  congregations  in  Qbsgow. 

Tfae  pastoral  care  of  a  metropolitan  congregation,  in  most  cases,  taxes 
te  energies  of  the  incumbent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  him  little 
ine  for  the  systematic  study  of  subjects  not  directly  required  in  his 
nekly  work.  But  Mr.  Eadie  found  time  for  study  in  circumstances  where 
Ae  tttempt  to  do  so  would  have  seemed  hopeless  to  a  man  of  any  but 
fte  highest  powers  of  application.  His  industry  was  unwearied.  His 
Mmstry  began  at  a  time  when  German  scholarship  was  giving  a  new 
iipiilse  to  Biblical  study,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  language, 
ften  far  from  a  common  accomplishment  in  Scotland,  enabled  him  to 
■Mier  the  ezegetical  works  of  the  German  commentators  long  before 
B^^h  translations  of  their  commentaries  existed.  Concurrently  with 
tti  he  prosecuted  his  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  history;  and  his 
^^^nke  as  a  Biblica]  scholar  was  soon  firmly  established  in  Scotland. 

'Xr.  £adie*8  publications  during  this  period  of  his  life  were  exceedingly 
9hM  and  popular,  though  by  no  means  ambitious.  One  of  his  first 
Voinmes  was  **  A  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
M  the  basis  of  Cruden ; "  a  work  entailing  enormous  labour,  and  labour, 
bo,  of  a  kind  which  few  otherwise  hard-worked  men  would  like  to  undergo. 
It  is  long  since  Scaliger  said  of  lexicon-making, — 

•'  OmncB 
PsBnannn  h/doB  hie  labor  nnus  habet ; " 

and  eoncordance-making  seems  to  us  to  be  still  more  dreary  and  monoto- 
aoQs  work  than  lezicon-making.  *'  Eadie's  Concordance  '*  is  now  in  its 
tUrty-ninth  edition.  It  was  followed  by  a  •*  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  a 
"Biblieal  Dictionary,"  an  '*  Ecclesiastical  Cyclopsedia,"  and  other  similar 
VBiki,  all  of  which  had  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale,  which  is  yet  main- 
tnned. 

In  May,  1843,  Mr.  Eadie  was  elected  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged — an  honour 
aridom  conferred  on  men  so  youthful  as  he  then  was,  but  one  fully 
Mrited,  and  which  was  bestowed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Synod  of 
ikctors.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  great.  Himself  an  enthusiastic 
tMle&t,  he  had  a  singular  power  of  awakening  enthusiasm  among  the 
tdiohrs  under  his  care.  But  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
tbe  discharge  of  his  duties  of  Professor. 

The  system  of  theological  education  in  the  United  Secession  Church 
^  radically  defective.    Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  were,  as 
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they  Btill  are  in  the  ITnited  Presbyterian  Church  (though  to  a  less  extent), 
almost  wholly  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  Few  of  them 
were  able  to  acquire  even  the  preliminary  training  of  a  University  conne, 
except  by  their  own  earnings ;  still  fewer,  after  spending  four  yean  tt 
the  TTniversities,  could  afford  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  theological 
and  Biblical  study  for  a  second  term  of  four  or  five  years  at  the  Dirioitj 
Hall  of  the  Church.  Most  of  the  students  under  Dr.  Eadie's  carevere 
employed  in  teaching  country  schools  for  ten  out  of  the  twelve  months  ia 
the  year ;  and  the  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall  was  accordingly  limited  to 
tlie  two  autumnal  months  which  formed  the  annual  vacation  in  tbese 
schools.  Thus  the  well-earned  holiday  of  students  who  had  sp^  the 
year  in  teaching  was  converted  into  a  season  of  double  toil  for  tiiose 
williog  to  work,  and  was  too  apt  to  be  made  a  time  of  recreation  rather 
than  of  study  by  those  who  were  not  willing. 

Other  disadvantages  attended  the  system  which  we  need  not  hen 
enumerate.  Not  the  least  was  that  the  professors  in  the  Divinity  HaD 
continued  under  it  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  their  farioos 
churches  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  their  time  for  special  atndj 
of  the  various  subjects  taught  was  thereby  greatly  encroached  upon. 
Mr.  Eadie's  power  of  work  enabled  him  to  more  than  overcome  the  latter 
of  these  difficulties,  and  his  faculty  of  interesting  his  class  in  Biblical 
study  did  much  to  avert  the  evils  that  would  naturally  have  resulted  froB 
the  former.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  Bible  lands  and  Bible  lit^atun 
cropped  out  continually  in  the  course  of  his  teaching,  not  so  much  in  tlie 
shape  of  formal  disquisition  as  of  vivid  occasional  comments  arising  oii 
of  the  topic  discussed  in  the  class.  Sometimes  a  half-forgotten  Oriental 
custom  was  described  with  such  realistic  force  as  to  picture  it  indeliUf 
on  the  hearer's  mind,  or  shed  a  flood  of  bright  light  on  an  otherwise 
unintelligible  passage :  often  a  vigorous  old  translation  from  English  or 
Scottish  or  German  versions  of  Scripture  was  brought  forward,  for  the 
Professor  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  pithy  renderings  of  the  cariy 
translators :  now  and  then  the  history  of  some  ludicrous  mistranslatuii 
or  misprint  was  detailed.  Whatever  the  subject  might  be,  it  wasalwajs 
made  so  interesting  as  to  secure  the  eager  attention  of  the  class. 

No  professor  was  ever  more  loved  and  respected  by  his  pupils  than 
Eadie.  He  could  say  a  severe  thing,  and  sometimes  did  say  it ;  bat  it 
was  always  deserved,  and  he  immediately  forgot  it,  or  took  the  sting  oat 
of  it  by  words  of  encouragement.  He  had  little  or  none  of  the  fonnal 
dignity  which  many  professors  maintain  in  their  public  aod  prirate  inter- 
course with  their  students;  but  he  knew  his  position,  and  could  keep  it 
without  any  pretentious  mannerism.  Indeed,  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  his  address  savoured  somewhat  of  abruptness,  and  was  sometimes 
mistaken  by  those  not  acquainted  with  him  for  gruffoess. 
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As  bis  acquirements  became  more  widely  known  he  received  many 
itonoors.  In  1846  the  University  of  Glasgow,  his  own  alma  mater^  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1847  the  United  Secesaion 
Cbarch  and  the  Belief  Church  united  to  form  what  is  now  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Eadie  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Hermeneutics  and  Christian  Evidences  in  the  re-arranged  Divinity  Hall 
of  that  Church.  In  January,  1850,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

Qis  most  elaborate  works  are  a  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Gulatians.  As 
exegetical  treatises  they  have  been  highly  commended.  The  principles 
of  his  exegesis  are  set  forth  by  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
EUicott,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  :^ 

"My  aim  in  this  volume,"  he  says, ''  has  been  to  trace  and  illustrate  the 
ftoQgbts  of  the  inspired  writer;  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truths 
he  has  communicated,  by  au  analysis  of  the  words  he  has  employed.  I 
ktfe  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ; 
aad  my  eye  being  single,  if  I  have  not  enjoyed  fulness  of  light,  my  hope 
iithat  some  at  least  of  its  beams  have  been  diffused  over  my  pages.  As 
Ihe  purity  of  exegesis  depends  on  the  soundness  of  grammatical  investi- 
gitioD,  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  the  prior  process,  so  that  I  might  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  result.  One  may,  indeed,  compile  a  series  of  grammatical 
nmotations  without  intruding  far  into  the  province  of  exegesis,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  write  an  exegetical  commentary  without  basing  it  on  a 
thorough  grammatical  inquiry.  The  foundation  must  be  of  sufficient 
depth  and  breadth  to  support  the  structure.  Nay,  after  the  expositor  has 
discovered  what  meaning  the  word  or  clause  may  bear  by  itself,  and  as  the 
(TTammar  or  Lexicon  may  warrant,  he  has  then  to  determine  how  far  the 
eonnection  and  development  of  ideas  may  modify  the  possible  signification, 
and  finally  determine  the  actual  or  genuine  sense.  For  the  only  true 
lease  is  that  which  the  author  intended  his  words  should  bear." 

la  one  respect  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Eadie  are  invaluable.  They 
gife  in  a  condensed  form  the  entire  results  of  modern  learning  on  the 
<{uestions  of  which  they  treat.  He  omits  nothing  calculated  to  illustrate 
his  subject.  Whether  his  interpretation  is  correct  or  not,  he  gives  a  reli- 
able and  exhaustive  account  of  the  labours  of  critics  at  home  and  abroad, 
sad  thus  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  passago  under 
consideration.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  matters 
of  grammatical  or  dogmatic  exegesis.  But  Dr.  Eadie  does  not  confine  his 
commentary  to  such  questions ;  and  throughout  his  books  pieces  of  manly 
trenchant  criticism  are  frequent.  Here,  for  example,  is  au  extract  on  the 
object  of  ascetidsm,  illustrative  of  the  Apostle's  remarks  in  Colossians 
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ii.  22,  28,  on  '^  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men/'  '^  which  things 
have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will  worship  and  humility  and  neglecting 
of  the  body;  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh."  We 
commend  it  to  the  study  of  Eoman  Catholic  as  well  as  Anglo-Catholic 
readers : — 

"  The  paragraph  reprobates  superstitious  asceticism.  The  religious 
history  of  the  world  shows  what  fascination  there  is  to  many  minds  in 
voluntary  sufleriDg.  Such  asceticism  threw  its  edipse  over  the  bright 
and  lovely  spirit  of  Pascal.  The  Oriental  temperament  feels  powerfully 
the  fatal  charm.  As  if  the  Divine  Being  might  fail  to  subject  them  to  a 
Buffident  amount  of  discipline,  men  assume  the  labour  of  disciplining 
themselves,  but  choose  a  mode  very  unlike  that  which   GK)d  usually 


" '  The  Brahmin  kindles  on  his  own  bare  head 
The  sacred  fires,  self^tortoriDg  his  trade. 
Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  two? 
Past  all  dispute  yon  anchorite,  say  you. 
Your  sentence  and  mine  differ.    What's  a  name  ? 
I  say  the  Brahmin  has  a  fairer  claim, 
If  sufferings,  Scripture  nowhere  recommends. 
Devised  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends, 
Oive  saintship,  then,  all  Europe  must  agree 
Ten  starveling  hermits  suffer  less  than  he.'  j 

"  Such  delusions  are  not  confined  to  religious  follies,  for  their  origis 
lies  deep  in  human  nature.  Men  glory  in  being  what  their  fellows  dare 
not  aspire  to,  and  there  is  no  little  self-aggrandizement  in  this  seJ/- 
annihilation.  When  Diogenes  lifted  his  foot  on  Plato's  velvet  eushioii 
and  shouted,  '  Thus  I  trample  on  Plato's  pride,'  the  Athenian  tag& 
justly  replied,  /  But  with  still  greater  pride.'  The  apostle  vtlefs  a 
similar  sentim^it;  the  carnal  nature  is  all  the  while  gratified,  erui 
though  the  body,  wan  and  wasted,  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  bue 
existence. 

''  There  is  more  pride  in  cells  and  cloisters  than  in  courts  and  palaces, 
and  oftentimes  as  gross  sensuality*  The  devotee  deifies  himself-— is  m<»e 
to  himself  than  the  object  of  his  homage.  The  whole  of  these  fiuiatical 
processes,  so  £ar  from  accomplishing  their  ostensible  object,  really  pro- 
duce the  reverse ;  such  will- worship  is  an  impious  invention ;  such 
humility  is  pride  in  its  most  sullen  and  ofiensive  form ;  and  these  cor- 
poreal macerations,  so  far  from  subduiug  and  sanctifying,  only  gratify  to 
satiety  the  coarse  and  selfish  passions ;  nay,  as  history  has  shown,  tend 
to  nurse  licentiousness  in  one  age,  and  a  ferocious  fiEinaticism  in  another. 

^'  The  entire  phenomenon,  whatever  its  special  aspect,  is  a  huge  self- 
deception,  and  a  reversal  of  that  moral   order  which   God  has  esta- 
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blished The  unknown  author  of  that  Terj  precious  doeument, 

the  letter  to  Diognetus,  now  rightly  included'  by  Hefele  among  the 
remaios  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  speaks  in  a  style  worthy  of  an 
iposde.    He  says  of  the  Jews  :— 

"'But,  indeed,  I  think  that  you  have  no  need  to  learn  from  me 
their  ridiculous  and  senseless  alarms  about  their  food ;  their  superstition 
ifeat  the  Sabbath  ;  their  boasting  of  circumcision,  and  their  pre- 
texts of  £isting,  and  the  obseryance  of  new  moons.  How  is  it  right  to 
nceiTe  some  of  the  things  which  God  has  created  for  the  use  of  man  as 
%  created,  and  to  reject  others  of  them  as  useless  and  superfluous  ? 
ftnr  can  it  be  else  than  impious  to  libel  G-od,  as  if  He  had  forbidden 
at  good  action  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath-day  P  How  worthy  of  ridicule 
t^  exaltation  about  the  curtailment  of  the  flesh  as  a  witness  of  their 
deetioD,  as  though  on  this  account  they  were  the  peculiar  objects  of 
fiod's  complacency !  Who  will  regard  as  a  sign  of  piety,  and  not  much 
MR  regard  as  a  mark  of  folly,  their  scrupulous  study  of  the  stars,  and 
watching  of  the  moon,  in  order  to  procure  the  observance  of 
and  days,  and  to  arrange  the  Diyine  dispensations  and  changes 
,if  tke  seasons — some  into  feasts  and  others  into  fasts,  according  to  their 
^^tisation?  I  imagine  that  you  are  sufficiently  informed  that  the 
^^^riduuu  rightly  abi^infrom  the  prevailing  empiinese  and  deluiion^  and 
fi^  theJuMtiness  and  vain-glory  of  the  Jews,* " 

'Dteae  words  should  be  "  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  "  during 
I^  and  other  seasons  when  the  rigidly  righteous  ostensibly  *^  mortify 
^Itth"  by  indulging  in  rich  and  choice  fish-dinners.* 

1^  Sadie  appends  a  ray  i^fypn^xiate  and  amiming  note  on  a  recently  canonised  Boman 
■■*■  iBodem  instance  of  this  pride  of  sanctity  covered  with  a  robe  of  revolting  humility. 
"Wyear/'  he  says,  '*(1854)  a  new  saint  was  added  to  the  Popish  Calendar,  by  name 
''^f^f^  Giuseppe  Labre,  who  had  made  his  residence  in  the  Coliseo  for  many  years,  and 
^  noted  hy  travellers  for  his  craziness  and  filth.  At  the  nsnal  mock  trial  which  takes 
m  at  a  cuiomsation,  the  pleading  of  the  so-called  Devil's  Advocate  against  him  was 
*^*ttid  by  the  SQ-ealled  Qod*s  Advocate  in  the  following  terms,  literally  transUted  from 
«|ipBr:~ 

^He  was  a  model  of  humility,  abstinence,  and  mortification,  taking  only  for  food 
^■n  of  cabbage,  lemon-peel,  or  lettuce  leaves,  which  he  picked  up  in  the  streets.  He 
^^  awe,  some  spoiled  soup  which  he  found  on  a  dnngbill,  where  it  had  been  thrown. 
*■  Abk  faets  are  folly  proved  by  the  judicial  docum^ts  laid  before  the  tribunal.'  .  .  . 

Btrisg  spoken  at  length  of  the  wooden  cup,  all  broken  and  rotten,  in  which  he  received 
■•■•P  »t  the  door  of  the  houses,  'eternal  monument  of  his  voluntary  privations,*  the 
2^^  proe^ds :  *  What  more  shall  I  say  ?  A  glance  cast  upon  him  was  suflicient  to 
^"••ttia  him  a  perfect  model  of  poverty.  His  hair  and  beard  were  neglected,  bis  face 
^}^  ^nncnte  ragged,  his  body  livid ;  a  rosary  hung  from  his  neck  ;  he  wore  no 
7**^ J ^"hirt  was  dirty  and  disgusting ;  and  to  give  of  him  a  full  idea,  let  us  add, 
^•'••i*  completely  covered  with  vermin  (pieWodW),  that  in  the  churches  many  per- 


"•■■plM^jf  £mib  him  for  fear  of  catching  them  I  * " 


i  afpazently,  cleanliness  did  not  care  to  be  '*  next  to  godliness." 
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Dr.  Eadie'a  latest  work  is  his  "  History  of  the  Eoglish  Bible.** «  In  it 
he  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  different  English  yersions  from  the 
earliest  translation  to  the  Authorized  Version,  points  out  the  errors  of 
many  renderings,  criticizes,  and  often  collates  them ;  he  shows  bow  ind 
when  many  of  these  were  corrected,  notices  many  that  remain  in  oar 
present  Bibles,  describes  the  persecution  of  the  early  translators,  ssd 
recounts  the  struggles  which  resulted  in  the  free  circulation  of  tie 
Bible  in  the  Yernacuhir.  The  work  extends  to  about  a  thousand  psges 
in  octavo,  and  is  as  full  of  varied  lore  as  a  volume  of  ^  Notes  and 
Queries."  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  on  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  it ;  but  we  shall  cull  almost  at  random  a  few  out  of  the  tntoj 
interesting  pieces  of  information  and  anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  a  history 
of  the  English  language,  and  Dr.  Eadie  pays  special  attention  to  tbii 
aspect  of  it.    The  earliest  attempt  to  convey  Biblical  information  ia 
Anglo-Saxon  was  the   metrical  history  of  Csddmon,  composed  nesr^ 
end  of  the  seventh  century.     From  that  time  till  the  days  of  Wydift 
many  fragments  of  Scripture  were  translated,  and  there  is   remarkaUs 
correctness  and  force  in  many  of  the  renderings  of  theological  terms  bf 
translators  who  used  the  English  language  in  its  native  purity,  befors 
the  Latin  element  had  been  introduced.     From  Wycliffe's  time  to  tbd 
completion  of  the  Authorized  Version  the  progress  of  the  English  Isb»1 
guage  is  not  less  identified  with  progressive  improvements  in  the  versiooi  I 
of  Scripture. 

Without  reprinting  several  of  the  collations  made  by  Dr.  Eadie,  w 
cannot  well  illustrate  this  subject ;  but  we  mention  it  as  one  wbieh  is 
deserving  of  more  general  study  among  men  of  educated  tastes.  Soom 
curious  old  renderings  may  be  noticed : — 

Psalm  xci.  6  :  **  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  by  nigbt,"  is 
rendered  by  Coverdale,  "  Thou  shalt  not  node  to  be  afraydo  ot  eny 
bugges  by  night."  Jeremiah  viii.  22  :  •'  Is  there  no  balm  in  GHlesd?" 
is  translated,  "  There  is  no  triacle  in  Galaad."  In  the  Authorized  Vi- 
sion the  return  of  Noah's  dove  to  the  ark  is  thus  described :  "  And  tbe 
dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening ;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  wss  SQ 
olive  leaf  pluckt  off."  Coverdale  says,  •*  She  bare  it  (the  olive  IcaO  ^ 
hernebb."  The  word  ii^ft  is  still  in  common  use  in  Scotland ;  but  it  w 
of  Saxon  origin  (nebbe.  Sax.),  and  is  to  be  found  in  several  old  Eogtoi 
authors.    Thus  Shakspeare  says, — 

**  How  she  holds  up  the  neb !  the  bill  to  him 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife.*' 

*  **The  English  Bible:  An  External  and  Critical  History  of  the  Yarioiu  Eo|^ 
Translations  of  Scriptore,  with  Remarks  on  the  need  of  Beyising  the  English  New  TestaaeBt 
By  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  Unit«d  htf 
byterian  Church.     2  vols.  8to.     London  :  MacmiJlan  and  Co.,  1876. 
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The  blunders  of  tvpograplij,  eyen  in  more  modem  editions  of  the  Bible, 
gre  Dumerous  and  often  sofficientlj  ludicrous.  Thus  the  phrase,  ^'  there 
is  but  one  Ood,"  is  printed  **  three  is  but  one  Gt>d,"  in  three  several 
editions  printed  by  Eyre  and  Strahan.  A  certain  widow  Anderson,  who 
long  possessed  the  patent  under  which  Bibles  were  printed  in  Scotland, 
eoroes  in  for  more  hard  words  than  are  usual  in  Dr.  Eadie's  writings. 
'^  Her  Bibles/'  he  sajs,  *'  swarmed  with  deplorable  blunders,  and  the 
gross  carelessness  of  the  printing  was  fostered  bj  the  want  of  all  compe- 
titioo.  Many  of  the  errors  are  monstrous."  An  Edinburgh  edition  of 
1791  has  inserted  the  word  '^  not "  in  a  well-known  passage,  and  reads, — 
"Make  me  not  to  go  the  way  of  thy  commandments ! " 

The  number  of  Bible  phrases  which  have  become  current  colloquial 
expressions  is  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed*  Dr.  Eadie  quotes  the 
fdbwiog  as  often  uttered  without  any  conscious  recollection  of  their 
dgin:  ''escaped  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth;"  "at  their  wits*  end;" 
**tbe  root  of  the  matter;'*  "the  pen  of  a  ready  writer; "  **  burden  and 
teof  the  day  ;*'  "  merchant  princes ; "  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;*' 
*lb  one  thing  needful,"  and  others,  to  which  he  might  have  easily 
riM.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  many  of  whose  pithiest 
limes  are  now  colloquialisms,  used  by  all,  but  identified  by  few  as 
^pessions  coined  by  our  great  dramatist.  And  many  of  Shakspeare*» 
best  and  most  expressive  thoughts  are  clothed  in  forms  derived  from 
EolyWrit, 

Here  are  two  bits  of  history  not  generaUy  known : — 

Halle,  the  old  English  chronicler,  p.  806  (ed.  1808),  records  under  date 
25th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII. :  "  This  yere  also,  one  Pavier,  town 
clerk  of  London,  hanged  himself,  which  surely  was  a  man  that  in  no  wise 
conid  abide  to  heere  that  the  Gospel  should  be  in  Eoglishe,  and  I  ray- 
self,  heard  him  once  saie  to  me  and  other{that  were  by,  swearing  a  great 
(»tb,  that  if  he  thought  the  Kyng's  highness  would  set  forth  the  Scrip- 
ture in  Englishe,  and  let  it  be  red  of  the  people  by  his  authoritie, 
ntberthan  he  would  so  long  live  he  would  cut  his  owne  throte,  but  he 
Iwke  promise,  for  as  you  heard  he  hanged  himself." 

"  Strange  stories  have  been  told  of  some  thick  and  strongly  bound 
Bibles,  and  their  instrumentality  in  saving  life — as  when  a  musket-ball 
itruck  against  one  hidden  in  the  folds  of  a  soldier's  uniform,  but  wa» 
unable  to  pierce  it  through.  The  Pocket  Bibles  of  Cromwell's  soldiers 
were  not  meant  to  serve  such  a  purpose,  though  they  were  usually  but- 
toned between  the  coat  and  the  rest  over  the  heart.  They  consisted 
only  of  some  extracts,  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  ''  which  doe  ehow 
^e  ^Ufications  of  the  inner  man  that  [is  a  fit  souldier  to  fight  the  Lord's 
iff«rft  loth  before  thefigU  and  after  the  fight:  " 

The  sense  of  the  Scriptures  has  often  been  perverted  in  translation  in 
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order  to  bolster  up  the  theological  viewd  of  the  translator,  but "  a  certaii 
villainous  fellow,  commonly  called  Captain  Thornton/'  devised  and  carriec 
out  a  falsification  of  the  text  worthy  of  the  'cutest  of  Yankee  traders 
Dr.  Eadie  tells  the  story  thus : — 

''  Fuller  had  made  the  erroneous  assertion  that  in  Wycliffe's  venuu 
knave'  was  used  for  'servant.'  Thornton,  by  a  clever  manipulatioQ 
erased  *  servaunte,'  in  Bomans  i.  1,  and  pasted  over  the  space  the  vord 
*  kneawe,'  in  letters  cut  out  from  various  parts  of  the  volume.  The  pre 
liminary  leaves  weve  taken  away,  the  date  on  the  title-page,  MDXXXYIL 
was  mutilated  by  paring  off  XYII.,  and  the  Bible,  with  a  new  difte 
MDXX.,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  prized  it  veiy  highlj 
as  a  literary  curiosity,  for  it  read  in  Bom.  i.  1, '  Paul,  a  kneawe  of  Jera 
Christ.'  A  Bible,  aflirmed  to  be  the  identical  book,  was  included  in  tb 
sale  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Offer  (London,  1866)  ;  and  the  m 
suspected  forgery  supplied  a  note  to  one  of  the  Waveriey  fictions  in 
explanation  of  the  term  *  miller's  knave.'  Knave  does  not  occur  in  Wjdift 
in  the  senae  of  servant ;  but  the  phrase  knave-child,  that  is,  male^chiU,  ii 

used  in  the  second  version,  Exodas  i*  16,  and  Bev.  xvii*  5 It  sin 

occurs  in  Chaucer's  '  Clerk's  Tale,'  as  opposed  to  a  '  maiden-child.' " 

For  one  more  extract  illustrative  of  BiUiolatry  in  Scotland,  we  mmt 
find  room: — 

'^  If  the  full  truth  must  be  told  of  the  reception  in  Scotland  of  the  venioB 
executed  under  King  James,  then  it  is  to  be  added  that  there  was  a  veij 
small  party  that  rejected  and  maligned  it.  This  party  was  a  little  band  d 
frenzied  men  and  women,  extremer  than  the  extremest  of  the  Covenanten, 
so  rabid  and  reasonless  that  even  Donald  Cargill,  the  intrepid  leader  sni 
martyr,  who  tried  to  deal  with  them,  was  obliged  in  despair  to  give  them 
up.  They  were  called  the  *  sweet  singers  of  Borrowstouness,'  the  lea(fef 
being 'Muckle  John  Gib,'  a  ship  captain,  belonging  to  that  smsii  «tt* 
port  on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  They  carried  about  in  their  handliffchiefo 
the  blood  of  two  recent  martyra ;  they  scattered  anathemas  very  ptt>- 
fusely ;  and  the  Psalms  which  they  delighted  to  sing  were  the  Ixxi^lnXn 
Ixxxiii.,  and  cxxxvii.  They  numbered  twenty-six;  and  in  1681  tbeyleft 
their  ordinary  occupations,  betook  themselves  to  the  moors  and  wildi  t^ 
be  free  of  all '  snares  and  sins,*  and  some  of  them  attempted  to  retim  to 
primeval  habits;  but  the  naked  truth  could  neither  be  enjoyed  under  da 
Scottish  climate  nor  tolerated  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  last  &ea| 
did  not  last  more  than  two  or  thre^  days. 

'*  When  any  husband,  in  urging  his  wife  not  to  go  out  with  the  ptrt 
caught  hold  of  her  dress,  she  at  once  washed  the  place,  as  if  to  retnoi 
an  impurity.  These  poor  misguided  creatures  were  at  length  apprehendel 
by  a  troop  of  dragoons  at  the  Woolhill  Craigs,  and  taken  to  Edinburgh^ 
the  men  being  lodged  in  the  Tolbooth  and  the  women  in  the  Hoose  a 
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Correction Wben  in  confinemenfc  four  of  the  men  sent  out  a 

protest,  which,  among  other  things,  says,  *  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us  to  take  out  of  our  Bibles  the  Psalms  in  metre,*  quoting 
in  support  of  the  act  Rev.  xxii.  18 :  *  We,  being  pressed  to  the  work  by 
the  Holy  GHiost,  do  renounce  the  impression  and  translation  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,'  their  objection  being  to  the  Dedication,  to  the 
diyision  of  chapters  and  of  verses  as  of  human  invention,  and  to  '  the 
diawing  scjres  betwixt  the  books  of  the  Bible.'  They  also  denounced 
the  (General  Assembly,  the  Confession,  the  Covenants,  and  all  the  allied 
doeaments,  even  those  that  contained  the  excommunication  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Especially  did  they  protest  against  the  '  limiting  of  the  Lord's 
mind  by  glasses,'  that  ia^  by  the  pulpit  sand-glaases,  which  regulated  the 

duration  of  the  sermon The  Council  at  Edinburgh,  regarding  them 

ai  oazed  and  harmless,  set  them  at  liberty  after  a  brief  confinement ;  the 
epidemic  soon  subsided,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  their  right  mind." 

Oar  sketch  of  Dr.  Eadie  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  contain  a 
ipeeimen  of  his  more  serious  style.  Beneath  all  his  humour,  and  not  in 
inj  way  hidden  beneath  it,  there  lay  a  broad  basis  of  true  religious 
fb^g.  He  closes  his  account  of  the  English  Bible  with  the  following 
characteristic  paragraphs,-  a  little  laboured,  perhaps,  but  forcible,  and 
oftoi  picturesque  in  phraseology,  and  full  of  the  glow  of  liring  earnest- 
ness:— 

''Such  has  been  the  varied,  wonderful,  and  suggestive  history  of  the 
En^h  Bible.  The  Divine  Becord,  even  in  its  earliest  form,  was  intended 
for  nniversal  diffusion — ^to  guard  men  against  Atheism,  Polytheism,  and 
Pantheism;  to  keep  them  from  forgetting  God  by  the  deification  of 
seeond  causes,  by  the  formation  of  local  and  limited  divinities,  or  by 
merging  the  finite  in  the  infioite ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  His 
character  as  a  Being  near  them,  and  not  liar  away  above  the  stars,  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  trust,  worship,  and  serve  Him.  Such  teaching, 
as  human  history  has  shown,  was  needed  everywhere,  and  everywhere  was 
it  to  be  carried.  Its  first  language,  indeed,  in  the  older  form  of  Phoenician, 
was  employ^  by  the  earliest  merchants,  seafaring  adventurers,  and  colo- 
nists ;  but  in  its  Biblical  uses  and  aspects  it  became  very  much  confined 
to  Canaan,  and  was  unknown  to  the  successive  great  enipires  around  it, 
though  Nineveh  and  Babylon  spoke  a  varying  dialect  of  it.  So  that, 
while  Judaism  was  organized  as  a  standing  protest  in  behalf  of  the  Divine 
personality,  spbituality,  and  fatherhood,  it  did  pot  formally  proclaim 
those  truths  to  the  world  on  all  sides  of  it.  It  never'  so  awoke  as  to 
redize  its  position  of  being  *  in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  a  dew  from 
the  Lord.'  It  did  not  care  to  spread  itself;  it  might  welcome  proselytes, 
bat  it  never  went  in  search  of  them.  No  ships  left  Joppa  bearing 
prophets  and  precious  parchments. 
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'*  The  Alexandrian  version  at  length  unlocked  the  Hebrew  treasures  to 
the  Western  world — Tarshish  and  the  isles  of  the  Oentiles.  *  In  the 
fulness  of  the  time  *  appeared  the  Son  of  God,  who  '  spake  as  never  man 
spake,*  in  words  fitted  to  all  ears  and  hearts,  and  died  as  never  man 
died — died  in  Palestine,  but  died  for  all  the  world ;  founding,  in  his  self- 
offering  on  Calvary,  a  universal  dispensation,  without  distinction  of  age, 
race,  or  country.  His  first  followers  had  learned  to  speak  another  tongue 
than  that  of  their  fathers,  though  they  used  it  also.*  This  second 
tongue  had  been  carried  by  the  Grecian  arms  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  over  the  East,  and  therefore  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
were  written  in  it,  for  it  was  everywhere  current.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
Greek  in  its  glory,  but  such  was  its  versatility,  copiousness,  and  force, 
that  it  nobly  bore  upon  it  a  message  which  it  had  never  carried  in  the 
Porch  or  the  Academy.  The  power  of  the  case-endings  had  ceased  to  be 
felt  as  formerly,  and  prepositions  were  employed  to  mark  relations ;  simple 
verbs  often  gave  place  to  compound  forms ;  thoughts,  words,  and  syntactic 
structure  had  a  Hebrew  tinge,  and  now  and  then  terms  were  coined  to 
convey  the  new  ideas  essentially  connected  with  the  New  Coveoaot 
But  it  was  the  Greek  of  the  time,  and  a  popular  faith  was  preached  in  a 
popular  tongue,  easily  understood  by  all  classes. 

'^  At  length  the  Latin  tongue  shared  in  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
that  spoke  it,  and  into  it  the  inspired  collection  of  Lives  and  Letters  was 
translated  for  the  European  and  North  African  Churches.    The  Latin 
Bible  held  a  lofty  place  for  centuries,  and  the  Latin  Church  was  verj 
unwilling  that  its  book,  though  only  a  translation,  should  be  turned  into 
any  living  dialect,  and  laboured  to  keep  all  knowledge  locked  up  in  the 
brains  and  libraries  of  its  own  ministers.    There  had  been  a  Syriac  and 
a  Gothic  version  at  a  by-past  time,  but  the  battle  for  vernacular  Scripture 
was  fought  out  on  this  island,  and,  through  fire  and  blood,  truth  and 
freedom  at  length  conquered.    A  few  faint  efforts  had  been  made  at  a 
remote  epoch,  and  with  such  efforts  the  names  of  Bede  and  Alfred  are 
immortally  associated.    Their  successors  did  what  they  could  in  fragments 
and  paraphrases.    Wycliffe  at  length  gave  his  nation  a  whole  Bible,  and 
many  accorded  to  the  gift  a  grateful  reception.    The  branches  of  the  fig- 
tree  had  become  tender,  and  '  were  putting  forth  leaves,'  for  summer  was 
coming,  with  its  life  and  warmth. 

^  In  the  meantime  books  and  men  alike  were  sacrificed  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical Moloch.    Two  centuries  afterwards  Tyndale  translated  the  New 

*  '*  When  the  Apoitle  addressed  the  mob  at  Jerusalem,  they  expected  a  Greek  ontioD»  aod 
they  natnrally  *  kept  the  more  silence  '  when  'they  heard  him  speak  in  the  Hebrew  toogoc 
to  them/  just  as  a  crowd  in  Inverness  some  years  ago  would  have  acted,  if  they  had  expwtw 
an  English  speech,  and  they  too  would  have  *  kept  the  more  silence  *  if  the  orator  be«pofcf 
their  attention  in  a  Qaelic  preamble.  (Acts  zzii.  2.)" 
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Testament  from  the  original  Qreek  HU  version  was  reprinted  bj  Oo?er- 
dile,  had  a  place  in  the  Great  Bible,  was  revised  in  the  Genevan  and  the 
Biihops*,  and  then  took  its  present  place  as  a  portion  of  the  Authorised 
Yenion.  The  Old  Testament,  chiefly  produced  bj  Coverdale,  has  come 
to  Q8  by  a  similar  course  of  successive  revisions.  The  ancestral  history 
of  our  Bible  shows  that  spiritual  despotism,  in  its  selfish,  short-sighted 
poUcy,  defeats  its  cherished  ends,  and  that  liberty  and  progress,  connected 
with  the  open  book  of  God,  must  at  length  triumph. 

''The  English  Bible  is  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Wycliflfe 
was  not  murdered,  bat  in  revenge  for  his  exemption  his  bones  were 
exhumed  and  burned ;  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  consumed  to  ashes ; 
Gorerdale  escaped  almost  by  miracle ;  Bogers  and  Oranmer  '  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death ; '  the  Genevan  scholars  were  exiles,  while  many 
of  their  brethren  at  home  were  perishing  at  Smithfleld  ;  the  Elizabethan 
Ushops  had  been  in  imminent  peril  during  a  season  when  the  '  hour '  was 
nU  by  '  the  power  of  darkness/  The  divine  presence  was  frequently 
nd  palpably  apparent  in  moulding  circumstances,  in  paralyzing  the  arm 
;  of  oppo^ion,  and  in  cheering  and  supporting  those  who  were  walking  in 
the  furnace.  We  have  enjoyed  this  Bible  for  two  centuries  and  a  half ; 
ud  its  general  fidelity,  and  the  nervous  and  beautiful  diction  in  which  it 
dotbes  the  divine  counsels,  have  always  commended  it ;  while  the  blessed 
results  of  its  spiritual  power  make  themselves  visible  in  myriads  of  ways, 
through  all  the  shires  and  cities  of  the  land. 

**  Haring  survived  all  perila,  and  having  had  many  romantic  '  crooks  in 
its  lot,*  it  is  still  abroad  in  its  might — not  as  of  old,  in  heavy  folios,  but 
in  handy  volumes — closet  and  pocket  companions.  It  costs  only  a  trifle, 
80  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  has  found  a  home  under 
the  Southern  Cross — in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  United 
States  it  has  multiplied  itself  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  sun 
nerer  sets  upon  it.  It  has  spread,  and  will  spread  with  the  English  name 
and  influence,  round  the  globe..  All  people  speaking  our  tongue  are 
united  by  their  common  Bibles,  common  temples,  and  the  blessing  of  a 
'common  salvation.'  Our  forefathers  gave  it  welcome,  and  their  descen- 
dants can  never  bid  it  farewell,  for  the  oracle  is  always  fulfilling  itself. 
*TeU  ye  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their  children,  and 
their  children  another  generation.'  Englishmen  shall  never  weary  of 
reading  the  blessed  life  told  in  these  gospels,  in  that  charming  style 
which,  rising  above  all  provincial  peculiarities,  forms  one  fraternal  speech 
^  all  that  *  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
both  theirs  and  ours.'  Centuries  have  passed  over  it,  but  its  youth 
fthidea.  Many  volumes  far  younger  than  it  have  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  yeara.  The  majority  of  books  published  among  us  are  connected  with 
it— either  against  it,  or  for  it,  or  upon  it.    Though  revised  it  will  eveb 
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preserve  its  identitj ;  as  the  statue  is  the  same  though  its  features  be 
brighteaed  when  the  dust  is  blown  off  it.  It  can  be  superseded  on)/ 
when  the  higher  relations  and  developments  of  its  truths  are  revealed  to 
us  in  another  sphere,  where  we  *  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.'  ** 

We  can  scareelj  do  more  than  enumerate  Br.  Eadie's  other  works. 
The  most  successful  of  them  have  been  a  *'  Life  of  Dr.  Kitto,**  and  an 
edition  of  the  Bible  with  an  introduction,  prefaces  to  the  variou;il 
books,  and  a  condensation  of  the  Commentaries  of  Scott  and  Henry. 
Of  the  latter  of  these  no  less  than  200,000  copies  have  been  sold.  His 
contributions  to  reviews  and  magazines  were  numerous.  The  list  given 
below  is  as  complete  as  we  can  make  it,  and  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  laborious  and  useful  life  which  he  led,  and  to  the  "  good  and  faithful 
service  "  he  has  done  to  the  Church  and  the  world.* 


*  "OoDOordance  on  the  Basis  of  Cnideii.'* 

"Theological  Stady,  and  the  Spirit  in  which  it  ought  to  be  Pursued  :*'  Opening 
of  United  Secesaion  Hall,  1845. 

"Inspiration  in  Conflict  with  Beoent  Forms  of  Philosophy  and  Sceptidsm;"  Qpeaiiig 
Lecture  of  United  Presbyterian  Hall,' 1849. 

**  Lectures  on  the  Bible  to  the  Tonng«" 

"BibUcalOyclopfledia." 

^' Life  of  W.  Wilson,  one  of  the  United  Ptesbyterian  Fathers.*' 

**  Early  Oriental  History"    la  the  Bnoycloptedia  Metropolitana. 

"  Sketch  of  Dr.  Kitto/'  in  Br.  Byland's  Memoir. 

"Lifeof  Dr.  Kitto." 

** The  Divine  Love,"  a  TolusDe  of  sermons. 

<*Paul  the  Preacher." 

"Analytical  Oonoordanoe." 

"  Memorial  Sketch  of  Dr.  Fletcher,"  prefixed  to  "  Family  Devotion.^' 

"Ecclesiastical  OjclopsBdia." 

"life  and  Sketch  of  Rev.  W.  Nisbet,  of  Paisley,"  prefixed  to  his  "Bemiim.** 

"Biogiaphicd  and  Critical  Sketch  of  Dn  J.  Pye  Smith/'  i>refixed  to  last  editioi  of  his 
"Scripture  Testimony." 

^'Sketch  of  Dr.  John  Kewlands/'  in  Sermons  and  Life  by  Eev.  J.  Lamb. 

'*  Essay  on  Distmctive  Characteristics  of  the  Four  Gospels,"  a  preface  to  MThun's  edition 
of  "Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ.** 

"  Memoir  of  Dr.  J.  Masoo,  New  York,  and  a  Critique  en  his  Genius  and  BloquMtoe,** 
prefixed  to  a  reprint  of  some  of  his  Sermons,  Betrospect,  and  Memorial. 

"Chapters  on  the  Secession  History*'  in  "  Taylors  Pictorial  History  of  Scotland.'* 

"  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,"  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  "  ^ytler's 
History." 

Editor  of  "  Alexander's  Commentary  on  Isdah,**  with  introductoiy  preface,  and  sketch  of 
Dr,  Alexander's  Life. 

Introduction  to  the  "Family  Bible"  of  M^Phun,  together  with  prefaces  to  Uie  aereral 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  condensation  oT  Commentary  of  Scott  and  Henty. 

Paper  on  "  Chrysostom's  Life  and  Times  '*  in  «arly  number  of  Kitto*s  "  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature.** 

Sereral  articles  on  Biblical  Literature  and  allied  topics  in  first  series  of  liortk  Britiak 
j2e  ••/««•, 

Articles  in  M*Kentie*s  "Biographical  Dictionaiy." 
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No.  HL 
MICHAEL   BBUCE,   ROBERT    NICOLL,   DAVID    GRAY. 
"  Nothing  00  Bwaet  «b  memory  of  pam.** — SophocUi. 


RieiB  Presbjrterianisin  lias  done 
more  for  the  literature  of  Scotland 
tban  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  admit. 
So  long  has  it  been  asserted  that 
all  genuine  lore  of  hellee  lettree 
and  of  scholarship  is  smothered  and 
extinguished  under  her  strict  dis- 
cipline, popular  gOTemment,  and 
tctire  duties,  that  it  has  nearly 
become  axiomatic  to  regard  her 
ministers  as  being  merely  preaehers 
and  not  scholars.  Alongside  these 
araertions  we  find  a  remarkable 
commentary  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  Scotland's  distinguished  men 
were  educated  for  the  ministry.  It 
is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the 
better  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
country  baa  been  the  produce  of 
thoee  whom  her  people  lore  to 
style  "siickit ''  ministers.  A  num- 
ber of  her  best  men  have  been 
dirinity  students.  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  seduced  from  the  clerical  school 
by  the  wider  field  of  literature. 
Robert  Fergnsson  gave  the  pro- 
fession the  slip  early  in  his  career. 
James  Thomson  preferred  the  com- 
panionship of  the  Muse  and  struck 
ooldly  out  for  London.  David 
Gray  betook  himself  to  writing 
rerses  in  place  of  studying  theology. 
Aird  left  the  sacred  office  for  that 
of  a  local  editorship  and  the  un- 
trammeUed  existence  of  literary 
"work.  Sir  David  Brewster  pre- 
ferred the  pursuit  of  science. 
liCyden  soon  deserted  the  Church 
in  bis  love  for  languages  and  travels. 
7or  each  and  all,  the  pastoral  life  of 


a  parish  priest  had  but  little  in- 
ducement. And  in  our  own  days 
we  could  easily  mention  not  a  few- 
well-known  authors  who  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  being  licensed 
for  the  Scottish  Church,  but  who 
now  devote  themselves  to  literature ; 
a  long  list  could  be  given  of  those 
who,  early  in  their  careers,  left  the 
path  on  which  their  parents  had 
placed  them.  The  Church  may  have 
suffered,  but  literature  has  un- 
doubtedly gained  by  these  changes 
of  position.  A  man  does  more 
good  to  himself  and  his  fellow  men 
by  excelling  in  literature  than  in 
being  an  indifferent  pastor.  Many 
ministers  have  become  Ut/erateun, 
but  few  littSrafewi  have  become 
ministers.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  influence  of  Uni- 
versity education  on  the  genius  of 
these  men,  education  which  would 
not  have  been  obtained  in  most  of 
the  cases  had  they  not  been  destined 
for  the  Church.  TTniversity  learn- 
ing is,  in  Scotland,  in  very  few 
instances  obtained  for  its  own  worth, 
but  rather  as  a  qualification  for 
entrance  to  the  several  professions. 
And  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if 
the  parents  of  any  of  these  youths, 
so  destined  for  the  pulpit,  would 
have  sent  them  to  college  had  they 
known  that  their  sons  would  not 
have  followed  the  line  of  life 
sketched  out  for  them. 

The  passion  to  see  a  son  occupy- 
ing a  pulpit  and  exercising  a  tre- 
mendous sway  in  the  affairs  of  a 
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rural  parish  is  one  not  easily 
understood  by  a  stranger,  but  to  a 
native  it  is  quite  familiar.  Often- 
times we  do  not  know  which  to 
admire  the  moat,  whether,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  long  self-denials  of  a 
toiling  father  that  his  son  may  be 
equipped  with  all  the  learning  and 
culture  necessary  for  the  Church — 
brothers  lending  their  mites  most 
willingly  to  support  their  talented 
brother  at  college,  and  comely 
sisters  in  service  contributing  their 
quota  out  of  their  small  wages  for 
that  much  desired  end — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conscientious  scruples 
and  misgivings  of  the  student,  heart- 
stricken  with  all  the  too-generous 
treatment  he,  has  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  his  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  but  who  feels  himself  in 
honesty  called  upon  to  upset  their 
desires,  to  forego  the  honours  and 
ease  and  comforts  of  a  pastoral 
charge,  and  boldly  to  throw  in  his 
lot  in  the  capricious  lap  of  literature. 
Such  men  must  necessarily  be  of  no 
ordinary  calibre,  possessed  of  strong 
character  and  convictions  well 
thought  out.  Their  writings  cannot 
but  have  weight  and  express  the 
ideas  of  men  of  undoubted  intellect. 
Scottish  literature  is  permeated  with 
their  manly  characteristics.  Their 
writings  are,  as  their  lives,  charged 
with  great  personality.  Their  works 
become  new,  distinct  eras  in  lite- 
rature, as  their  lives  were  fresh 
commentaries  on  existence.  To 
particularize  the  individualities  of 
their  lives  and  works  brings  into 
play  the  critic's  skill.  What  then 
are  the  results  ?  liVhat  follows 
will  best  explain;  but  some  of  their 
careers  teach  us,  if  we  require  to  be 
taught  what  must  be  plainly  evi- 
dent, that  such  earnest  convictions 
as  regulated  them  could  not  fail  to 
play  sad  havoc  with  the  finely 
strung  tension  of  life,  and  that  in 
the  strong  passionate  unrest  and 
the  quick  workings  of  genius  on  a 
sensitive,    youthfully  eager   brain, 


there  could  hardly  fail  to  bebrcugbt 
about  a  speedy  and  premature  diwo- 
lution.  Their  lives  were  terrible 
gropings  in  the  dark,  racked  in 
trying  to  lift  herculean  weights; 
they  were  swimmers  who  had  sadly 
miscalculated  their  strength  in  the 
open  sea  against  the  strong  flow  of 
the  tides.  To  their  graves  they 
carried  matiy  hopes  beyond  fulfil- 
ment, many  desires  unaccomplished 
and  unexpressed,  and  so  they  go  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  Scottish 
infanii  perduii.  And  perhaps  no 
other  literature  has  so  many  infamti 
perduti  as  that  of  the  small  coantrj 
of  North  Britain. 

Around  their  poems  cluster 
delicate  images,  as  blossoms  on  a 
tree,  and  sad  thoughts  set  to  pen- 
sive strains  of  music  Clear  to  anv 
reader,  there  rise  on  the  rushing 
waves  of  their  thoughts,  ever  upper- 
most, ever  striking,  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  sink  beneath  the  stream  of 
life  full  of  divine  thoughts  un- 
uttered.  Their  lamentations  are  to 
be  found  in  their  own  poems  ;  and 
their  best  poems  are  their  own  lives. 
Contemplating  their  lives,  we  begin 
to  realize  with  growing  feelings  of 
wonder  how  our  sweetest  songs  are 
born  of  sorrow.  No  brother,  eren 
although  governed  by  the  strieteKt 
opinions  or  religious  beliefs,  but 
must  pause  in  reverence  and  sym- 
pathy at  the  mysterious  arrang?^ 
ment  of  this  universe  which  breaks 
asunder  in  the  full  bloom  an  au.^ 
picious  life,  which  gathers  to  his 
fathers  the  tender  rosy  years  of  a 
youthhood  of  genius,  unfashioned  by 
manhood  and  untarnished  by  age. 
To  die  young  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil;  even  the  most  hopeful  of  us 
oft^n  feel  that  the  accomplishments 
and  ends  of  a  well-spent  busy  life 
are  but  in  small  proportion  to  the 
countless  anxieties,  days  of  trouble 
devoid  of  ease,  and  the  full  years 
of  laborious  toil.  Although  the 
Greeks  tell  us  that  Pleasure  robs 
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one  of  his  manhood,  Poyertj  steals 
the  life  from  manj. 

A  YeTy  beautiful  life  Michael 
Bruce,  the  KiQuesswood  poet, 
passed.  It  was  resolute  but  toned 
with  high  thoughts.  His  father, 
"  Saunders,"  was  a  weaver,  and  very 
religious  after  the  manner  of  the 
Seceders;  and  perhaps,after  all,  there 
is  more  in  the  weaver's  pj>alm- 
singing  than  the  huroorons  old  Fal- 
staff  intended  in  h}8  slj  words. 
Hisyouthhood  passed  like  a  dorious 
summer  day.  Among  the  Lomond 
Hills,  in  summer^  for  six  years  he 
had  to  act  as  herd,  and  as  he 
wandered  down  the  braes,  following 
iheep  in  their  devious  way,  over 
Btraths,  near  by  the  trickling  moun- 
tain rills,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
Touth  among  the  eternal  hills,  there 
came  upon  hinv,  as  there  fell  upon 
the  shepherd  lad  David,  the  Psalm- 
ist, a  shadow  of  deep  reverence  and 
a  brooding  of  the  spirit  over  things 
manifold.  They  were  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life.  Dreaming  on  the 
tide  of  a  hill  in  the  full  vigour  of 
jonth,  with  his  old  home  within 
Kight  and  high  hopes  animating  his 
breast,  the  ineffable  light  which 
then  shone  on  the  hills  always 
lingered  in  his  remembrance,  and 
sweet  poesy  was  nursed  in  divine 
contemplation,  love  of  beauty,  and 
the  widening,  wondering  thirst  for 
knowledge.  The  deeper  his  know- 
ledge became,  his  love  increased  for 
bi^  parents,  and  he  became  a  greater 
friend  to  his  uncultured  acquaint- 
inces.  The  invigorating,  healthy 
breeie  which  played  around  his 
youthhood  in  the  hills  gave  a  tone 
and  firmness  to  his  intellectual  life 
and  thought  which  clung  to  him 
during  his  short  existence.  In  that 
pare  ether  he  caught  a  sacred  in- 
spiration, and  loved  to '  paraphrase 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

His  career  at  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versity preparatory  to  entering  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  Dissenters, 
to  which  he  inclined,  is  one  common 


in  that  land.  It  is  a  familiar  storj  f 
how  the  opportune  legacy  to  his 
father  of  the  sum  of  eleven  pounds 
enabled  Michael  to  become  a  stu- 
dent, how  friends  assisted,  and  a 
chest  full  of  new-laid  eggs,  "  honey 
and  butter  and  cheese  of  kine'* 
every  month  passed  from  Kinness-* 
wood  to  the  university  city.  Every 
spring,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
he  had  to  teach,  that  he  might 
during  the  summer  prepare  for  the 
demands  of  the  winter's  college  fees. 
The  young  teacher  was  boarded 
alternately  with  the  more  comfort- 
able parents  of  the  children  he 
taught. 

At  one  place,  Guirney  Bridge,  he 
boarded  longer  than  was  usual. 
This  was  a  pretty  spot,  with  many 
roads,  and  hedges  and  plantations, 
kind  farmers  and  hospitable,  cheery 
ingles.  The  air  wafted  the  fragrance 
of  the  hedge-rows,  the  lanes  were 
decked  with  wild  flowers,  the  burn 
glistened  through  fields,  and  the 
trees  made  many  sylvan  retreats. 
The  old  and  ever  new  romance 
of  love  was  here  enacted  for  a 
season  by  the  pensive  student.  It 
is  a  picture  which,  although  often 
painted,  never  loses  novelty.  Mi- 
chael was  no  headstrong,  passionate 
lover;  his  nature  was  not  that 
for  which  love  was  as  necessary  as 
its  own  existence,  which  besieged 
other  hearts  with  such  passionate 
force  that  no  timid  heart,  no  deep 
loving  eyes  could  resist.  With  un- 
spoken, devotional  admiration  he 
loved  his  "  Emmelia.  '*  Strong 
picture  of  loye  and  reverence  is 
that ;  the  maiden  was  wont  to 
declare  that  he  had  never  '*  asked  ' ' 
her.  In  his  county  this  dainty 
love-story  has  been  immortalized  in 
rustic  stanzas,  which  still  float  in 
circulation  :— 

"In  Cleish  Kirk-yard  lies  Magdalene 

Grieve, 
A  lass  o'  Bmce  the  Poet ; 
And  Tammie  Walker  made  this  verse, 
To  let  the  world  know  it." 
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The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life 
were  not  characterized  hy  anything 
except  being  tme  to  his  own  man- 
hood, woricing  steadfastly.  A  pen- 
sive sadness  of  thought  crept  over 
him — a  feeling  that  his  years  would 
be  prematurely  ended,  or,  as  he 
says, — 

*'  Offcmomiiig-dreams  presage  approaeh- 

iDg  fate ; 
And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are 

true." 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  slow 
mortal  disease,  and  the  death,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  of  one  of 
Scotland's  softest  smgers.  His 
own  Church  has  jealously  guarded 
his  reputation,  which  two  of  her 
ministers  have  done  their  utmost  to 
increase  by  attempting  to  build  it 
on  the  wreck  of  another's.  In  a 
very  strong,  determined  manner, 
they  have  raised  for  long  a  terrible 
hue  and  cry  about  the  authorship  of 
Logan's  "Ode  to  the  Cuckoo," 
which  they  claimed  as  Bruce's 
many  long  years  after  Logan's  death. 
The  intentions  with  which  they 
sought  to  overthrow  established 
authorship  for  half  a  century,  and 
the  evideuce  which  they  adduced, 
were  both  in  equally  bad  taste,  and 
unsatisfactory  in  proof.  'Tis  in- 
deed a  pity  that  ibey  should  have 
been  so  ill  advised  as  to  excite  such 
an  uncalled-for  controversy  over  the 
grave  of  the  meek  Bruce. 

A  poet  at  twenty-one  cannot  but 
to  a  great  extent  be  an  imitator. 
Fresh  from  his  favomrite  authors, 
his  muse  is  laden  with  their  thoughts 
and  beautified  with  their  similes.  It 
is  no  discredit,  then,  to  Bruce,  that 
his  poems  are  echoes  of  Qray  and 
Thomson,  Milton  and  Young,  and 
that  his  own  thoughts  are  immature. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to 
write  a  genuinely  original  poem  in 
his  twenty-first  year, except  it  be  a  re- 
cord of  some  longpentup  experience. 
The  last  eight  verses  of  his  Elegy, 


comprising  the  third  of  the  poem, 
are  alone  excellent;  the  previous 
verses  are  marred  by  immaturities 
or  lengthened  to  weariness.  Thus 
how  very  weak  are  these  lines,— 

'*The  birds   on   ground,   or  on  the 

branches  green. 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  them.'' 

It  is  only  when  be  records  his  own 
immediate  personal  feelings  that  he 
becomes  int^esting,  and  the  hap- 
piest line  is  that  expressive  of  the 
working  man's  sleep,^ 

*«  When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laboazer's 
eyes" 

— a  line  writ  by  a  pen  dipt  in  truth 
poetic.  The  poem  has  an  mterest 
attached  to  it  that  lends  it  diann- 
the  last  song  of  a  young  poet;  and 
one  can  observe  that  into  the  last 
verses  he  poured  the  latent  rush  of 
song  of  his  being ;  it  was  his  djing 
song  in  undying  stnuns. 

In  **Lochleven  "  he  has  written*! 
beautiful  pastoral,  where  reality  is 
enriched  by  delicate  touches  of  de- 
scription.  The  sights  and  sounds 
of  rural  life  are  there  pourtrayed 
with  wonderful  skill  Its  tone  is 
that  of  a  true  pastoral,  rid),  and 
soft,  and  reflective.  No  fitfal,  or 
tortuous  lines,  no  spasmodic  sen- 
tences, nor  feverish  thought, 
disturb  the  calm  beauty  of  his 
pastoral  muse.  Some  exquisitely 
clear  sketches  give  warmth 
to  many  of  his  descriptions, 
and  observation's  cunning  catches 
many  pictures  of  true  rural  life. 
The  youth  who  wrote  these  lines 
had  undoubted  Wordsworthian 
genius, — 

"  The  twilight  trembles  o'er  the  misty 

hills, 
Ti  inkling  with  dews." 

—and  how  clearly  drawn  is  this 
picture: — 
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"  On  tkeir  boughs 
The  nested  songsten  twitter  o'er  their 

younff. 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  cattle 

breaks 
The  silence,  wafted  o'er  the  sleeping 

kke. 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  porple 

tinge 
Of  western  doad ;  while  conyerse  sweet 

deceiTes 
The  stealing  foot  of  time.** 

Lighter,  defter  touches  he  could  do 
eqaanjwell:  there  is  great  poetic 
beauty  in  these  words,— 

**  She  ledden'd  like  the  morning,  under 

veil 
Of  her  own  golden  hair.*' 

Terjr  expressive,  too,  does  he  make 
I  i  single  word  by  adroit  manipula- 
ion ;  for  iDstance,^ 

"  She'd  oflen  wander  in  the  wood  .  .  • 

till  eve  approach'd 
And  hemmd  her  in  the  shade." 

Bobert  NicoU  was  a  man  which 
no  eonntry  but  Scotland  could  have 
produced.  He  was  a  noble  example 
of  the  spirit  of  perseverance  and 
self-help  which  characterise  the 
talented  youths  of  that  country. 
Not  to  any  system  of  patronage,  not 
k)  any  fellowship  of  a  college,  not 
to  the  bequests  of  any  society  did 
be  owe  the  position  he  occupied  or 
tbe  success  he  attained,  but  en- 
tirdy  he  trusted  to  his  own  exer- 
tions—his own  indomitable  energy. 
For  some  time  he  has  been  a 
model  which  many  young  men  have 
.,  copied,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  as  blameless,  as  vigorous, 
«id  as  healthy.  The  stride  from 
the  position  of  a  hard-woricing  son 
of  a  Scottish  farm-servant  to  that 
of  an  editor  of  a  Leeds  daily  news- 
paper, at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  even 
more  so  when  it  was  acquired  by 
bis  own  sheer  power,  and  retained 
ty  downright  ability.    His  career 


is  one  of  many  whidi  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  Scotland,  in  which 
country  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other,  a  lad  of  poor  parents  can  by 
his  own  energies  rise  to  positions 
of  power. 

Nicoll  s  life  was  singularly  active 
and  healthy.  His  success  is  the 
greater  because  he  had  not  the  be- 
nefit of  a  superior  education.  His 
character  was  strengthened  and  his 
manhood  rounded  into  self-reliance 
by  his  self-education.  A  life  of  a 
hardy  mind,  a  determined,  plod- 
ding application,  strained  after  a 
high  purpose,  could  not  but  give  the 
strongest  of  us  new  glimpses  into 
man.  '*  Time  has  made  my  heart 
firmer,  adversity  has  knit  me  to  en- 
durance, and  prepared  me  to  meet 
all  fortunes,  if  not  smilingly,  at 
least  carelessly.**  These  are  strange 
words  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  to  write— words  more  like  one 
who  is  finishing  life  than  one  who 
is  just  beginning  it.  They  are  to 
be  explained  by  his  own  sentences 
. — **  IVom  seven  years  of  age  to  this 
hour,  I  have  been  dependent  only 
on  my  own  head  and  hands  for 
everyUiing — for  very  bread.  Long 
years  ago— ay,  even  in  childhood — 
adversity  made  me  think,  and  feel, 
and  suffer,  and,  would  pride  allow 
me,  I  could  tell  the  world  many  a 
deep,  deep  tragedy  enacted  in  the 
heart  of  a  poor,  forgotten,  uncared- 
for  boy.** 

A  slight  knowledge  of  his  life  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  inherent 
fine  feelings  and  perceptions  were 
not  withered  or  blighted  by  the 
severe  struggles  of  youth.  A  true 
vein  of  fine  feeling  kept  him  from 
becoming  selfish,  which  self-made 
men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into. 
One  of  his  beliefs  was,  **if  the  man 
be  ready,  he  takes  his  place  where 
he  ought,'*  and  he  was  too  sensible 
to  think  that  the  position  could  be 
reached  without  long  and  diligent 
labour.  From  the  age  of  seven  to 
.twelve  he  herded  in  the  summer, 
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which  enabled  him  to  attend  the 
school  in  the  winter ;  and  generally 
he  had  a  book  beneath  his  plaid  as 
he  went  to  the  herding,  and  read 
both  to  and  from  the  school.  His 
amiability,  shrewdness,  and  know- 
ledge procured  for  him  the  appella- 
tion of  The  Minister.  As  early  as 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  to 
commit  his  thoughts  to  paper ; 
with  his  own  savings  he  bound  him- 
self an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Perth;  and  his  reading  had  to  be 
done  when  others  were  asleep,  as  he 
was  employed  at  his  work  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  in 
the  evening.  *'Here  I  am,  then, 
at  twenty-one,  drunk  with  the 
poetry  of  life — though  my  own 
lot  has  been  something  of  the 
hardest** 

He    became  a  Radical    of    the 
wildest  order,  but  his  robust  intel- 
lect continually  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence. A  child  of  the  people  he 
believed    in   them  alone ;    against 
those  of  rank  he  continually  hurled 
shafts  from  his  honest  indignation. 
His  tentatives,   though  untenable, 
were  the  true  dies  of  the  thoughts 
of   a  poor  lad  in    love   with  his 
country  and  his  poor  relatives  and 
friends ;  there  was  no  gall  in  them, 
the  spirit  of  youthful  fervour  gave 
them    a    delightful    tinge.     It    is 
somewhat  sti^ange  to  find  that  he 
said    Coleridge    *'  was  ruined,    as 
thousands  have   been,  by  the  ac- 
cursed aristocracy ;  "    an  assertion 
utterly  untrue.     How  strongly  he 
believed  in  the  people  is  shown  by 
these  two  sentences— ''From  among 
the  people  the  greatest  men  of  every 
age  have  arisen:**  **Is  the  influence 
of  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  to 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the 
silent  mental  power  possessed  by 
Franklin?**     Below  the  froth  we 
find  in  him  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  itself,  and  it   is  not  his 
strong  prejudices  that  makes  the 
man  fit  closely  in  on  us,  but  his 
h€^tby,    broad  warm-heartedneds, 


when  he  said,   '*  An  entire  loTe  of 
humanity  is  my  religion." 

A  most  formidable  objection  was 
urged  by  two  of  his  aunts  a^^st 
.his  becoming  an  author, — ''Dinna 
be  an  author;  they  are  aye  pair!** 
The  objection  brings  to  light  the 
very  sensible  view  that  Scotch  peo- 
ple take  of  a  literary  career.    Nicoll 
met  this   pungent  argument  well ; 
his  was  the  reply  of  a  stout-hearted 
vouth    bent  on  doing    something 
lasting  in  life  and  literature.— "  In 
this  world  s  goods  they  may  be,  but 
they  have  better  riches  than  these. 
At  least  my  works  will  not  hinda 
my  riches ;  for  I  sit  down  to  write 
when  others    go   to   sleep,  or  to 
amuse  themselves ;  and  I  find  my- 
self fitter  to  do  my  work  after  half 
a  night*s  writing  than  others  afta 
half  a  nights  idiotical  amusement, 
or  worse  debauchery."     Excessive 
toil  as  well  as  debaudiery  has  seven 
penalties  to  pay,  which  ambitious 
youths  never  dream  of.    His  hota 
years  form  a  sad  tale,  how  his  s)^ 
tem  got  strained  with  the  editorial 
duties,    greatly    increased  by  the 
tumult  and  excitement  of  a  tre* 
mendous    political    contest;   how 
work,  which  had  been  of  all  ihmp 
most  pleasant,  became  most  iii- 
some;  how  he  wrote  his  last  leading 
articles  in   bed  propped    up  with 
pillows,  his  frame   quivering  and 
perspiring  with  disease ;  how  be 
longed  for  a  breath  of  Scotch  air 
and  a  sight  of  his  mother;  and  bow 
he  reached  Edinburgh  only  to  die. 
with    some    verses    pencilled  on 
death : — 


"  Death  is  upon  me,  yet  I  fe"  ^f  P^'i 
Open  my  chambei-window, !»  »» 

look  . , 

Upon  the  silent  vales ;  the  sunny  gww 

That  fills  each  alley,  dose,  and  cupi«- 

wood  nook,  . 

I  know  them,  love  them,  mourn  nw 

them  to  leave,  .  •. 

Existence   and  its  change  xny  ^ 

cannot  grieve !  *' 
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Ad  incident  of  his  illnesa  deserves 
repetition,  as  it  illustrates  the  strong 
attachment  that  existed  between 
Nicoll  and  his  mother.  She  had  no 
monej  to  pay  the  expenses  attendant 
on  a  joumej  from  Perthshire  to 
Leeds  to  visit  him  in  his  illness, 
bat  the  terribly  anxious  mother 
earned  sufficient  money  by  reaping, 
or,  in  her  own  words — *'  I  shore  for 
the  siller/'  How  strong  and  deep 
is  a  mother's  love ! 

To  a  stranger  he  wrote,  "  I  have 
written  my  heart  in  my  poems ;  and 
rode,  unfinished,  and  hasty  as  they 
are,  it  can  be  read  there."  This 
self-estimate  is  a  happy  and  correct 
one.  His  poems  are  all  effusions 
of  a  healthy,  warm,  patriotic  heart, 
whieh  loved  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  common  life,  and  pourtrayed  the 
Banners  and  customs  of  that  class 
of  the  nation  he  so  devotedly  ad- 
mired—the  peasantry  of  Scodand. 
His  wealth  of  fancy,  his  love  of 
leenery,  his  quiet  humour,  and  his 
keen  insight  into  character  are 
pkunly  observable  in  the  two  hun- 
dred closely  printed  pages  of  his 
poems*  In  his  verse  the  poor  man's 
life  and  home  become  elevated. 
His  earnestness  has  made  many  a 
Seotdi  working  man  and  woman 
better  and  happier.  He  is  a  poetic 
preacher,  teaching  in  vei'se  what 
her  ministers  teach  in  prose. 

As  a  pure  poet  his  place  is  inc(m- 
-tiderable ;  his  muse  lacks  the  finish, 
ttMl  wants  the  laborious,  careful 
touches,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mon thoughts  and  common  verses, 
iHuch  the  skilful  poet  alone  studi- 
OQsl  J  gives.  A  taste  too  easily  pleased , 
s  hasty  style,  thoughts  voluminously 
expressed,  all  tend  to  lessen  his 
nputation.  His  poems  bear  many 
of  those  faults  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  men  who  have  no  criti- 

'  cal  ability ;     and    had   ^ey    but 
P^sed  through  the   crucible  of  a 

,  critical  mind  as  they  were  moulded 
into  verse,  it  is  undoubted  that  he 

\    ^nld  have  reached  the  first  rank 


among  Scottish  poets.  They  are 
wanting  in  nothing  but  more  care- 
ful  and  stern  revision.  And  it  is 
in  the  same  direction  that  Ebenezer 
Elliott  was  thinking  when  he  said 
that  '*  Bums  at  his  age  had  done 
nothing  like  him."  Bums  would 
have  been,  beyond  all  question,  re- 
duced to  the  commonest  rhymester 
had  he  attempted  it ;  he  waited  his 
time,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  wide 
experience  before  he  began.  But 
such  statements  are  of  no  moment ; 
our  literatiure  is  not  so  barren 
that  we  need  weigh  a  man's  works 
by  his  age,  and  to  all  must  be  ap- 
plied the  test  of  good  workman- 
ship. 

These  two  quotations  from  Euri- 
pides when  taken  together  compress 
on  both  sides  the  life  of  David 
Oray :  **  An  overtaught  man  is  a 
nuisance  to  bis  neighbours,"  and — 
'*  Imagination  is  the  mother  of  half 
our  sorrows ;  but  imagination  is 
as  potent  as  reality."  rerbaps  no 
youth  has  lived  with  such  wild  de- 
sires for  fame  as  the  slender  Scotch 
youth  did.  Life  in  its  own  sure 
movements  was  a  century  by  £ar 
too  slow  for  him,  and  with  two  or 
three  plunges  he  fonnd  fame  in 
death.  His  life  was  passed  in  fever 
heats  of  morbid  cravings.  What 
meu  take  a  long  time  in  obtaining, 
he,  like  a  too  impetuous  youth  as 
he  was,  determined  to  clutch  in  a 
season.  Overbalanced  his  sensitive 
mind  certainly  was,  the  strings  of 
the  harp  had  been  unstrung  by  a 
too  young  hand  dashing  along  them 
striving  to  catch  his  own  impetuous 
music.  It  is  a  tale  too  sad  for 
severe  criticism. 

David  Oray  was  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  self-help,  with  its 
blinding  allurements,  should  not  be 
preached.  Spurs  are  not  required 
to  a  spirited  colt.  It  is  a  tme  sign 
of  this  age,  with  its  break-neck  pace 
of  life  and  thought,  that  of  a  youth 
full  of  self-confidence,  impatient  for 
work  and  unwilling  to  wait  for  the 
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harvest,  not  content  but  he  mast 
have  in  his  hand  the  fruit  in 
springtime.  No  true  confidence 
this  which  cannot  in  faith  trust  to 
his  own  work  in  the  meantime; 
no  hero  he  who  cannot  yaliantly 
overcome  difficulties  bj  strong,  per- 
sistent labour ;  and  no  man  he  who 
raves  at  the  world  as  a  maudlin 
schoolgirl.  Character  he  wanted 
also,  but  David  Qray  died  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  who  can 
look  for  a  full-developed  hero,  or  a 
strong  manliness  at  that  age,  espe- 
cially in  a  poet  ? 

Gray  was  a  child  of  the  country, 
bom  in  one  of  a  group  of  roadside 
bouses  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  Glasgow.  His  father  was  an 
industrious  weaver.  ''At  a  distance 
of  some  miles  to  the  north,"  writes 
his  excellent  biographer,  Mr.  Hed- 
derwick,  "  was  the  noble  outline  of 
the  Campsie  ranee ;  villages  of 
smoking  industry  dotted  the  valley 
and  plain ;  to  the  south-west  Glas- 
gow toiled  all  the  week  under  its 
cloud,  and  consecrated  the  listening 
Sabbath  with  the  faint  clang  of  its 
bells;  while  nightly  to  the  south 
the  country  was  ablaze,  and  the  sky 
reddened  with  the  numerous  blasts 
furnaces  to  which  the  west  of  Scot- 
land chiefiy  owes  its  preponderating 
wealth.  .  .  It  was  mainly  the  music 
of  his  own  little  Luggie  which  mur- 
mured melodiously  in  his  verse,  and 
which  he  began  at  len^h  fondly 
to  dream  of  linking  immortally 
with  his  name."  A  nt  home  truly 
for  a  poetic  child.  His  school  and 
college  days  found  the  lad  a  great 
reader,  and  a  great  lover  of  nature, 
and  always  framing  "  wild  dreams 
of  literary  ambition."  The  editor 
of  a  city  journal,  he  startled  no  less 
with  his  poems  than  with  his  ran- 
dom letters.  His  brain  was  never 
idle  in  either  thinking  over  schemes, 
poems,  books,  or  penning  letters. 
In  excited  moments  he  writes  about 
bis  poems  in  terms  such  as  these: 
**  I  think  the  poem  will  Uve,  and  so 


I  care  not  whether  I  weie  drowned 
to-morrow."  **  Better  to  bare  t 
poem  refused  than  a  poem  un- 
written." It  is  rather  strange  tiiat 
a  man  possessed  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  extreme  self-eonfideBa 
which  he  possessed  should,  notwith- 
standing, nave  applied  to  Prcrf'essQn 
Masson  and  Aytoun,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes,  the  poet  Sydney  DobeU, 
and  even  to  Mr.  Disradi,  to  get  bis 

Eoems  published.  Here  wiu  i 
umiliatmg  proceeding  Cdt  bin, 
and  showed  that  the  youth  was  do 
better  than  any  inflated  local  poet 
His  epistles  were  crammed  fml  d 
conceit.  For  instance,  he  oooBj 
addressed  DobeU  in  these  terms  ^- 

"  FirH:  Cleeve  Tower  I  tdn  ti 
be  a  pleasant  place,  clothed  witii 
ivy,  and  shaaed  by  ancestnl 
beeches;  at  all  events,  it  ii 
mightilv  different  from  my  mo- 
ther's house.  Let  that  be  ^ 
tinctly  understood. 

** Second:  I  am  a  poet  Let 
that  also  be  distinctly  understood."^ 

And  on   he  goes    in   a  similv 
bombastic  style — a  poetic  style  oe^ 
tainly.    That  this  was  part  of  tbi 
man  seems  manifest ;  it  recurs  »gui 
and  again  in  his  letters.   On  anoi^ 
occasion  he  foolishly  said,  and  tb^ 
to  a  well-known  poet,  **  I  tell  roi 
that  if  I  live,  my  name  and  &iQS 
shall  be  second  to  few  of  snj  ag^ 
and  to    none    of   my   own  a^*' 
Pleasant  words  these    must  bill 
been  to  Mr.  DobeU,  to  be  told  bji 
mere  stripling  that  he  was  to  IN 
outdone  by  his   audacious  corr# 
spondent — an  unknown  lad 
in  a  roadside  cottage  in  the  west 
Scotland.  Only  a  remarkable  ji 
could  have  penned  such  wordi 
the    author    of   *' Balder,"    " 
Eoman,"  <&c    But  other  sentesoi 
show  tkat  in  his  tragedy  of  li 
there  was  a  good  desi  of 
interwoven.      "When  my  bipgi 
phy  falls  to  be  written,  will  M 
this  same  *  self-confidence '  be  ofl 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  n 
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intdlectual  development  ? ''  There 
be  strikes  a  Btratnm  of  correct  self- 
judgnient,  which  is  amusing  in  its 
eoneeit;  there  is  something  infi- 
oiieljr  touching  in  a  lad  talking 
about  his  hiographj  being  written, 
tnd  there  is  also  in  that  sentence 
something  reiy  ludicrous  in  his 
eatching  so  well  the  prominent 
featare,  repulsire  in  its  prominence, 
of  bis  own  character,  that  of  an 
excessire  vanity  and  morbid  self- 
confidence.  "  I  am  so  accustomed," 
be  sajs, "  to  compare  my  own  men- 
tal progress  with  that  of  such  men 
asSha^peare,  Ooethe,and  Words- 
worth, that  the  dream  of  my  youth 
wUl  not  be   fuMlled  if  my  fame 

3aal  not,  at  least,  that  of  the  latter 
these  three."  These  were  Mis 
dreams  at  one  time.  How  wild  and 
profitless !  Bat,  however  ridiculous,*" 
theyundoubtedly  formed  anintrinsic 
part  of  his  intellectual  life  and  de- 
Telopment.  To  account  for  this, 
his  hfe  had  not  been  passed  entirely 
in  retirement  among^he  companion- 
ship of  books ;  he  had  received  an 
education  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  had  many  young  and 
coltared  friends.  To  them  this 
featore  of  his  character  could  not 
bare  been  repulsive,  knowing  as 
tbej  did  bis  everyday  thoughts,  but 
as  tbej  come  to  a  reader's  know- 
ledge for  the  first  time  in  their  ful- 
ness, and  forming,  as  th^  do,  the 
hirgest  proportion  of  his  prose 
thoogbts,  they  tend  to  represent 
to  us  a  character  swaged  by  the 
wild»it  and  most  fanciful  dreams. 
His  desires  for  ambition  and  giddy 
&me  bad  but  too  plainly  taken 
complete  possession  of  his  whole 
thoagbt8~-desires  which  nature  had 
not  endowed  him  with  capacity  to 
63^ecQte.  Nor  can  his  own  words, 
'^1  speak  thus  because  I  feel 
power,"  be  taken  as  a  complete 
»Mwer  to  these  strictures.  It  may 
certainly  be  said  that  had  he  been 
spared  longer  he  would  have 
accomplished  greater  things  than 


80^- 

he  did,  but  the  consciousness  i^ 
power  is  verv  deceptive. 

Further  bursts  of  that  melo- 
dramatic tone  are  observable,  which 
he  said  haunted  him  *'  like  an  evil 
spirit."  He  reaches  even  greater 
heights  of  sheer  boasting  in  these  '  <•' 
words :  "  Westminster  Abbey  I  If 
I  live  I  shall  be  buried  there — so 
help  me  Ood ! "  Such  egotism  has 
never  yet,  during  the  whole  world's 
existence,  been  known  to  belong 
to  a  great  genius.  But  the  youth 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  such  loose 
talk.  And  in  strange  contrast  are 
the  words  written  some  time  after, 
'*When  I  read  Thomson  I  despair." 
Here  we  find  that  his  previous 
boasted  feelings  of  power  played 
him  false ;  they  were  feelings  of  a 
man  who  had  plainly  been  their 
slave,  and  are  shown  to  have  been 
built  on  a  poor  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  genius  and  talent  who  had 
lived  even  shortly  before  him. 

His  latter  days  are  well  known ; 
his  wild  visit  to  London  iu  an  aim- 
less, hopeless  quest  after  literary 
reputation ;  his  rashness  in  sleeping 
all  night  in  Hyde  Park  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  fatal  disease ; 
his  desperate  struggles  for  life,  his 
return  nome,  his  determined  polish- 
ing of  **The  Luggie,"  his  only 
legacy — **It  is  all  I  have";  the 
penning  of  his  own  epitaph,  and 
then  ai^r  days  of  travail  and  sleep- 
less nights  followed  his  final,  long 
Quietus!  The  sap  of  life  was 
arained  wildly  and  madly.  In  his 
old  home  the  ambitious  lad  slipped 
out  of  life  near  those  scenes  he 
loved  so  well  and  wove  in  verse. 
The  noblest  and  truest  advice  he 
received  was  that  from  his  patron, 
Lord  Houghton,  the  biographer  of 
Keats :  '*  I  must  expect  you  to  be 
brave  and  resigned,  and  to  feel  that 
above  being  a  poet  is  the  power  of 
being  a  man."  This  aim,  in  all 
truth  it  must  be  said,  he  never 
achieved,  or  to  use  his  own  true 
words : — 
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'*  Poor  meagre  life  is  mine,  meagre  and 

poor  ! 
Rather  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown 

away." 


*'  The  sweet  heginning  of  a  tale  un- 
known ; 

A  dream  imspoken ;  promise  tmfol- 
filled." 

And  equally  true  were  the  lines  of 
his  own  epitaph,  which  were  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  death : — 

**  Below  lies  one  whose  name  was 
traced  in  sand/' 

Very  beautiful  were  the  concluding 
words : — 

"In  Eden  every  flower  is  hlown. 
Amen." 

His  poems  have  "been  greatly 
over-estimated,  and  their  vahie  is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  judged 
correctly,  since  regret  at  his  early 
death  is  getting  faint.  Few  minor 
names  have  caused  such  a  talk 
among  the  youths  of  Scotland  as 
his  has  done,  especially  in  tbe  west. 
**The  Luggie^'  displays  little  or 
none  of  that  originality  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  one 


who  has  been  regarded  as  a  nev 
singer  ^  it  is  more  the  work  of  a 
painter  than  a  poet  proper,  and  ii 
for  the  most  part  composed  of 
snatches  of  description,  mingled 
with  short  essays  of  youthful 
thoughts  and  comnaon  reflections. 
Its  riches  and  beauties  are  the 
luxurious  raptures  of  a  poet's  first 
love  in  his  own  skill,  and  the  Itn- 
guage  is  a  display  of  words  rather 
than  wealth  of  thought.  His  fifih 
sonnet  stands  out  as  his  best 
eflbrt,  and  wiU  be  remembered 
when  ^*  The  Luggie  "  is  forgotten. 
His  poems  have  suffered  sererely 
from  overpraise.  **The  Luggie" 
is  an  ordinary  descriptive  poem  of 
very  ordinary  power.  Hard  it  may 
be  to  state,  yet  true  it  i?,  that 
David  Gray  in  that  poem  did  bot 
very  ordinary  work  with  some  very 
startling  expressions.  The  world 
took  him,  a  mere  youth,  at  the  high 
value  which  he  put  upon  himself, 
and  it  will  apparently  take  some 
years  longer  ere  it  will  stagger  btck 
into  its  old  vantage-ground,  and 
mete  out  his  worth  by  his  works, 
and  not  by  his  own  conceits  and 
bombast. 

"  Some  deemed  him  wondrons  wise,  aad 
some  believed  him  mad."* 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  MUNSTER  CIRCUIT. 


By  J.  EOBEBICJC   OTl*AJTAGAK,   BaBBI8TEB-AT-LiW. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fob  nearly  the  entire  firsfc  quarter 
of  the  present  centnrj  bands  of 
lawless  men  named  Whiteboys,  or 
Bockites,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Monster  Circuit.  They  went  in 
Range,  usually  with  veiled  or 
blackened  faces,  wearing  white  shirts 
or  women's  petticoats  over  their 
clothes — whence  they  were  called 
white  boy  s.  They  visited  the  houses 
of  farmers  who  had  taken  land  from 
which  the  former  tenant  was 
encted,  and  either  murdered  or  ill- 
treated  the  new  tenant,  and  his 
family  Sometimes  their  atrocity 
induced  them  to  bam  the  house  and 
all  that  were  within.  Sometimes 
they  contented  themselves  with 
putting  the  farmer  to  his  oath  not  to 
hold  the  land — or  merely  took  any 
iirearms  that  happened  to  be  in  the 
house.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  dinturbed  time,  my  father  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  accommodating 
the  troops  detached  from  the  head- 
quarters garrison  of  Permoy,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  where  he  was  Bar- 
rack Master,  and,  at  one  period,  no 
less  than  twenty-two  of  these  out- 
stations  had  to  be  visited  by  him 
once  a  month.  He  was  of  active 
habits,  and  usually  rode  unattended, 
often  traversing  the  country  at  night, 
when  returning  from  distant  sta- 
tions. Though  he  often  encountered 
parties  of  Whiteboys,  he  was  so 


Popular  he  never  was  molested, 
'hat  he  was  well  known  as  an 
officer  on  duty  was  evident  **  Good 
luck  to  ye,  captain,  you're  on  your 
duty,''  was  the  usual  salutation. 

In  the  month  of  September, 
1823,  a  report  was  made  to  him  of 
a  frightful  murder  in  his  district, 
and,  accompanied  by  General  Sir 
Thomas  Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.,  com- 
manding the  Fermoy  garrison,  and 
Mr.  James  Plunkett,  afterwards 
Q.C.,  then  on  a  visit  to  my  father, 
he  started  for  the  scene  of  the  out- 
rage. 

The  road  from  Fermoy  to  Kildo- 
rerv  runs  near  the  river  Punch  eon, 
and  a  small  road,  or  bohereen,  leads 
to  a  place  called  Lisnasrourneen, 
between  Eockmills  and  Kildorery. 
Not  far  from  Lisnagourneen  stood  a 
house  of  more  elaborate  architec- 
ture than  the  farmhouses  in  the 
country.  It  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted at  this  time.  It  was  occu- 
pied, however,  by  a  family  of  tho 
name  of  Franks,  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  and  only  child — a 
son,  grown  to  manhood — and  their 
servant*  girl.  They  were  respect- 
ably connected,  the  head  of  the 
family  residing  at  the  ancestral 
seat,  Carrig,  near  Mallow.  Mr. 
Franks,  the  occupant  of  the  house 
near  Lisnagourneen,  was  employed 
in  farming,  and  also  acted  as  agent 
over  part  of  the  vast  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Kingston. 

His  only  son,  a  well-looking,  well- 
20—2 
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conducted  youth,  also  attended  to 
the  farm,  and  was  deemed  a  good 
match  in  the  country.  He  found 
favour  in  the  affection  of  a  Miss 
Kearney,  reputed  an  heiress.     Her 

Property  was  a  large  farm  held  by 
er  late  father,  who  had  died  a  few 
years  before  1823.    Her  step-sister, 
by  his  first  wife,   was  married  to 
Mr.  Keeffe,  who  managed  the  farm, 
and  looked  with  jealousy  upon  any 
suitor  to  this  Miss  Kearney,  who, 
if  she  was  married,  might  deprive 
him  of  the  rights  and  emoluments 
he  then  enjoyed.    As  Miss  Kearney 
plainly     saw   the    object    of   Mr. 
Keeffe  was  to  oppose  her  marriage, 
and  that  her  only  chance  of  getting 
her  property  iuto  her  own  control 
or  enjoyment  was  to  set  a  husband, 
she  was  quite  disposed  to  favour  the 
suit  of  young  Mr.  Franks,  and  as 
she   did   not  wish  to  deprive    her 
step-sister  of  the  house  in   which 
she  lived  with  Mr.  Keeffe,  it  was 
arranged  that,  during  the  life  of  her 
sister,  young   Mrs.  Franks  would 
reside  with  her  husband's  parents. 
In    order    to    provide    a   suitable 
dwelling    for   his    wealthy    bride, 
young  Mr.  Franks  employed  a  con- 
tractor to  build    the    house  near 
Lisnagourneen.    The    old    couple, 
who  liked   their  future   daughter, 
eagerly  watched  the  progress  of  the 
building.     They  looked  forward  to 
happy  days  passed  in  the  society  of 
their  beloved  children,  and,  as  the 
work  drew  near  completion,  thought 
to  hasten  the  workmen,  by  partially 
occupying  the  house. 

The  parlour  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  dry  for  dwelling  in  with 
safety,  so  the  family  had  their'meals 
in  the  kitchen,  and  slept  in  the  bed- 
room upstairs.  They  were  homely 
iu  their  habits  and  of  domestic 
tastes.  They  sat  at  their  humble 
dinner  on  that  September  evening, 
and,  when  the  shades  of  coming 
night,  darkened  the  room,  a  candle 
was  lighted;  and  we  may  well 
imagine    they     were     happy   to- 


gether. This  tranquillity  was  rudely 
broken.  Two  men  of  threatening 
appearance  entered  the  kitchen. 
One  bore  a  formidable  boraeman'a 
pistol — the  other  had  the  dreaded 
symbol  of  Whiteboys — a  shirt  otct 
Tiis  clothes.  The  servant  girl,  Mary 
Myers,  crouched  under  a  table  near 
the  wall,  where  the  light  did  not 
penetrate,  and  there,  herself  un- 
seen, beheld  and  heard  all  tliat 
occurred.  The  men  roughly  de- 
manded ''the  firearms  in  the  house." 
"  I  dedare  to  Gh)d,"  replied  Mr. 
Franks,  **  there  are  no  arms  of  any 
sort  in  the  house." 

"No!  indeed,"  said  his  son, 
"  they  are  all  at  Mr.  Smyth**— at 
Castle  Widenham,  but  we  can  send 
for  them,  and  you  shall  haye  tbem." 
Several  stout-looking  men  now 
blocked  up  the  little  hall,  evidently 
of  the  same  gang,  for  one,  dressed 
in  a  green  coat,  with  white  trousers 
— who  seemed  the  commanding 
officer,  hearing  what  young  Mr. 
Franks  said,  instantly  exclaimed, 
•*  'lis  not  for  arms  you  want  to  send, 
but  for  the  soldiers.  Come  in, 
boys,  and  do  your  duty."  At  this 
order  nine  or  ten  more  rushed  into 
the  kitchen.  They  were  armed, 
and  as  they  raised  their  guns,  poor 
Mrs.  Franks  cast  herself  before  her 
son  so  as  to  shield  him  from  tfae 
contents  of  these  weaoons.  One 
of  the  ruffians  seized  ner — threw 
a  white  apron  round  her  head,  and 
strangled  her.  Father  and  son 
were  instantly  shot  dead,  and  then, 
happily  for  her,  not  seeing  the 
terrified  servant — the  murderers 
departed. 

What  a  sight  was  presented  to 
my  father  and  his  companions  when 
they  entered  that  cottage  next 
day.  The  three  bodies  of  father, 
mother,  and  son  lay  as  they  fell 
The  little  room  was  soon  filled  by 
magistrates,  police,  and  the  peasan- 
try, all  horror-stricken  at  the  fea^ 
fill  crime.  Of  course  it  was  a 
"Whiteboy  offence,  and  many  reasons 
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were  assigned  far  tbe  perpetration. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Woodward,  Rector  of 
tbe  parish  of  Glaaworth,  ascribed  it 
to  Mr.  Franks  having  had  to  deal 
harshly  with  several  of  the  default- 
ing tenants  on  the  Kingston  estates. 
Others  thought  Mr.  Keeffe,  who  it 
will  be  remembered  was  married  to 
the  half-sister  of  Miss  Kearney, 
might  have  employed  the  murderers 
toremove  tbe  young  suitor  out  of  the 
wtj.  The  police  were  soon  at  work, 
and,  at  the  Spring  Assizes  for  the 
Coanty  of  Cork,  held  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1824,  three  men,  brother», 
lumed  Patrick,  Maurice,  and  John 
CrooiD,  were  iudicted  before  Mr. 
Justice  Torrens,  for  these  barbarout 
murders. 

Tbe  chief  evidence  against  tbe 

prnoners  was  that  unreliable  one — 

in  approver.   His  name  was  Edward 

Maguer.    He  swore  that  the  pri- 

Moers  were  the  men  who  asked  him 

to  join  in  the  murder  of  the  Franks 

fiunily.    That  he  consented  to  go 

with  the  party,  and  they  all  went 

to  tbe  new  bouse.     He  disguised 

himself  by  wearing  a  woman's  cap 

and  a  gown.    Patrick  Cronin,  one 

of  tbe  prisoners,  had  on  a  shawl  and 

tn  apron.     The    Cronins  had  for 

arms    bayonets    on    sticks.      He 

carried  a  pistol.     When  he  entered 

the  kitchen,  the  father,  mother,  and 

8on  were  sitting  round  a  table.     A 

lighted  candle  and  a  jug  waa  upon 

it.    They  asked  for  firearms.     Mr. 

Franks  said  "  they  had  none  in  the 

boose ;  that  they  had  sent  them  to 

Mr.  Smyth's,  but  he  would  send  for 

them."    They  tied  a  shawl  round 

Mrs.  Franks's  face,  to  hinder  her 

from   shouting    while    they    were 

shooting  the  rest.     Patrick  Gronin 

flong  the  jug  at  Mr.  Franks's  face, 

and  then  witness  fired  his  pistol  at 

him.    It  was    loaded    with  slugs. 

Patrick  Cronin  struck  Mr.  Franks 

with  the  poker  when  he  fell.    Young 

Mr.  Franks  took  up  a  chair  to  try 

and  defend  himself,  but    a    blow 

broke  his  arm.    He  was  then  beaten 


till  he  died.  Mr^.  Franks  was 
strangled.  The  three  prisoners 
took  an  active  share  in  the  killing. 
This  evidence  wa?,  in  the  main,  fully 
corroborated  by  Mary  Myers,  the 
servant. 

Dr.  Piddel,  of  Kildorery,  proved 
he  examined  the  three  bodies.  Mr. 
FrankSr  senior,  had  been  shot  in 
the  breast;  his  skull,  also,  waa 
fractured*  Mr.  Franks,  junior,  had 
his  arm  broken,  and  his  head  showed 
some  wounds.  Mrs.  Franks  died 
from  suffocation. 

The^ury  found  the  three  prisoners 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  they 
weve  executed.  They,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  protested  their  in- 
nocence of  the  crime. 

Su^picfon  still  clungtoMr.Keefie, 
and  he,  together  with  a  man  named 
Thomas  Bourke,  were  tried  at  the 
Autumn  Assizes  for  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  the  18th  August,  1825, 
charged  before  Baron  Pennefather 
with  the  triple  murder.  In  stating 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  Mr. 
Sergeant  G-oold  alluded  to  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Keeffe's  connexion  with  the 
Kearney  family,  and  his  being  op- 
posed to  the  match  between  Miss 
kearney  and  the  deceased,  young 
Mr.  Franks.  The  character  of  the 
Franks  wa*)  that  of  being  severe 
landlords,  and  the  learned  Sergeant 
described  the  outrage  as  I  have 
already  related  it. 

Timothy  Murphy,  another  ap- 
prover, gave  evidence  in  this  case. 
He  was  examined  by  Mr.  Quin. 
He  identified  the  prisoner,  Thomas 
Bourke,  as  one  of  the  gang  who 
committed  the  murder,  but  did  not 
recognise  Keeffe.  O'Connell  de- 
fended the  prisoners,  and  obliged 
Murphy,  the  approver,  to  admit  his 
participation  in  so  many  deeds  of 
guilt  that  Baron  Pennefather  said 
'<  it  was  unnecessary  to  crods-ex- 
amine  him  further.*' 

A  witness,  named  Glover,  iden- 
tified Keeffe  as  having  been  present 
at  the  murder.    He,  however,  was 
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not  deemed  a  truBtworthy  witness. 
He  admitted,  on  crosa-examina* 
tion  by  O'Connell,  *'  tbat  be  was 
employed  in  Mr.  Eranka^s  service; 
tbat  for  several  days  before  tbe 
murder  be  knew  of  tbe  intended 
crime,  yet  be  gave  no  biut  or 
warning  to  bis  master." 

Mary  Myers,  tbe  servant-maid| 
also  identified  Keefie  as  one  of  tbe 
persons  who  were  present  on  tbat 
fatal  nigbt,  when  sbe  lay  uader  tbe 
table.  On  cross-examination  by 
O'Connell  sbe  broke  down  by  admit- 
iug  "tbat,  on  two  occasions,  sbe 
SNVore  sbe  did  not  see  Kee£e  tbat 
uigbt.*' 

Edward  Magner,  a  witness  in  tke 
former  trial,  was  also  examined,  but 
bis  connection  witb  tbe  Whiteboys 
rendered  bim  worthless  as  a  Crown 
witness. 

O'CoDnell  called  respectable  gen- 
tlemen as  to  character  for  bis  clients. 
They  all  concurred  in  their  belief 
tbat  Mr.  Keeffe  and  Thomas  Bourke 
were  both  men  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, and  not  likely  to  have  aided  in 
the  perpetration  of  this  atrocious 
deed.  Tbe  jury  found  them  not 
guilty. 

For  years  tbe  fate  of  tbe  Franks 
formed  a  subject  of  conversation  in 
tbe  rural  district,  aud  I  trust  never 
again  shall  this  peaceful  neighbour- 
hood be  sullied  by  so  terrible  a 
crime. 


The  Poneraile  Conspiracy,  so 
alarming  in  its  first  proportions,  so 
despicable  in  its  last  results,  forms 
a  prominent  narrative  in  our  history. 
Poneraile  is  a  well-built  and  thriv- 
ing country  town,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  a  few 
miles  from  Mallow,  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  garrison  town  of 
Buttevant.  Close  to  tbe  town  is  the 
stately  mansion  of  the  St.  Legera, 
Viscounts  BoneraUe ;  and  the  coun- 
try-seats of  the  county  families  of 
Morrougb,  Creagh,  Norcott,  Hill, 


Stawell,     Evans,    and    others  lie 
scattered  around.    These  seats,  at 
this  period   of   our  history,  were 
occupied  by  a  dashing,  fox-hunting, 
steeple-chase  riding  race,  the  elite 
of  the  Duhallow  hunt,  and  all  be- 
longing to  tbe  Protestant  Church. 
They  always  voted  for  the  candidtte 
for    the    representation    of   Cork 
county,  who  would  oppose  Catholic 
emancipation,  and,  as  that  was  the 
question  of  the  day,  were  undoabt- 
edly  looked  upon  witb  dislike  by 
tbe  lower  orders  of  the  peasantry. 
The  propensity  of  tbe  people  for 
the     possession    of    fire-arms  in- 
duced gangs  of  Eockites  to  plunder 
any  house  in  which  weapons  were 
kept,  and  their   having  them  wai 
but  the    prelude   to   using  them. 
The  details    which   I   have  lately 
given   of    the     murder    of   Major 
Going,  Mr.  Hoskins,  and  others,  in 
Limerick,  and  tbe  Franks  family 
in  Cork,  show  bow  savagely  these 
lawless  men  carried  out  their  fell 
designs,  when  they  resolved  to  slay 
the  object  of  their  bate ;  and  one  of 
the  local  gentry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Doneraile,  Mr.  George  Bond 
Low,   a  magistrate   and    Baronial 
High    Constable,    was    a    marked 
man   for    popular  aim.      He   had 
been  several  times  fired  at,  and  on 
each  occasion  shewed  a  brave  and 
intrepid  spirit.     On  returning  one 
day  from  a  country  fair,  two  Bock- 
ites,  concealed  by  a  ditch,  fired  at 
him  as  he  rode  past.     They  missed 
Mr.  Low,  but  wounded  bis  horse. 
He  quickly  threw  himself  off  the 
poor  animal,  and,  climbing  the  bank, 
saw  his  assailants   running  away. 
He  fired  a  pistol  at  the  nearest, 
but  tbe  ball  fell  short,  so  Mr.  Low 
gave  chase.    When  be  got  close  to 
them  they  baited,  turned,  and  fired 
at    their    pursuer.      They    again 
missed,  and  be  rushed  on  them,  and 
when  within  range  fired  and  shol 
one  of  the    assassins.      He   theo 
closed  with  the  other,  who  grappled 
with  him,  but  Mr.  Low  was  a  large 
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powerful  man,  and  he  succeeded  in 
making  the  Bockite  prisoner. 

At  the  Cork  Summer  Assizes, 
1829,  this  man  was  indicted  before 
Chief  Baroa  O' Grady,  for  firing  at 
Mr.  Low  with  intent  to  murder  him. 
He  was  found  guiltj  atMi  executed. 

Mr.  Low's  courage  and  daring,  in 
bringing  the  miscreants  to  justice, 
made  him  yeiy  unpopular^  and  in 
soDg  and  story  he  was  mentioned 
with  animosity.  A  ballad  with  the 
refrain, — 

"Three  cheers  for  the  man  who  gave 

the  blow ; 
That  broke  the  pate  of  (George  Bond 

l^w" — 

was  popular,  and  a  man  named 
Patrick  Daly,  commonly  called 
*•  the  spy"  made  the  following  in- 
formation before  Colonel  Hill,  an 
active  county  magistrate  of  Don- 
craile : — 

"  Deponent  sayeth — that  flonw 
time  ago  this  deponent  was  at  the 
houae  of  Denis  Duame,  publican, 
of  Doneraile,  in  company  with 
Baniel  Keeffe,  of  Ballynere,  and 
Darby  Morrison,  of  Wallstown,  and 
at  an  adjoining  table  were  sitting 
Eichard  Griffin,  of  Wallstown,  and 
John  Magner,  son-in-law  to  William 
Flion,  of  Doneraile,  William  Flinn, 
juoior,  and  a  fourth  man  unknown 
to  informant.  That  in  conversation 
Daniel  Keeffe  asked  John  Magn^ 
to  lend  him  a  guu.  The  latter 
ttked  •  for  what  purpose,  and  if  for 
fowling.'  Keeffe  replied,  *  Suppose 
•0.'  Magner  answered  'A  bad 
fowler  you  are.*  Keeffe  observed, 
*  Better  than  you,  for  the  last  Bird 
you  fired  at  you  missed.'  Darby 
Morrison  then  asked  *What  Bird 
do  you  mean?'  Magner  then 
acknowledged  'that  George  Bond 
Low  was  the  man.  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  fired  at  him,  and  missed  him, 
bat  by  the  virtue  of  my  oath  I 
hate  another  charge  ready  for  him, 
and  the  first  opportunity  I  will  be 


at  him.  If  I  cannot  get  the  oppor- 
tunity others  will,  as  there  is  not  a 
man  of  ours  at  Wallstown  and 
Droomdur  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
shoot  him..  You  ought  all  to  join 
in  it,  and  Daniel  Keeffe  you  may 
get  the  gun  from  John  Ceeffe  which 
we  took  from  Mr.  Fennell.*  Some 
moie  conversation  passed,  and  the 
party  separated. 

**  Informant  saith  that  on  Thurs- 
day, March  5th  inst.,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  Thomas  Desmond,  near 
Miltown„  farmer,  whom  informant 
knew  to  be  a  captain  of  Whiteboys, 
and  remained  there  till  Saturday, 
7th  March;  that  informant  has 
been  in  the  confidence  of  Desmond 
for  some  timepast, and  has  seen  him 
round  with  W hitebofs ;  that  Des- 
mond acknowledged  to  informant 
that  there  were  many  pikes  lately 
made  by  Patrick  Began,  of  New- 
town, and  John  Hare»  of  Corline, 
blacksmiths;  that  they  were  given 
to  himself,  Cornelius  Brusnahan, 
of  Ardglas,  farmer,  and  Daniel 
Corkery,  near  Shardrura,  farmer; 
that  they  paid  the  smith  for  making 
them;  that  if  they  wanted  one 
thousand  pounds  they  would  get  it 
from  Mr.  Murphy,  priest  of  New- 
town, and  that  it  was  some  of  the 
Catholic  rent  which  was  kept  by  the 
priest  for  that  purpose,  and  by  whose 
orders  Desmond  acknowledged  the 
pikes  were  made.  Thomas  Des- 
mond further  informed  deponent 
that  the  pikes  were  distributed  by 
him,  Brusnahan  and  Corkerv,  to 
such  of  their  friends  as  could  be 
depended  on.  Informant  saith  that 
the  priests,  since  Counsellor  O'Con- 
nell's  business,  directed  the  people 
to  provide  arms  and  pikes,  and  to 
be  ready  when  called  upon.  Infor- 
mant further  saith  that  he  met 
William  Nolan  yesterday,  10th 
March,  on  the  farm  of  Cornelius 
GKirvin  at  Knockanard ;  that  he 
acknowledged  to  informant  that  he, 
with  Edward  Yowell,  of  BathclarQ| 
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and  Edward  McOrath,  of  Sag,  were 
the  pereons  who  took  Mr.  Coote's 
double-barrel  gun  from  the  barn  at 
Knockanard,  on  Friday  nighi  ;  that 
Thomas  Howell,  labourer  to  Mr. 
Cuote,  gave  information  that  Mr. 
Ooote  left  the  gun  in  the  bam,  and 
that  Nolan,  McGrath,  and  Vowell 
the  same  night  broke  open  the  barn 
door,  and  took  the  gun,  which 
^olan  acknowledged  to  informant 
that  he  had  in  his  care." 

This  information  is  a  sample  of 
the  lawless  state  of  the  country  as 
reported  hy  Dahf  and  his  com- 
panions. Soon,  however,  it  was 
sworn  that  a  number  of  men  had 
conspired  to  assassinate  Admiral 
Evans,  Mr.  George  Bond  Low,  and 
Michael  Crea^>  Esiquire,  and  when 
Dr.  Norcott,  m  Doneraile,  with  his 
daughti  r,  were  returniog  one  night 
from  a  party  at  Old  Town,  the 
residence  of  Admiral  Evans,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven 
o*clpck,  on  a  road  near  Ballivonere 
bridge,  two  persons  fired  at  the 
carriage,  wounding  the  coach- 
man and  footman  on  the  box,  and 
sending  several  balls  through  the 
carriage.  There  was,  shortly  after, 
a  meeting  of  magistrates  held  in 
Doneraile,  the  High  sheriff,  Michael 
Greagh«  E^q.,  in  the  chair,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  entered  into,  and  a 
large  reward  —  which,  with  £200 
from  the  Lords  Justices,  amounted  to 
£732 — was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage. 
The  informations  of  Patrick  Dslj 
soon  caused  the  arrest  of  several 
persons,  who  were  committed  for 
trial,  but  it  would  appear  that 
Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  in  his  charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 
of  Cork,  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of 
1829,  did  not  entertain  as  firm  a 
belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  parties 
accused  as  the  Doneraile  gentry 
did.  He  said  that  ^'he  perceived 
that  seventeen  persons  were  charged 
with  having  participated  in  this 
conspiracy.     If  bills  in  the  case 


should  go  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  he  was  not  certain  that  they 
would,  he  besought  that  they 
should  not  be  found  without  their 
having  received  the  weightiest  con- 
sideration." The  bills  were  sent 
before  the  Grand  Jur^,  and  quickly 
found,  and  the  prisoners  were 
desirous  of  being  tried,  but,  upon 
calliui;  over  the  jury  panel  of  160 
persons,  only  31  answered  to  their 
names.  The  Crown  Counsel  Mked 
for  a  delay,  to  enable  the  sheriff  to 
procure  the  attendance  of  jurom, 
but  the  Chief  Baron  did  not  i^ish 
to  prolong  the  assizes,  so  he  would 
only  agree  to  postpone  the  cases  to 
the  following  assizes.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  suit  the  anxiety  of  tbe 
Doneraile  gentry,  and,  aware  of  tbe 
lawless  state  of  the  country,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  if  they  applied 
to  the  Iri-h  Government  for  a  special 
commission  to  try  the  conspirators 
and  secure  the  public  peace.  Tbe 
application  was  successful.  Baron 
Pennefather  and  Judge  Torrent 
were  nominated  the  judges  for  try- 
ing the  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Doherty 
Solicitor- General,  was  directed  ly 
the  Government  to  conduct  tbe 
prosecution.  Mr.  Doherty  was  a 
strikingly  handsome  man,  as  some 
one  said,  "  Over  six  feet  high  and 
every  inch  a  gentleman."  He  bad 
an  excellent  voice,  clear,  distinct, 
and  melodious.  He  possessed  con- 
siderable talent  tor  speaking,  and 
had  much  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Leinster  Circuit.  He  bad 
been  called  to  the  bar  in  1908, 
and  was  considered  to  resemble  bis 
kinsman,  the  Bight  Hon.  Gkorge 
Canning.  He  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Kilkenny,  and,  on 
the  elevation  of  Lord  Plunket  to 
the  Bench  in  1827,  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  Mr.  Joy 
became  Attorney-General,  and 
Mr.  Doherty  Solicitor- General. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Doherty  in 
the  conspiracy  cases  were  the  usual 
Crown  prosecutors  in  the  Munater 
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Circiiii,  Sei^:eant  GtK>]d  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  K.C. ;  to  these  was  added 
Mr.  B.  W.  Greene,  K.C. 

On  the  2l8t  of  October,  1829,  the 
eoontj  court  bouse  of  Cork  was 
densely  thronged.  In  the  bodj  of 
the  coart,  and  along  the  galleries, 
io  the  Grand  Jury  box,  and  in  all 
the  avenues,  county  gentlemen  clus- 
tered thick  as  bees  in  a  hive,  but 
the  lower  orders  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence ;  not  a  frieze  coat 
wu  visible.  The  commission  being 
opened.  Baron  Pennefather  charged 
the  Grand  Jury,  additional  bills 
were  sent  up.  The  prisoners  were 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  when 
their  agent,  Mr.  FitzGerald,  stated 
they  were  without  counsel,  the 
f^olicitor-G^eaeral  at  once  said,  ''if 
the  attorney  for  the  prisoners 
would  name  any  two  gentlemen  of 
fte  Bar,  the  Crown  would  take  care 
they  were  remunerated.*'  Me;»srs. 
Francis  McCarthy  and  David  E. 
Pigot,  barnaters,  were  then  t^ 
i^oed  for  the  defence.  Of  these 
^tlemen  Mr.  McCarthy  was  many 
years  the  senior.  He  possessed 
considerable  talents,  was  clear  and 
logicsl  in  his  statements,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  as  a  prac- 
titioner on  the  Munster  Circuit. 
He  was  an  excellent  speaker,  and 
liways  put  his  client's  ca^e  in  the 
Boet  favourable  light.  Uis  tastes 
were  literary,  and  convivial  like 
those  of  his  friend  and  boon  com- 
ftnioQ,  Dr.  Maginn.  Mr.  Mo- 
Qfithj  was  much  respected  by 
1^  brethren  on  circuit.  Mr.  Pigot 
»«  born  near  Kilwortb,  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  and  in  his  early  lite 
studied  medicine.  His  father.  Dr. 
Pigot,  was  a  respectable  member 
of  that  profession.  C  hanging  from 
physic  to  law,  he,  David  K.  Pigot, 
became  a  pupil  <d  the  eminent 
pleader,  Mr.  !ndd,  who  soon  dis- 
covered the  aptitude  of  his  Irish 
law  student.  Mr.  Pigot  intended 
to  remain  in  London,  and  get  called 
to  and  practise  at  the  English  Bar, 


but  a  friend,  the  late  James  Plun- 
ket,  Q.C.,  aware  how  few  of  his 
contemporaries  in  Ireland  equalled 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  law,  es- 
pecially in  the  science  of  special 
pleading,  induced  him  to  forego  this 
intention,  and  to  practise  at  the 
Bar  of  his  native  land.  Few  law 
students  took  such  great  pains  to 
acquire,  not  only  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  his  future  profession,  but 
the  most  attractive  mode  of  ad- 
dressing judges  and  juries  as 
Mr.  Pigot  did. 

At  his  residence,  the  Park,  near 
Kil worth,  he  had,  in  his  study,  a 
cheval-glaSv^,  before  which  he  prac- 
tised attitudes,  and  his  phraseology 
was  remarkable  for  flowery  and 
choice  expressions.  Though  no 
better  man  could  he  stected  for  u 
law  argument  to  the  court,  or  to 
address  a  jury  in  a  nisi  priu9  case, 
he  was  totally  unfit  for  the  defence 
of  the  Doneraile  conspirators.  He 
had  little  experience  on  circuit, 
being  but  three  years  called  to  the 
Bar.  He  had  less  in  criminal 
cases,  and,  therefore,  was  utterly 
unable  to  tackle  the  hardened  mis- 
creants who  came  recklessly  on  the 
table,  ready  to  swear  away  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  objects  of  their 
hostility,  eager  only  to  clutch  the 
rewards  offered  for  their  condem- 
nation. 

A.  jury,  highly  respectable  men, 
no  doubt,  but  exclusively  Protestant, 
wasimpanneled,  and  four  men,Leary 
Shine,  Eoche,  and  Magrath,  were 
given  in  charge.  Leary  was  about 
seventy  years  old.  He  was  tenant 
to  Mr.  Creagh,  father  of  the  High 
Sheriff',  whom  it  was  sworn  he  was 
resolved  to  murder.  He  had  been 
paying  £220  a  year  rent  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  was  greatly  es- 
teemed by  his  landlord.  Shine  was 
brother  to  a  tenant  of  Captain 
Creagh,  on  whose  land  he  lived. 
Magrath  was  brother  to  the  man 
hanged  at  the  previous  Cork  Assizes, 
for  the  attack  on  Mr.  Low,  and 
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Boche  was  a  farm  laboarer,  with 
somewhat  doubtful  character.  The 
impression  ia  Court  was,  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  put  such  a  re- 
spectable man  as  Learj  on  trial 
with  those  whose  characters  did  not 
stand  so  high  as  his. 

The  Solicitor- General  made  a 
long  and  impressive  speech  when 
stating  the  case  for  the  Crown. 
From  his  instructions  he  fullj  be- 
lieved in  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 
"Let  us  to-day,"  he  said,  **if  the 
county  be  traduced,  refute  the 
calumny ;  but  if  associations  exist 
whose  members  bound  by  oaths 
taken  in  blasphemy  and  supported 
by  bloodshed,  attempt  to  domineer 
over  all  that  is  respectable  in  the 
land,  you  cannot  be  too  speedy  and 
prompt  in  deciding  whether  you  are 
determined  to  bow  down  to  the  iron 
tyranny  of  this  vulgar  despotism, 
or  whether  your  proud  gentry,  and 
noble  yeomanry  will  rally  round 
each  other,  and  support  the  laws 
which,  if  put  into  strenuous  and 
determined  operation,  will  be  fully 
safiicient  for  the  most  ample  redrec^s 
and  reparation." 

These  magniloquent  sentences 
suffice  to  give  ray  readers  a  notion 
of  this  harangue,  which  lasted  four 
hours,  and  was  so  unlike  the  cool, 
unimpassioued  matter-of-fact  state- 
ments for  the  Crown  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  our  day,  that  several 
persons  declared  **  they  would  con- 
vict the  batch  of  prisoners  upon 
the  bare  statement  of  the  Solicitor- 
General." 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  David  Sheehan,  Patrick 
Nowlan,  Patrick  Daly,  Thomas 
Murphy,  and  Owen  Daly.  These 
men  were  all  either  accomplices  or 
spies,  and  they  swore  ''  that  Leary 
was  the  captain,  the  leading  con- 
spirator; that  in  a  tent,  at  the 
fair  of  Eathclare,  he  produced  a 
paper,  or  agreement,  for  signature 
by  all  who  consented  to  murder 
Admiral  Evans,  Mr.  Low,  and  Mr. 


Creagh.  Several  signed  the  pap^, 
and  consented  to  shoot  the  three." 
In  confirmation  of  this,  seTenl 
warnings  were  given  in  endenee. 
Mr.  Low's  steward  was  warned  doI 
to  go  with  his  master  to  the  fair  of 
Kildorery.  He^  the  steward,  in- 
formed his  master  of  this,  and  urged 
him  not  to  attend  the  fair.  Mr. 
Low  did  so  in  spite  of  the  wanung, 
and  was  fired  at,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt. Notice  that  Mr.  Creagh'* 
carriage  would  be  attacked  was 
given,  and  the  firing  at  Mr.  Nor- 
cott's,  in  mistake  of  Mr.  Creagh'^ 
which  it  closely  resembled,  was 
sworn  to.  These  detaib  were  clearW 
proved,  and  though  Messrs.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Pigot  raised  sereral 
points  upon  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  which  they  argued  with 
consummate  ability,  and  crosa^x- 
amined  the  approvers  with  much 
skill,  they  failed  to  make  any  d^ 
cided  impressiou.  In  addition  to 
those,  witnesses  already  named  Mr. 
Garvan,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Eobertp, 
Mr.  Glover,  and  some  policemen- 
all  proving  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doneraile  to  be  in  a  very  disturbed 
state — were  next  called.  Then 
the  case  for  the  Crown  closed,  and 
witnesses  were  called  for  the  de- 
fence.  They  were  chiefly  gentJe- 
men  of  respectability  residluig  in 
th*)  neighbourhood  of  Doneraile; 
Harold  Barry,  Esq.,  of  Ballyvonere; 
L-eutenantCoote;  Eev.Dr.  O'Brien, 
parish  priest  of  Doneraile,  and 
vicar-general  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cloyne:  Garrett  Nagle,  Esq.,  of 
Ballynamona  Castle ;  Arthur 
Creagh,  Esq.,  Leary 's  landlord^ 
Charies  Daly,  brother  of  Patrick 
The  evidence  of  these  witnesses 
went  mainly  to  discredit  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution.  Harold 
Barry,  a  resident  landlord,  who  had 
great  knowledge  of  the  country, 
swore  he  did  not  consider  DaWd 
Sheehan  or  Patrick  Daly  entitled 
to  credit  on  their  oaths.  Sin  Banj, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  pro- 
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pertr,  and  of  high  position  in  the 
cooDty,  wasseyerelj  cross-examined 
bf  the  Solicitor-Generals  It  ap- 
pared  that,  haying  a  natural  reluct- 
uee  to  enact  the  part  of  a  detective 

Sieemao,  in  entrapping  a  White- 
,,  be  was  asked  questions  which 
■vie  it  appear  he    himself    was 
iBspected  or   being  one    of    that 
kdj.    Other  gentlemen  swore  the 
priiidpal  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tiofl  were  such    miscreants    thej 
»ere  whollj  unworthy   of    credit, 
ttd  Patrick  Daly's  brother  swore 
*tbat  Patrick  asked  him  to  join  in 
flot^g  to  convict  the  prisoners." 
Bat  the  evidence    of   old    Mr. 
fcagh  in  favour  of  Old  Leary  was 
ilf  tbe  most  important  nature.   He 
^e  prisoner  an  excellent  cha- 
fer integrity  and  peaceable 
its.  He  declared  his  entire  disbe- 
tbat  Leary  bad  hand,act,or  part 
eoDspiring  to  murder  his  son." 
The  case  baring  closed  on  both 
Baron  Pennefather  proceeded 
fciddress  the  jury.     The  prisoners 
••idently  felt  the  importance  of  the 
Hge « address.    Leary  looked  com* 
fBKdis  be  stood,  with  folded  arms 
■^  erect  head,  firm,  yet  listening 
•ttffltifelj.      The  learned  Baron's 
6^g8  was  minute  and  rather  te- 
^ook   It  was  considered  to  incline 
Humt  the    prisoners.      The  old 
te  nid,  '^  John  Leary's  witnesses 
*^  not  examined,"  and  it   was 
^  the  prisoners  were  not  satia- 
fcd  with  their  counsel,  for  Shine 
pdaimed,  "Our  counsellors  have 
wn  bribed." 

The  jury,  after  deliberation  for 
«»  minates,  brought  in  their  ver- 
fct   They  found  all  the  prisoners 

Jodge  Torrens  put  on  the  black 
^  dread  symbol  of  death.  He 
*>ttt»ced  the  four  to  be  hanged, 
ttd  spoke  cf  the  justice  of  their 
•■>**ce.  **  Oh,  my  Lord,"  cried 
•w^ef  the  convicts,  "  there  is  no 
'"^    for  ua,  we  know  nothing  but 


CHAPTE^jiy. ^, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  magnify  the 
terror  which  seized  the  relatives  of 
the  men  yet  untried,  when  the  fate 
of  the  first  batch  of  the  prisoners 
was  thus  sealed.  They  were  aware 
of  the  infamous  character  of  the 
spies  and  informers,  and  knew  that 
no  scruples  of  conscience  would  re- 
strain these  hardened  caitiiTd  from 
what  they  called  "  swearing  up  to 
the  mark  " — so  as  to  obtain  convic- 
tions for  the  Crown.  There  was 
only  one  resource  for  the  relatives 
— only  one  barrier  between  the  re- 
maining prisoners  and  the  halter^ 
this  was  the  skill  and  legal  acumen 
of  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  Daniel  O'Con-* 
nell.  Fortunately  he  was  at  Derry- 
nane,  his  country  seat  in  the 
county  of  Kerry;  but  that  was 
ninety  miles  away,  and  there  he 
was  advertised  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  people  of  Kerry,  in  Tralee, 
respecting  the  Sub-letting  Acts,  on 
Tuesday.  But  his  advocacy  was 
the  only  one  chance  for  the  untried 
men,  and  on  the  Saturday  the  judges 
did  not  go  into  court  until  a  late 
hour.  The  Solicitor- General,  con- 
sidering  that  the  trial  of  the  next 
batch  of  prisoners  would  encroach 
on  the  Sunday,  proposed  to  adjourn 
over  until  Monday  morning.  Mr. 
M*Oarthy  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  prisoners  who 
would  be  tried  next,  but  this  the 
Solicitor- General  could  not — or 
would  not — disclose.  The  Crown, 
he  said,  had  determined  to  try  every 
one  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  the 
same  evidence  which  already  pro- 
cured the  conviction  of  the  four 
was  applicable  to  all,  the  fears  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  friends  were 
naturally  at  the  greatest  height. 

Under  these  circumstances  a 
young  farmer  named  Burke,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 
resolved  to  ride  to  Derrynane,  and 
request  0*Connell  to  come  off,  at 
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ODce,  to  Cork,  so  as  to  act  for  the 
defence  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 
He  undertook  to  be  at  Derrynane 
early  on  the  next  morning,  and  at 
five  o'clock  on  that  Saturday  after* 
noon,  mounted  on  a  strong  horse  of 
powerful  action  and  singular  en- 
durance, he  started  on  his  errand 
for  life  or  death.  On  he  sped,  heed* 
less  of  the  coming  night,  the 
lonely  road,  the  bleak  wiuds,  the 
pelting  rain. 

A  bright,  genial  sun  shone  over 
the  wild,  rock-bound  coast  scenery 
of  Derrynane,  as  O'Connell  looked 
forth  from  his  mountain  home  by 
the  billowy  sea  on  that  October 
Sunday  morning.  He  looked  over 
the  splintered  peaks  of  his  beloved 
Kerry  mountains,  and,  after  return- 
ing, heard  the  morning  mass  in  bis 
private  chapel  in  the  house.  He 
was  sitting  at  breakfast,  when  he 
WAS  told  '*  a  man,  who  appeared  to 
have  come  a  long  way,  desired  to 
see  him."  O'Connell  saw  from  his 
window  that  the  man  had  arrived 
on  horseback  ;  and  the  steaming 
flanks — the  drooping  head,  and 
chest  flecked  with  foam,  confirmed 
the  servant's  notion,  that  the  man 
had,  indeed,  come  a  long  journey. 

The  rider  was  at  once  admit- 
ted into  the  library.  Addressing 
O'Connell,  he  said,  "  I  left  Cork 
last  evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  I 
rode  ninety  miles  to  see  you.  Coun- 
sellor. The  friends  of  the  prisoners 
yet  untried  for  the  Doneraile  con- 
spiracy sent  me  for  you.  If  you 
don't  undertake  their  defence, 
Doherty  will  hang  them  all. 
Theresa  a  hundred  guineas  for  you, 
and  if  you  come  they'll  be  safe; 
if  not,  they'll  all  be  hanged." 

O'Connell  was  not  proof  against 
this  compliment,  which  expressed 
such  conndence  in  his  professional 
skill.  Though  half  a  century  had 
sped  since  he  was  born,  he  was 
bale  and  vigorous.  He  accepted 
the  retainer,  and  promised  to  start 
9t  once  for  Cork.    Burke  then  ex- 


pressed his  wish  to  go  with  tliegooj 
news,  but  O'Connell  implored  hin| 
in  compassion  to  his  good  hone,  i 
not  for  himself,  to  take  food 
rest.     In  case  that  Burke  mii 
reach  Cork  before  himself  O'C 
nell  wrote  a  short  note  to  the  [ 
oners'  attorney,  informing  him,** 
would  attend  to  defend  the  i 
ing  prisoners,  as  fast  as  hone  < 
draw  him  ;'*  and  then,  after  a  f 
hours*  rest,  elated  at  his  ma 
William  Burke  commenced  bis  i 
turn  journey.     Eager  looks 
cast  on  the  road  to  Kerry,  from  | 
early  hour  on  that  Monday 
ing.     When  Burke  was  descried  i 
question,  "  What  news,  Will 
came  from  many  a  tonsne. 
response,  "  O'Connell  wifl  be 
in  an  hour,"  elicited  a  shout  t 
rang  through  the  morning  air. 
was  taken  up  in  Blackpool,  and^ 
verberated  through  George's  S^ 
and  echoed  from  Patrick  Street, J{ 
Grand  Parade,  and  the  fikmth  I 
The  joyous  news  pierced  the  1 
dungeons,  and  awoke  hope  in  1 
oppressed  hearts  of  the  pria 
awaiting  their  trial.     The  bti 
sons,  and  brothers — wives,  i 
and  sisters,  fell  on  their  knees  and 
thanked  G-od  that  their  dear  ooai 
would  yet  again  breathe  the  free 
air  of  their  native  fields. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  0*Coimd 
was  quickly  on  the  road  for  Cork. 
He  selected  a  gig  aa  the  iigbtesl 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  drove 
through  the  glorious  scenery  of  tbe 
picturesque  region  which  nera 
impressed  him  more  than  on  thai 
night  jonrney  by  Eallamey  an^ 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lee 
O'Connell  described  the  contnel 
between  the  solemn  scenes  throogl 
which  he  passed  that  night,  and  tb( 
stern  realities  of  the  followiog  dai 
in  these  words,  ^*  At  ten  o'dod 
that  morning,  after  that  gloriooi 
feast  of  soul,  alas  I  I  found  mjsel 
settled  down  among  all  the  rtfcal 
ities  of  an  Irit»h  court  of  justice." 
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8h(ntij  after  nine  o'clock  on  that 
Mondaj  iDomiDg,  26th  October, 
1S29,  tbe  judges,  Baron  Peuue^ 
kher  and  Judge  Torrena,  took 
tieir  aeata  on  tbe  bench.  There 
tu  eoDsiderable  despondency 
iBOog  men  of  all  classe^i,  from  the 
^  Hvi  that  a  Proieatant  clergymen, 
Hoed  Going,  was  inhumanly  mur- 
faed  00  the  previous  day,  near 
Implemore,  in  Tipperary.  It  was 
toQgfat  this  savage  murder  would 
hheace  the  minds  of  the  jurors, 
Ilk  ought  to  Judge  coolly,  and  to 
Imt  impartial!}'.  When  the  judges 
their  seats,  four  men,  Edward 
well-dressed,  respecta- 
ing  farmer,  of  large  stature 
bereulean  build — Barrett,  Wal- 
ind  Tyrell,  all  decent-looking 
were  placed  at  the  bar  of  the 
Conners  looked  around  him 
an  unembarrassed  air,  while 
flompaDions  seenoed  not  quite  so 
'  at  their  eaae.  The  attorney 
the  priKonera,  addressing  the 
said :  **  My  lords,  an  express 
ger  ha$)  just  brought  me  a 
twin  Mr.  O'Counell,  infonn- 
te  he  will  be  in  Cork  this 
being  retained  for  the 
I  pray  your  lordships 
PMtpone  the  trial  of  these  men 
i  ihort  time,  as  I  am  sure  he 
ke  here  presently.*' 
^r  a  brief  consultation,  Baron 
ither  said  :  **  We  cannot 
proceeding  with  the  trial,  as 
■  really  so  much  to  be  done." 
the  jury  was  being  sworn, 
M'Garthy,  the  counsel  for  the 
endeavoured,  as  much  as 
to  create  delay,  being 
that  the  prisoners  might 
the  benefit  of  O'Conneirs 
The  judges  saw  through 
ifes,and  Judge Torrens,  with 
maticair,  observed  "  that 
the  business  of  the  Court  to 
delay  and  defeat  artifice.'' 
&ir  jury  was  at  length  im- 
ed,  and  the  8olicitor-Gen- 
twameheed  his  address  to  the 


jury,  when,  amid  loud  and  continued 
cheers,  which  vires  acquint  eimdo, 
actually  seemed  to  drown  the  son- 
orous tones  of  the  Solicitor-General, 
the  tall  form  of  O'Connell,  dust- 
stained  and  travel-soiled,  strode 
into  the  bar  seats  of  the  Cork 
court-house.  He  bowed  cour- 
teously  to  the  judges,  and  his 
salute  was  returned  most  kiudly 
by  his  old  circuit  companion.  Baron 
Pennefather  He  apologized  for 
his  unprofessional  appearance, 
which,  or  course,  was  excused,  and 
to  his  request, ''  to  be  allowed  some 
breakfast  in  Court,"  their  Lord- 
ships said,  **  Most  certainly."  A 
large  bowl  of  milk  and  some  sand- 
wiches, plentifuUv  cut,  formed  his 
morning  meal ;  wbile  he  partook  of 
the  food,  which  his  toilsome  journey 
rendered  so  necessary,  he  listened, 
with  close  attention,  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  principal  Crown  prose- 
cutor. On  hearing  a  legal  proposi- 
tion incorrectly  stated  ny  the 
Solicitor-General,  O'Connell  in- 
stantly exclaimed  (his  mouth  half- 
full  of  bread  and  milk),  *•  That's 
not  law  1 "  The  Solid  tor- General 
insisted  it  was,  and  the  Court  was 
appealed  to.  The  decision  was 
in  C'Connell's  favour.  Somewhat 
crestfallen,  the  Solicitor-General 
resumed,  to  be  again  pulled  up,  for, 
referring  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  O'Connell  knew  was  passed 
for  only  a  limited  time,  he  exclaimed, 
"  That  act  has  expired."  This  was 
blow  the  second,  and  then  the 
Solicitor- General  adverted  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Harold  Barry  on 
the  former  trial,  asserting  that  he 
had  taken  the  Whiteboy  oath,  and 
was  made  aware  of  tbe  intended 
attack  on  Mr.  George  Bond  Low. 
His  repeated  allusions  to  Mr.  Barry, 
a  well-known  country  gentleman, 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doneraile,  brought  up  O'Connell 
again,  who  remarked  "  upon  the 
hardship  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
then  state  of  the  law,  prohibiting 
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him  from  a  speech  to  the  jury,*  and 
requesting  that  the  Soh'ci tor- General 
would  not  travel  into  the  evidence 
on  other  trials,  but  confine  his 
observations  to  the  particular  case 
then  before  the  court." 

This  caused  the  Solicitor- General 
to  be  more  guarded  in  his  remarks, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  address 
was  uninterrupted. 

Nearly  the  same  witnesses  pro- 
duced on  the  former  trial  gave  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  But  they  were 
now  cross-examined  by  their  master. 
O'Connell,  always  excellent,  now 
threw  all  the  resources  of  his  acute 
and  vigorous  mind  into  his  task, 
and  unmasked,  with  unsparing 
questions,  the  Crown  witnesses.  It 
was  suggested  that  Sheehan  and 
Nowlan,  repenting  of  their  crime, 
sought  to  make  atonement  by 
bringing  their  comrades  to  justice. 
O'Connell  gave  the  character  of 
what  he  scornfully  called  **  the  re- 
pentant  sinnerSf"  from  their  own 
lips,  and  honest  men  shrank  from 
them  as  though  their  touch  was 
pollution.  The  Solicitor- General 
negatived  the  notion  that  any  con« 
cert  existed  between  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  O'Connell 
elicited  the  fact  that  Sheehan  and 
Patrick  Daly  were  constantly  found 
together  in  Dublin,  and,  more  im- 
portant, O'Connell's  acuteness  de- 
tected many  contradictions  and 
discrepancies  in  the  evidence. 
Patrick  Daly  was  rigidly  sifted, 
and  one  of  his  exclamations 
showed  how  valuable  O'Connell's 
aid  was, — "It's  little  I  thought, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  I'd  be  answering 
you  this  day ! "  Owen  Daly,  who 
was  represented  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  as  "  a  boy  of  17 — ^an  inno- 
cent youth,  who  would  hardly  have 
come  forward  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  testimony," 
turned  out  to  be  a  hoy  of  24  years 


of  agCy  and  employed  as  an  infor- 
mer  under  the  game  law?.  ¥bik 
under  cross-examination,  O'CoDoell 
declared,  with  reference  to  tbii 
Owen  Daly,  he  "  never  saw  locb 
drilling  of  icUnesset  in  all  kit 
life." 

This  called  up  the  Solicitor-Ge&- 
eral,  who  denied  the  imputatioD, 
and  censured  0*Gonne11  for  oaog 
it.  In  reply,  O'Connell  said,  **  Ex- 
ception might  be  taken  to  hit 
words,  had  he  previously  made  a 
speech  of  three  hours'  dontioD, 
commenting  upon  evidence  in  i 
manner  such  as  had  never  befon 
been  beard  at  the  Irish  bar." 

The  Solicitor- General  not  making 
any  reply,  Mr.  Bennett,  K.C.,  de» 
clared  "such  remarks  were  quiti 
uncalled  for."  But  O'CoDDell  aH 
"  ho  did  not  mean  to  suggest  tbi^ 
the  Crown  counsel  were  the  dritti 
sergeants,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Be» 
nett,  knew  perfectly  well  to  whoB 
the  epithet  applied." 

Throughout  the  day  there  vai 
constant  tilting  between  the  Solio 
tor- General  and  O'Connell.  Nd 
content  with  brow -beating  the  vil- 
nesses,  O'Connell  endeavoured  to 
brow-beat  the  Solicitor-General 
He  once  threatened  him  with  im- 
peachment before  the  House  of 
Commons  for  his  mode  of  oondoct- 
ing  this  prosecution.  On  bearing 
the  Solicitor- General  reply,** The 
allegation  is  made  uponfaUefaeti/* 
O'Connell  caught  at  the  worda,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  mocking  tooe, 
''False  facti,  Mr.  Solicitor!  How 
can  facts  be  false  ?" 

"  I  have  known  false  facta,  and 
false  men  too,"  was  the  Solicito^ 
General's  somewhat  illogical  replj. 

Another  device  of  O'ConneJl  ta 
excite  and  irritate  the  SoUcito^ 
General  was  by  imitating  the 
Anglicized  pronunciation  of  that 
gentleman.    A  Mr.  Twiss  wtaei- 


*  This  i^jastice  has  been  remedied  by  Statute  6  and  7  William  IV.  e.  114. 
Connsel'B  Act." 
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unloed  for  the  defence,  to  discredit 
the  erideDce  of  Owen  Dalj.  He 
wore  '•  that  Owen  was  not  worthy 
i  credit  on  bis  oath."  The  Solici* 
w-GcDeral  inquired,  "Had  Mr. 
hriss  been  in  court  during  the 
Hefioos  trial,  when  Owen  Daly 
jwe  evidence?** 

The  witness  replied  "  he  had." 
"Then,  sir,"  naturally  remarked 
k  Solicitor-General,  *•  it  was  your 
htj  to  have  stated  what  you  have 
ipw  told  us,  knowing  that  then,  as 
Wpr,  the  lires  of  four  fellow-crea* 
im  were  at  stake.  I'll  aak  you  no 
Iffther  question,  sir.  You  may  go 
\m  off  that  table." 
^Naw,  daunt  go  dawn,  sir,*'  ex- 
kimed  O'Connell,  mimicking  with 
i  effect  the  tones  of  the  Solici- 
tGcDeral,  and,  amid  a  roar  of 
ghter,  he  elicited  the  cause  why 
I  Twiss  was  not  produced  upon 
^  I  former  trial. 
■  Judge  Torrens  charged  the  jury 
i  this  case.  He  went  very  mi- 
My  through  the  evidence,  and 
ftl  jury  then  retired  to  consider 
leir  verdict.  After  an  interval  of 
Inrlj  an  hour,  they  were  called 
kko  eoart,  but  they  had  not  then 
igreed.  At  two  o'clock  on  Tues- 
hj  morning  they  had  only  made 
n>  their  minds  respecting  Barrett. 
a»  wn  acquitted.  The  foreman 
pid  "^  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
ikir  agreeing  with  respect  to  the 

IMCTB. 

[Ooe  of  the  jury  said  "  some  of 
p  brother  jurors  would  not  be- 
fcre  a  single  word  sworn  by  Shee- 
ite.  Nowlan,  or  the  Dalvs."  The 
Uges  sought  to  assist  the  jury  in 
pin.  They  were  compelled  to 
^r  the  jury  back  to  the  room, 
pdthey  again  returned  to  their 


The  next  day  it  was  the  same 
story.  During  the  afternoon  some 
of  the  jury  complained  of  illness, 
one  of  gout.  Physicians  examined 
the  complaining  jurors,  and  reported, 
at  six  o'clock,  *'  there  was  no  imme- 
diate danger;"  so  the  jury  were  sent 
back  once  more. 

Until  ten  o'clock  they  were 
locked  in,  and,  once  again,  the 
doctors  were  sent  to  examine  and 
report  on  their  state.  They  stated 
to  the  court,  "  that  the  juror  af- 
fected with  gout  would  be  in  pro- 
bable danger  of  death  if  compelled 
to  pass  another  night  in  the  jury- 
room,"  and  this  induced  the  judges 
to  intimate  their  intention  to  dis- 
charge the  jury. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  contended  a  judge  had  no 
power  to  direct  the  discharge  of  a 
jury  before  they  had  agreed  to  their 
verdict.  He  was  willing  the  juror 
in  danger  should  have  such  refresh- 
ment as  he  needed.  This  the  court 
refused  to  sanction.  The  Solicitor- 
General  maintained  ^  the  court  had 
the  right  to  discharge  the  jury, 
whose  lives  were  not  to  be  risked 
under  any  circumstances."  And 
thus,  after  forty  hours  sitting  to- 

f ether,  the  second  trial  of  the 
)oneraile  conspirators  ended  in  the 
disagreement  of  the  jury,  causing 
their  discharge.* 

The  following  day,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  forty  hours'  jury,  at 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  a  man 
named  Keeffe  was  placed  at  the  bar 
and  arraigned  as  a  conspirator. 

The  prisoner  declared  '^he  had 
come  to  Cork  as  a  witness  for  the 
prisoners;  that,  instead  of  being 
now  taken  up,  he  had- been  charged 
some  months  before  with  being  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  taken  be- 


The  foHowing  analTai  his  been  fnniisfaed  to  me:  — 

For  aoquittbg  Ooniior,  Ljnoh,  and  Barrett 

A^dnsi  aoqaitUng  them         

For  acquitting  all        

Agamst  acquitting  all  

Bdwtrd  Morrogb,  Beq.,  was  the  juror  for  aoqnitling  all  the  priaoners. 
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fore  magistrates  and  police-officers, 
but  that,  upon  investigation,  no  case 
was  provable  against  him,  and  he 
^ras  discharged." 

The  counsel  for  the  Grown  in- 
formed the  judges  "  that  a  bill  of 
indictment  had  been  found  against 
Koeffe  at  the  last  assizes,  and  upon 
this  he  was  now  arraigned.'' 

An  application  was  then  made  on 
behalf  of  Conner,  Lynch,  and 
Wallis,  for  a  postponement  of  their 
second  trial.  The  affidavit  on 
which  the  application  was  made 
stated  a  man  named  Denis  Heireen 
was  a  material  witness  for  the 
defence;  that  he  was  willing  to 
give  evidence,  but  had  be^n  taken 
from  the  office  of  the  attorney  for 
the  prisoners  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the 
police,  who  promised  Heireen 
should  be  forthcoming  on  the  trial 
of  Leary — but  he  was  not." 

Baron  Pennefather  said,  "The 
court  could  not  fail  to  remark  that 
*he  affidavit  was  intended  to  pro- 
dace  a  retrospective  effect,  and  be  re- 
minded the  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
that  he  told  them  if  Heireen  was 
a  material  witness  for  Leary  they 
ought  to  have  applied  for  a  poHt- 
pouement  of  his  trial  until  the 
wituesB  was  produced."  The  coun- 
sel who  defended  Leary  declared 
"  that  they  were  not  responsible, 
because  Leary  insisted  on  his 
trial  not  being  postponed."  The 
result  of  the  application  was  that 
the  trial  of  the  three  men,  respect- 
ing whom  the  jury  disagreed,  was 
pofltpoued  to  the  next  assizes. 
During  this  argument,  O'Connell 
highly  complimented  his  learned 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Francis  Mc- 
Carthy and  Pigot.  Baron  Pepne- 
fdther  also  stated  he  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  able  argument  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  on  the  previous 
evening. 

On  Thursday  four  more  were  put 
upon  their  trial.  They  were  John 
Burke,  John  Shine,  Connor,  and 
Murphy.     Burke  and  Shine  were 


farmers.  Shine  was  brother  of 
William  Shine,  obe  of  those  alreadr 
under  sentence  of  death.  The 
selection  of  the  jury  afforded  tlw 
occasion  for  the  Crown  to  chaUeoge 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability in  the  county,  such  u 
Mathias  Hendley,  Laurence  Corkn, 
James  Morrogh,  Bickard  Denj, 
&o.,  and,  an  exclusively  Protestant 
jury  being  impanneled,  the  Solici- 
tor-General again  stated  the  caae 
for  the  prosecution.  He  alluded  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  this  for- 
midable conspiracy,  and  the  dang» 
of  landlords  from  the  guilt  of  Uvne 
men.  The  evidence  to  support  the 
prosecution  was  the  same  as  in 
former  cases.  Patrick  Daly  vay 
glibly  (for,  as  practice  makes  per- 
fect, he  was  now  well  up  in  bii 
tale)  narrated  the  scene  in  the  tesfe 
at  the  fair  of  Eathdare ;  ''  hov  the 
assassination  paper  was  prodioel 
for  signature;  how  Burke  the  pri- 
soner was  there  as  a  committer 
man  ;  how  he,  Daly,  told  it  all  to 
Colonel  Hill,  and  swore  to  it  ione- 
diately  after  the  fair." 

While  Daly  was  thus  recouotiD^ 
his  now  thrice-told  tale.  Baron 
Pennefather  beckoned  to  O'Connell, 
who,  at  once,  went  towards  the 
bench  to  speak  with  the  )it^ 
They  conversed  for  a  minute  or  tvo, 
apparently  about  a  paper  which  \mj 
on  the  bench.  His  tortiship,  hsTing 
handed  the  paper  to  O'Connfell,  tb 
latter  returned  to  the  bar-seat,  ud 
read  it  to  himself.  While  thui 
engaged,  the  examination  of  the 
witness  was  suspended,  and  public 
curiosity  was  greatly  aroused  aa  to 
the  nature  and  import  of  this 
document  which  the  senior  judge 
handed  to  the  prisoners*  senior 
counsel.  Could  it  be  the  fearfid 
assassination  paper  ?  Hafing  atteo- 
tively  perused  the  paper,  O'CodmII 
rose  to  cross-examine  Patrick  Dilf. 
Having  ascertained  Cousin  Owen 
was  not  in  the  hut  at  Bathdtre 
while  the  writing  was  going  oo,  ke 
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nked  "if  the  witness  had  described 
thatent  scene  t6  the  magistrates 
tte  day  after  the  fair;  if  he  had 
mentioned  the  assassination  order ; 
if  he  had  named  the  committee- 
men."  To  these  several  queries 
the  witness  replied,  •*Tes." 
O'Oonnell  then  handed  him  the 
{iper  giren  by  Baron  Pennefather, 
and  aiiked  "  if  that  was  his  signa- 
tore."  The  witness  admitted 
^TVas  like  it*'  O'Oonnell  then 
vkeithe  wilness,  **  Had  he  told  the 
mjall  that  happened  in  the  tent  ?*' 
ib  which  Patrick  Daly  replied, 
*WeU,  then,  since  you  want  the 
whole  foundation.  Murphy  said  that 
ftwe  were  as  bad  men  in  the 
«Mmty  as  the  three  named,  that 
(Kajor  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Batwell 
Jilgbt  to  be  killed,  and  that  Mr. 
jlllniel    Clanchy     of     Charleville 

Eld  gire  £100  to  whoever  killed 
er  gentleman,  or  £200  for  the 

f  It  turned  out  that  the  deposition 

t Patrick  Daly — the  document 
ded  by  Baron  Pennefather  to 
0*Connell — while  stating  the  offer 
4Ef  Hr.  Daniel  Clanchy  (one  of  the 
tttoit  lOBpectable  Catholic  magis- 
Wea  of  the  county)  made  before 
GoioDel  Hill  the  day  after  the  fair 
of  Bathclare,  did  not  contain  one 
vtird  about  the  assassination  order. 
II  tniafpired  that  these  informa* 
f  fraa  had  not  been  returned  to  the 
fOerk  of  the  Peace,  but  that  Baron 
Iksnefather  had  to  send  for  them. 

Mr.  Owen  Daly,  the  next  wit- 
iM,  completely  contradicted  Cousin 
nt.  The  latter  swore  Owen  was 
lot  with  him  in  the  tent  at  Bath- 
Are,  while  Owen  swore  he  was, 

8o  many  important  discrepancies 
•Dated  in  the  swearing  of  the  wit- 
■wwa  for  the  prosecution  on  this 
Wal  that,  after  a  long  charge  from 
yon  Pennefather,  the  jury,  in 
TO  minutes,  brought  in  their  ver- 

■Ct  of  KOT  OinLTT. 

We  can  readily  imagine  with 
•hat  joy  this  verdict  of  an  exclu- 


sively Protestant  jury  was  hailed 
by  all  in  court.  It  was  said,  the 
judges  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it,  and  one  of  them,  addressing  Mr. 
Bennett,  said,  '*  George,  let  me  not 
see  your  £ace  here  again." 

iHeit  day,  the  Solicitor-General 
informed  the  jud^s  *'that  his 
learned  friends  and  himself  had  come 
to  the  determination  not  to  proceed 
with  any  further  trials,  and  that  the 
Crown  had  no  objection  that  the 
untried  prisoners  should  be  allowed 
out  on  bail."  This  proposal  being 
acceded  to,  the  Solicitor-General 
spoke  in  very  laudatory  terms  of  the 
gentlemen  who  promoted  these 
prosecutions.  O'Connell  compli- 
mented the  judges,  and  much  grati- 
tude was  expressed  by  the  people 
for  O'Connell's  services. 

The  execution  of  Leary,  Shine, 
Boohe,  and  Magrath  was  ruled  for 
the  14th  of  November,  but  they 
were  never  executed.  Their  sen- 
tence was  changed  into  transporta- 
tion for  life. 

At  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1830, 
Connor,  Wallis,  and  Lynch,  the 
three  men  about  whom  the  jury 
disagreed  at  the  special  commission, 
were  again  tried,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  were  defended  by  a  very 
able  criminal  lawyer,  who  subse- 
quently had  the  dock  to  himself  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  William  Deane 
Freeman.  Connor  and  WalUs  were 
acquitted,  Lynch  found  guilty  and 
hanged.  O'Connell,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1830, 
moved  for  copies  of  the  depositions 
of  Patrick  Daly  and  the  notes  of 
the  judges  who  presided  over  the 
special  commission.  He  strongly- 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  Solici- 
tor-General. But  thp  Solicitor- 
General  was  well  able  to  protect 
himself  from  any  such  attack,  and 
did  it  so  successfully  that  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority — 70  to  12. 

While   the    Crown  counsel    on 
the  Munster  Circuit  were  engaged 
21 
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on  the  Doneraile  Conspiracy  Com- 
roissioD,  the  rest  of  the  members 
were  occupied  in  redressing  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  a  member  of  the 
Bar  in  the  following  extraordinary 
way. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1829, 
James  Groke,  Esq.,  barrister,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court 
at  Bruff,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
having  been  instructed  to  appear  in 
a  civil  proceeding  to  recover  penal- 
ties under  the  statute  57  Geo.  UI. 
c.  108.  The  magistrate's  clerk,  on 
learning  Mr.  Croke  was  a  barrister, 
offered  him  the  seat  usually  occu- 
pied by  professional  gentlemen, 
which  Mr.  Croke  declined.  The 
presiding  justices  of  the  peace 
were  Darby  O'Grady  and  Michael 
Bevan,  Esqs.  When  the  case  in 
which  Mr.  Croke  was  retained  was 
called,  he  informed  the  bench  ''that 
he  appeared  as  counsel.''  Mr. 
O'Graay  said  **it  was  a  rule  estab- 
lished by  the  court,  that  counsel 
should  not  be  heard."  To  this  Mr. 
Croke  replied,  **  It  was  a  rule  which 
might  be  departed  ^  from."  Mr. 
O'Grady  remarked,  "We  have 
made  the  rule  and  shall  not  depart 
from  it."  Mr.  Croke  answered, 
''  He  thought  such  a  rule  was  un- 
constitutional." 

This  observation  seems  to  have 
annoyed  the  magistrate,  for  Mr. 
O'Grady  responded,  *'  What  signi- 
fies to  us  what  you  think?" 

This  aroused  Mr.  Croke,  who 
said,  **  What  he  thought  was  of  as 
much  consequence  as  what  the 
magistrate  thought." 

IJpon  this,  Mr.  O'Grady,  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow-magistrate, 
ordered  the  police,  who  were  in 
attendance,  to  "  take  the  counsellor 
and  put  him  in  the  dock,"  which 
order  was  instantly  obeyed.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Croke  felt  highly  indig- 
nant. He  was  placed  before  all  the 
people,  in  the  dock  appropriated  to 
felons,  and  then  occupied  by  a  roan 
who  had  been  sentenced.     When 


the  justices  considered  'Hbe  coun- 
sellor "  had  apprehended  the  differ- 
ence between  a  justice  on  the 
bench,  and  a  member  of  the  Bar, 
one  of  them  proposed  to  libortto 
the  counsellor  *'if  he  made  m 
apology:' 

The  captive  thus  coerced  de- 
clared, "  that  no  roan  had  a  higher 
respect  for  the  administration  of 
justice  than  he  had,  and  if  he  had 
offended  he  was  sorry  for  it."  Tie 
admission  appearing  sufBcientiy 
apologetic  the  counsellor  was  sat* 
fered  to  go  at  large. 

There  was,  naturally,  considerable 
excitement  among  the  peasantry  at 
this  incarceration,  for  Mr.  CroWa 
brother  was  the  respected  pariah 
priest  of  a  neighbouring  pariah, 
Charleville,  and  there  was  mndi 
anxiety  as  to  what  steps  would  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  moiA 
audacious  infringement  on  the 
liberty  of  a  member  of  the  Bar. 
Action  was  promptly  taken.  Vs* 
Croke  went  to  Dublin,  and,  in 
Michaelmas  Term  a  meeting  of  the 
Bar  of  Ireland  was  convened.  The 
meeting  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Sir  Anthony  Hart,  calling  hia  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  the  two 
magistrates. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  docn- 
ment,  the  Lord  Chancellor  wrote  to 
Mr.  O'Grady  as  follows: — 

«  Dublin,  Dec.  11, 1829. 
"Sir, 
"  The  memorial  I  transmit  with 
this  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  di- 
rection of  the  assembled  Bar  of 
Ireland.  The  proceedings  at  the 
sessions  to  which  it  refers  surprised 
me,  when  I  first  heard  of  them. 
As  the  head  of  that  body  to  whom 
His  Majesty  confided  the  dispenw- 
tion  of  justice  to  his  subjects  in 
this  country,  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
those  subjects  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel in  all  his  courts,  for  supporting 
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and  defeodiDg  their  ciyil  rights ; 
and  the  rule  last  laid  down  in  the 
court  wherein  you  preside,  pre- 
dnding  that  priyil^e,  is  illegal,  and 
fflust  1^  immediat^  rescinded* 
**  I  am,  &C., 

«*  Anthony  Hart,  C, 
"Darby  O'Grady,  Esq." 

Mr.  O'Orady  lost  not  a  moment 
ID  relying  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
thus:-* 

"Bruff;  Dec.  12,1829. 
*'My  lord, 
''I  have  had  the  honour, 
this  day,  to  receive  your  lordship's 
letter  of  the  11th  instant,  enclosing 
me  a  memorial  sent  to  your  lord- 
ihip  by  the  assembled  Bar  of  Ire- 
Itnd,  and  expressing  your  lordship's 
nrprise  at  the  proceedings  at  the 
Kssions,  when  you  first  heard  of 


"Your  lordship's  letter  and  the 
BUKDorial  enclosed  in  it,  I  shall  lay 
before  the  magistrates  at  the  petty 
MffiioDS  at  Brufi;  on  Wednesday 
next,  which  is  the  weekly  day  of 
meeting. 

''I  fear  your  lordship  has  been 
imposed  on  in  the  account  of  these 
poeeedings,  and  that  the  assembled 
Bar  hgje  acted  with  somewhat  too 
credulous  a  haste  in  giving  implicit 
belief  to  an  ea>parte  statement, 
made  by  an  individual  who  natu- 
lally  wishes  to  convince  others 
that  he  has  been  ill-used,  and  to 
peisuade  so  respectable  a  body  as 
the  Bar  to  make  common  cause  with 
Hm;  and  my  surprise  is  extreme 
tbat  so  very  experienced  and 
talented  an  assembLfr  should  have 
10  easily  lent  themselves  to  his 
^8,  though  there  are,  certainly, 
tome  individuals  in  that  body  who 
ought  to  be  perfectly  aware  that, 
ahnough  a  statement  may  be  very 
poritively  asserted,  it  may,  never- 
theless, not  be  true,  and  in  some 
iDatances  has  been  retracted  even 
by  tiie  person  who  made  it ;  and 


this  knowledge  ought  to  have  de- 
terred  a  legal  body  firom  coming  to 
any  decision  on  such  very  question- 
able grounds  without  any  previous 
investigation  whatever.  iSefore  I 
send  your  lordship  any  statement 
of  Mr.  Croke's  misconduct,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  my  brother 
magistrate,  Mr.  Bevan,  and  myself 
to  act  towards  him  as  we  did,  it  will 
be  neeessaiy  for  me  to  see  Mr. 
Bevan.  In  the  meantime  I  beg  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  Mr. 
Croke  was  committed  for  a  very 
violent  riot  in  the  court,  such  as 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  the 
harsh  measures  which  were  adopted 
towards  him. 

^*  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
•*  Darby  O'Grady. 

**  To  the  Eight  Hon.  the 

"  Lord  Chancellor." 

There  was  no  evasion  here,  at  all 
events.  The  committal  of  the  bar- 
rister was  admitted,  but  justified 
on  the  ground  of  his  violence.  A 
few  days  brought  the  statement  of 
the  magistrates  to  the  Chancellor, 
as  follows  :— 

"December  16, 1829. 
•*  My  lord, 
^'At  a  petty  sessions  held 
at  Bruff  on  the  26th  August  last, 
the  undersigned  were  the  presiding 
magistrates,  and  the  court  was  un- 
usually crowded.  A  case  against 
the  toll-keeper  of  the  fair  of  Drum- 
min,  was  called  on.  A  person  ad- 
dressed the  Bench  from  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  under  the  gallery 
and  at  the  back  of  the  court.  The 
magistrates  desired  him,  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  to  the  case  before 
the  court,  to  come  forward  and 
say  it.  This  person  then,  without 
moving  from  his  place  in  the  crowd, 
which  was  pressing  on,  said  he  was 
engaged  in  the  case.  The  magis- 
trates told  him  they  could  not  lis- 
ten to  him,  as  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
court  not  to  hear  professional 
21—2 
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persoDB.  This  person  then  said  the 
rule  ought  to  be  departed  from,  and 
was,  he  thought,  unconstitutional. 
The  magistrates  replied  it  was  the 
rule  of  the  court,  and  that  what  he 
thought  of  it  could  not  induce 
them  to  depart  from  it.  He  then 
added,  that  what^  thought  of  it 
was  of  as  muich  consequence  as 
what  they  thought  of  it.  He  then 
became  silent,  and  the  case  before 
the  court  was  proceeding,  when  the 
business  of  toe  court  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  very  general  riot  and 
disturbance,  occasioned  by  the  mob 
forcing  its  way  into  the  court,  and 
this  person  at  its  head,  advancing 
in  a  riotous,  menacing^  manner, 
using  abusive  and  insulting  expres- 
sions to  the  magistrates,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  clenched  fist  towards 
them  in  a  threatening  attitude. 
The  magistrates  instantly  desired 
the  police  to  put  this  person  in  the 
dock,  and  he  was  put  in  accord- 
ingly. He  so  remained  in  the  dock 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when, 
on  making  an  ample  apologv  for 
his  misconduct,  he  was  dismissed. 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark, 
this  person  heard  the  Bench  refuse 
to  bear  a  professionalgent  leman, 
(stating  the  rule  forbade  it),  and, 
also,  he  saw  a  man  committed  to 
the  dock  for  insulting  one  of  the 
magistrates,  and  that  both  these 
occurrences  took  place  immediately 
previous  to  his  first  addressing  the 
court.  He  therefore  knew  the  rule 
of  the  court,  and  he  was  also  aware 
of  the  ofience  for  which  his  com- 
panion in  the  dock  was  committed, 
and  he  therefore  knew  he  waa  not  a 
perjurer. 

**  The  magistrates  had  never  seen 
this  person  before,  but  after  he  was 
some  time  in  the  dock  they  were 
told  his  name  was  Croke,  and  that 
he  was  a  barrister.  This,  the  magis- 
trates think  it  right  to  state  that 
neither  the  rank  nor  profession  of 
any  person  could  have  shielded  him 
in  a  court  where  they  preside  from 


the  punishment  due  to  such  gross 
misconduct. 

*'  From  the  unusually  throng 
state  of  the  court,  from  the  noise 
proceeding  from  the  crowd,  and  from 
the  post  in  the  centre  of  it  taken 
by  Mr.  Croke,  the  magistrates  early 
ap{)rehended  a  riot,  and  their  sus- 
picion lighted  upon  Mr.  Croke  as  its 
probable  leader.  There  was  notbiag 
in  Mr.  Croke's  appearance  or  man- 
ner to  alter  this  unfavourable  im* 
pression ;  his  face  was  partly  dis- 
guised, as  if  to  prevent  his  being 
recognized,  and  from  his  dress  and 
deportment,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  conduct,  the  magistrates 
never  suspected  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  had  considerable  doubts 
whether  he  was  sober.  These  verj 
unfavourable  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  the  magistrates  have  re- 
ceived strong  confirmation  firom  in- 
formation which  has  since  reached 
them,  and  they  beg  to  call  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  thefollowing  facta. 
When  Mr.  Croke  entered  the  Bmff 
petty  sessions  court,  which  is  also 
the  quarter  sessions  court-house, 
he  addressed  the  crowd  collected  in 
the  hall,  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
voice,  and  told  them  he  was  come 
there  to  humble  the  magistrate?, 
that  he  would  be  assistant-barrister 
for  that  day,  and  several  other  such- 
like observations.  The  clerk  of  the 
court,  seeinff  Mr.  Croke  waa  a 
stranger,  and  hearing  he  was  a  bar- 
rister, offered  to  conduct  him  to  the 
seat  set  apart  for  professional  per- 
sons, which  offer  Mr.  Croke  de- 
clined. The  police  did  open  a 
passage  for  Mr.  Croke  to  take  his 
proper  station  in  the  court,  which 
Mr.  Croke  once  more  declined 
doing,  and  kept  his  station  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  at  the  back  of 
the  court.  This  place  Mr.  Croke 
occupied  during  his  conversation 
with  the  magistrates,  nor  did  he 
leave  it  until  he  began  the  riot  for 
which  he  was  committed,  and  he 
was  not  arrested  in  his  scandalous 
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eareer  until  he  had  reached  the 
bench,  and  was  proceeding  to 
scnunble  into  it. 

^  The  magistrates  beg,  in  conclu- 
uoD,  to  assure  jour  lordship  that, 
in  their  own  obseryations,  backed 
bj  the  information  they  have  re- 
ceiTed  from  others,  they  are  con- 
finced  that  Mr.  Croke  came  to  the 
petty  sessions  at  Bruif,  on  the  2Gth 
of  August  last,  with  the  intention 
of  creating  a  riot,  that  he  did 
afterwards  create  a  riot,  and  that, 
eonsistently  with  the  duty  they 
owe  to  their  country,  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  entrusted  to 
tbem,  and  to  their  own  characters 
as  magistrates  and  gentlemen,  the 
most  lenient  course  they  could  have 
porsned  towards  Mr.  Croke  was  that 
which  they  adopted. 

"  With  respect  to  reparation,  the 
magistrates  think,  from  the  perusal 
of  this  statement,  your  lordship 
will  perceive  it  would  be  due  from 
Kr.  Croke  to  them,  bad  not  that 
person  alreadj  atoned  for  his  mis- 
conduct by  a  Tery  full  and  satisfac- 
tory apology. 

**  The  magistrates  feel  great  deli- 
eacj  in  making  any  allusion  to  the 
memorial  presented  by  the  assem- 
bled Bar  of  Ireland,  and  which 
your  lordship  has  transmitted  to 
them.  The  magiatrates  hold  the 
Bar,  collectively,  in  high  esteem ;  to 
many  members  of  that  respectable 
profession  they  are  bound  by  ties 
of  the  nearest  and  dearest;  with 
grwt  reluctance,  therefore,  they  are 
obliged  to  offer  an  observation  on 
that  very  extraordinary  document. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
body  whatever  (and  the  Bar  are  no 
ezeeption)  should  be  allowed  to 
dedde  on  their  own  privileges ;  but 
when,  in  the  assertion  of  these 
privileges,  fonl  imputations  are  to 
be  cast  ou  others,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  greatest  caution 
•bould  mark  their  proceedings. 
In  the  resolutions  of  the  Bar,  the 
Magistrates  do  not  see  that  extreme 


caution  which  they  should  have  ex- 
pected from  BO  august  an  assembly. 
The  Bar  began  by  taking  for 
granted  a  statement  the  truth  of 
which  they  do  not  pretend  to  have 
investigated,  but  in  the  faith  of 
which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  adju- 
dicate, and,  accordingly,  they  pro- 
nounce sentence  on  magistrates 
over  whom  they  cannot  presume  to 
have  any  control,  and,  finally,  they 
call  upon  your  lordship  to  carry 
into  execution  this  well-digested 
condemnation. 

**It  seems  awkward  that  when 
lawyers  are  employed,  legally  and 
constitutionally,  to  protect  and  en- 
force the  rights  of  others,  time  and 
money  are  squandered  in  lavish 
profusion  before  any  conclusion  can 
DO  arrived  at,  but  when  they  under- 
take their  own  cause,  with  a  hop, 
step  and  jump,  they  can  clear  awa^ 
every  obstacle,  pronounce  their 
sentence,  and  leaving  law,  justice, 
and  jury  far  behind,  with  an  unpar- 
donable temerity  call  upon  your 
lordship  to  become  their  execu- 
tioner. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
"  Darby  O'Grady, 
Michael  Bevan." 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  impres- 
sion the  fearless  statement  of  the 
county  Limerick  magistrates  made 
on  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  thought 
such  discrepancy  as  existed  between 
the  account  of  the  Bruff  dock  busi- 
ness, given  by  Mr.  Croke  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Bruff  magistrates 
on  the  other,  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
This  view  he  puts  in  his  reply  to 
the  statement : 

<'Dublin,Dec.  22,  1829, 
**  Gentlemen, 
^The  memorial  of  the  Irish 
Bar  which  I  transmitted  to  you, 
was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  your 
making  such  observations  on  it 
as    the    case   might   require;  for 
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though  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  on  the  facts  as 
there  stated,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  exclude  any  explanation  or 
counter-statement,  or  to  prejudge 
a  question  affecting  the  magistracy, 
without  affording  them  an  op- 
portunity to  yindicate  themselves. 
Your  statement  to  me  shall  be  sent 
to  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Bar,  on  the  same  principle  that 
their  memorial  was  communicated 
to  you,  and  should  the  difference 
be  found  irreconcileable,  it  must,  I 
fear,  be  referred  to  a  different  juris- 
diction from  that  which  the  Chan- 
cellor exercises. 

"  I  am,  Ac., 
"Anthony  Hart,  0. 
«To  Darby  O'Grady  and 

"Michael  Beyan,  Eeqra." 

Instead  of  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment,  an  action  for  libel 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Oroke  against 
the  two  magistrates.  The  alleged 
libel  being  the  imputations  cast 
upon  him  in  the  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  case  came  on  for  trial  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Dublin, 
before  Lord  Plunket,  Chief  Justice; 
and  Messrs.  Perrin  and  Holmes, 
were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 

Mr.  Long,  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
secretary,  was  called  on  by  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  to  produce  the 
statement  containing  the  alleged 
libel,  and,  thereupon,  a  novel  point 
arose,  Mr.  Long  stated,  "The 
Lord  Chancellor  considers  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  letter  came  to  his  lordship's 
hands,  he  does  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  produced,  but  his  lordship 
wished  it  to  be  mentioned  that,  if 
Lord  Plunket  thought  differently, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  yield  to 


the   opinion   of   the    Lord  Clnef 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas." 

Mr.  Holmes  for  the  plaintiff  con- 
tended, "  His  client  was  entitled  to 
the  production  of  this  document. 
He  submitted  it  lay  with  the  Chief 
Justice  to  determine  the  point,  and 
not  for  any  witness,  however  re- 
spectable." 

Lord  Plunket  "  agreed  with  Mr. 
Holmes ;  he  was  the  arbiter,  but  it 
was  quite  impossible  not  to  remem- 
ber who  was  the  witness  here.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  respect  the 
scruples  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal 
Whatever  his  own  opinion  was  he 
ought  to  defer  to  that  of  the 
Chancellor.  He  felt  less  reluctance 
in  so  doing  because,  if  wrong,  tiiere 
was  an  appeal  to  the  full  court" 

Mr.  Bennett,  K.C.,  who  wss 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  con^ 
tended  this  was  a  privileged  com- 
munication, and  relied  upon  Wyat 
V.  Gore,*  and  Hone  v.  Bentinck.t 
Mr.  Holmes,  in  reply,  argued 
''  this  was  neither  a  confidential  nor 
privileged  communication,  as  in  the 
cases  cited.  He  relied  on  a  case  in 
Ist  Saunders,  p.  131." 

Lord  Plunket  said,  "When  so 
high  a  judge  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
regarded  this  as  a  privileged  com- 
munication, it  woula  ill  become  him 
to  hold  the  contrary,  at  least  with- 
out a  conference  with  him  on  the 
subject."  He  adjourned  the  court 
for  this  purpose,  and,  on  resuming, 
Lord  Plunket  said,  "  He  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  Chancd- 
lor's  opinion,  which  was,  that  he 
ought  not  to  produce  the  document*' 
He,  Lord  Plunket,  could  not  role 
against  that  opinion,  and  as  the 
plaintiff  must  be  nonsuited,  re- 
quested he  would  obtain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  full  court  He  had, 
however,  this  suggestion  to  make : 
let  the  case  be  tried  on  consent 


•  "  Holt's  Nisi  Prius  Cases/'  p.  290. 
t  8rd  BingliMa. 
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that  a  copj  of  the  document  be 
reoeired  as  the  onginal,  subject  to 
the  point,  that  if  the  Court  was  of 
opinion  the  original  document  ought 
not  to  be  produced,  the  evidence  on 
the  copy  snould  go  for  nothing." 

This  suggestion  was  adopted. 
The  trial  proceeded,  .and  the  plain- 
tiff dearly  showed  the  allegations 
of  the  statement  were  libels.  The 
jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  £300 
damages,  and  6d.  costs.^^  It  does  not 


appear  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  di;}turb  the  verdict.  Mr.  Croke 
received  a  colonial  appointment, 
that  of  Solicitor-General  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  he  remained 
many  years,  and  realized  a  hand- 
some independence.  He  returned  to 
his  native  country  and  died.  His 
nephew  is  now  the  highly  gifted* 
and  justly  respected,  Dr.  Croke 
Soman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Oashel. 


THE  VIOLIN  OP  THE  MAN  THAT  WAS  HANGED. 


By     BBCKlCl.yK-OHl.TBIl.V. 

TaivsLAsiD  BT  LomiA  GoaiBAx. 


£arl  Hapitz  had  passed  six  years 
over  a  method  of  counterpoint.  He 
had  studied  Haydn,  Gliick,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Rossini;  he  had  flou- 
ralaag  health,  and  a  fortune  suffi- 
OKOt  to  allow  him  to  pursue  his 
artistie  vocation  ;  in  a  word,  he  had 
ill  that  was  necessary  to  compose 
^  beet  and  most  b^utiful  music 
—save  the  one  little  indispensable 
thing — inspiration. 

Day  afker  day,  full  of  noble  ardour, 
he  \tad  long  scores,  great  in  har- 
mony,  before  his  worthy  master, 
Albcntus  Kilian,  but  every  phrase 
of  them  was  borrowed  fifom  Peter, 
James,  Ghristopher. 

Master  Albertus,  seated  in  his 
large  anii-ohair,  his  feet  on  the 
fonder,  his  elbow  leaning  on  the 
eomer  of  the  table,  wodd,  while 
smoking  his  pipe,  scratch  out  one 
hy  one  the  odd  discoveries  of  his 
pupiL    Karl  would  cry  with  rage, 


get  angry,  dispute ;  but  the  old 
master,  calmly  opening  one  of  his 
countless  music  books,  would  say, 
pointing  to  the  passage, — 

•'  Look,  boy  !  " 

Then  Earl's  head  would  sink,  and 
he  would  despair  of  the  future. 

But  one  fine  morning,  he  having 
presented  under  his  own  name  to 
Master  Albertus  a  Fantasia  of  Bac- 
cherini,  varied  with  Viotti,  the 
good  man,  hitherto  impassible,  got 
angry. 

'*  Karl,"  he  shouted,  **  do  you 
take  me  for  an  ass  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  don't  see  your  ignoble  pil- 
ferings?  This  is  really  going  too 
far!" 

Seeing  him  bewildered  at  this 
reproach, — 

'*  Listen,''  he  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
willing  to  admit  you  may  be  the 
dupe  of  your  own  memory,  and 
that  you  take  your  recollections  for 


♦  "  4th  Law  Recorder.**  p.  42. 
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inventioDs,  but  decidedly  you  are 
growing  too  fat,  you  drink  too 
generous  wine,  and,  above  all^  Dcur 
too  much  beer.  It  is  this  that  is 
shutting  up  the  avenues  of  vour 
intellect    You  must  get  tliin ! 

**  Get  thin  !  " 

"Yes!  or  renounce  music.  You 
have  the  science— but  ideas ! — it  is 
ail  quite  clear.  If  you  spend  your 
life  greasing  the  strings  of  your' 
violin  with  layers  of  fat,  how  are 
they  lo  vibrate?" 

These  words  of  Master  Albertus 
came  like  a  ray  of  light  to  HdJStz. 

**  Were  I  even  to  fall  into  a  de- 
cline," he  cried,  "  I'll  shrink  from 
no  sacrifice.  Since  it  is  matter 
that  oppresses  my  soul,  I'll  thin 
my  self  I" 

His  face  at  this  moment  ex- 
pressed such  heroism  that  Master 
Albertus  was  touched:  he  embraced 
his  pupil,  and  wished  him  success. 

The  next  day  Karl  H&fitz,  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  left  the  hotel  of  the 
"Three  Pigeons"  and  the  ale- 
house of  **  King  Gambrinus,",  and 
set  out  on  a  long  tour. 

He  directed  his  steps  towards 
Switzerland. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  his  embonpoint  was  con* 
siderably  reduced,  yet  inspiration 
had  not  come. 

**Can  ill  luck  be  greater  than 
mine  ?  "  said  he  to  himself.  "  Nei- 
ther fasting,  nor  good  cheer,  neither 
water,  wine,  nor  beer  can  pitch  my 
mind  to  the  diapason  of  the  sub- 
lime. What  have  I  done  to  merit 
this  wretched  fate  ?  While  a  crowd 
of  ignoramuses  are  producing  re- 
markable works,  I,  with  all  my 
science,  all  my  labour,  all  my 
courage,  achieve  nothing.  Ah, 
heaven  is  not  just — no,  it  is  not 
just!" 

Beasoning  on  in  this  way,  he 
followed  the  road  from  Bruck  to 
Fribourg.    Night  was  approaching. 


he  dragged  himself  along,  ready 
to  fall  horn  fatigue. 

At  this  moment  he  saw,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  a  wretched  hoyel 
hidden  m  a  hollow  of  the  road ;  the 
roof  was  low,  the  door  off  iis 
hinges,  the  windows  broken,  the 
chimney  a  ruin.  Tall  briers  and 
nettles  grew  all  round ;  the  window 
of  the  gable  was  hardly  higher 
than  the  heather  of  the  plain, 
where  a  wind  was  whistling  ^ 
might  have  blown  the  horns  off  ao 
ox. 

Karl  saw  also  through  the  doak 
a  fir  branch  swinging  over  the 
door. 

"  Come,"  said  he  to  himself  "flie 
inn  is  not  a  promising  one,  it  is 
even  sinister  looking,  but  we  most 
not  judge  things  by  their  looks." 

And  without  further  pause,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  with  his  stiek. 

•*  Who  is  there  ?  What  do  you 
want  ?  "  said  a  rough  voice  from 
within. 

"Shelter  and  bread." 

"Ah,  ha!    Good— good!" 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
Karl  found  himself  iu  presence  of 
a  robust-looking  man,  with  a  sqoare 
face,  and  grey  eyes,  his  shoulders 
covered  with  a  great-coat  torn  at 
the  elbows,  and  a  hatchet  in  his 
hand.  Behind  the  man  shone  the 
flame  from  the  hearth,  lighting  up 
the  entrance  of  a  loft,  a  wooden 
staircase,  decayed  walls;  and  close 
to  the  flame,  a  young,  fragile  pale 
girl,  dressed  in  a  miserable  brown 
cotton  frock.  She  was  looking  to- 
wards the  door  with  a  sort  of  tefior, 
her  black  eyes  filled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  indefinable  sadness  and 
wildness. 

Karl  saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  and 
instinctively  tightened  his  hold  of 
his  stick 

"  Well,  come  in,"  said  the  man ; 
"it  is  not  weather  to  keep  people 
standing  outside." 

Then,  thinking  it  would  be  folly 
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to  appear  frightened,  he  advanced 
into  the  middle  o£  the  hovel  and 
sat  down  on  a  bench  before  the 
hearth. 

**GiTe  me  jonr  knapsack  and 
stick,"  said  the  man. 

This  time  Master  Albertus*8 
pupil  shaddered  to  the  very  marrow 
of  hb  bones,  and  the  sack  was  un- 
baekled,  and  the  stick  laid  in  a 
comer,  and  the  host  seated  quietly 
by  the  hearth  before  he  recovered 
fit)in  his  surprise. 

This  circumstance  rather  restored 
his  composure. 

**Mine  host,**saidhewith  a  smile, 
"I  should  not  be  sorry  to  have 
supper." 

''  What  would  monsieur  like  for 
rapper?  "  said  the  otlier  gravely. 

''An  omelette  with  bacon,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  cheese/' 

"  He  !  he !  he !  Monsieur  has 
an  excellent  appetite,  but  our  pro- 
lusions are  exhausted." 

"Exhausted?" 

"Yes." 

"All?" 

"All." 

"  You  havn't  any  cheese  ?  " 

"«o." 

'* Nor  butter?" 

"No." 

"Nor  bread,  nor  milk?" 

"No." 

^'But  in  Heaven's  name  what 
hsTe  you  then  ?  " 

"  Potatoes  cooked  in  the  ashes." 

At  the  same  instant  Karl  saw, 
Ijiog  in  the  shadow  on  the  stair 
steps,  a  whole  regiment  of  chickens ; 
white,  black,  red,  fast  asleep,  some 
vith  their  heads  under  their  wings, 
others  with  their  necks  thrust  into 
their  shoulders;  there  was  even  a 
^^j  dry,  thin,  haggard  hen  care- 
lessly combing  and  pluming  her- 
aelf. 

••But,"  said  Hafitz,  pointing  to 
them, "  you  must  have  eggs  I " 

**We  took  them  this  morning  to 
the  market  at  Bruck." 


<*  Oh !  then,  no  matter  what  it 
costs,  roast  me  a  fowl !" 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these 
words,  when  the  girl,  pale  and  with 
hair  dishevelled,  rushed  to  the 
staircase,  crying  out, — 

"Don't  touch  my  chickens! 
Don*t  touch  mv  chickens.  Ho! 
ho. !  ho !  let  Goas  creatures  live ! " 

The  look  of  this  unhappy  crea- 
ture had  something  so  awful  in  it 
that  Hafitz  hastened  to  say, — 

••  No.  no,  we  won't  kill  the  chick- 
ens. Let  us  have  the  potatoes.  I 
dedicate  myself  to  potatoes.  I  shall 
not  quit  you !  From  this  moment 
my  fate  is  clear.  Here  I  remain 
three  months— six  months — in 
short,  the  time  it  will  take  to  be- 
come as  thin  as  a  fakir !  " 

He  said  this  with  singular  anima- 
tion, and  the  host  cried  out  to  the 
young  pale  girl, — 

"  Genoveva,  Genoveva !  Look! 
The  Spirit  is  possessing  him ;  it  is 
like  the  other ! " 

The  gust  outside  grew  louder; 
the  fire  whirled  in  the  hearth  and 
shot  up  masses  of  twisted  grey 
smoke  to  the  ceiling.  The  fowls 
seemed,  in  the  flickering  of  the 
flame,  to  be  dancing  on  the  wooden 
staircase,  while  the  mad  girl  sang 
in  a  piercing  voice  a  strange  old 
tune,  and  the  log  of  green  wood, 
with  its  sobbing  sound  amid  the 
flames,  accompanied  her  with  its 
plaintive  sighs. 

Hafitz  now  knew  that  he  had 
stumbled  on  the  den  of  Hecker  the 
sorcerer;  he  swallowed  two  pota- 
toes, lifted  the  large  red  jar  of  water 
to  his  mouth,  and  drank  a  long 
draught.  Then  he  felt  his  calm 
restored,  and  he  saw  that  the  girl 
was  gone,  and  that  the  man  alone 
was  standing  opposite  the  hearth. 

**  Mine  host,"  he  said,  *'  lead  me 
to  where  I  am  to  sleep." 

The  innkeeper,  then  lighting  a 
lamp,  slowly  ascended  the  worm- 
eaten  staircase ;  he  raised  a  heavy 
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trap-door  with  his  grey  head,  and 
led  Karl  into  a  loft  under  the 
thatch. 

"  There's  your  bed,"  said  he,  put- 
ting the  lamp  on  the  floor ;  '*  sleep 
soundly  and  above  all  take  care  of 
fire." 

Then  he  went  down  again,  and 
Hafitz,  aching  with  fatigue,  was 
left  alone,  before  a  large  mattress 
covered  with  a  huge  sack  of  fea- 
thers. 

He  sat  cogitating  a  few  minutes, 
asking  himself  would  it  be  prudent 
to  sleep,  seeing  the  old  fellow's  face 
looked  so  sinister.  Then  thinking 
of  his  clear  grey  eyes,  his  bluish 
mouth  set  round  with  heavy  wrin- 
kles, his  broad  bony  forehead,  his 
yellow  skin,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  three  men  that  were 
hanged  on  the  Golgenberg,  and 
that  one  of  them  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  bis  host;  that  he 
also  had  hollow  eyes,  had  his 
elbows  torn,  and  that  the  big  toe 
of  his  left  foot  was  out  of  his  shoe, 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  rain. 

He  remembered,  too,  that  this 
poor  wretch,  whose  name  was  Mel- 
chior,  had  been  a  musician,  and 
that  he  had  been  hanged  for  knock- 
ing down  the  innkeeper  of  the 
•*Mouton  d'Or"  with  his  jar  for 
claiming  his  customary  dues. 

The  music  of  this  poor  devil  had 
often  profoundly  moved  him.  It 
was  fantastic,  and  the  pupil  of 
Master  Albertus  had,  many  a  time, 
envied  the  poor  gipsy;  but  now, 
as  he  fancied  he  saw  again  the  face 
on  the  gibbet,  with  its  rags  flutter- 
ing in  the  night  wind,  and  the 
ravens  flying  round  clamouring,  he 
shivered ;  and  his  fright  grew  in- 
tense when  he  saw  on  the  wall,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  loft,  a  violin 
crowned  with  two  faded  palms. 

Then  his  impulse  was  to  try  to 
escape,  bilt  at  the  same  instant  the 
rough  voice  of  the  host  shouted, — 

"  Put  out  the  light !  Get  to  bed! 
I  told  you  to  take  care  of  fire !  " 


These  words  froze  Karl  with  ter- 
ror; he  threw  himself  on  the  mat- 
tress and  blew  out  the  light 

All  was  silent. 

Now,  in  spite  of  his  resolati<Hi 
not  to  close  his  eyes,  by  dint  of 
listening  to  the  wind  wailing,^ 
night  birds  calling  to  each  other 
through  the  darkness,  the  mice  pat- 
tering on  the  worm-eaten  floor, 
towards  one  o'clock  Hafitz  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep.  Suddenly  he 
awoke  with  a  start,  hearing  a  bit- 
ter, poignant,  painful  sob.  A  cold 
perspiration  bathed  his  face.  He 
looked,  and  saw  in  the  comer  of 
the  roof  a  man  cowering  down :  it 
was  Melchior— the  man  that  nu 
hanged! — ^his  black  hair  falling 
along  his  emaciated  back,  his  chest 
and  neck  bare.  So  thin  was  ha, 
you  might  have  taken  him  for  the 
skeleton  of  an  immense  giass- 
hopper.  A  soft  ray  of  moonlight 
came  shining  through  the  lattice, 
lighting  him  up  with  a  bluish  light ; 
all  round  about  hung  long  cob- 
webs. 

Hdfitz,  with  eyes  wide  open  and 
mouth  gaping,  silently  stared  at 
this  strange  being  as  one  stares 
at  death  standing  behind  tiie  bed 
when  the  great  hour  draws  near. 

Suddenly  the  skeleton  extended 
his  long  dry  hand  and  snatched 
the  violin  from  the  wall ;  he  rested 
it  on  his  shoulder,  then,  after  an 
instant's  pause,  he  began  to  play. 

There  were  in  his  music  fune- 
real notes  like  the  noise  of  earth 
falling  on  the  coffin  of  one  be- 
loved, solemn  as  the  thunder  of 
cascades  prolonged  by  raountam 
echoes,  majestic  as  swelling  gusts 
of  autumn  wind  among  sonorous 
wdods,  and  then  sad,  sad  as  incu- 
rable despair.  Then  amid  the  sobs 
rose  a  light  suave  silvery  song,  like 
the  joyous  warbling  of  a  band  of 
merry  goldfinches  flying  among 
floWery  shrubs.  The  trills  wound 
in  and  out  with  an  ineffable  tremor 
of  joy  and  insouciance,  to  take  at 
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last  their  sadden  flight,  scared  by 
ihe  valse,  mad,  palpitating,  wild. 
Lore,  joy,  despair,  all  sang,  all  wept, 
in  a  rushing  stream  from  the  vibrat- 
ingbow. 

And  Earl,  in  spite  of  his  inex- 
pesaible  terror,  stretched  out  his 
anus  and  cried, — 

"0  grand,  grand,  grand  artist! 
0  sublime  genius!  Oh!  how  I 
pity  your  sad  destiny!  To  be 
hanged,  for  killing  a  brute  of  an 
innkeeper  who  didn't  know  one  note 
of  music  1  To  wander  in  woods  in 
moonlight !  To  have  no  body  and 
so  enchanting  a  talent !    0,  God !  '* 

But  as  he  went  on  exclaiming  in 
to  way,  the  rough  voice  of  his  host 
interrupted  him, — 

"He  up  there!  will  you  eyer 
hold  your  tongue  ?  Are  you  ill,  or 
is  the  house  on  fire  ?  " 

And  heavy  steps  made  the  wooden 
stain  creak,  and  a  bright  light 
shone  through  the  slits  of  the  door, 
which  burst  open  with  the  blow  of 
a  shoulder,  and  in  stepped  the  inn- 


'Ah!  mine  host,**  cried  HAfitz, 
"  mine  host,  what  is  all  this  ?  First 
the  music  of  heaven  awakes  me, 
and  I  am  rapt  away  into  invisible 
spheres,  then  all  vanishes  like  a 
dream." 

The  host's  face  assumed  in  a 
moment  a  sombre  expression. 

"Yes,  yes,"  murmured  he 
^reamily,  "  I  might  have  expected 
it  Melchior  has  come  to  disturb 
our  sleep  again — he  will  always 
come,  I  see  !  Now  our  rest  is  lost, 
no  use  thinking  of  sleep  !  Come, 
my  friend,  get  up ;  come,  have  a 
pipe  with  me." 


Earl  did  not  need  pressing,  he 
was  impatient  to  be  off.  But  when 
he  came  down  stairs,  seeing  the 
night  still  profoundly  dark,  he  re- 
mained, sitting  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
long,  long  buried  in  an  abyss  of 
painful  thoughts. 

The  host  himself  lit  the  fire,  and 
took  his  place  upon  the  broken 
chair  by  the  comer  of  the  hearth, 
and  smoked  on  in  silence. 

At  length  the  grey  dawn  appeared. 
He  looked  through  the  small  dim 
window.     Then  the  cock  crowed, 
and  the  hens  hopped  fix»m  step  to. 
step. 

'•  What  do  I  owe  you  ?  **  asked 
Earl,  buckling  on  his  knapsack  and 
taking  his  stick. 

*'Tou  owe  us  a  prayer  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Abbey  Saint  Blaise," 
said  the  man  in  a  strange  tone  of 
voice,  "  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  my 
son,  Melchior,  who  was  hanged; 
and  another  for  his  betrothed, 
Oenoveva,  the  mad  girl  1 " 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  That's  aU." 

"  Then,  farewell ;  I  will  not  for- 
get  it'* 

And  the  first  thing  Earl  did  on 
arriving  at  Fribourg  was  to  go  and 
pray  for  tlie  soul  of  the  poor  gipsy 
and  for  the  soul  of  her  he  loved. 
Then  he  went  to  the  inn  ''La 
Grappe,**  kept  by  Master  Eilian, 
and  unrolling  his  music  paper,  and 
calling  for  a  bottle  of  rikevir,  he 
wrote  at  the  top  of  the  first  page, 
*•  The  Violin  of  the  Man  that  was 
Hanged !  "  and  composed,  in  one 
sitting,  his  first  really  original 
score. 
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LAYS  OP  THE  SAINTLY. 
By  the  Londok  Hermit. 

ADTHOE  Of   "  SOHOS  Of  SlHOULARITT,"    "  PlBPS  AT  LlF«/*  &C 

No.  9.— St.  Fillas's  Abjc 
(A  Lay  of  Soott-labp.) 

Harp  of  the  North,  that  hangs,  or  used  to  hang, 

"  On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St.  Fillan's  spring  " 
( Which  elin  I  know  not),  wake  thy  tuneful  twang, 

And  keep  thy  wires  in  order  while  I  sing 
In  verse  of  true  Sir  Walter  Scottish  ring ; 

And  lest  your  Minstrers  strength  should  haply  &int 
Glenlivat  shall  its  inspiration  bring  ; 

Thus  will  we  make  the  Sassenach  acquaint 
With  blessed  Fillan's  life,  thy  friend  and  patron  Saint. 


If  thou  wouldst  view  old  Pittenweem  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  broad  daylight. 
For  if  the  night  were  murky,  pray 
How  couldst  thou  ken  that  fair  Abbaye  ? 
And  should  it  eke  come  on  to  rain. 
Thy  pleasure  would  be  turn*d  to  pain ; 
But  when  the  golden  sunbeams  smile 
On  ruin'd  nave  and  barren  aisle. 
When  noontide  rays  enlivening  fall 
On  thistly  floor  and  weedy  wall, 
So  that  thou  need'st  not  break  thy  bones 
Or  shins  against  the  rugged  stones, 
Then  go ;  bat  take  a  trusty  guide 
Who  knows  the  country  far  and  wide, 
And  give  him  half-a-orown  or  so, 
To  tell  thee  all  that  he  may  know ; 
But  should  he  show  thee  Fillan's  tomb 
Within  some  cloister  s  ivied  gloom, 
Believe  him  not,  although  he  swear. 
Because  the  Saint's  not  buried  there. 
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IL 

Breathes  there  the  man  who  having  read 
An  that  the  Northern  Bard  has  said. 
All  the  partienlars  supplied 
By  travellers'  tomes  and  Murray's  Guide, 
Of  Scotia's  landscapes  fair  and  grand, 
Longs  not  to  see  that  favour'd  land  ? 
Oh  I  would  that  /  could  get  the  chance 
To  view  those  regions  of  romance. 
What  pleasure  to  be  climbing  now 
Ben  Dizzy's  high  and  lordly  brow ! 
How  sweet  to  stand  beside  the  Frith 
That  owes  its  waters  to  Loch  Smitli, 
To  mark  Bel-hangar*s  ruin'd  pile, 
And  lon-munga's  charmed  isle, 
Whilst  in  the  distance  can  be  seen 
The  giant  pealcs  of  Ben  Zoleen,* 
And,  if  the  weather  be  not  dull. 
The  Aragrant  isle  of  Sneeshin-Mull ; 
And,  floating  like  a  mirage  there, 
That  phantom  ship — tlie  *'  Brig  of  Ayr  " 
Sails  where  Loch  Toddy's  smile  creates 
A  beauty  that  intoxicates. 
Then  view,  my  fancy,  if  thou  wilt, 
Knights  tourneying  within  Gl^n-TiH, 
Hear  Boderick  Dhu  and  brave  Fitz-James 
Calling  each  other  dreadful  names, 
And  see  them  chase,  through  bosky  dells. 
The  hart  that  '*  in  the  Highlands  "  dwells. 
Oh,  if  some  friend  would  pay  my  fare. 
How  "  like  a  bird  "  I'd  wander  there ! 

ni. 

The  meal  was  over  at  Pittenweem ; 

The  monks  had  gone  to  their  cells  to  dream, 

Or  heavily  sleep,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Till  waked  by  the  bell  at  half-past  three ; 

The  Abbot  had  gone  to  his  private  tower. 

For  he  sat  up  till  a  later  hour. 

And  oft  he  would  have  his  under-prior 

To  sit  and  talk  by  the  cosy  fire ; 

For  Abbots  of  old,  you  may  suppose, 

Could  do  in  such  matters  as  they  chose, 

aWiLr****'  ▼iH  not  giianntee  the  ahaolute  correctness  of  all  these 
■■•■iiarrfnlly  exwnined  the  best  anthorities  on  the  subject. 


of  localities. 
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And  here,  from  the  mill-stream's  outer  lock 
To  the  tippest  top  of  the  weather  cock. 
Good  FiUan  the  Ahbot  ruled  supreme — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Pittenweem. 


IV. 

The  night  was  long,  the  weather  coM ; 
A  Minstrel,  neither  joung  nor  old, 
Whose  ragged  coat  and  shoes  in  holes 
Wrung  pity  from  those  monkish  souls. 
Entered  the  Abbey's  lower  hall, 
Whence,  duteous  to  the  Abbot's  call, 
He  brought  himself  and  harp  upstairs 
And  'gan  show  off  his  Scottish  airs. 
It  was  a  charity  to  bring 
Such  warbler  in  the  place  to  sing. 
St  Fillan  gave  him  ample  cheer 
And  copious  draughts  of  home-made  beer, 
Till,  while  that  inspiration  work'd. 
This  music  from  the  wires  he  jerk'd : — 

V. 
BALLAD. 

THE    BLUE  BBOTHEB. 

Twas  on  Maxwelton's  bonny  braee 
( "Where  early  fa's  the  dew '» ) 

That  at  the  set  of  son  I  met 
A  Friar  of  Orders  Bine. 


With  sigh,  and  frown,  and  eye   cast  down, 

His  face  was  sad  to  see  ; 
Some  heavy  care  was  settled  there — 

Whatever  oonld  it  be  ? 


**  Come  hither,  oome  hither,  thon  Holy  Friai^ 

Why  dost  thon  look  so  bine  t " 
He  answer'd  stem—**  I've  yet  to  learn 

What  that's  to  do  with  you:' 

"  Wert  thon,"  I  ask'd,  "  a  baron  bold. 

Who  songht  a  hermit's  lot. 
Because  thy  love  so  false  did  prove  t " 

He  answer'd,  **I  was  «o*." 
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"  And  hast  thoa  fought  in  distant  oHmee, 

Seen  mighty  dtiee  fall. 
And  wonnded  been  a  score  of  times  ? " 

He  answered,  '*  Not  at  all." 

'"  Ai  d  did  thy  true  love  follow  thee. 

In  page's  garb  disguised  ? 
And  when  thou  fonndest  it  was  aht, 

Say,  wert  thou  not  surprised  1 " 

"No  true  love  ever  followed  me 

ThoB  garVd  ;  or  if  she  had, 
At  once,  I  ween,  I  must  hare  seen 

Twas  she,  and  not  a  lad.  *' 

"  And  did  she,  stricken,  by  thy  side, 

In  thy  embrace  e^ire ! " 
"  Good  gracious  !  no— who  told  you  so  ? 

He  must  have  been  a  Uar." 

"  Or  hadst  thon  wooed  some  ladye  &ir, 

And  wast  abont  to  wed, 
Bat  saw  or  heard  that  she  preferr'd 

Another  knight  instead  \ 

"  And  didst  thou  seek  their  trysting-plaoe, 

And  fiercely  slay  them  both. 
And  there  inter  both  him  and  her  ?  " 

"I  didn't,  on  my  path!" 

''Or  didst  thou  quarrel  with  a  maid. 

Who  loved  thee  all  the  time, 
And  seek  a  hermitage's  shade 

Far  in  a  foreign  clime  ? 

"  And  did  the  maiden  seek  thee  out,    • 

Dress'd  like  a  pilgrim-boy  ? 
And,  haying  fonnd  thee  safe  and  sound, 

Die,  there  and  then,  for  joy  ?  " 

Fire  flash'd  from  that  Blue  Brother's  eye 

"  Tis  well,"  he  cried,  *'  for  you 
That  I'm  a  Friar,  else  in  mine  ire 

Some  mischief  might  I  do  ! 

"Why  should  I  tell  to  such  as  thou 

The  story  of  my  youth  \ 
My  patience  is  exhausted  now. 

Denying  each  untruth. 
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*'  Tonr're  right,  so  far,  if  yon  sappose 

I've  aeeti  some  woes  and  cares, 
But,  maik  yon  well,  I  never  tell 

To  strangers  my  afiairs. " 

The  Tesper-bell  rang  thro*  the  dell ; 

Abmpt  he  sped  away, 
And  not  another  syllable 

Did  to  this  Minstrel  say. 

And  tho*  upon  Maxwelton*s  braes 

Since  then  Tye  often  becD, 
I  know  not  why,  "but  never  I 

Have  that  Bine  Brother  seen. 


VI. 

The  Abbot  praised  the  Minstrers  skill, 
And  gave  bis  siller—better  still ; 
What  wonder  that  such  vagrant  men, 
Encouraged  thus,  should  come  agen  P 
For  FiUan's  heart  was  warm  and  large, 
He  never  gave  these  folks  in  charge. 
And  tho'  the  bagpipe  made  him  groan, 
He  let  his  torturer  alone. 
Well  used,  I  wot.  were  one  and  all 
Within  St.  Fillan's  Abbey-wall; 
Even  the  cats  were  fed  on  cream — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Pittenwcem. 


VII. 

The  virtues  of  a  Saint-elect, 
*Tis  reasonable  to  expect 

To  marvels  will  give  birth ; 
And  thus,  when  FiUaji  did  transcribe 
The  Scriptures — ('mid  the  monkish  tribe 

Of  books  there  was  a  dearth) — 
Forth  from  his  hand  (the  left)  there  came 
The  splendour  of  a  mystic  flame. 
Too  bright  to  be  of  earth ; 
Twas  Heaven  that  interposed,  'tis  clear, 
For  candles  then  were  rather  dear. 

And  at  the  best  burnt  dim; 
But  by  his  hand's  celestial  light, 
St  Fillan  wrote  both  day  and  night — 

'Twas  all  the  same  to  him. 
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Oh  I  often  when  the  gss  is  bad, 
I  wish  St  Fillan's  arm  I  had ; 

At  once  Td  bid  adieu 
To  paraffin  and  kerosene, 
And  meters  (save  of  verse,  I  ween). 

To  moulds  and  "  sixes  "  too ! 

VIII. 

Good  Abbot  Fillan,  it  appears, 

Ruled  o*er  the  convent  manj  years. 

Till,  notwithstanding  the  esteem. 

He  won  from  all  at  Pittenweem, 

Tho*  loved,  respected,  and  admired. 

He  from  his  post  at  length  retired. 

And  lone  his  hermitage  he  made, 

In  far  Glenurchy's  rugged  shade — 

A  desert  valley,  wild  and  deep. 

Now  used  as  pasturage  for  sheep, 

A  vale  so  dark  that  people  say 

There's  nightshade  there  throughout  the  day ; 

There  blooms  the  heather,  green  or  brown. 

There  grass  springs  up,  and  thistle -Joirii, 

And  there  the  fox  by  moonlight  lies. 

And  on  his  paw  ihefox^yhve  tries. 

And  there  the  timid  hare  will  ring 

The  hare*hell  whereof  poets  sing, 

And  there  the  Scottish  broom,  when  new, 

Sweeps  clean,  as  brooms  are  bound  to  do. 

IX. 

Twas  there  St.  Fillan  fix'd  his  cell. 

In  saintly  solitude  U  dwell ; 

But  why  he  from  the  world  withdrew 

No  living  wight  precisely  knew ; 

To  man  no  word  would  he  let  fall ; 

He  told  his  beads,  and  that  was  all. 

Boon  Nature  gave  him  all  he  ask'd. 

Nor  was  she  thus  severely  task'd. 
I  Simple  his  fare,  he  used  to  dine 

I  Upon  the  new-laid  ^^lantine, 

L  The  mountain  ash  was  ready-made. 

And  scarcely  needed  pepper's  aid, 

For  fruit  there  grew,  profuse  and  fine, 

Pine-apples  on  each  lofty  pine ; 

His  bread  was  earth's  eternal  crusty 

Water  he  drank,  as  all  men  must 

Who  love  St.  Wilfrid,  son  of  Law, 

And  hate  wine,  beer,  and  usquebaugh. 

22 
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X. 

By  Fillan'8  cell  a  fountain  sprang, 
With  whose  renovm  the  country  rang, 
For  in  its  waves  the  sick  were  sure 
To  realize  a  perfect  cure ; 
When  duck'd  within  that  Holy  Pool, 
And  then  left  out  all  night  to  cool, 
The  imbecile  in  mind  and  frame 
Both  hale  and  sensible  became ; 
Whatever  ills  they  went  to  quell, 
They  always  left  St.  Fillan's  well— 
A  well  which  every  one  must  own, 
'Twas  better  not  **  to  leave  alone." 
Thus  pass'd  our  Saint  through  life's  decline ; 
He  died,  six-hundred-forty-nine. 
His  relics,  we  may  well  suppose. 
Continually  in  value  rose. 
But  far  beyond  the  rest  did  stretch. 
The  price  his  wondrous  Arm  could  fetch, 
•  Till  Caledonia's  kings  felt  blest. 
That  such  a  treasure  they  possest 

XI. 

Ages  had  pass'd ;  it  was  the  day 
Eenown'd  in  Bannock -Bums*  8  lay. 
When  **  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
Knock'd  England's  projects  on  the  head, 
That  in  his  camp  King  Robert  Bruce 
Did  hold,  according  to  his  use, 
A  public  service  to  invoke 
Heav'n's  aid  against  the  threaten'd  yok«  ; 
But  first  from  out  that  proud  array, 
He  call'd  the  Abbot  of  Inchafi&ay. 

xn. 

"  Go,  fetch  St.  Fillan's  holy  Arm, 

Good  priest  of  Inchaflfray, 
For  it  shall  be  a  sacred  charm, 

To  help  our  cause  this  day, 
And  when  the  foe  perceive  its  glow 

Perchance  they'll  run  away." 
The  Abbot  went,  and  quickly  brought 

That  relic  of  the  Saint, 
In  silver  casket,  fairly  wrought 

With  figures  rich  and  quaint 
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The  monarch,  then  his  pray*r  began, 

Bnt  when  the  case  was  oped, 
Behold !  that  sacred  talisman 

Had,  strange  to  say,  eloped. 
Stolen?    Such  sacrilegious  crime 

Our  deepest  feelings  shocks ; 
Besides,  they'd  wasted  pray'r  and  time 

Upon  an  empty  box ! 

XIIL 

Dreadful  it  was  to  see  the  Brace ; 
His  rage,  I  wis,  had  good  excose, 
And  if  he  drew  his  sword  to  strike. 
Why,  who  would  not  have  done  the  like? 
"  Woe  to  the  wretch's  guilty  soul 
St.  Fillan's  blessed  arm  who  stole  I 

'Tis  Tain  to  intercede 
If  e'er  I  find  the  culprit  out, 
For  such  a  crime,  beyond  a  doubt, 

Is  Fillanoua  indeed ! " 
None  spoke — such  words  might  well  appal, 
Tho'  purely  innocent  were  all 

His  trusty  men  in  mail ; 
But  certain  witnesses  did  say 
That  the  old  priest  of  Inchaffray 

Look'd  very  scared  and  pale. 
Yes,  he  it  was  whose  faith  so  weak, 
Had  caused  him  hide  that  blest  relique. 
Lest  by  its  aid  the  foe  should  seek 

In  battle  to  preyail. 

XIV. 

The  King,  tho'  much  inclined  to  swear. 
Resumed  his  interrupted  pray^. 

When  lo !  what  wonder's  here  ? 
Uprose  the  casket's  silvern  lid ; 
Then  closed — upon  my  word  it  did ! 

Tho'  no  one  stood  a-near. 
It  was  the  Saint,  who  did  replace^ 
That  severed  arm  within  its  case. 

Unseen  to  mortal  view; 
And  when  again  tho  lid  was  raised 
That  dazzling  Hand  of  Glory  blazed 

Just  as  it  used  to  do. 
The  guilty  Abbot,  tho'  amazed, 

No  longer  look'd  bo  blue. 

22-2 
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*'  Bear  witness/'  cried  the  grateM  Kiog, 
"  That  if  this  day  should  viotoiy  bring. 

And  set  us  on  our  legs. 
Upon  this  very  spot  of  ground 
A  monastery  will  I  found, 

As  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs." 

XV. 

And  now  thy  gaze,  good  reader,  turn 

Where  tents  are  fix'd  and  watches  set : 
Upon  the  banks  of  Bannockbum 

The  deadly  foes  are  met. 
A  hundred  thousand  Saxon  men, 
Fewer  the  Scots  as  three  to  ten ; 

Long  odds^  I  ween  and  bet ! 
It  boots  not  I  should  tell  thee  how 
The  parties  carried  on  the  row ; 
How  archers  arch'd  and  billmen  bilFd ; 
What  chiels  were  wounded,  ta'en,  and  kill'd ; 
How  clouds  of  cloth -yard  arrows  sped 
As  fatally  as  balls  of  lead  ; 
How  Southron  fell,  and  Gael  was  slain ; 
How  Scottish  Lions'  might  and  main 
Were  well  display'd  in  driving  back 
The  oft-invading  Sassenach ; 
How  gallant  Stuart,  Moray,  Bruce, 
And  Keith  let  all  their  valour  loose, 
And  James,  '*  the  good  Sir  Douglas  "  highly 
Did  more  thsoi  wonders  in  the  fight 
If  these  particulars  you  need. 
Go,  fetch  your  "  Works  of  Scott,"  and  read 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  thro'  Canto  VL 
That  Scotland's  laddies  fought  like  bricks 
Is  also  known  to  him  who  learns 
The  fiery  song  of  Ro'bert  Burns  ; 
And  after  such  as  they  have  sung, 
A  meaner  bard  should  hdd  his  tongue. 


XVL 

0  sceptic  reader  of  my  song, 

To  whom  should  victory's  praise  belong  ? 

What  render'd  Scotland's  arm  so  strong  ? 

It  was  no    earthly  migh 
It  was  not  luck,  it  was  not  pi  ck, 
Nor  skill  with  which  the  blow  was  stmck ; 
'Twas  Fillan's  Arm  of  light ! 
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And  had  the  Scots  the  fray  began 
Unaided  by  that  talisman 

They  must  have  lost  the  fight. 
But  there  are  no  such  wonders  now, 

This  is  an  age  of  little  faith, 
When  people  would  as  soon  avow 

Belief  in  ghost  or  wraith, 
As  think  a  Saint,  alive  or  dead» 

'Gainst  solid  force  could  so  avail, 
That  relics  brought  or  prayer  said 

Could  turn  the  battle's  scale. 

XVII. 

Be  sure  the  Bruce  did  not  forget 

To  render  to  the  Saint  his  debt ; 

He  raised  upon  that  sacred  spot 

A  priory,  and  well  I  wot 

No  finer  ruin  could  be  seen 

'Twixt  John  o'  Groats  and  Aberdeen. 

At  least,  I  deem  such  verdict  just, 

Tho'  purely  taken  upon  trust. 

For  long  ere  this  you  must  have  found 

I  never  was  on  Scottish  ground. 

More  spots  than  I  have  time  to  name 

Bear  witness  to  St  Fillan's  fame ; 

There  is  "  St.  Fillan's  "  near  Loch  Earn, 

In  Fife  "  St.  Phillan's,"  so  I  learn ; 

There  is  "  Kilfillan  "  in  Renfrew, 

"  StrathfiUan,"  and  within  its  view, 

"  DunfiUan,"  where  the  orthodox 

Show  there  are  hollows  in  the  rocks 

Worn  by  his  knees  in  constant  pray'r. 

There  also  is  **  St  Fillan's  Chair," 

And  more  than  one  "  St  Fillan's  Fount  ' 

May  enter  into  this  account. 

Which  further  would  your  time  engage, 

By  Fillan  up  another  page. 


Haip  of  the  North,  farewell ;  I'm  getting  tired 

Of  this  my  theme  (and  so's  the  reader  too). 
Now  faints  the  fervour  in  my  brain  inspired 

By  sipping  Caledonia's  ''  mountain  dew." 
Sweet  harp !  I'll  also  give  what's  dtte  to  you, 

Assister  of  my  nightin^o^Zu;  lay ; 
Thy  wizard  wires  I  tenderly  unscrew, 

And  hang  thee  o'er  St  Fillan's  fount^dn  grey, 
Whose  story  we  have  told.    So,  Minstrel  harp,  good  day. 
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THE  EOMAN   CIRCUS   AND  ROMAN   aAMES. 

*'  nam  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperinm,  fasces,  legiones  omnia  nano  se 
Continet  atque  dnas  tantom  res  anxins  optat 
Panem  et  circenses." 


Thus  writes  Juvenal,  in  his  tenth 
Satire,  with  his  heart  full  of  indig- 
nation at  the  contempt  exhibited 
by  one  of  the  most  atrocious  em- 
perors towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  **  Mistress  of  the  World  ;**  and 
the  words  "Panem  et  circenses" 
have  now  become  almost  as  famih'ar 
to  our  ear  as  many  of  our  own 
household  expressions.  The  people 
who  at  one  time  bestowed  the  go- 
vemment,  with  its  insignia  and 
power,  was  now  easily  satisfied  by 
obtaining  sufficient  bread  to  fill  its 
stomach,  and  games  cruel  enough 
to  excite  its  worst  passions. 

According  to  another  Boman 
author,  Trajan  himself  uses  the 
same  expression  under  a  different 
form — **PopulumRomanura  duabus 
prsBcipue  rebus  annona  et  specta- 
culis  teneri,"  and  Suetonius  tells 
us  that  Augustus  strengthened  his 
hold  over  the  affections  of  the  people 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  spec- 
tacular representations  he  caused 
to  be  exhibited.  Cicero  mentions 
the  cost  of  games  given  by  Mile, 
whom  he  considered  to  be  nothing 
less  than  insane,  the  amount  using 
up  the  substance  of  three  fortunes, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  empire 
an  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  sports 
is  reported  as  having  cost  400,000  S. 
— £4,360,  and  we  are  moreover  in- 
formed that  a  law  was  passed  for- 
bidding any  person  to  exhibit  games 


who  did  not  possess  a  fortune  of 
400,000  S.  Later  we  find  that 
Aurelian  received  from  Valerianns 
6,000,000  8.,  to  pay  for  the  sports  to 
be  given  by  him  during  his  tenure 
of  consular  honours,  besides  800 
aurei  and  3,000  silver  denarii  to 
throw  as  largesse  among  the  people. 
From  these  accounts,  as  well  is 
from  many  others  which  might 
here  be  quoted,  we  can  easily  form 
some  idea  of  the  splendour  and 
scenic  effect  which  so  transported 
the  Roman  populace. 

During  the  days  of  the  Empire 
the  Roman  people  enjoyed  the  dolce 
far  niente  to  a  high  extent,    and 
therefore  some  means  of  pleasure 
had  of  necessity  to  be  invented  for 
them.      Under   Tiberius    no    less 
than  87  days  were  devoted  to  fes- 
tivities of   various  sorts,  and  de- 
ducted   from    the    working   year; 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  this  number 
was  increased  to  135  ;  and  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the 
number  reached  was  175.    Momm- 
sen,  in  his  learned  *•  Handbook," 
mentions    that   Titus  inaugurated 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  a.d.  80. 
with  games  and  other  spectacular 
representations,   which  lasted  100 
days ;  Trigan  celebrated  his  second 
Dacian  triumph,  a.d.  106,  by  a  fes- 
tival lasting  1Q3  days,  from  day- 
break to    sunset      The  princi^ 
and  favourite  sights  were  the  gladia- 
torial combats,  the  chariot  laees. 
and  theatrical  scenes ;  other  sights 
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of  more  tiiyial  importance   being 
idded    so   as    to  form   a  lever  de 

We  will  mention  the  gladiatorial 
iports  first,  as  being  those  in  which 
ak  daflBes  of  the  commnnity  were 
•ost  distinctly  interested.  The 
Fkiian  Amphitheatre,  begun  ad. 
7Q  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and 
ficisbed  by  Titas,  was  the  theatre 
wisere  were  exhibited  those  scenes 
9f  massacre  which  canse,  even  at 
this  present  time,  the  blood  to  flow 
■lore  quickly  through  the  veins  as 
«e  peruse  the  details  which  are 
iriated  by  many  eye-witnesses.  It 
reported  that  12.000  prisoners, 
jIMst  of  them  Jews,  were  employed 
this  building,  which  consisted  of 
stories,  belonging  to  the  va- 
orders  of  architecture,  the  6rst 
the  second  Doric,  the  third 
fourth  Corinthian ;  being  in 
Terence  1,641  feet,  in  length 
,  width  182,  height  157. 
The  seats  reserved  for  the  Em- 
members  of  the  imperial 
[y,  senate,  and  vestal  virgins, 
to  be  found  in  the  podium ; 
vomitoria  led  into  the  other 
arranged  in  three  stages. 
whole  building  was  capable  of 
i'mg  100,000  persons,  and 
Ttrious  accounts  given  by  the 
9  of  the  day  prove  that  this 
was  easily  attained. 
That  gladiatorial  sports  were  in- 
early  in  Borne  may  be 
from  the  fact  that  we  hear 
!fliem  as  early  as  261  b.c;  and 
records  given  by  Livy  will  suf- 
•8  proof  of  the  many  combats 
"  i,  however,  in  early  days,  were 
It  with  the  religious  idea  of 
the  manes  of  some  departed 
under  a  strong  escort  to 
The  religious  element  was 
lost  in  the  more  natural  love 
omTing  for  amusement  Sueto- 
tells  us  the  fact  that  as  early 
Julius  Cflesar  the  attention  of 
i  Senate  was  attracted  to  the 
of  gladiators  the  consul  had 


in  his  pay,  and  this  body  passed  a 
decree  limiting  the  number  of  gla- 
diators who  were  for  the  future  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  private  service  in 
Rome.  ("  Nam  quum  multiplici  un- 
dique  familia  comparata  inimicos  ex- 
terrisset,cautum  est  denumero  gla- 
diatorum,  quo  ne  majorem  cuiquam 
habere  Bomee  liceret. ')  Pliny,  in  his 
••  Natural  History,"  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  gladiators  who  fought  in  the 
arena  at  the  various  games  exhibited 
by  Augustus  as  amounting  to 
10,000  men;  the  same  number  is 
also  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius, 
>\hen  recording  the  list  of  the  games 
which  Trajan  ordered  to  be  ex- 
hibited  before  the  people  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Danubian  terri- 
tories. Other  historians  and  other 
authorities  might  be  quoted  as 
proving  the  extent  to  which  this 
wholesale  slaughter  was  carried  on, 
but  the  above  numbers  will  suffice, 
and  we  turn  to  consider  the  training 
given  to  those  who  were 

*'  Butcher'd  to  make  a  Boman  holiday." 

We  quote  a  short  extract  from 
Hemans*  **  Story  of  Monuments  in 
Bome,"  which  gives  in  a  few  words 
the  designating  names  of  those  who 
fought :  —  **  The  gladiators  were 
classified  according  to  their  national 
manner  of  fighting,  which  they 
imitated.  Thus  were  distinguished 
the  Gothic,  Dacian,  Thracian,  and 
Samnite  combatants;  the  Jietiarii, 
who  entangled  their  opponents  in 
nets  thrown  with  the  left  hand, 
defending  themselves  with  tridents 
in  the  right;  the  Secutorea,  whose 
special  skill  was  in  pursuit;  the 
LaqueaforeSyyrho  threw  slings  against 
their  enemies ;  the  Dimacha,  armed 
with  a  short  sword  in  each  hand 
the  Uoplomachi,  armed  at  all  points; 
the  MyrmiUoneSt  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  a  fish  at  the  crest  of  the 
Gallic  helmet  they  wore ;  the 
Bustuarii,  who  fought  at  funeral 
games ;    the  Bestiarii^    who     only 
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assailed  animals ;  other  classes  who 
fought  on  horseback,  called  Anda- 
hates,  and  those  combating  in 
chariots  drawn  by  two  horses, 
Essedariiy 

The  above  account  contains  the 
names  given  to  those  who  fought 
each  according  to  his  national 
leaching.  The  Essedarii  were,  we 
are  told,  mostly  Britons,  who  fought 
in  chariots  in  the  arena,  displaying 
the  same  ferocious  courage  that 
they  exhibited  when  defending 
themselves  against  the  Roman  in- 
vader and  his  heavily-armed  and 
well-disciplined  legions.  The  Par- 
thians  wore  their  chain  armour, 
and  opposed  this  defence  to  the 
small  round  parma  of  the  Thracian^ 
or  to  the  large  oblong  shield  with 
which  the  Samnite  waiTiors  parried 
the  blows  hailed  down  upon  them. 
Thus  did  they  meet  man  against 
man,  or  in  marshalled  ranks,  and 
soon  the  ground  around  was  strewn 
with  corpses  of  bleeding  warriors, 
whose  passions,  excited  by  the  cries 
of  the  populace,  now  knew  no 
bounds,  whose  hearts  were  har- 
dened against  their  own  friends  by 
the  exciting  cheers  which  forced 
them  on  to  death,  or  hounded  them 
on  to  slay  with  their  own  hand  a 
captive  countryman.  And  yet  all 
were  iiot  forced  to  enter  upon  this 
degrading  life  through  compulsion, 
as  we  find  the  gladiatorial  class  to 
have  been  composed  of  transgres- 
sors, prisoners  of  war,  slaves,  and 
those  who  adopted  the  profession  of 
their  own  free  will. 

In  a  sea-fight  given  by  Claudius 
on  the  Fucine  Lake,  and  described 
by  Tacitus,  the  opposing  fleeu 
consisted  of  19,000  armed  men, 
transgressors  condemned  to  death, 
who  were  allowed  to  man  the  fleets 
as  a  means  of  escape  or  punishment. 
Large  as  this  number  may  seem,  it 
must  be  remembered  thiett  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  caused  to 
be  procured  for  its  entertainment 
prisoners  from  the  many  provinces 


over  which  it  ruled.  When  any 
gladiator,  even  from  among  this 
class,  had  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  populace  by  his  bravery,  load 
shouts  resounded  calling  for  his 
free  pardon,  demands  which  were 
in  many  cases  graciously  acceded  to 
by  tlie  Emperor.  The  well-known 
story  of  Androcles,  the  fagitiTe 
slave  condemned  to  death  for  an 
attempt  at  escape,  and  the  grat^ol 
lion,  related  by  Gellius,  may  be  here 
cited  as  an  instance,  both  slave  and 
lion  being  covered  with  flowers  when 
they  left  Uiat  arena  intended  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  cruel  death. 

Among  the  prisoners  of  war  the 
Britons  are  mentioned  by  Dio  as 
fighting  in    the   games  given    by 
Claudius  to  celebrate  his  triumph, 
A.D.  44.    Titus  caused  many  of  the 
Jewish  prisoners  to  be  distributed 
in  the  provinces,  so  as  to  provide 
the  arense  with  sufficient  gladiators. 
Slaves    were    often   compelled  by 
their  masters  to  descend  into  the 
arena ;  a  record  of  such  occasions 
being  referred    to    in    that   most 
valuable  collection  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions published  at  Berlin  "  Gorpos 
Inscriptionum    Grsecarum.'*     The 
records     of    Pompeii    also    teem 
with  inscriptions  relating  to  occur- 
rences of  this  sort,  as  weU  as  with 
the  names  of  the  schools  to  which 
these    unforttmate    men    were  at- 
tached.    Suetonius,  an  author  who 
seems  to  have  recorded  with  gusto 
the  atrocities  of  those  whose  bio- 
graphies he  edited,  tells  us  that  j 
Caligula  ran  up  the  price  of  thuteen  i 
gladiators  at  a  public  aaction  to 
nine    million    sestertii,    knocking  | 
them  down  to  an  unfortunate  pne- 
tor  who  nodded  heavy  with  sleep,  on 
the  front  benches.    The  contempt 
felt  for  slaves  in  Borne  was  such 
that  their  lives  were  thrown  awar 
for  amusement   or  pleasure,  aod 
the  gladiatorial  school  being  a  pro- 
bable means  of  escape,  many  pre 
ferred   to    hazard    their    lives  in 
combat  than  to  become,  as  is  re- 
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lated  by  another  author,  •*  food  for 
carp."  Among  the  last  class  may 
be  mentioned  men  who,  either 
from  *•  vocation,"  or  through  loss  of 
fortune  and  position,  embraced  this 
career.  Butilus  (Juvenal  XI.)  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen, — 

**  Nam  dam  valida  ao  jnvenalia 

membra 
Safficiont  galesB,  dnmqne  ardent  san- 

guine,  fertor 
Non  cogente  quldem,  sed  nee  prohi- 

bente  tribuno 
Scripturus    leges    et  regia  verba    la- 

nistaB.'* 


Young  enough  to  bear  arms,  he  is 
compelled  to  enter  the  schools, 
write  out  and  learn  the  words  of 
command,  reduced  to  fit  himself 
for  tlie  ••  miscellanea  ludi,"  through 
loss  of  fortune,  and  in  the  hope  of 
wioniug  some  of  the  pieces  of  gold 
paid  in  the  arena  to  the  victorious 
combatanL  That  this  hope  found 
itself  at  times  satisfied  by  the  whim 
of  some  licentious  emperor,  we 
know  though  Suetonius,  who 
mentions  that  the  mjrrmillo  Spicu- 
lus  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  a 
pftlace  and  grounds,  the  property 
of  citizens  who  had  been  honoured 
wiUi  a  triumph.  I'ogetber  with  this 
gladiator  we  find  mentioned  a 
musician  Menecrates  {Menecratem 
cithar(Bdum  et  Spieulum  mirmillonem 
triumphidium  \virorum  patrimoniia 
<BdUmque  donavit).  The  same  his- 
torian speaks  of  Caligula  as  having 
been  *»a  Thracian  (gladiator)" 
coachman,  singer,  and  dancer 
{tkrex  et  auriga,  idem  cantor  afque 
taltafar).  This  Emperor  so  favoured 
the  Tbracians  as  not  only  to  enrol 
some  as  members  of  his  German 
body-guard,  but  also  to  persecute 
their  opponents  with  a  cruel  cow- 
ardice. Columbus,  a  myrmillo.  hav- 
ing defeated  several  Tbracians  and 
himself  being  but  slightly  wounded, 
Caligula  introduced  mto  the  hurt  a 
subtle  poison  prepared  by  himself, 


and  which  he    afterwards  named 
*'  Columbian." 

This  profession  had  also  another 
incitement  in  the  admiration  paid 
to  it  by  women,  who  then,  as  at  all 
times,  found  a  subject  of  admiration^ 
in  the  courage  displayed  by  those 
who  fought,  bled,  and  risked  their 
lives  for  their  amusement.  What 
makes  Sergius  an  object  of  such 
admiration  to  Hippia,  the  wife  of  a 
senator,  but  that  he  is  a  gladiator. 
To  her  he  is  a  Hyacinthus ;  she 
has  preferred  him  to  her  children, 
native  land,  sister,  husband ;  and 
now  comes  the  reason,  told  by 
Juvenal  in  his  epigrammatic  style, 
*'  Ferrum  est  quod  amant.*'  And  we 
find,  further  on  in  the  same  satire, 
hints  that  the  gladiatorial  sports 
were  entered  into  in  earnest  by 
some  of  the  women  of  the  day. 
Could  an  auction  but  take  place  in 
the  house  there  would  be  seen  for 
sale  the  haUeue  et  manicw  et  crietop 
crurisque  sinistri  dimidium  legimen. 
Martial  also  speaks  of  Venus  serv- 
ing Ceesar  as  well  as  Mars. 

Much  labour,  training,  and  dis- 
cipline had  to  be  undergone  pre- 
vious to  a  public  appearance,  or  to 
any  attempt  at  a  successful  career. 
Punishments  of  the  most  severe 
character  were  meted  out  to  those 
who  broke  through  some  small  rule 
of  discipline;  they  were  cast  into 
chains,  burnt  with  red-hot  irons, 
and  flagellated,  rude  drawings  being 
yet  found  on  many  of  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  relating  to  the  various  tor- 
tures inflicted  on  those  who  had 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
'*  lanista."  The  food  given  to  them 
was  of  the  commonest  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  barley,  supposed 
to  increase  Uie  muscular  tissue, 
and  often  were  they  designated  as 
hordearii  by  those  who  wished  to 
deride  them.  Their  meals  were 
given  and  prepared  according  to 
regular  known  prescriptions :  sin- 
gtdU  ibi  nUlitibus  Vitellius  paratos 
cibos  tU  gladiatoribus  eaginam  divU 
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debat.  And  we  are  told  by  such 
authorities  as  Friedlaender,  Moinm- 
sen,  Preller,  Orelli,  and  many 
others  who  have  delved  deeply  into 
classical  arehseology,  that  special 
surgeons  were  retained  to  keep 
them  in  health,  see  that  the  diet 
was  not  too  severe  upon  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  unctores,  or  rub- 
bers, did  their  daily  duty. 

And  all  tojdie  !  Ave,  Casar!  mori- 
turi  te  saltUant,  came  thundering 
from  their  breasts  as  they  entered 
the  arena  to  the  martial  strains  of 
music—  entered,  knowing  that  they 
were  marching  to  death,  and  with 
the  salutation  of  death  upon  the 
lips  of  those  about  to  die.  The 
weapons  were  examined,  and  a 
skirmish  with  blunted  spears  or 
swords  began,  so  as  to  excite  admi- 
ration and  the  thirst  for  blood,  but 
Foon  the  shrill  tuba,  together  with 
the  lituus,  resounded  as  the  favour- 
ites, known  by  many  combats,  be- 
gan their  more  earnest  warfare. 
The  retiarii,  half  nude,  armed  with 
net,  trident,  and  sharpened  dagger, 
met  the  swift  secutores  in  a  half- 
crouching  position  and  endeavoured 
to  cast  the  net  over  the  approach- 
ing enemy,  who,  eluding  with  active 
spring,  plunged  his  sword  up  to  the 
hilt  into  the  unarmed  breast  of  one 
perhaps  his  friend ;  or,  if  himself 
was  caught  within  the  toils,  no 
longer  able  to  free  his  arms,  he 
met,  with  fortified  mind,  the  blow 
from  the  dread  trident,  which 
crunched  the  breast-bone  and  vital 
parts  at  one  fell  thrust.  The  Galli, 
Samnites,  Thracians,  Parthians, 
oppose  their  various  weapons,  and 
with  divided  success  fight  ard  die, 
the  British  essedarii  rattle  through 
the  plain,  and,  far  from  their  own 
wild,  savage,  but  lovely  island,  meet 
with  a  cruel  death,  rejoicing  per- 
haps, to  die.  We  may  be  allowed 
here  to  quote  Byron,  a  poet  who 
wrote  what  he  felt,  and  felt  what  he 
wrote: — 


"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand,  his  maalj 

brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradoally 

low. 
And   through  his  side  the  last  drops 

ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy  one  by 

one, 
Liko  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower; 

and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  ia 

gone 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  sbonts  which 

haiVd  the  wretch  who  won. 

**  He  heard  it  but  he  heeded  not-^is 

eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  fiir 

away. 
He  reck  d  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor 

prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hnt  by  the  Danube 

lay 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 

play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother— be. 

their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Boman  holiday. 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood :  shall  he 

expire, 
And  unavenge'1  P    Arise  ye  €k)ths,  and 

glut  your  ire." 

Other  games  must  now  lay  daim 
to  our  attention,  having,  indeed, 
perhaps  a  deeper  importance  than 
would  be  granted  to  them  at  fint 
sight.  The  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
we  have  just  described  had  the 
attraction  which  is  engendered  by 
a  love  of  blood,  and  by  that  cruelty 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  in 
man's  nature,  but  the  other  games 
of  the  circus,  such  as  chariot-raeii]^« 
brought  forward  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  the  political  feelings  of  the 
spectators.  The  Romans  had  long  | 
been,  as  we  are  told  by  many 
ancient  writers,  divided  into  dtc- 
tions,  which  were  again  subdivided 
into.known  colours,  namely :  white, 
red,  green,  and  blue — ^''dUexUginiior : 
prannwHt  te  ruseeut  tnero/,"  is  to  be 
found  in  Biese^s'^AnthologiaLatina.  'I 
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To  these  colours  Domitlan  added 
gold  and  purple,  which,  however, 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  people, 
and  lasted  but  during  the  reign  of 
this  Emperor.  The  origin  and  sig. 
nification  of  these  colours  is  about 
as  mystical  as  are  the  qualifications 
of  party  feeling  at  Uiis  present 
time.  The  best  reference  we  can 
make  is  to  Mommsen^s  **  Hand- 
book," or  to  Friedlaender's  ''Sitten- 
geschichte  Boms,"  both  of  which 
works  have  handled  this  subject 
with  care  and  intelligence.  So 
great,  however,  was  the  party  feeling 
at  all  times  prevalentin  the  minds  of 
the  Emperors,  that  numerous  allu- 
sions are  ever  being  made  which 
prove  to  what  extent  it  was  carried. 
Caligula  belonged  to  the  green 
Miction,  and  was  such  a  devoted 
partly  that  he  often  feasted  and 
slept  in  their  stables  {FrasincB  fac- 
tmi  ita  addidus  et  d^tUus  ut 
cofuwei  in  siabulo  assidue  et  ma- 
nereU)  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
been  severely  reprimanded  for  hav- 
ing  mourned,  when  but  a  mere  lad, 
together  with  other  boys  of  his  age, 
over  the  fate  of  a  coachman  of  that 
faction  who  had  been  dragged 
around  the  circus,  having  fallen 
/rom  his  chariot.  Vitellius  was 
appointed  by  Galba  over  Germania 
Inferior  owing  to  the  interest  ex- 
erted by  their  mutual  friend  T. 
Vinios,  a  man  of  great  influence, 
and  a  strong  adherent  to  the  blue 
fiwtion  (et  cut  jam  pridemper  com- 
tnunem  faciionis  veneta  favorem 
coneiliaius  esset.)  Martial  bids 
malicious  envy  now  no  longer  say 
that  but  through  the  influence  of 
^'^ero  she  won  the  victories  for  the 
"green  faction,"  for  the  charioteer 
of  that  faction  has  often  won  the 
prixe  s'mce  the  death  of  that  Em- 
peror. {VioU  nimirum  nan  Nero, 
9ed  prasinue,)  Bio  mentions  that 
the  later  Emperors,  Commodus  and 
Eliogabalus,  both  belonged  to  this 
fecUon,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  popular.    '*  If  the  green 


faction  is  not  victorious,"  says 
Jurenal,  **  you  see  this  city  mourn- 
ing and  cast  down  as  were  the 
consuls  conquered  by  the  dust  of 
CannaB." 

'*  Nam  si   deficeret,    msestam  attoni- 

tamque  videres 
Hanc  urbem,  veluti  Cannamm  in  pol- 

vere  victis 
Gonsulibus." 

These  colours  became  rallying- 
signals  for  parties;  whatever 
troubles,  famine,  waste,  or  devasta- 
tions might  take  place,  the  interest 
and  party  feeling  yet  raged  high. 
JPanem  et  circenses  was  ever  the  cry. 
'*  We  want  bread,  the  games,  the 
colours,"  roared  the  populace,  crav- 
ing for  an  excitement  which  they 
could  not  do  without;  even  the 
Emperors  joined  in  the  demand  and 
nurtured  a  feeling  which  acted  as  a 
safety  valve  for  a  naturally  excitable 
race.  We  are  told  that  when  Theo- 
doric.  King  of  the  Goths,  ruled  over 
Home,  he  preserved  the  games  which 
had  so  firm  a  hold  over  the  affec- 
tions of'  the  people,  and  took  the 
weaker  faction  under  his  protection. 

Henzen,  Orelli,  Gruter,  and 
others  have  reproduced  inscriptions 
in  which  occur  the  names  ol  cele- 
brated charioteers,togetherwithaUst 
of  their  victories.  Scirtus  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  white  faction 
for  thirteen  years;  Diodes,  after 
having  tried  all  the  others,  devoted 
his  services  to  the  red.  Scorpus, 
according  to  Martial,  carried  off  in 
a  single  hour  as  a  reward  for  his 
skill  fifteen  purses  filled  with  gold, 
a  sum  which  the  unfortunate  poet 
compares  to  the  miserable  pittance 
which  he  himself  has  earned  after 
a  hard  day's  work  as  client  and 
congratulator. 

The  chariot  races  in  the  circus 
began,  as  did  all  the  sports,  by  a 
solemn  procession.  The  giver  of 
the  games,  perhaps  himself  a 
consul,  drove  around    in    a  lofty 
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chariot,  wearing  a  purple  toga  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  the  scipio  eburneus,  or 
ivory  sceptre;  above  his  head  a 
slave  stationed  behind  him  held 
aloft  a  wreath.  Surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  friends,  clients,  slaves,  to 
the  music  of  flutes,  trumpets,  and 
other  instruments,  the  procession 
began  to  move ;  following  the 
magistrate  came  images  of  the  gods, 
borne  along  on  biers  or  thrones,  or 
placed  in  chariots  drawn  by  mules, 
horses,  and  later  by  elephants. 
These  were  accompanied  by  priests, 
who  even  at  that  time  repeated  in 
a  monotonous  tone  parts  of  the 
various  service  intended  for  the 
special  worship  of  each  deity.  Then 
came  statues  of  the  Emperors  in 
their  order  of  sequence,each  greeted 
according  to  the  admiration  felt 
for  him,  or  the  hatred  which  his 
memory  had  instilled.  So  particu- 
lar were  the  Romans  in  causing 
the  various  degrees  of  the  cere- 
monial of  the  procession  to  be  gone 
through,  that  in  many  cases  the 
celebration  had  to  be  put  off  one 
day  through  some  small  fault  in  the 
arrangements. 

In  shape  the  Circus  Maximus  was 
oblong,  ending  in  a  semicircle 
surrounded  by  rows  of  seats  called 
cavefiB.  The  course  was  marked  out 
at  each  end  by  three  conical  pillars, 
the  metee,  and,  the  centre  of  the 
ai*ena  was  a  low  wall  running  the 
entire  length,  called  the  spina,  on 
which  were  placed  images,  columns, 
and  small  busts.  At  each  com- 
pleted circuit  a  column  known  as 
the  *'  delphini "  was  setup,  showing 
each  course  run,  the  winner  being 
he  who  came  in  the  first  after  the 
erection  of  the  seventh.  Biga  and 
quadriga  were  usually  chosen  as 
being  the  most  popular,  the  skilful 
coaching  of  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered to  be  the  especial  sign  of  a 
"good  whip."  Nero  attempted  a 
ten-span  at  the  Olympian  games,  in 
which  he,  from  all  accounts,  seems 


to  have  failed  miserably,  being 
thrown  several  times  and  finally 
having  to  give  up  altogether,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  the  wreath  of  victory— 
neqtie  eo  secius  coronatus  est 

Gems,  sculptures,  contorinates, 
and  other  monuments  have  pre- 
served to  us  the  shape  of  the 
ehariors ;  the  best  horse  being 
placed  at  the  left  side,  the  two  enter 
horses,  as  may  be  generally  seen, 
having  the  tails  fastened  up,  or 
docked,  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  an  accident.  The  charioteers 
wore  a  short  tight  tunica  without 
arms,  a  helmet- shaped  cap  stuffed 
so  as  to  shield  their  faces  from  too 
heavy  a  blow,  and  a  leathern  girdle 
in  which  was  fastened  the  sharp 
knife  with  which,  if  thrown,  they 
cut  the  reins  previously  girt  round 
their  bodies.  These  tunics,  caps,  as 
well  as  the  harness  and  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  chariots,  were  of 
the  colour  of  the  faction  to  which 
they  might  belong. 

The  course  was  generally  a  little 
over  four  miles.  The  signal  to  start 
was  given  by  the  umpire  of  the 
games,  by  the  Emperor,  or  by  the 
senior  magistrate  present,  a  white 
cloth  being  thi'own  into  the  arena. 
The  dodges  practised  were  the  same 
then  as  now,  the  leading  charioteer 
warily  guiding  his  horses  so  as  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  road  to  him- 
self  as  possible,  now  driving  to  this, 
now  to  that  side  his  excited  steeds; 
the  older  charioteers,  whose  expe- 
rience had  taught  them  how  to 
wait,  kept  within  due  bounds  their 
anxious  horses,  preparing  for  a  last 
rush  when  they  could  easily  pass 
the  now  blown  and  tired  steeds  of 
the  tyrones.  Loud  were  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  the  divided  factions  as 
they  shrieked  out  encouragement 
to  the  driver  wearing  the  colours 
to  which  they  were  addicted.  The 
naturally  excitable  Roman  was  no 
longer  himself,  he  seemed  traiw- 
formed  into  a  maniac  as  he  waved 
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his  arms,  TociferatiDg,bellowiDg,  and 
nviDg  till  the  first  chariot  passed 
the  chalk  line  after  the  uprearing  of 
the  last  delphinos. 

Friedlaender  in  his  notes  to  the 
"Schanspiele,'*  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Sittengeschichte  Roms  *' 
gires  us  in  full  the  epitaph  of  a 
duuioteer  named  P.  MYms  Gutta 
Calpumianns,  who  had  been  vic- 
torious in  mora  than  one  thousand 
races,  having  won  altogether^J^T 
palmsB,  not  confining  himself  to 
one  &ction,  but  having  driven  for 
he  four  parties,  namely  the  white, 
red,  blue,  and  green. 

Horses  received  names  then  as 
tt  the  present  time  :  in  the  list  of 
Gatta's  victories  for  the  various 
edouTs,  we  find  that  for  the  Blue 
&etion,  with  Geminator  as  the  lead- 
ing horse  of  the  quadriga,  he  had 
von  92  races,  with  Silvanus  105, 
vith  Nitidus  ^2.  with  Saxo60.  As 
charioteer  for  the  Cheen  faction, 
vith  Danaus  19  races,  Ocean  us 
200,  Victor  421),  Vindex  167. 
Another  inscription  mentions  a 
diarioteer  of  the  name  of  Diodes, 
vho  had  won  1,46-2  times,  though 
he  too  did  not  confine  his  services 
to  one  faction.  He  was  victorious 
(m  cerUrminibus)  singularum  (quad- 
riorum)  1,064 ;  binarum  347, 
tsnarum  51.  Br.  Friedlaender 
mentions  as  the  total  obtained  for 
82  prizes,  the  sum  of  3,710,000  S.— 
£IO,350.  In  deciphering  the  in- 
Kription,  a  quotation  firom  SiUig*s 
action  of  the  elder  Pliny,  he  points 
•Qt  the  meaiiing  of  the  following 
opressions,  occupavii  et  vicit^  '*  he 
u^i  the  lead  and  won ;  *'  successit 
tt  vicitt  ^*  he  took  the  second  place 
nd  won  at  the  end  by  a  spuit ; " 
m^t  et  vicit,  '*  he  coached  to  the 
list  and  came  in  with  a  rush  at 
He  end ; "  tricks  of  the  road  and 
tnrf  yet  common  in  our  day. 
Much  more  taight  be  written  on 
^  subject,  but  the  writer  has 
Motented  himself  with  pointing 
M  the   sienificance    ascribed    to 


the  colour  of  each  party.  Martial 
warns  an  adherent  of  the  **  green  " 
faction  against  wearing  a  scarlet 
mantle  lest  he  should  be  looked 
upon  as  faithless  to  his  cause. 

The  sufferings  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  require  no  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  when  we 
refer  to  the  exhibitions  of  wild 
beasts  of  every  description  exhi- 
bited by  the  various  emperors  be- 
fore the  astonished  gaze  of  their 
subjects.  At  the  present  time, 
even  considering  all  our  advan- 
tages of  steam  communication,  the 
entire  contents  of  the  various  Zoo- 
logical  Gardens  of  Europe  and 
America  could  not  produce  the 
same  number  of  animals  as  might 
be  seen  in  the  arena  during  some 
festivals. 

As  early  as  the  year  58  b.c, 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami  were 
exhibited  in  Rome  ;  in  the  year  55 
B.C.,  Pompey,  besides  the  above- 
named  animals,  produced  at  the 
consecration  of  his  theatre  a 
rhinoceros,  lynx,  a  particular  class 
of  African  monkey  till  then  not 
seen ;  Cfesar  first  exhibited  the 
giraffe.  Dio  Cassius  records  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  slaying  by  Commodus  in  one 
day  of  five  hippopotami,  and  on 
other  days  of  two  elephants,  one 
giraffe,  and  several  rhinoceroses. 
The  tiger  was  also  exhibited  as  early 
as  11  B.o  ,  and  after  that  on  several 
other  occasions.  We  may  mention 
as  a  proof  of  Roman  enterprise 
that  Buffon  himself  had  never 
seen  a  giraffe,  though  even  at  that 
time  means  of  transport  were 
greater  than  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  hip- 
popotamus which  we  know  to  have 
landed  safely  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  was  the  well- 
known  specimen  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  London  which  arrived 
in  1850. 

The  number  of  animals  shown 
at  the  games  previously  alluded  to 
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as  given  bj  Pompey  and  Cserar, 
are  recorded  as  having  been — at 
.  those  given  by  Pompey,  17  or  18 
elephants,  500  or  600  lions,  410 
other  African  animals ;  at  those 
exhibited  by  CsBsar  400  lions  and 
40  elephants,  numbers  which,  we 
agree  with  Dio.  are  evidently  exag- 
j^erated.  Titus  (this  being  on  the 
authority  of  Suetonius)  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Flavian  Am- 
phitheatre exhibited  a  naval  com- 
bat in  the  *'  naumachia,"  a  combat 
of  gladiators  :  *'  afque  uno  die  milUa 
omne  genus ferarum,**  Elephants  be- 
came later  an  especial  prerogative 
of  the  emperors,  who  appointed  a 
procurator  to  look  after  their  comfort. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Rome  contained,  during  the  reign 
of  Gordian  III.,  32  elephants,  10 
oiks,  10  tigers,  60  tame  lions,  30 
tame  leopards,  10  hyenas,  1  rhino- 
ceros, 1  hippopotamus,  10  *'  archi- 
leontes,*'  10  giraffes,  20  wild  asses, 
40  wild  horses,  and  numerous  other 
wild  animals.  Inscriptions  yet  re- 
cord the  names  and  titles  of  those 
appointed  to  look  after  the  proper 
management  of  the  vivarium. 

Caligula,  finding  that  the  ex- 
penses of  animal  food  exceeded 
his  ideas  of  moderation,  ordered 
criminals  to  be  thrown  into  the 
cages  of  the  wild  beasts  desUned 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  approaching 
games.  Augustus  exhibited  a  ser- 
pent fifty  cubits  in  length;  Nero 
had  chariot  races,  quadrigs  drawn 
by  camels.  Numerous  other  in- 
stances testify  to  the  number  of 
wild  beasts  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  Ifome,  and  which  as  in  the 
case  of  early  Christian  martyrs, 
were  used  not  only  to  fight  among 
themselves,  but  also  to  tear  to 
pieces  those  who  were  looked  upon 
as  criminals. 

Martial  abounds  with  allusions 
to  the  exhibitions  given  in  the 
arena;  especially  to  be  noticed 
being  the  14th  of  the  Lib.  I.,  an 
allusion  to  a  hare  playing   about 


with  a  tame  lion.  Then  again  we 
have  in  the  Liber  Spectaculomm 
a  description  of  a  rh'moceros  toss- 
ing a  bear;  of  a  combat  between  a 
tigress  and  a  lion,  between  a  bull 
and  elephant,  the  enraged  boll 
being  described  as  rushing  blindly 
to  his  fate ;  mention  is  made  of  a 
bear  whose  frantic  rashes  were 
stopped  by  his  being  entangled  in 
bird  lime;  a  woman  and  a  lion 
fighting  brings  forward  an  allusioo, 
rather  far-fetched,  to  Mars  and 
Venus.  These  epigrammatic  odes 
sufi&ce  to  show  to  what  an  extent 
the  Bomans  had  carried  on  their 
love  for  blood. 

The  exhibitions  often  lasted 
through  the  night  as  well  as  during 
the  day.  Nero  caused  several 
Christians  to  be  clothed  in  gar- 
ments  thick  with  pitch,  which  were 
then  lighted,  the  victims  taking  the 
place  of  torches,  this  being  un- 
doubtedly the  meaning  of  the 
tunica  molesfa  of  Juvenal.  Caligula 
gave  night  entertainments  in  the 
theatre,  which  was  brilliantly  lit  up, 
and  amused  himself  by  ordering 
refreshments  to  be  set  before  the 
spectators,  and  thinking  it  an  ex- 
cellent joke  to  see  a  Boman  knight 
gorge  himself,  the  emperor  sent 
him  a  double  portion.  Domitian 
also  gave  gladiatorial  and  other 
sports  at  night 

The  aristocracy,  and  indeed  per- 
sons of  every  class  have  ever  aped 
the  vices  of  those  set  in  authority 
over  them ;  thus  was  it  with  the 
Boman  knighthood  and  senaton 
who,  to  please  the  empours, 
did  not  hesitate  to  i^opear  in  the 
arena  matched  against  some  animal, 
to  measure  weapons  vrith  a  gladia- 
tor, and  to  consider  it  an  honourable 
compliment  to  race  in  a  quadrigt 
together  with  the  lord  and  master 
of  imperial  Bome. 

The  gladiatorial  sports  came  to  an 
end  A.D.  403,  when  a  monk  named 
Telemachus,  horrified  at  the  craeltj» 
rushed  into  the  arena  and  implond 
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the  assembled  multitudes  to  reject 
them,   a  demaDd  which    was   not 
wOliDgly  acceded  to,  as  we  are  told 
be  was  stoned  to  death  on  the  spot. 
Legendary    Church    history    men- 
doDS  as  the  first  Christian  martyr- 
dom that  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  disciple 
of  St.  John,  who  was  devoured  in 
the    arena    by    lions.       Hemans* 
"  Catholic  Italy  *'  abounds  with  re- 
ferences to  this  species  of  martyr- 
dom, which  the  emperors  evidently 
chose  as  an  inexpensive  means  of 
providing  their  vivaria  with  the  ne- 
cessary  amount  of   animal    food. 
Rich  with  the  blood  of  those  who 
sanctified   our  present  religion  by 
offering    themselves  up  as  living 
sacrifices    to    their    faith,    is    the 
Coliseum  at  Rome ;  it  yet  stands  as 
a  remnant  of    ancient   days,   and 
when  nearing  it,  above  the  roar  of 
the  enraged  populace  howling  foi 
the  blood  of  victims,  may  perhaps 
be    heard     in     imagination    the 
'*  AUeluia  "  of  the  early  fathers  of 
GUI  faith,  that  martyr  throng  who 
laid  all     aside    to    follow    Him. 
"'QiKimdiu    9tat   Colysteus  slat    et 
I^oma ;  quando  cadet  Coly^wus^  cadet 
€t  Bffmaj  cadet  et  Mundw,'*  wrote 


the  venerable  Bede :  *•  Home  and 
the  world  will  fall  when  falls  the 
Coliseum."  And  how  far  we  may 
consider  the  Koman  supersti- 
tions, inquisitions,  murders,  and 
even  the  martyrdoms  which  took 
place  at  a  later  time  under  the 
name  of  "  Catholic  "  Christianity, 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  cruelty 
described  above,  none  can  tell. 

Martin  Luther,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Borne,  prostrated  him- 
self upon  the  earth  saying :  *'  Hail 
sacred  Home!  thrice  sacred  for  the 
blood  of  martyrs  shed  here,''  but 
when  leaving  it  how  different  was 
the  cry  which  burst  from  his  lips, 
and  which  we  are  told  of  in  Audin's 
history.  *^  Adieu,  Rome,  que  doit 
fair  quiconque  veut  vivre  saint- 
ment!  Adieu,  ville  ou  tout  est 
permis,  esceptS  d'itre  homme  de 
bien^  And  thus  when  in  Kome, 
though  surrounded  by  its  glorious 
reminiscences,  its  victories,  literary 
remains,  its  numerous  artistic  and 
other  works,  the  mind  cannot  but 
refer  to  the  horrible  past,  a  past 
which  shows  plainly  that  the  dread 
writing  on  the  wall  has  had  its  fall 
effect — ** Sio  transit  gloria mundi*' 
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THE  PEKSONALITT  OP  GOLDSMTIH. 

By  Bicharp  Bbiitblet  SHEBioAiir  Kkowles. 


Eteh  in  our  own  day,  when  the 
popular  novelist,  dramatist,  or  poet 
stands  on  a  more  independent  foot- 
ing,  appeals  to  a  wider  audience, 
and  reaps  a  richer  harvest  than  was 
ever  the  lot  of  his  predecessors  in 
this  country,  the  calling  of  litera- 
ture still  retains  some  badges  of 
that  contempt  in  which  it  was  held 
when  its  professors  were  poor  and 
powerless.  By  the  law  which  limits 
to  a  term  of  years  an  author's  pro- 
prietary right  in  his  book,  the  lite- 
rary profession  is  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  other  callings  less 
noble.  That  the  right  which  is 
admitted  in  the  case  of  every  other 
owner  of  property  to  sell  or  be- 
queath it  in  perpetuity  should  be 
denied  to  him,  is  part  of  the 
author's  grievance  of  to-day.  And 
the  grievance  is  real.  But  that  it 
should  be  advanced  seriously, speaks 
enough  for  the  improved  condition 
of  the  men  of  letters  of  this  age,  and 
for  the  superior  estimation  in  which 
their  productions  are  held. 

A  hundred  years  ago  such  a 
complaint  would  have  been  purely 
sentimental,  and  one  that  would 
only  have  been  put  forward  on  theo- 
retical grounds.  The  readers  to 
whom  an  author  could  then  appeal 
were  extremely  limited  in  number, 
if  regarded  from  our  present  stand- 

Eoint,  and  the  commercial  value  of 
is  work  was  consequently  small. 
He  had  hardly  become  accustomed 
to  consider  its  sale  as  determining 
his  payment.  The  literary  gene- 
ration of  Anne's  reign  had  looked 
to  place  aa  the  reward  of  snccesB ; 


but  lately  the  man  of  letters  pure 
and  simple  had  fallen  into  discredit 
in  high  quarters.  The  publisher 
was  now  his  only  patron,  and  a  hard 
patron  he  proved  at  the  beat. 

The  history  of  the  first  literary 
men  of  Goldsmith's  period  is  in  fall 
harmony  with  the  tradition  which 
holds    authors    miserable.      Joha- 
Bon,  who  was  regarded  as  the  fore- 
most literary  man  of  his  time,  never 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  mind  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  imme- 
diate   want,    until    he    was    past 
sixty,  when  he  received  a  pensioD. 
Smollet's  novels  have  delighted  his 
own  age  and  ours ;  but  they  were 
powerless  to  rescue  him  from  a  life 
of  drudgery,  and  we  see  him  ad- 
vanced in  years    and    broken    in 
health  still  toiling  on,  and  dying  at 
last  in  harness.    Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  Chatterton ;  how  be 
could  at  the  age  of  sixteen  prodoce 
counterfeit  poems  capable  of  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  men  in  power,  and 
which   many  in   our  time  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  were  the  work  of 
one  so  voung — how  his  reward  was 
starvation,  and  how  he  died  by  hia 
own  hand. 

There  is  no  career  of  that  day 
more  fairly  typical  than  Goldsmith's 
of  the  uninviting  character  of  lite- 
rature as  a  profession,  or  of  the 
emptiness  of  that  fame  which  legis- 
lators of  his  day  pronounced  to  be 
the  only  object  worthy  the  regard 
of  genius.  The  success  of  his  works 
was  complete  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  there  is  no  dispute  con- 
cerning their  merit  now;  but  his 
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histoiy  even  after  he  had  become 
famons  was  a  atruggle  with    the 
moat  sordid  Dece88itie8,iii  which  he 
fell  beaten  at  last,  being  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  of  his  powers. 
While  he  liyed,  and  after  his  death, 
there  was  no  oae  of  his  acquaint- 
flDce,  however  dull,  who  could  not 
talk  or  write  of  him  with  an  air  of 
soperiority ;  and  among  them  they 
have  succeeded,  despite  the  truer 
appreciation  of  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  and  of  later  bio^phers,  in 
inyestiDg  hia  memory  with  a  strong 
flaToor  of  the  ridiculous.    When 
Goldsmith  ia  mentioned,  one  thinks 
at  once  of  an  ugly  little  man  strut- 
ting about    diiased    in  a  bloom- 
coloured  coat,  and  boasting  of  hia 
tailor ;  or  the  idea  is  conjured  up 
of  one  who  was  so  jealous  that  he 
vaa  offended  when  two  pretty  young 
ladies  monopoUsed    the   attention 
of  a  crowd.      By    others,    whose 
acquaintance    with   his  history  is 
broader  and  more  accurate,  he  is 
regarded  with  a  certain  liking  in 
which  there  is  a  large-  dilution  of 
contempt.    If  his  character  is  by 
chanee  associated  with  his  works,  it 
ia  only  for  the  purpose  of  striking, 
from  the  contrast,  a  conventional 
wonder  that  these  should  have  come 
from  that.     It  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  they  bear  to  each  other  the  re- 
lationship of  cauae  and  effect,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  not  uninterest- 
ing to  recall  something  of  the  per- 
sonal history  and  character  of  the 
man  to  whose  nature  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  familiar  works  of  our 
language. 

Oliver  GolilBmith's  &ther  was  a 
clergyman,  holding  a  small  living 
in  a  remote  village  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  gene- 
rous and  improvident  impulses, 
very  poor,  very  proud,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  quixotic  idea  of  honour. 
Hia  eldest  son  he  was  bringing  up 
for  the  Church ;  and  though  his  de- 
figns  for  Oliver  were  less  am- 
bitious, he  put  lum  to  school  at  a 


verv  tender  age.  The  child's  edu- 
cation commenced  at  the  village 
dame-school,  the  mistress  of  which, 
when  boasting  fifty  years  after  that 
she  was  the  first  who  ever  put  a 
book  in  his  hands,  declared  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  the  dullest 
boy  she  ever  taught.  At  six  he 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
village  schoolmaster,  an  old  soldier 
who  had  served  in  Queen  Anne*d 
wars — who  had  an  endless  fund  of 
campaigning  stories  with  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  enliven  the  drud- 
gery of  school  hours.  He  was  well 
versed,  too,  in  the  fairy  legends  of 
the  country,  and  dabbled  in  poetry. 
On  all  these  topics  he  found  Oliver 
his  most  attentive  listener  and  apt 
pupil.  The  boy  was  as  dull  as 
ever  at  his  books,  but  he  caught 
from  the  old  man  the  knack  of 
rhyming,  and  his  mother,  on  seeing 
some  of  his  effusions,  declared  that 
she  had  a  genius  for  a  son ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  she  set  her 
face  against  the  design  which  his 
father  entertained  of  bringing  him 
up  to  some  trade. 

Oliver  was  still  a  mere  child  when 
an  attack  of  small-pox  hopelessly 
disfigured  his  face-^a  misfortune 
which  made  itself  keenly  felt 
throughout  his  life.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  put  to  another  school 
at  some  distance  from  his  home, 
and,  as  his  mother's  counsels  pre- 
vailed, he  was  removed  to  others  of 
a  higher  class  where  he  was  to  be 
prepared  for  the  University.  At 
each  successive  change  his  disfigure- 
ment caused  him  for  a  time  to  be 
the  butt  of  the  malice  of  his  com- 
panions. Roughness  and  ill-usage, 
when  experienced  at  a  tender  age 
by  one  endowed  with  an  extremely 
sensitive  disposition,  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  a  weakening  effect  on  the 
character.  But  happily  the  boy 
had  also  been  gifted  with  a  buoy- 
ancy of  temperament,  which  as- 
serted itself  at  times  when  a  respite 
occurred ;  and  though  he  never 
23 
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achieved  any  great  success  ia  his 
class,  he  usually  succeeded  ia  ac- 
quiring a  popularity  by  his  gaiety, 
whimsical  ways,  odd  humour,  and 
occasional  love  of  mischief. 

A  story  is  told  of  him  in  these 
very  early  days  which  manifests 
that  mildly  adventurous  spirit  which 
strongly  marked  his  disposition 
later  on,  and  that  habit  of  blunder- 
ing which  he  used  to  declare  was  his 
only  heritage.  Leaving  school  for 
the  last  time,  he  was  furnished  wijbh 
a  horse  and  a  guinea  to  take  him 
home.  His  home  was  only  twenty 
miles  distant,  but  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  a  little  liberty  was  not 
to  be  lost,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  break  his  journey,  and  to 
sleep  at  some  inn  on  the  way. 
Arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Ar- 
dagh,  he  requested  the  first  person 
he  met  to  direct  him  to  the  best 
house  in  the  place.  His  informant 
pointed  out  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Featherstone,  the  magnate  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Oliver  thanked 
him,  and  riding  up,  ordered  his 
horse  to  the  stable,  and,  entering 
the  parlour  and  seating  himself  by 
the  fire,  inquired  what  there  was 
for  supper.  The  host  readily  per- 
ceived the  mistake  under  which  the 
stranger  was  labouring,  and  finding 
him  to  be  the  son  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, he  suffered  the  delusion 
to  continue.  Supper  announced, 
Goldsmith  invited  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  join  him, 
and  he  bespoke  a  bottle  of  the  best 
wine  in  the  cellar  to  crown  the 
festivity  of  the  occasion.  On  going 
to  bed,  he  gave  directions  for  a  hot 
cake  for  breakfast,  and  it  was  only 
the  next  morning,  when  he  wanted 
to  pay  the  reckoning,  that  the 
squire  consented  to  undeceive  him. 

This  was  just  before  he  was  to 
dej)art  for  the  University ;  but  an 
incident  had  occurred  at  home 
which  threw  a  permanent  blight 
upon  his  college  career.  While  he 
was  still  at  school  his  eldest  sister 


contracted  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  pro- 
prietor, who  had  been  placed  under 
her  brother,  Henry  Goldsmith's, 
tuition.  As  soon  as  the  secret  was 
divulged,  the  enraged  landowner 
accused  the  brother  and  father  of 
the  bride  of  having  contrived  a 
plot  to  secure  a  wealthy  alliance. 
Charles  Goldsmith  protested  that 
nothing  had  been  farther  from  his 
thoughts,  and  he  proudly  declared 
that  no  consideration  should  permit 
hiai  to  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  allowing  his  daughter 
to  continue  dowerless.  Accord- 
ingly he  mortgaged  his  farm  and 
his  tithes,  to  portion  his  daughter, 
and  thus  he  mollified  her  busband^s 
father. 

But  poor  Oliver  and  the  other 
children  were  to  be  the  sufferers  bj 
this  too  honourable  arrangement. 
If  Oliver  was  to  go  to  college  now 
he  must  go  as  a  sizar,  and  from 
this  his  pride  shrank.     The  instito- 
tion    of   the    sizarship    had    be^i 
devised  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
those  who,  desiring    a  UniFersitj 
education,  were  unable  to  pay  the 
customary  fees.     But  whatever  be- 
nevolence   there    may   have    been 
in  the  intention,  it  was  efifectually 
obscured  by  the  conditions  wfaidi 
accompanied  the  gratuity.     A  sixar 
was  distinguished  from  other  under- 
graduates by  his  dress,  and  it  was 
part  of  his  duty  to  sweep  in  the 
courts  of  a  morning,  and  to  cany 
the  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  tl^ 
table  of  the  Fellows,  upon  whom 
he  was  also  to  wait  during  dinner. 
Goldsmith  held  out  for  a  long  time 
before  he  would  accept  a  position 
which  he  felt  to  be  lowering ;  but 
he  yielded  at  length  to  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  persuasion 
of  his  relatives.     At  no  time  was 
he  of  a  studious  turn,  and   the 
dejection  following  upon  a  sense  of 
degradation  was   not   in  his  case 
favourable  to  work.     It    unfortu- 
nately happened,  too,  that  Wildor, 
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the  tutor  under  whose  superrision 
be  came,  gloried  in  tastes  which 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  his  pupil. 

Wilder  was    all    for    the  exact 
sciences,  while  to  Goldsmith  classics 
were  more  congenial.     Wilder,  be- 
sides, was  a  man  of  violent  and 
ungenerous  temper,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  ridicule  the  unfortunate 
sizar's    ugliness,  or    to  insult    his 
poverty,   and   even    sometimes   to 
wdulgein  personal  violence.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  natural  to 
one   of    Goldsmith's  temperament 
that   be  should  shrink   back  into 
himself,  and  some  words  which  he 
wrote    later    to    a    friend    aptly 
describe  his  feelings  and  habits  at 
this  period,  while  they  show  at  the 
same  time  that  the  experience  he 
was  now  undergoing  was  to  be  re- 
peated.    "  An  ugly  and  poor  man," 
be     writes,  "is    society   only  for 
himself,  and  such  society  the  world 
tets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 
I  liragh  at  the  world  and  at  myself, 
the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it." 
He  be^iled  his  loneliness  by  writ- 
ing btfdlads,  which  he  sold  for  five 
alullings  apiece,  and  after  dark  he 
vonld  steal  out  of  the  college  gates 
to  hear  them  sung  in  the  streets 
bj  some  beggar-man,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  wh\ch,  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  Gt>ldBmith  was  the  most 
delighted  listener.    At  times,  how- 
ever, the  buoyancy'  of  his  nature 
would  assert  itself  more  unequivo- 
cally, and  generally  on  these  occa- 
flions  with  less  advantage  to  him- 
self.  He  was  publiclv  reprimanded, 
and  narrowly  escaped  expulsion  for 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  col- 
lege riot,  which  had  tor  its  object 
the   release  of   an  undergraduate 
who  had  been  arrested  lor  debt, 
and  the  burning  of  the    Dublin 
Ifewgate. 

Onanotheroccasion  he  had  gained 
one  of  the  minor  college  prizes,  of 
the  value  of  some  thirty  shillings, 
and  being  quite  trautported  by  thid 


piece  of  luck,  he  invited  sundry  of 
his  acquaintances  in  the  town  to  a 
dancing  party  which  he  proposed, 
in  utter  disregard  of  all  rule,  to 
hold  in  his  rooms  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.    Imagine  the  pride  and 
delight  of   Goldsmith,  lately   the 
quiet,  silent,  lonely  sizar,  for  whom 
no  one  cared,  but  now  enacting  the 
popular  part  of  host.     His  guests 
are  all  assembled,  the  fiddler    on 
the  table  has  just  done    tuning, 
the  merriment  is  going  to  begin, 
when  the  door  flies  open,  Wilder 
rushes  in,  and  with  a  blow  fells 
poor  Goldsmith,  who,  lying  stunned, 
IS  dimly  aware  of  the  extinguishing 
of  lights  and  of   a  general  exit. 
The  incident    caused  considerable 
amusement,    but    probably    there 
were  few  who  cared  to  understand 
the  poignant  sense  of  humiliation 
which    overwhelmed    the    victim. 
Feeling    himself   disgraced    in  all 
eyes,  he  sold    his  books  and  his 
clothes,  and  quitted  the  college  the 
next  day  with  an  angry  but  indef- 
finite  notion  of  going  somewhere, 
where  no  one  he  had  known  should 
ever  hear  of  him  again.   He  loitered 
about  Dublin,  however,  till  of  his 
money  he  had  only  one  shilling  left, 
and  then  he  set  out.     For  three 
days  he  subsisted  on  -the  shilling, 
and  then  he  began  to  sell  one  by 
one  his  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
In  his  destitution    his    an^er  all 
melted  away,  and  he  conveyed  the 
tidings  of  his  predicament  to  his 
brother  Henry,  who  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  supplied  him  with  money 
and  clothes,  and  succeeded  in  patch- 
ing up  the  quarrel  with  the  tutor. 
He  remained  for  two  years  after 
this  at  Trinity  College,  which  he 
left  upon  taking  the  degree  of  B.A. 
Goldsmith  had  long  been  destined 
for  the  Church,  and  what  objections 
he  had  to  becoming  a  clergyman  he 
suffered  to  be  overruled.    But  as  he 
was  now  only|twenty-one,he  had  two 
years  to  wait  before  he  would  be  eli^. 
gible  for  ordination.  These  two  years 
23—2 
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were  probably  the  bappiest  of  bi^ 
life ;  they  were  passed  ia  the  man- 
ner  that  pleased  him  beet,  but  in  a 
way  that  would  be  generally  con- 
sidered misspent.  His  &ther  had 
died  some  years  previously,  and  his 
old  home,  the  parsonage  at  Lisraore^ 
was  now  occupied  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Hodson,  he  whose  marriage 
with  Miss  Goldsmith  had  strait- 
ened the  circumstances  of  his  vrife's 
family.  Henry  GU)ld8mith  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  living  worth 
£40  a  vear,  which  had  been  held  bv 
his  father  in  his  young  days.  With 
both  his  brother  and  his  brother-in- 
law  Oliver  passed  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  at  this  period,  devotinfi;  all  his 
energies  towards  comprehenaing  the 
mysteries  of  farming  while  with  the 
one,  and  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  other's  school  and  parish 
concerns.  Sometimes  he  lived  in 
his  mother's  house,  or  again  he 
would  visit  his  cousin  and  school- 
fellow, Bobert  Bryanton  at  Ballj^- 
mahon,  where  he  would  pass  his 
time  in  out-door  sports,  or  at  a  club 
which  they  established  at  the  village 
inn,  where  Goldsmith  was  soon  ac- 
knowledged the  choicest  spirit,  by 
reason  of  bis  capital  story-telling 
and  song-singing,  and  where  we  may 
be  sure  the  merriment  of  Tony 
Lumpkin  and  his  associates  was 
often  rehearsed*  During  all  this 
period  his  reading  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  novels,  biography,  poems, 
travels,  and  plays,  and  in  this  way 
the  time  passed  until  he  was  of  an 
age  ripe  for  ordination. 

Goldsmith  had  ever  an  eye  for 
bright  colours ;  indeed,  his  chief 
objection  to  being  a  clergyman  lay 
in  the  monotony  and  gloominess  of 
a  parson's  dress*  It  was  probably 
because  he  wished  to  exercise  his 
freedom  in  this  respect  as  long  as  it 
remained  to  him,  tnat  he  presented 
himself  to  his  bishop  for  examina- 
tion, arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches. 
It  has  b^en  sometimes  asserted 
that  these  were  the  cause  of  his 


rejection ;  but  whether  it  was  oa 
this  account  or  because  his  tbeo* 
logical  knowledge  was  unsatisfae- 
tory,  the  fact  of  his  rejection  wis 
only  too  re^  for  by  it  all  the  bright 
hopes  of  his  familv  were  shattered^ 
all  his  mother's  fond  belief  in  bis 
genius  was  dispelled,  and  the  low 
estimate  at  which  he  was  now  re- 
garded was  confirmed  by  the  ill- 
success  which  attended  repeated 
efforts  to  qualify  him  for  some 
other  career.  As  the  failure  was  in 
each  case  due  to  his  own  incorrigible 
thoughtlessness,  the  patience  of  hia 
friends  was  gradually  exhausted— 
of  all  except  good  unde  Gontarioe,. 
who  never  despaired  of  his  ability^ 
and  who  continued  to  stand  by  hita 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Mr.    Contarine'd    influence   ob- 
tained for  his  nephew  at  the  present 
juncture  the  situation  of  tutor  m 
the  &mily  of  a  gendeman  of  tiie 
neighbourhood*    A  settled  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind,  however,  was  not 
to  the  young  man's  taste ;  and  when 
his    growing  discontent  was  pre- 
sently brought    to    a    head  by  a 
quarrel    with    a    member   of    his 
employer's  fiunily,  he  started    off 
with  his  wages  in  his  pocket,  fuUy 
persuaded  tnat  it  was  bis  intentioD 
to  go  to  America.    To  earry  him  U> 
Cork  he  bought  a  good  horse,  and 
departed  without  informing  a  soul 
of  his  destination.    No  one  knew 
what  had  become  of  him,  and  bb 
mother  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
anxiety,  when  after  some 
absence  he  presented  himself 
her  gate  mounted  on  a  wretchi 
animal  whose  name  he  told  her 
Fiddleback.   She  rated  iim  soundl; 
for  his  behaviour,  and  so  sharpl; 
that    he    retired    to    his    brotbe 
Henry's   house ;    whence   i 
tempted  to  soften  bis  mother  by 
whimsical  account  of  his  adventu 
which  were  characteristic. 

On  arriving   at  Cork,  he 
found  that  the  boat  would  probabl 
have  to  wait  some  three  weeks  * 
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fare  the  wind  would  serve;  Bo^pajiog 
Tthe  eaptaiQ  his  passage  money  he 
•departed  on  a  little  excursion  on 
lu^back  into  the  countrj.  When 
lie  returned  it  was  to  find  that 
dariog  his  absence,  the  wind  having 
^ban^d,  the  ship  had  set  sail.  All 
hisjDonev  was  spent^  and  he  had 
U  «ell  his  horse.  When  trith  the 
proceeds  he  had  bought  Flddleback, 
he  had  five  shillings  remaining,  and 
with  this  he  set  out  homewards. 
Meeting  an  old  woman  on  the  first 
dsj'i  journey  with  a  pitiful  story,  he 
^re  her  half  his  money,  but  not 
until  he  had  debated  with  himself 
M  to  whether  he  should  not  give 
berthe  whole  In  his  penury  he 
Rethought  himself  of  an  old  collie 
<!oropaDion  who  lived  in  the 
aeigbbourhood,  and  finding  himself 
tOTdiolly  received,  he  only  re- 
setted that  be  had  not  given  the 
teggar-woman  five  shillings  instead 
<fhalf-a-crown.  As  soon,  however, 
^  bis  friend  became  aware  of  his 
plight,  his  demeanour  changed ;  and 
^dtmith  began  to  find  he  had 
<nothing  to  expect  but  good  advice. 
Accident,  however,  threw  him  in 
^th  a  stranger  who  was  more 
^merous,  at  whose  house  he  rested 
^r  three  days,  and  to  whose  assist- 
ance he  was  indebted  for  his  arrival 
bome,  where  he  certainly  had  not 
merited  a  welcome. 

Mr.  Contarine  now  proposed  he 
^ald  study  law,  and  provided  £50 
^  enable  his  nephew  to  set  out  for 
i^ndoo,  where  he  was  to  com- 
oenee  his  studies  in  the  Temple. 
Bat  the  simpleton  did  not  get 
Arther  than  JDublin,  for  there  he 
<Mt  with  an  acquaintance  who  lured 
bim  to  ph^y,  and  left  him  penniless, 
fie  was  too  ashamed  to  acquaint  his 
relatives  with  his  misfortune,  and 
this  time  he  did  not  dare  to  turn 
homewards.  The  knowledge  of  the 
•cireamstanoe,  however,  found  its 
way  there  somehow,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  uncle's  invitation  he 
^again  returned.     But  his  mother 


was  once  more  very  angry,  his 
brother,  the  clergyman,  gave  him 
up  as  incorrigible,  and  Oliver 
was  obliged,  henceforth,  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  his  uncle.  A 
distant  relative,  one  Dean  Gold- 
smith, who  happened  to  visit  Mr. 
Contarine  about  this  time,  saw  his 
young  kinsman,  and  hearing  that 
his  efforts  to  enter  the  Church  or 
the  Bar  had  been  unfortunate,  sug- 
gested that  he  might  possibly  meet 
with  better  success  in  medicine. 
In  course  of  time  the  suggestion 
was  adopted.  It  was  decided  he 
should  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
The  requisite  funds  were  subscribed 
b^  his  brother  and  sister,  and  by 
his  uncle ;  and  Goldsmith  bade  adieu 
to  his  native  country,  to  which  he 
was  never  to  return,  and  to  uncle 
Contarine,  hia  brother  Henry,  and 
his  motlier,  none  of  whom  was  he 
ever  to  see  again. 

It  was  inevitable  that  being  at 
last  completely  his  own  master, 
with  no  one  to  advise  or  control 
him,  with  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  gratifying  his  natural  bent 
except  the  want  of  money  —  the 
roving  disposition  of  which  he  had 
already  given  evidence  would  make 
iti*elf  irresistibly  felt.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  little  surprisiug  to  find  that  he 
spent  two  years  at  Edinburgh ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ac- 
quired the  power  of  study,  as  study 
is  usually  understood,  or  that  he 
devoted  aa  much  time  to  the  culture 
of  medical  science  as  to  his  favourite 
reading,  or  that  he  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  skill  in  the  dissecting- 
rdom  as  he  was  for  the  humorous 
singing  of  Irish  songs  or  the  telling 
of  Irish  stories  in  the  resorts  of 
his  recreation.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  he  gave  himself  great 
credit  for  application,  and  for  keep- 
ing his  end  well  in  view,  and  he  was 
no  doubt  fully  persuaded  that  his 
o^ect  was  reauj  to  perfect  more 
effectually  his  medical  studies,  when 
he  announced  to  his  friends  that 
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he  was  about  to  make  his  way  for 
that  purpose  to  Lejden,  celebrated 
for  its  school  of  medicine. 

At  Leyden  he  attended  lectures 
for  about  a  year,  but  here  too  it 
was  noticed  that  he  devoted  more 
time  to  miscellaneous  literature 
than  to  severe  study  ;  and  when 
from  Leyden  he  set  out  for  Paris, 
it  became  plainly  evident  that  it 
was  a  vagrant  spirit  that  had  drawn 
him  abroad  at  all.  He  journeyed 
on  foot,  and  was  dependent  for  his 
night's  lodging  and  his  daily  bread, 
partly  upon  what  slender  remit- 
tances he  occasionally  received  from 
home,  but  chiefly  upon  his  flute- 
playing,  which  he  generally  found 
made  him  welcome  with  the  peasan- 
try among  whom  he  passed.  From 
Paris  his  wanderings  led  him  through 
France,  Switzerland,  part&  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  from  Switzer- 
land he  wrote  a  letter  in  verse  to 
his  brother,  which  he  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  poem  of  "The 
Traveller." 

In  Italy,  however,  his  flute  failed 
him,  and  he  was  driven  to  a  device 
wliich  he  describes  in  the  person  of 
George  Primrose,  in  the  "Vicar  of 
"Wakefield."  **  My  skill  in  music," 
says  George  in  relating  his  ad- 
ventures, "could  avail  me  nothing 
in  a  country  where  every  peasant 
was  a  better  musician  than  I ;  but 
by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another 
talent,  which  answered  my  purpose 
as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  dis- 
putation. In  all  the  foreign  uni- 
versities and  convents  there  are, 
upon  certain  days,  philosophical 
theses  maintained  against  every  ad- 
ventitious  disputant;  for  which,  if 
the  champion  opposes  with  any 
dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity 
in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for 
one  night." 

But  the  fiction  probably  differs 
from  the  actual  occurrence,  in  re- 
spect of  the  success  which  attended 
the  effort.  For  Goldsmith  was 
always  a  bad  speaker,  and  had  never 


knowledge  ready  to  his  hand.  It 
is  thereK>re  to  be  feared  that  the 
income  derived  from  such  a  source 
would  be  even  more  precarious  than 
that  yielded  bv  his  flute.  More- 
over, just  at  this  time  the  remit- 
tances from  home  suddenly  ceased, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  his  unde 
Contarine,  and  as  no  reply  came  to 
the  letters  in  which  he  described 
his  destitution,  and  appealed  for 
assistance,  he  was  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  his  flute,  to  retrace  bis 
steps  through  France,  to  make  for 
England,  where  he  landed  after  many 
hardships,  which,  however,  were 
less  severe  than  those  he  was  now 
to  endure. 

It  is  an  affecting  considera- 
tion that  at  this  point  of  his  career, 
when  Goldsmith  found,  himself,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  friendless  and 
quite  unknown,  there  was  ripe 
within  him,  not  only  the  capacity, 
but  the  experience  which,  united, 
were  to  make  his  name  immortal. 
The  materials  of  all  his  famous 
works  can  be  traced  as  derived  from 
the  period  now  concluded.  The 
poem  of  "The  Traveller  "  is  directly 
connected  with  his  wanderings; 
"  The  Deserted  Village "  is  filted 
with  pictures  which  were  certainly 
the  result  of  his  observation  in 
early  youth ;  the  misunderstanding 
upon  which  his  second  comedy 
turns  has  already  been  related  as 
an  incident  of  his  boyhood.  The 
character  of  ^The  Good-natured 
Man  "  was  his  own  in  age  and  in 
youth,  while  the  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  concerns  domestic 
life,  which  is  the  great  charm  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  coming  from 
one  who  was  throughout  his  man* 
hood  homeless,  could  only  have  been 
inspired  by  the  memory  of  his 
young  days,  to  which  he  dung  with 
an  almost  morbid  tenacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  en- 
dence  enough  to  show  that  bi» 
capacity     had    already    matured- 
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lEs  Jetters  from  Scotland  while  a 
student,  and  from  abroad,  read  like 
so  man  J  pages  from  his  Essays, 
and  the  poem  of  "  The  Traveller" 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  already 
in  part  written.  Yet  so  far  from 
feehng  an  inward  prompting  to- 
wards what  was  his  vocation,  he 
aeems  to  have  been  drawn  in  every 
other  direction.  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  an  usher  in  a  school 
where  he  was,  in.  the  words  of 
George  Primrose,  "up  early  and 
late,  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated 
b]r  the  mistress  for  his  ugly  face,  and 
fomed  by  the  boys."  Next  he  is 
mistaat  to  a  chemist  in  Fish  Street 
Hill ;  then  he  is  transformed  into  a 
aedical  practitioner  in  the  Borough, 
where  he  makes  his  rounds  in  a 
ftaty  velvet  coat,  against  the  breast 
rfvhich  he  always  keeps  his  hat 
ft^sed,  wheu  questioning  his 
ptients,  because  there  is  an  un- 
fflcky  patch  there,  which  he  endea- 
^OOTB  by  this  means  to  conceal.  As 
k»  practice  was  amongst  the  poor, 
S<^8mith  had  not  the  heart  to  ask 
i»  payment,  and  his  struggles  to 
^  up  appearances  were  patent 
tHitohis  patients;  one  of  whom 
Wi  a  printer,  in  the  service  of 
Ifr.  Samuel  Bichardson,  the  author 
,rf* Clarissa,"  and  the  prosperous 
fMiaher  of  his  own  novels.  The 
|faKer  introduced  his  doctor  to  his 
Mer;  and  Goldsmith  began  to 
mnate  with  his  practice  the 
ilfa  of  reader  and  corrector  of 
Alpress.  Fate  had  thus  led  him 
•_we  direction  where  inclination 

not  draw  him  ;  but  his  instinct 
^Itill  at  fault,  for  the  com- 
■fcement  of  a  tragedy  is  the  only 
2|rt  of  an  original  attempt  at 
■fcimpicious  moment ;  and  when 
♦jhttner  fellow-student  at  Edin- 
M(h  invited  him  to  take  charge  of 
mf  t&g^B  school  Jtt  Peckham 
tlie  illness  of  the  latter, 
Ml    willingly    relinquished 

iMAb  trade  to  return  to  one 
he  had   had  experience 


sufficiently  disagreeable  already. 
The  period  of  his  connection 
with  this  school  was  a  respite  from 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  as 
he  was  treated  with  consideration 
by  Dr.  Milner  and  his  wife,  he  also 
received  the  regard  of  the  pupils, 
with  whom  he  soon  made  himself 
popular  by  his  story-telling  and  his 
flute-playing.  A  generous  im- 
providence, which  was  his  distin- 
guishing trait  now  as  ever,  left  him 
always  out  of  pocket.  "  You  had 
better,  Mr.  Groldsmith,  let  me  take 
care  of  your  money  as  I  do  for 
some  of  the  young  gentlemen," 
said  Mrs.  Milner  one  day.  "In 
truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need," 
was  the  answer.         » 

At  Dr.  Milner*s  house,  one 
Griffiths,  publisher  of  the  Monthly 
Review^  was  occasionally  a  visitor. 
Griffiths  was  an  acute  man  of 
business,  with  a  keen  eye  for  a 
bargain,  and  at  the  time  be  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
recruits  for  the  Review,  the  com- 
petitive energies  of  which  had  been 
lately  called  upon  by  the  starting 
of  a  rival.  Griffiths  was  struck  by 
some  remarks  that  fell  from  the 
usher,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his 
capabilities.  At  his  invitation 
Goldsmith  produced  a  specimen  or 
two  of  his  critical  powers,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  received  the  offer  of 
an  engagement  as  writer.  He  was 
to  live  as  an  inmate  in  Griffiths* 
house,  at  the  sign  of  the  Duuciad 
in  Paternoster  Eow,  and  he  was 
besides  to  receive  a  small  fixed 
salary.  The  offer  was  immediately 
accepted,  but  he  soon  found  he  had 
sold  himself  body  and  soul. 

It  was  Griffiths  who  decided 
whether  he  should  only  write  from 
nine  till  two,  or  from  morning  till 
night.  The  subject  was  always 
dictated  by  Griffiths,  and  Griffiths 
and  his  wife  overhauled  and  mani- 
pulated everything  he  wrote.  The 
new  life  and  the  novel  sense  of 
authorship,  added  to  his  necessities^ 
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served  for  a  time  to  balance  the 
sense  of  humiliation  under  which 
Goldsmith  laboured.  But  as  he  grew 
at  home  with  his  work,  and  began 
to  find  that  his  words  made  an 
impression,  and  from  various  quar- 
ters called  forth  remark,  or  hostditj, 
or  imitation,  it  became  unbearable  to 
have  his  M3S.  deformed,  and  the 
honest  expression  of  his  opinion 
marred,  bj  an  illiterate  pair  of 
tradespeople.  Besides,  his  poverty 
and  his  gentleness  gave  an  occasion 
and  an  impunity  to  those  who 
sought  to  wound  him,  and  Griffiths 
and  his  wife  fully  availed  themselves 
of  both.  Griffiths'  requirements 
grew  more  and  more  exorbitant. 
He  accused  his  hack  of  idleness, 
and  of  assuming  a  tone  above  his 
situation.  Goldsmith  retorted,  and 
before  five  months  had  elapsed  the 
engagement  was  broken  off.  Their 
relations,  however,  were  not  com- 
pletely severed;  for  Goldsmith 
continued  to  write  occasionally  for 
the  Monthly  Beview  ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
patronage  of  Gnffiths.  His  con- 
tributions to  i\iQ  B^iew  had  marked 
his  name  in  the  nublishing  world, 
and  the  pages  of  other  magazines 
were  now  open  to  him.  But  even 
a  taste  of  notoriety  had  not  made 
the  calling  attractive. 

"No  turnspit,"  he  had  once 
written,  while  a  student  at  Edin* 
burgh,  '*  gets  up  into  his  wheel  with 
more  reluctance  than  I  sit  down 
to  write.*'  He  still  suffered  from 
the  same  disinclination.  The  maiti 
reason  probably  was  that  the  work 
was  so  *  profitless ;  and  his  great 
ambition  at  this  time,  and  even 
years  later,  after  his  fame  was 
established,  was  to  abandon  litera- 
ture, and  to  practise  as  a  physician. 
Just  now  he  was  on  the  point  of 
succeeding.  By  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Milner,  whose  school  at  Peck- 
ham  he  still  occasionally  took  charge 
of  during  its  master's  relapses  of 
illness,  he  was  nominated  physician 


to  one  of  the  factories  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  The  salary  was  to 
be  £100,  but  in  addition  his  prac- 
tice in  the  place  would  amount  to 
£1,000.  In  anticipation  of  this 
appointment,  and  in  order  to  defray 
the  incidental  expenses,  he  com- 
menced a  more  ambitious  work 
than  any  he  had  yet  attempted. 
The  book  was  to  be  called  **A.n 
Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite 
Literature  in  Europe,"  and  in  order 
to  secure  all  profits  arising  from  it, 
he  endeavoured,  by  inducing  bis 
friends  in  Ireland  to  sell  copies  of 
his  work  before  its  publication,  to 
forestall  the  piracy  of  the  Irish 
publishers,  for  at  that  time  no 
copyright  existed  between  the  two 
countries.  In  anticipation,  too,  of 
his  better  fortune,  he  abandoned  his 
garret  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  and  went  to  live  in  a  fint 
floor  in  Green  Arbour  Court. 

The  name  of  this  Court  lingers 
on  the  wall  of  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Bailey  facing  Newgate  Street.  The 
passage  professes  to  lead  to  Angd 
Court,  but  it  ends  in  a  space  which 
at  present  serves  the  purposes  of 
a  builder's  yard.  In  Goldsmith's 
day  the  neighbourhood  was  thickly 
populated,  aud  Green  Arbour  Coiut 
wks  a  hive  of  washerwomen  tod 
squalling  children.  When  Gold* 
smith  was  tired  of  writing  he  would 
descend  into  the  court,  and  would 
draw  around  him  a  little  crowd  of 
these  children  by  a  tune  on  his  flute. 
The  washerwomen  would  stop  in 
their  work  to  listen,  and  the  diil- 
dren  would  stand  by  wondering. 
Bishop  Percy  described  how  be 
called  on  him  here,  and  found  him 
in  an  apartment  in  which  there  wts 
but  one  chair.  Their  conversatioa 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  raggeo  little  girl,  who  said, 
dropping  a  curtsey,  *'  My  mamoia 
sends  her  compliments,  and  begs 
the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a 
chamberpot  full  of  coals." 

Poverty  and  want  were  old  ac- 
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qoaiotsnees ;  bat  lo  Oreeo  Arbour 

Court  Ooldsmitb  endured  in  addi- 

doQ  the  most  rapid  Buccession  of 

^ippoiotmeDts  and   bumiliations 

flit  ne  was  ever  to  experience. 

lor,  first,  his  friends  in  Ireland  for 

4e  most  part  took  simply  no  no- 

6eof  his  request  that  they  would 

kitir  themselves  a  little  on  behalf 

rf  his  forthcoming   work.    Next, 

tteCoromandel  appointment  was  at 

tbe  hat  moment  cancelled,  for  what 

«ii»e  or  upon  what  pretext  is  un- 

fAovD.    As  a  last  resource  to  es- 

from  literature,  be  submitted 

If  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 

examination  for  the  post  of  bos- 

'  mate;   but    whether  it    was 

^  to  nervousness  or  incapacity, 

Culed  to  satisfy  his  examiners, 

was  rejected    as    unqualified. 

)  successive  reverses  were  aU 

too  much  even  for  his  buoyant 

?nment ;  and  by  the  last^  he 

disqualified    for    any    public 

ical  appointment. 

But  in  addition  to  failure  be  was 

ied  with  disgrace.    To  ob- 

the  decent  clothing  in  which 

■^  1»  could  appear  before  the 

^4nl  examiners,  it  had  been  ne- 

to  induce  Oriffiths,  by  the 

of   four    articles  for  the 

BevieWf   to    become    his 

^jf  with    a    tailor.     Griffiths 

logly  sent  four  books,  which 

to  form   the  subject  of  the 

But  on  Christmas-day,  a 

iajn  after  the  unfortunate  ex- 

''tion.    Goldsmith's    landlady 

running    into   his  room    in 

grief,    her    husband   having 

arrested  for  debt  the  previous 

Jjj^  and    thrown    iuto    prison. 

WiHDilh,  being  in  arrears  with 

Kt  iSDt^  regarded  himself  as  in 

pilH^onsible  for  her  misery.  To 

^  ttooey,  the  new  clothes  were 

Mis  tiie   pawnbroker,  and  be 

hwwusd  an  additional  sum  from  a 

UbmLwiIIi  whom  he  deposited  the 

bit  looks  as  secoritv.    A  day  or 

^  HkFf  Chiffiths  Laving  come 


across    the   identical   suit  at   the 

5awubroker*8,  wrote  to  Goldsmith, 
emanding  the  return  of  the  clothes 
and  the  books,  or  instant  payment 
for  both.  In  reply  to  Goldsmith's 
answer  explaining  his  inability  to 
comply  at  once  with  the  request, 
Griffiths  wrote  more  angrily  than 
before,  calling  him  a  villain  and  a 
sharper,  and  threatening  to  expose 
and  disgrace  him.  Goldsmith's  re- 
joinder displays  the  condition  of 
mind  to  which  his  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes had  reduced  him.  Griffiths 
however,  had  no  idea  of  exposing 
his  own  niggardliness,  and  his 
threats  gave  way  before  the  pro- 
mise of  a  memoir  of  Voltaire, 
which  was  also  to  be  regarded  as 
pavment  for  the  clothes.  The  in- 
cident is  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
conveniences which  Goldsmith's 
generosity  entailed  upon  him; 
but  in  the  instance  under  notice 
there  is  surely  something  not  only 
amiable  but  noble  about  the  poor 
poet's  unselfishness,  and  his  gene- 
rositv  is  heightened  by  the  shame 
to  which  it  put  it. 

Green  Arbour  Court,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  direst  dis- 
tress, was  also  to  witness  the  dawn- 
ing of  his  fame.  "  The  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Polite  Literature 
in  Europe"  was  published,  was 
well  received,  had  a  profitable  sale, 
and  brought  its  author  into  promi- 
nent notice  with  the  booksellers. 
His  reputation  was  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  starting  of  a  periodi- 
cal called  the  Bee,  framed  on 
the  model  of  the  Bamhler ;  and 
by  the  contribution  to  the  Public 
Register  of  a  series  of  lettera  now 
known  under  the  title  of  ''  The 
Citizen  of  the  World."  Hence 
forth  his  career  in  its  literary  as- 
pect is  a  chronicle  of  increasing 
and  unbroken  success. 

The  renown  of  Goldsmith's  works 
during  his  lifetime  surpassed  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  lapse  of  a  century  sees  them 
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not  merely  occupying  a  standard 
position  on  dusty  bookshelve?,  but 
in  the  enjoyment  of  familiar  refer- 
ence. In  bun  an  errant  disposition, 
wbieb  everyday  wisdom  justly  con- 
demns, is  amply  vindicated  by  what 
he  has  achieved.  The  student  of 
professions  generally  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  to  the  degree 
to  which,  by  the  strength  of  his  will 
or  the  force  of  natural  bent,  he  is 
able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on 
the  course  of  his  preparation.  No 
lawyer  or  doctor  ever  went  through 
a  severer  training  in  their  respec- 
tive vocations  than  Goldsmith  in 
his ;  and  his  success  is  still  de- 
served, although  the  process  was 
unconscious,  and  the  result  more 
of  inclination  than  an  exercise  of 
will.  To  his  rambling  wayward- 
ness he  is  indebted  for  the  large- 
ness and  toleration  of  mind;  the 
wealth,  aptness,  and  variety  of 
imagery ;  the  spontaneous  and  ori- 
ginal play  of  fancy ;  the  unceasing 
readiness  of  wit,  and  the  freshness 
that  characterize  his  written  style. 
"Who  is  not  charmed  with  that  light, 
easy,  and  graceful  manner  he  has  of 
saymg  what  he  has  to  say  ?  One 
is  kept  continually  on  the  alert  by 
the  epigrammaticiJ  turn  of  his  sen- 
tences. You  are  never  wearied, 
for  he  is  never  diffuse.  Thoughts 
are  expressed  with  the  brevity  which 
is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  sometimes 
clenched  and  vivified  by  a  happy 
illustration.  A  scene  is  conjured 
up  in  all  its  colouring  by  a  few 
touches.  The  history  of  a  place, 
the  character  of  a  nation  or  an  in- 
dividual are  epitomized  in  terms  so 
fully  descriptive  that  they  fix  them- 
selves in  the  memory,  yet  so  short, 
and  flowing  so  naturally,  that  they 
might  have  been  uttered  bap- 
hazard. 

But  what  is  most  striking  in 
Goldsmith  is  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
complishments. As  novelist,  essay- 
ist, poet,  and  dramatist  he  stands 
in  the  first  rank ;  but  his  eminence 


in  each  department  never  tempted 
him  to  overstep  the  estimate  which 
he  had  acquired  of  his  capacity. 
We  have  seen  that  until  compara- 
tively late  iri  life  he  had  apparently 
done  nothing,  and  that  he  was  even 
unconscious  of  the  true   direction  i 
in  which  his  powers  lay;   but  he  ' 
had  learnt  the  secret  at  length,  and 
from  that  time  there  is  no  record  of 
any  attempt  to  soar  into  regions  for 
which  his  genius  was  unfitted.    He 
does  not  seek  to  pourtray  tragic 
emotion,  or  the  working  of  minds 
perplexed  with  doubt  or    lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  abstract.    The 
subjects  of  his  flights  are  matter  of 
fact  enough  if  we  take  them  in  their 
nakedness.    The  theory  that  good 
and  evil,  happiness  and  misery  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed   all  over 
the  world  forms  the   backbone  df 
the  .poem  of  "  The  Traveller."    1m 
*«  The  Deserted  Village "   we  art 
made  to  consider  the  rights  of  po* 
verty  and  the  selfishness  of  wealth; 
while  •*  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
enchains   our    sympathies    by  the 
unpretending   means    of   domestic 
interest, — alt  of  them  designs  new 
and  bold  in  their  day — fresh,  and| 
touching,  and  true  even  in  oui&i 
but  suited,  both  in  themselves  and  i 
in  their  treatment,  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  intelligence  of  the  learned 
and  the  uulettered,  to  whom  nature 
appeals  with  equal  force.  | 

But  let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of  thtfc 
the  natural  chords  which  Goldsmilb 
touches  are  always  pure.  Human 
nature  is  made  up  of  passions 
divers  and  opposite ;  and  Decaaaft 
humanity  is  more  prone  to  evil  thsa 
to  good,  it  is  more  east^  for  a  writer 
to  succeed  in  touching  the  lover 
passions  of  his  readers.  The  art 
which  moves  powerfully  and  yet 
owes  all  its  effect  to  legitimalt 
means,  is  of  a  rarer  and  higher  \aoA 
than  that  which  produces  much  dt 
its  interest,  sympathy,  and  laughter 
by  a  spicing  of  immorality.  Tbeii^ 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  in* 
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tegritj  of  Goldamith's  character 
tbo  the  &ct  that  he  never  availed 
iiifflsel^  even  indirectly,  of  the  ad- 
mtaffe  which  is  always  to  be  ob- 
taoed  by  pandering  to  vicious 
inte;  and  no  higher  praise  can 
bpaid  to  the  quality  of  his  genius 
iin  the  admission  that  the  vitality 
tf  kis  labour  could  not  have  been 
iBpawed  under  any  circumstances. 
Ss  literary  reputation  was  unpa- 
'  even  in  his  lifetime.  "  The 
eller"  proclaimed  him  the  first 
of  his  day.  •*  The  Vicar  of 
«field"  in  a  few  years  was 
ited  into  every  European  lan- 
',  and  was  a  familiar  book  in 
grade  of  society;  and  the 
ity  of  hia  works  has  not 
with  time.  The  poet  Bogers, 
was  a  child  when  Goldsmith 
growihg  famous,  used  to  de- 
in  his  old  age  that  of  all 
books  which  through  the  fitful 
of  three  generations  he 
teen  rise  and  fall,  the  charm 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  alone 
loed  as  at  first.  Its  charm  is 
»h  to-day  as  when  Bogers 
lead  it,  and  it  is  not  the 
only  that  is  immortal.  The 
become  familiar  to  each 
JBocration  as  it  rises,  and  have 
iodiminished  iascination  for  the 
taste;  while  Goldsmith  is 
'ttriiest  of  our  dramatists,  since 
Bizabethan  period,  who  holds  a 
ion  of  the  stage.  It  is 
t  to  show  the  indebted- 
both  of  his  contemporaries 
W  pc^terity  to  this  man ;  but 
advantage,  worthy  of  the 
did  he  personally  derive 
Wa  performances  P 
ean  hardly  regard  the  act  of 
n  as  in  itsolf  a  source 
t,  and,  moreover,  Gold- 
poverty  compelled  him  all 
to  be  a  bookseller's  drudge. 
U4)oriefl  and  compilations, 
a  the  bulk  of  what  he 
,  'vere  the  result  of  a 
Mnirj  dictated  by  neces- 


sity, not  by  choice.  "Think  of 
me,"  he  exclaimed  one  day  to  a 
friend  whom  he  found  elaborating 
a  MS.,  *' think  of  me,  who  must 
write  a  volume  every  month." 
Those  fruits  of  his  labour  through 
which  his  name  lives,  were,  it  is 
true,  spontaneous  utterances  of 
his  genius;  yet  it  so  happens 
that  tlie  occasions  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  existence  culminated 
almost  beyond  endurance  were 
generally  connected  by  a  singular 
coincidence  with  the  giving  to  the 
world  of  these  very  works.  Either 
the  obstacles  to  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing were  tantalising  to  a  degree 
wearing  to  the  spirit,  or  the  result 
of  the  toil  of  many  months  was 
received  with  doubtful  favour, 
while,  worse  than  this,  in  all  in- 
stances others  reaped  the  profit  of 
the  throes  of  his  brain,  of  all  his 
anguish  and  seclusion.  He  himself 
related  how,  after  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  first  comedy,  the  recep- 
tion of  which  was  disappointing, 
he  adjourned  with  some  of  his 
friends  to  the  Literary  Club,  and 
there  gave  way  to  boisterous  mirth, 
and  even,  the  better  to  conceal  his 
chagrin,  sang  his  favourite  song  of 
the  old  woman  tossed  seventeen 
times  as  high  as  the  moon.  But 
when  all  were  gone  except  Johnson, 
he  burst  out  crying,  and  swore  he 
would  never  write  again. 

Johnson  was  his  confidant  and 
comforter  on  another  occasion, 
which  was  also  connected  with  the 
birtJh  of  a  new  and  this  time  a 
more  famous  work.  Every  one 
knows  how  one  morning  he  received 
a  message  from  Goldsmith,  begging 
him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
he  was  in  great  distress.  On  goings 
he  found  that  the  poet's  landlady 
had  arrested  him  for  rent.  Gold- 
smith was  in  a  towering  passion, 
and  was  drinking  to  quiet  his  feel- 
ings. When  Johnson  began  to  talk 
of  what  could  be  done,  Goldsmith 
brought  out   a   novel  which  was 
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lying  in  his  desk.  Johnson  glanced 
at  it,  and  taking  it  at  once  to  a 
publisher,  sold  it  for  sixty  guineas. 
Thus  prematurely,  and  on  the  call 
of  a  sudden  emergency,  did  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  pass  from  its 
author's  hands,  and  the  price  then 
given  was  all  he  ever  received  for  a 
work  which,  when  it  appeared,  ran 
through  many  editions,  enriched  its 
publisher,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  had  a  European  repute. 

But  at  least  his  works  procured 
for  him  a  great  reputation.  Gold- 
smith's name  was  spread  far  beyond 
the  circle  q{  his  intimates,  or  even 
of  his  acquaintances  ;  but  these, 
after  all,  form  a  man's  world ;  and 
it  is  surprising  how  small,  with 
these,  was  the  consideration  ensured 
to  him  by  his  great  renown.  There 
was  something  in  his  manner  that 
had  the  effect  of  checking  at  once 
any  disposition  to  respect  which 
«ven  strangers  might  have  enter- 
tained before  seeing  him.  He  was 
awkward,  had  no  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, no  power  of  concealing  his 
thoughts  or  feelings,  either  by  facial 
expression  or  by  silence.  Added 
to  these  superficial  defects,  there 
were  his  poverty  and  his  extreme 
^ood-nature.  He  had  not  much 
power  to  favour,  and  too  much 
generous  sensibility  to  wound.  As 
he  inspired  no  fear,  and  did  no  harm 
to  an^  one,  he  was  regarded  with  a 
certain  tolerant  liking — ^as  being  a 
butt  for  practical  jokes,  and  an 
amusing  piece  of  absurdity — but 
<2ertainly  not  with  deference.  In 
such  a  one  it  was  found  hard  to 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  genius. 
His  seat  in  the  Literary  Club  he 
owed  to  Johnson's  domineering  sup- 
port. When  the  poem  of  "The 
Traveller "  fell  like  a  thunder-clap 
among  the  members  of  the  Club, 
they  consoled  themselves  by  mutual 
assurances  that  the  best  parts  had 
been  dictated  by  Johnson ;  and 
when  Johnson  repudiated  the  credit 
thrust  upon  him,  and  marked  the 


eight  unimportant  lines  which  were 
the  sum  of  his  contribution,  tod 
when  repeated  successes  had  put 
its  author's  genius  beyond  dispute, 
what  he  had  done  was  all  but 
ignored,  and  his  friends  founded 
their  treatment  of  him,  not 
upon  his  worth,  but  upon  his  weak« 
uesses. 

And  what  were  these  ?  His 
faults  of  manner  have  been  akeady 
alluded  to.  His'  generosity  wu 
proverbial :  it  amounted  to  an  in- 
ability to  Bay  "  no "  to  any  one 
who  came  to  him  with  a  tale  d 
suffering,  and  to  a  longing  to  relieve, 
which  he  would  gratify  regardless 
of  consequences  to  himself.  There* 
fore,  while  he  was  himself  always 
in  pecuniary  straits,  he  was  always 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  poorer  tlisa. 
himself,  to  whose  wants  -he  admv 
nistered.  Had  he  been  rich,  hil 
generosity  would  never  have  beea, 
condemned. 

But  his  poverty  was  only  partly 
due  to  his  generosity.  It  was  owii^ 
in  a  far  greater  defi;ree  to  a  sturdy 
independence  which  would  neithet 
suffer  him  to  truckle  nor  abate  ons 
jot  of  principle  at  the  call  of  self- 
interest.  As  a  student  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  sometimes  the  gueit 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  bat  dis- 
covering that  he  was  valued  Aiefly 
on  account  of  his  oddity  and  the 
amusement  he  occasionedf,  he  ceaaei 
to  avail  himself  of  the  hosnitalifef 
which  was  open  to  him,  and  reliOf 
quished  the  chances  to  which  it 
might  have  led.  When  Iris  fint 
poem  had  made  him  famous,  and  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  sendioff 
for  him,  asked  whether  he  could 
advance  bis  interests  in  any  way  ia 
Ireland,  whither  he  was  ^ing  «• 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Goldsmith's  p^ 
tition  was  for  his  brother  the  clergy- 
man, and  not  for  himself.  And 
later  on,  during  a  time  of  p^ 
political  excitement,  when  the  Ifr 
nistry,  reeling  under  the  attacks  of 
Junius,  were  looking  about  to  recruit 
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tiieir  streDgth  in  tbe  press,  one 
ftraon  Scott,  their  emissary,  waited 
on  Goldsmith,  and  his  account  of 
vhat  passed,  as  it  is  completely  un- 
ijDpsthetic,  will  not  be  considered 

Ciid.   "  I  found  him,"  said  Parson 
tt,  "in  a  miserable    suite    of 
ihinbers  in  the  Temple.     I  told 
fai  my  authority,  I  told  how  I  was 
npovered  to  pay  most  liberally  for 
b exertions;  and,  would  you  be- 
ine  it  ?  be  was  so  absurd  as  to  say, 
lean  earn  as  nmcb  as  will  supply 
If  wants  without  writing  for  any 
ptj;  the  assistance  you  offer  is 
iBtfore  unnecessary  to  me ; ' — and 
I  left  him  in  his  garret ! " 
Hills  could  Goldsmith  turn  a  deaf 
^to  the  prompting  of  selfishness, 
Be  be  could  never  resist  the  story 
another's  distress.    Yet  his  con- 
ifonries    for    the    most    part 
to  credit   him   with  lofty 
ftnref.     Such   behaviour  on  the 
fc  of  Johnson  would  have  been 
Accordance  with    his    ordinary 
Inag — ^invariably  dignified,   ever 
'ma    of    bid    superiority     to 
be  compelled  all  to  bow  by 
overwhelming  force  of  his  cha- 
ir, and  the  resistless  readiness  of 
tpBgae.     In  him  such  couduct 
Hhave  been  applauded.    But 
CUdamith   it  was  folly  and  a 
of  his  overweening  conceit. 
18  an  inspired  idiot,"  said  Wal- 
ind  in  this  expression  he  epito- 
the  prevalent  feeling  with 
to  poor  Goldsmith.     He  was 
vho  seemed  born  to  be  person- 
imdervalued,  and  this  was  the 
it  cannot  be  pretended 
ke  was  insensible  to  the  incense 
There  is  a  pretty  story 
of  his  meeting  one  day  in  the 
'  with  a  young  man  who  had 
been  his  pupil  at  Dr.  Mil- 
1  at  Peckham. 
',my  boy,"  he  said,  **  come, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you.    I 
itMt you  to  something.    W  hat 
ft  he  ?    Will  you  have  some 
I    Sam,*^  added   Goldsmith 


suddenly,  "  have  you  seen  my  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  ?  Have 
you  seen  it,  Sam  ?  Have  you  got  an 
engraving?"  The  former  pupil 
answered  that  he  had  not,  but  that 
he  was  going  to  get  one.  **  Sam,"" 
returned  Goldsmith,  with  some 
emotion,  "  if  vour  picture  had  becD 
published,  I  should  not  have  waited 
an  hour  without  having  it." 

On  another  occasion  he  com* 
plained  at  the  Literary  Club,  with 
the  candour  that  was  natural  to  him,, 
of  the  slighting  treatment  he  had 
received  from  a  certain  peer,  who 
meeting  him  at  a  country  house, 
**  took  no  more  notice  of  me,"  said 
Goldsmith,  "  than  if  I  had  been  an 
ordinary  person."  Expressions  like 
these  show  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  deference)  which  was 
certainly  due  to  his  reputation  ;  and 
he,  no  doubt,  often  wondered  why 
it  was  denied  to  him.  Something 
he  attributed  to  his  ugliness  and 
his  awkward  figure ;  and  to  coun- 
teract these,  he  would  attire  him- 
self in  the  gayest  and  costliest  gar- 
ments that  his  tailor  could  supply* 
In  port  he  accounted  for  it  by  the 
meanness  of  his  circumstances  and 
surroundings;  and  to  remedy  this, 
he  bought  the  lease  of  a  suite  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  fur- 
nished them  sumptuously,  to  enter- 
tain his  friends.  But  his  efforts  to 
win  esteem  were  of  worse  than  no- 
avail ;  for  upon  these  very  ground* 
his  character  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  a  marvel  of  improvi- 
dence and  vanity. 

Goldsmith  himself  benefited  but 
little  by  his  works.  If  he  enjoyed 
anything  of  happiness  in  life,  he 
owed  it  to  the  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  may  be  found  apart  froia 
geilius ;  and  to  have  seen  this  in 
full  play,  we  should  not  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Literary  Club,  or 
to  those  spheres  of  society  to  which 
his  reputation  introduced  him, — 
where  he  was  generally  undervalued. 
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and  where  his  personality  suffered 
by  contrast  with  his  fame, — but  to 
the  free-and-easy  clubs,  of  a  type 
akin  to  that  of  the  "  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons  "  of  earlier  days;  where  the 
entertainment  consisted  of  recita- 
tions, songs,  jokes,  and  dramatic 
imitations  ;  or  we  should  have  taken 
part  in  what  he  termed  his  "  shoe- 
makers' holidays,"  when  a  party  of 
his  "Three  Jolly  Pigeon"  associ- 
ates would  breakfast  with  him  at 
his  chambers,  and  afterwards  stroll 
off  to  some  resort  within  a  few 
miles  of  London  —  Blackheath, 
Wandsworth,  Chelsea,  Highgate, 
or  Islington  —  where  they  would 
dine  simply  at  some  rustic 
tavern:  or  again,  we  should  have 
made  one  in  those  gatherings  of 
young  people  which  he  delighted 
to  hold  at  his  chambers  when 
the  middle-a^ed  man  would  be- 
come the  willing  butt  of  his 
guests,  and  would  play  at  hunt 
the  slipper  and  blind-man's  buff, 
with  all  the  zest  of  youth,  to 
the  inconvenience  of  Mr.  Black- 
stone  on  the  floor  beneath,  who 
would  pause  in  his  learned  labours 
to  wonder  at  the  unseemly  din 
overhead. 

Before  the  close  of  Goldsmith's 
life,  however,  even  his  spirit  was  to 
be  broken.  During  his  latter  years 
the  clouds  gradually  gathered,  and 
enveloped  him  in  hopelessness,  and 
he  endured  secretly  worse  than 
all  the  hardships  of  his  early  years, 
in  the  dread  of  their  return.  Partly 
by  extravagance,  partly  because  of 
the  crowd  of  needy  adventurers 
whom  he  assisted,  but  most  of  all 
by  reason  of  the  inadequate  sums 
which  he  received  for  his  works,  he 
had  become  heavily  involved  in 
debt.  The  load  had  been  growing 
for  a  long  time  back,  and  it  no 
longer  sat  lightly  on  his  shoulders. 
But  all  his  efforts  to  shake  it  off 
were  useless.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  engaged  himself  in  advance  for 
new  histories,  new  novels,  and  plays; 


it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  tow^ 
was  convulsed  with  laughter  bi 
•*She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  or  melteS 
with  the  sad  beauty  of  "  The  D^ 
sorted  Village."  Hope  cannoj 
allura  him  with  prospects  of  greatej 
success  than  he  had  gained,  anj 
even  its  repetition  would  be  power 
less  to  assuage  his  necessities ;  aa^ 
so  the  "  knack  of  hoping  "  whic^ 
had  sustained  him  in  the  ^trogg' 
of  his  youth  takes  flight,  and 
addition,  his  apprehensive  mi 
suffers  the  anguish  of  a  supj 
desertion  of  his  powers.  "< 
afraid,"  said  an  acquaintance 
whom  he  had  one  day  narrated 
plot  of  his  comedy,  "  She  Stoops 
Conquer,"  in  the  hope  of  a  fit 
encouragement— for  manager 
actors  were  all  sure  that  the 
would  be  damned — "I  am 
that  the  audience,  under  their  pee 
sent  sentimental  impressions,  «8 
think  it  too  broad  and  &rcical  fi 
comedy."  Goldsmith  remained  c 
lent,  looking  very  serious,  as 
presently  taking  the  other  by^ 
hand,  he  ''  piteously  "  said,  "  I  ai 
much  obliged  to  you,  my  dea 
friend,  for  the  candour  of  yoa 
opinion  ;  but  it  is  all  I  can  do ;  foi 
alas !  I  find  that  my  genius,  if  evei 
I  had  any-,  has  of  late  totally  de 
sorted  me." 

The  extent  of  his  anxiety  darini 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life  cai 
only  be  surmised.  He  unburdeno 
himself  to  no  one,  not  even  to  hi 
trusty  friend  Johnson,  not  even  t 
Beynolds.  He  tried  to  obtaia 
pension ;  but  he  had  before,  as  ir 
have  seen,  declined  to  serve  tb 
Ministry,  and  he  was  now  met  witi 
a  refusd.  Some  of  his  friends  re 
marked  that  he  was  changed,  aoi 
looking  old  and  haggard,  and  tba 
his  mirth  had  quite  abandoned  bim 
A  slight  fever  caused  him  to  tak( 
to  his  bed,  but  the  doctor  feeling 
his  pulse,  found  it  much  higher  thai 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fev« 
"Is  your  mind  at  ease  ?"  be  inquired; 
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and  Goldsmith  answered,  "  No,  it  is 
not." 

These  words  are  the  last  recorded 
ttf  him  ;  and  they  throw  a  deep 
.aomnfalness  oyer  the  close  of  a 
JBb  in  which  misfortune  prevailed. 
"^  J  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 
The  undiminished  popularity  of 
at  Goldsmith  wrote  has  caused 
I  name  to  surnve.  But  the  in- 
that  attaches  to  him  person- 
n  the  mind  of  posterity  is 
dly  enviable.  We  are  apt  to 
kll  on  his  oddities,  his  mis- 
and  the  practical  jokes  of 
he  was  the  subject.  We 
ke  oar  heads  over  his  debts, 
we  unconsciously  echo  the 
^  with  which  the  friends  of  his 
'  The  Man  in  Black,"  com- 
ted  on  his  miscarriages,  as  we 
'  it  is  a  pity  he  was  so  weak, 
who  had  not  the  least  harm 
and   was    so  very    good- 

Gt>ld8mith  deserves  a  more 
ed  treatment   at  the  hands 
readers,  were  it  only  frdm 
ah  motives.     There  is  about  his 
a  peculiar  charm  of  fresh- 
that  survives  many  a  read- 
I;  and  thej  gain  a  new  signifi- 


cance when — remembering  that  no 
writer  has  more  intimat^y  bound 
up  his  own  nature  and  his  own 
history  with  his  works — we  read 
them  by  the  light  of  his  life.  They 
can  stand  on  their  own  merits,  it 
is  true ;  but  they  acquire  a  more 
vivid  interest  when  we  alight,  here 
and  there,  upon  the  embalmment 
of  what  were  once  real  events  and 
living  emotions. 

Thus  indirectly  we  render  a  kind 
of  poetical  justice  to  Goldsmith 
by  thoroughly  identifying  him  with 
his  works.  For,  after  all,  they 
are  only  the  outcome  of  himself. 
The  elevation  of  tone  and  senti- 
ment, the  purity  of  thought,  the 
« independence  of  judgment,  and  the 
perception  of  truth  which  prompted 
what  be  wrote,  are  conspicuous  to 
a  remarkable  degree  in  tne  actions 
of  his  life.  When  we  have  con- 
sidered his  career  with  candour  and 
sympathy,  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
wish  that  his  worst  failings  were 
more  commonly  the  worst,  abd  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  admit  that  his 
impartial  friend  Johnson  was  simply 
just  when  he  wrote,  "  Let  not  his 
£Eiult8  be  remembered;  he  was  a 
very  great  man." 
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SOME  CHAEACTERISTICS  OF   GEORGE  SAND. 


Fbox  TBI  Fbxvoh, 


Gbobge  Sajtd,  throughout  her  en- 
tire literary  career,  waa  a  atanding 
perplexity  to  criticiam.  An  ez- 
hauative  atudy  of  her  worka  waa  a 
task  which  the  moat  daring  heai- 
tated  to  undertake.  The  fertile 
geniua  of  the  ^;reat  novelist  waa 
perpetually  manifeating  itaelf  under 
a  new  form.  Who,  then,  could  aay 
that  he  had  thoroughly  gauged  that 
▼eraatile  mind  ?  who  could  venture 
to  assert  that  he  had  struck  the 
key-uote  of  those  multifarioua 
writings  ? 

With  other  authors  the  attempt 
were  easy.  Balzac,  for  inatance: 
all  his  works  are  linked  together 
by  one  chain  of  thought,  are  all 
inspired  by  one  and  the  same  idea. 
Dia  he  not  himself  triumphantly 
announce  to  his  sister  that  he  had 
hit  upon  one  single  comprehensive 
title  which  should  include  and 
characterize  all  that  had  fallen  from 
his  pen  ? 

Any  such  helpful  stepping-stone 
to  criticism  would  have  oeen  asked 
for  in  vain  from  Gteorge  Sand.  It 
is  true  that  when  her  first  novel 
appeared  the  critics  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  fathomed  the  au- 
thor's mind,  that  they  knew  all  about 
her — whence  she  came,  whither  she 
tended,  what  she  wished.  They 
laid  down  the  law  unhesitatingly, 
and  in  precise  terms.  This  new 
writer  was  a  poet — ^a  poet  of  ex- 
treme sensibility — a  painter  of  pas- 
sion— of  passion  stifling  the  atern 
voice  of  duty. 

The  judgment  waa  passed,  and 
the  curtain  fell.     But  presently  it 


rose  again,  revealing  to  astoniflhed 
criticism  a  grave  writer  intent  on 
the  great  problems  of  philosophy 
and  of  religion.  Another  trto»Dr- 
mation,  and  the  passionate  poet, 
the  profound  philosopher,  are  alike 
transformed  into  the  skilled  artift. 
Again  the  scene  shifts.  Political 
and  social  questiona  are  now  seeth- 
ing in  this  restless  spirit,  and  once 
more  new  volumes  reflect  the  nev 
emotions.  Nor  is  the  cycle  yet 
complete ;  perhaps  the  roost  curioai 
phase  is  still  to  come.  The  disturb- 
ing impressions  of  her  latest  works 
are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
when  George  Sand  herself  disip- 
pears  from  the  public  view.  It  m 
known  that  she  has  withdrani 
to  some  rurfJ  retirement — but  foi^ 
what  purpose?  What  terribly 
Republican  scheme  is  she  meditat- 
ing in  the  solitude  of  her  study? 
Does  she  hope  to  revive  tliat 
ghastly  revolutionary  traditiop,  and 
once  more  to  *'  drink  blood  in  the 
akuUs  of  aristocrats  "  ? 

Suddenly  gracious  idyls,  sveet 
pastoral  ditties  appear,  amasiog 
the  discomfited  critic,  and  bearing 
the  entranced  reader  into  a  greeo 
oasis,  cool  and  fresh  with  pleaaanfi 
verdure. 

Dramas  follow;  next  an  auto- 
biography in  ten  volumea ;  theu 
new  novels.  Finally,  aubscriben 
to  the  Bevue  det  Deux  Monietj 
sober  readers  of  still  more  sober 
disquisitions  on  politics  and  history, 
on  railways  and  steamers,  alight 
upon  a  fairy  tale,  '*  La  Heine  Coax/" 
or  "  Le  Nuage  Rose,"  tales  of  a 
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grandmother  to  the  little  ono8 
around  her  knee.  And  the  old, 
the  grave,  and  the  serious  read ; 
they  read  firom  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  and  the  charm,  even  when  the 
book  is  closed,  lingers  still  in  the 
memory.  Nor  need  they  blush  to 
own  it.  La  Fontaine,  who  read 
**L'A8tree"  when  a  child,  read  it 
still  when  his  hair  was  grey. 

la  other  respects,  also,  it  was 
Oeorge  Sand's  privilege  always  to 
astonish.  By  the  very  mode  of  her 
«ntnDce  into  the  world  of  letters 
she  amazed,  nay,  slightly  discon- 
eerted,  criticism.  There  should  be 
a  certain  degree  of  modest  back- 
warduess  connected  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  writers;  some 
fort  of  ceremony  of  introduction. 
Tentative  efforts  should  announce 
them  beforehand,  and  the  steps  of 
their  gradual  progress  should  not 
be  altogether  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  a  discerning  public  Even  Bal- 
sac  made  more  than  one  false  step 
ere  be  finally  discovered  his  real 
vocation.  France  has  no  epic  poem. 
Bj  him  should  the  want  be  sup- 
plied. Science  offers  a  vast  field  to 
the  human  intellect.  In  her  ser- 
vice should  his  destined  laurels  be 
placked.  And  even  when,  at 
ost,  he  turned  to  fiction,  yet  there 
also,  at  starting,  he  mistook  his 
course,  borrowing  from  history 
the  materials  of  bis  first  weak 
volumes. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  sort  in 
the  case  of  George  Sand.  Un- 
known one  day,  she  revealed  herself 
the  next  as  a  first-class  author. 
Her  very  first  attempt  was  a  master- 
piece. The  critics  recognized  the 
fact,  but  they  chose  to  account  for 
it  on  a  theory  of  their  own. 
"*' Indiana,*'  it  was  suggested,  was, 
doubtless,  an  accurate  relation  of 
the  author's  personal  history,  a 
mere  transcript  of  her  own  expe- 
rience and  her  own  feelings.  Let 
her  now  deal  with  imaginary  facts 
and  imaginary  emotions,  and  the 


ini^pired  mantle  would  drop  from 
her  shoulders. 

The  criticism  was  made — and 
answered.  Two  new  novels,  "  Val- 
entine "  and  *'  Lelia,"  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  George 
Sand's  position  was  now  estab- 
lished. There  could  be  no  longer 
any  question  that  a  great  and  ori- 
ginal writer  had  appeared. 

But  who  was  this  mysterious 
indiridual,  only  yesterday  abso- 
lutelv  unknown  ?  Was  this  George 
Sand  a  man  or  a  woman?  Was 
the  name  a  nom  de  plume ;  or  was 
the  writer  related  to  the  assassin  of 
£otzebue  ? 

There  was  no  lack  of  officious 
guessing.  Then  followed  so-called 
revelations  and  biographies,  a  mass 
of  errors.  Until,  at  last,  the  day 
arrived  when  George  Sand  resolved 
to  select  from  amidst  the  recollec- 
tions of  her  life  those  which  seemed 
to  her  the  most  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  Autobiography 
appeared.  The  lovers  of  scandal 
were  disappointed;  the  book  was 
chiefly  a  record  of  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  But  others,  who 
had  desired  to  learn  how  a  marvel- 
lous genius  had  been  formed  and 
developed,  were  well  content. 

Sensitive  natures  receive  easily 
and  retain  long  the  impress  of 
outward  influences.  All  that  is 
done,  said,  or  thought  around  them 
affects  them  keenly;  and  if  they 
are  also  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
expression,  they  can  reproduce  with 
force  and  truth  the  causes  of  their 
emotion.  Of  such  a  nature  was 
George  Sand.  From  a  very  early 
age  impressions  from  without  took 
deep  root  vrithin ;  impressions 
which,  later,  her  imagination  clothed 
with  form  and  substance.  To  the 
very  diversity  of  her  impressions  is 
due  the  infinite  variety  of  her  work 
and  of  her  genius. 

The  first  of  all  these  influences 
was  that  of  family  and  of  education. 
Losing  her  father  at  a  very  early 
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age,  George  Sand  forthwith  became, 
in  the  bands  of  her  mother  and  of 
her  grandmother,  a  ceaseless  source 
of  contention.  For  the  two  women 
had  nol  a  single  idea  in  common, 
and  moreover,  each  was  jealous  of 
the  other. 

The  mother  was  of  low  birth, 
and  boasted  of  the  fact ;  doubtless, 
because  the  family  into  which  she 
had  married  was  the  opposite.  She 
was  an  ignorant  work- woman ;  her 
nature  was  impetuous  and  ill-regu- 
lated; her  method  of  education 
injudicious  in  the  extreme.  One 
moment  the  little  daughter  would 
receive  a  hasty  blow ;  the  next  in- 
stant, at  sight  of  the  child's  spring- 
ing tears,  she  would  be  caught 
passionately  to  the  mother's  arms, 
and  there  be  kissed  and  wept  over. 
The  grandmother,  Madame  Dupin, 
was  cast  in  an  entirely  different 
mould.  She  was  a  grand-daughter 
of  Maurice  de  Saxe;  she  wor- 
shipped etiquette,  conventionalism, 
and  maternal  authority ;  she  seemed 
to  have  embodied  in  herself  the 
spirit  of  the  I8th  century. 

With  the  mother,  Mile.  Aurore 
was  on  the  most  free  and  easy  foot- 
ing ;  in  her  presence  the  child  felt 
that  she  could  give  full  play  to  the 
impulses  of  her  impetuous,  expan- 
sive nature ;  she  need  never  hesi- 
tate to  laugh  aloud,  to  roll  on  the 
ground,  to  talk  provincialisms.  In 
fact,  she  knew  she  could  do  as  she 
pleased,  if  but,  from  time  to  time, 
she  would  spring  into  her  mother's 
arms,  and    cover    her    face    with 


But  with  the  grandmother  mat- 
ters were  different.  With  her  it 
was  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard, 
to  hold  one-self  straight,  to  speak 
in  measured  terms.  A  kiss  was  no 
longer  the  unpremeditated  impulse 
of  a  loving  heart,  it  was  the  reward 
of  good  conduct. 

Thus  it  was  that  Aurore  was 
constantly  exposed  to  two  opposite 
influences,  was  incessantly  <mgged 


in  two  different  ways — an  unf<»- 
tunate  training  for  any  child,  even 
for  one  endowed  witn  a  marked 
individuality  of  its  own;  douUy 
unfortunate  in  the  case  of  a  child 
with  a  keenly  impressionable  nature 
and  an  ardent  imagination. 

At  length,  however,  the  douUe 
regime  came  to  a  close.  The  mother 
went  to  Paris,  and  the  grandmotiier 
remained  in  full  authority.  But  if 
Madame  Dupin,  thus  left  untram- 
meled  to  carry  out  her  own  ideas 
of  education,  hoped  everything  as 
the  result  of  her  system,  she  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Oeoise 
Sand  had  made  friends  with  the 
peasant  children  around,  and  in  her 
play-hours  she  joined  freely  in  their 
games.  Thus  associating,  her  grand- 
mother's teachings  fell  on  barren 
ground.  The  child  bdgan  to  desfHse 
conventionalism,  outward  formi^ 
and  the  habits  of  a  despotic  society. 
To  these  she  would  never  submit; 
nay,  against  them  she  would  wage 
open  war.  As  for  omamenti|. 
worldly  gaiety,  gossip  and  smiU- 
talk,  they  were  Denet^h  contempt 
Also  the  society  of  men  was  prefer- 
able to  that  of  women;  men,  at 
any  rate,  could  awaken  her  deepest,, 
fullest  thoughta 

The  influence  of  family  was  soe- 
ceeded  by  the  influence  of  religu>n' 
The  child  was  sent  to  a  convent  in 
Paris,  where  for  long  she  ranked 
among  the  most  unruly  and  the 
least  piously-disposed  pupils.  Bat 
one  evening  she  lingered  in  the 
church  afler  the  others  had  left- 
The  sensitive  nature  was  suddeoh 
strangely  swayed,  moved,impre8sed: 
the  poetry  of  the  consecrated  spot 
fired  her  imagination :  she  thought 
that  she  hewl  a  mysterious  voice 
murmurinc;  in  her  ear,  'ToUe,  lege." 
Faith  awoKO  within  her,  she  became 
an  ardent  Catholic. 

Another  change  came.  She  left 
the  convent  and  returned  to 
Nohant.  She  was  again  with  her 
grandmother,  but  was  left  very  free 
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as  regarded  the  disposal  of  her  own 
time.    She  at  once  entered  upon  a 
course  of  liberal  study.     She  in- 
dole  in   long,  solitary   country 
wdks,  pacing   along    wrapped   in 
profound  reverie.    Day  by  day  her 
imagioation  was    stimulated    into 
greater  and  grater  activity.    Left 
to  herself  she  was  sufficient  to  her- 
lelf.   With  Goethe's  Werther  she 
might  have  said  that,  "  in  entering 
into  herself,  she  had  found  there  a 
world.'*     That  world  she  peopled 
with  fuitastic    heroes;   characters 
that  had   taken   her  fancv  in  her 
hours  of  reading  floated  afterwards 
incessantly  before  her   eyes,   and 
side  by  side  with  the  real  associates 
of  her  everyday  life  she  created  for 
herself  an    imaginary    famDy    of 
pdous,  airy  phantoms.    She  has 
herself  told  us  that  she  was  one  of 
ftoee  for   whom  the  acquaintance 
with  a  new  book  may  prove  a  real 
noral  crisis. 

^  A  book  has  ever  been  for  me  a 
fiieod,  a  counsellor,  an  eloquent, 
calm  consoler,  I  never  cared  to 
txhanst  its  resources  quickly,  and  I 
hkedto  keep  it  for  great  occasions. 
Oh!  who  is  there  among  ns  who 
does  not  recall  with  delight  the  first 
worb  that  he  devoured  or  tasted ! 
The  oataide  of  an  old  dusty  tome 
that  you  come  across  upon  the  shelf 
of  a  forgotten  cupboard — has  it 
Be?er  brought  before  you  gracious 
tisions  of  your  early  years  ?  Have 
;  |ou  not  thought  that  you  could  see 
I  Ae  before  vou  the  great  meadow, 
bathed  in  the  red  light  of  evening, 
where  you  read  that  book  for  the 
irst  time;  the  old  elm  and  the 
hedge  that  sheltered  you ;  the  slop- 
ing bank  that  served  you  for  couch 
ind  for  table ;  the  thrush  singing 
good-night  to  its  companions ;  the 
cowherd's  whistle  dying  away  in  the 
distance?  Ah!  how  quickly  the 
darkness  gathered  over  the  inspired 
leaves;  how  cruelly  the  twilight 
confused  the  letters  on  the  whiten- 
ing page!" 


At  eleven  years  old,  George  Sand 
read  with   passionate    delight  the 
"  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered ;"  the  Gospel  and  the  Divine 
drama  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
drew  from  her  in  secret  torrents  of 
tears.    But  that  which  made  upon 
her  a  profound  impression,  was  the 
simultaneous  perusal  of  the  ^  G6nie 
du  Christianisme,"  and  the  '*  Imita- 
tion de  Jesus-Christ."    Never,  even 
with    her    grandmother    and    her 
mother,    had  she    felt    herself   so 
drawn  in  two  opposite  directional, 
as  between  Chateaubriand  and  G^r- 
son.    There  was  for  a  time  within 
her  heart  an  open  struggle,  a  fierce 
war.    In  the  fields  she  would  be  all 
Chateaubriand,  but  bv  lamp-light 
she  was  all  Gterson,  and  in  the  even- 
ing would  reproach  herself  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  morning.    A  phi- 
losopher came  to  her  rescue:  the 
"Theodicee"    of  Leibnitz  calmed 
her  doubts,  soothed  her  agonies,  and 
strengthened  her  in  religious  faith 
in  general  and  in  Christianity  in 
particular.      As    for    Catholicism, 
she  had  not  thought  of  it  for  a 
single  instant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  mind 
when  she  read  "  Emile,"  the  **  Pro- 
fession de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard,** 
the  '*  Lettres  de  la  Montague,"  the 
"Contrat  Social,"  and  the  "  Dis- 
cours."  The  effect  produced  upon 
her  mind  by  the  clearness,  the  elo- 
quence, the  imagination  of  this 
maitre  hien-aimS  may  be  imagined : 
it  was  a  delirium,  an  enthusiasm,  a 
storm  of  feeling  that  left  her  weak 
and  helpless. 

This  was  the  time  chosen  for 
arranging  her  marriage.  She  gave 
her  consent,  without  displaying  to- 
wards her  destined  husband  either 
liking  or  repugnance.  She  had  two 
children,  but  her  domestic  existence 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  life  began 
to  appear  to  ner  narrow  and  prosaic. 
Longing  for  independence,  restless 
with  vague  aspirations,  she  asked, 
and  at  length  obtained  leave  to  go 
»4— 2 
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to  Paris  with  her  children.  It  was 
not,  however,  as  a  provincialist 
wearied  of  country  life,  and  craying 
for  the  gaiety  of  the  capital,  that 
she  came  thither ;  it  was  intellectual 
life  that  she  sought;  she  burned 
to  stir  up  her  torpid  mind,  aud  to 
satisfy  her  restrained  imagination. 

The  time  was  well  chosen.  It 
was  in  1831,  the  very  morrow  of 
that  revolution  whose  ardent  breath 
seemed  to  have  exalted  evei^  mind. 
In  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  reli- 
gion, in  letters,  and  in  art  there  was 
one  universal  aspiration  towards  pro- 
gress and  towards  liberty.  George 
Sand  instantly  linked  herself  hand 
and  glove  with  the  enthusiasts  who 
directed  the  movement — with  La- 
mennais,  Jean  Beynaud,  Pierre 
Leroux  and  Michel  de  Bourges. 
She  knew  also  Meyerbeer,  whom 
she  named  il  carissimo  maestro^  Lizt, 
Chopin  and  Delacroix.  She  met 
Balzac,  and  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  him.  She  was  in  no  wise 
destined  to  resemble  him,  yet  she 
was  struck  from  the  first  day  with 
his  freshness  and  originality,  and 
considered  him  a  master  worthy  of 
study. 

In  all  this  world  of  literature  and 
of   genius,  the    sensational   school 
alone  never  made  any  serious  im- 
pression upon  George  Sand's  imagi- 
nation.   She  never  seems  to  have 
been  tempted  to  adopt  their  style, 
or  to  precipitate  herself  with  them 
into  the  meUe,    On  the  contrary, 
she    disliked    their  method.      She 
declared  that  she  '^  turned  her  back 
upon  that  delirious  literary  whirl. 
She  would  sit  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  watch  them  pass — the  rob- 
bers, the  traitors,  the  grave-diggers, 
the    garrotters,    the    flayers,    the 
poisoners,  the  horsemen  armed  to 
the  teeth,  the  disheveled  women — 
all  the  mad  raging  company  of  the 
modem  drama."   On  the  other  hand, 
fn  the  presence  of  all  other  thinkers, 
of  all  other  great  writers,  George 
Sand  was  ever  ready  to  bow  her  own 


head,  to  listen  and  to  profit.  More- 
over, each  separate  influence  had  a 
distinct  efiect  upon  her  own  mind. 
It  is  easy  to  detect  the  first  idea,  the 
immediate  origin  of  most  of  her 
novels,  by  merely  tracing  these  back 
to  the  period  in  which  each  was 
written,  and  noting  the  circum- 
stances in  the  midst  of  which  the 
writer  was  placed  at  the  time,  and 
the  master-spirits  with  whom  she 
was  chiefly  associating.  Those  vho 
specially  inspired  her  were  alter- 
nately artists,  poets,  musicians,  phi- 
losophers ;  in  a  woi^d,  all  that  world 
which  rules  over  the  imagination. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  George  Sand  owed  her 
talent  and  her  inspiration  purely  to 
influences  from  without;  that  she 
was  merely,  as  M.  Delatouche  &«- 
serted,  "  an  echo  doubling  the  voice.' 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  experi- 
ence had  now  come,  teaching  lesdooi 
that  were  often  bitter  and  alwaji 
effective.  George  Sand  was  onlr 
twenty-six  years  old  when  she  b^i[&n 
to  wiite,  but  iiow  many  of  the  glad 
hopes  and  of  the  fair  dreams  of  b» 
youth  had  already  vanished !  How 
many  illusions  had  fled,  whose  loss 
she  now  wept,  even  as,  while  still  a 
young  girl,  she  had  sorrowed  over 
the  gentle,  wounded  doves  which 
she  had  tended,  cured,  and  freed ! 

"  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a 
child,  the  sportsmen  would  bring  to 
the  house,  in  autumn,  beautiful  soft, 
bleeding  pigeons.  Those  that  were 
still  alive  were  given  to  me.  I  took 
care  of  them,  watching  over  them 
as  eagerly  and  as  tenderly  as  & 
mother  with  her  children,  and  some 
of  them  I  succeeded  in  curing.  Bat, 
by  degrees,  as  they  regained  strength, 
they  grew  sad,  and  refused  the  fresh 
green  beans  which,  while  they  were 
still  ill,  they  had  eaten  eager^^  from 
my  hands.  And  when  they  were 
able  to  stretch  their  wings,  ther 
became  restless  in  their  cage,  auii 
beat  themselves  afi;ainst  the  wires. 
They  would  have  died  of  wearinc«| 
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and  of  sorrow,  if  I  had  not  given 
them  their  freedom.  And  Uiere- 
fcre,  selfiah  child  though  I  may  havef 
been,  I  nevertheless  invariably  sacri- 
fieed  the  joy  of  possession  to  the 
joy  of  generosity.  It  was  always  a 
dijr  of  keen  emotion,  of  triumphant 
giadneas,  and  of  bitter  pain,  when  I 
amed  one  of  my  pigeons  to  the 
vindow.  I  kissed  it  a  thousand 
tinea ;  I  prayed  it  not  quite  to  forget 
ne.  but  to  come  back  and  eat  the 
tooder  beans  in  my  garden.  Then 
Ivould  unclasp  one  hand,  only  the 
mtioatant  to  close  it  again  more 
fajlj.  Once  more  I  would  kiss  my 
fend,  my  heart  full,  and  my  eyes 
dimming  in  tears.  Until  at  last, 
rter  many  a  hesitation  and  many  an 
i^Mt,  I  would  put  it  down  on  the 
•Wow-ailL    There  for  a  moment  it 

|ld  stay,  motionless,  astonished, 

itened  even  by  its  own  happi- 

Then,  suddenly,  it  would  dart 

iji  with  a  little  cry  of  joy  that 

It  to  my  heart.    I  would  follow 

with  my  eyes  till  I  lost  it  among 
trees;   then  turning  away,  I 

Jd  burst  into  bitter  tears,  and 
"*  tbe  rest  of  the  day  my  mother 
Wd  be  made  uneasy  by  my  de- 
f*wied  and  suffering  look." 

6feat  writers  have  often  amused 
lives  by  recalling  their  first 
and  their  first  disappoint- 
when,  still  unknown,  they 
it  anxiously  for  editors    and 

encouragement.  Lamartiue  has 
ibed  himself,  young  and  timid, 
'  g  from  his  pocket  a  small 
J  cript  of  verse,  and  handing  it 
^  embarrassment  to  a  distrust- 
P^editor.  George  Sand,  also,  has 
Was  what  manner  of  encourage- 
rtttihe  met  with  in  her  first 
Mwjtims.  She  was  advised  to 
B^  to  M.  de  Eeratry,  and  accord- 
Wyjbe  waited  upon  him.  His 
P^m  was  given  promptly,  and  in 
^Mple  of  words — a  woman  ought 
Wt0  write. 

"ks  was  more  fortunate  with 
Speaking  with    him   and 


studying  his  manner,  she  instinc- 
tively felt  what  it  was  that  she  her- 
self desired  to  achieve.  Not  that 
she  had  any  elaborated  theorv  when 
she  began  to  write,  she  simply  took 
up  her  pen  whenever  the  idea  of  a 
novel  suggested  itself  to  her  mind. 
But  after  her  first  book  was  pub- 
lished she  and  Balzac  discussed 
together  the  contrast  that  existed 
between  them. 

"You,**  observed  Balzac,  "seek 
for  man  as  he  should  be— I  take 
him  as  he  is :  I  ennoble,  1  idealize 
in  their  ugliness  and  their  stupidity 
exceptional  beings ;  you  idealise  in 
the  fair  and  the  beautiful." 

The  definition  is  a  true  one. 
Balzac  does  reproduce  the  real,  but 
it  is  an  idealized  reality.  He,  for 
instance,  observes  around  him  five 
or  six  types  of  the  miser;  he 
analyzes  the  different  elements  in 
each,  and  then,  having  united  and 
combined  these  elements,  he  em- 
bodies them  all  in  Grandet.  Such, 
also,  was  the  process  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Molidre.  G^rge  Sand,  on 
the  contrary,  never  sought  to  re- 
produce individuals  in  their  prosaic 
reality:  nor  had  she,  indeed,  any 
special  gift  for  investing  her  cha- 
racters with  life-like  vividnesi^. 
There  is  frequently  an  indistinct- 
ness of  outline,  a  dreaminess  of 
effect,  an  incompleteness  of  form : 
truth  to  tell,  many  of  her  imaginary 
beings  are  neither  very  real  nor 
very  much  aUve  —  Lelia,  for  in- 
stance, that  sublime  but  most  con- 
fused, most  incomplete  personifica- 
tion of  Corambe,  the  fantastic  hero 
of  George  Sand*s  early  dreams.  Is 
one  not  inclined  to  ask  her,  with 
Steino:  Who  art  thout  "I  am,** 
she  would  reply,  "  the  personifica- 
tion of  human  passion,  even  as  my 
brothers  and  my  sisters  also  perso- 
nify sentiments  and  ideas." 

This,  in  fact,  is  George  Sand's 
mode  of  procedure.  That  which 
presents  itself  first  to  her  mind  is 
not  a  personage,  it  is  an  idea,  a  sen- 
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timent,  to  which  some  walk,  some 
book,  some  leisure  hour  has  given 
birth.  It  was  thus  that  "  Le  Secre- 
taire Intime"  was  suggested  bj 
Hoffmann's'/'Gontes  Fantastiques ;" 
that  Holbein's  "Vierge"  was  the 
model  of  ^'  Jeanne  "  and  that  we 
owe  "  La  Mare  au  Diable  "  to  that 
gloomy  engraving,  also  by  Holbein, 
where  a  peasant  in  rags  is  driving  a 
plough,  drawn  by  two  gaunt  horses, 
through  a  barren  field,  while  Death, 
a  hideous  skeleton  brandishing  a 
whip,  directs  the  equipage. 

Such  being  Qeorge  Sand's  sys- 
tem, she  has  been  most  unjustly 
accused  of  having  copied  certain  of 
lier  characters  from  real  life,  in- 
troducing them  in  undisguised 
ftshion  and  with  cruel  revelations. 

She  never  dreamt  of  creating 
sentiments  for  personages  imagined 
beforehand,  still  less  for  characters 
from  real  life;  she  created  indi- 
viduals for  the  sake  of  the  senti- 
menta  she  desired  to  poortray. 

In  writing  her  socialistic  novels, 
George  Sand  had,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  no  idea  of  attitudinizing  as 
the  rival  of  Paul  Leroux.  Her  aim 
was  twofold :  on  the  one  hand,  to 
war  against  old-established  errors 
and  abuses ;  on  the  other,  to  spread 
abroad  and  to  popularize  the  new 
ideas.  She  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  allow  the  doctrine  that 
any  should  hold  themselves  doof 
from  the  wants  and  the  sorrows  of 
their  age.  Her  sympathetic,  gene- 
rous nature  was  at  once  drawn 
towards  those  who  were  victims — 
towards  the  people.  She  felt  that 
there  was  a  new  literature  to  create, 
founded  upon  a  true  representation 
of  the  ways  and  the  habits  of  the 
populace.  The  type  of  workman 
appeared  to  her  ennobled,  beauti- 
fied, idealized.  She  bestowed  every- 
thing upon  it — beauty,  sensibility, 
learning,  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  social 
life  of  the  present,  aspirations 
as  to  the  social  life  of  the  future. 
She  drew  a  Pierre  Huguenin,  a  son 


of  the  people,  beautiful  and  great; 
a  Paul  Arsene,  fighting  in  July  to 
avenge  a  brother,  and  then  weepiog 
over  the  tombs  of  hi^  victims ;  «n 
Audebert — ^the  poet-medianic  who 
composes  songs,  constructs  an  ideal 
republic,  and  translates  Epietetitf 
and  Plato  to  his  feUow  worknieiL 
What  a  contrast  to  the  bard,  cdd 
reality ! 

But  though  George  Sand  hai 
been  reproacned  for  having  flattered 
and  id^ized  the  people,  she  but 
did  here  also  that  whidi  she  hai 
done  everywhere  else.  She  painted 
society  not  as  it  is,  but  as  she 
would  fain  have  seen  it.  CapU 
may  rear  itself  before  her,  inexor- 
able; but  nevertheless  she  sees  in 
those  ideal  regions  whither  her 
imagination  bears  her,  the  xick 
sharing  with  the  poor,  and  low 
accomplishing  the  miracle.  Frott 
this  dream  issued  the  ^'  Gompagnoa 
du  Tour  de  France,"  that  pretendsl 
confession  of  faith  of  a  revob- 
tionist  eager  for  the  blood  of  aris- 
tocrats. 

A  marked  characteriatie  of 
George  Sand's  genius  was  iti 
amazing  fertility.  More  than  one 
hundred  volumes  bear  witness  to 
the  fact.  An  explanation  may,  in- 
deed, be  found  in  the  marvdlous 
ease  with  which  she  composed  and 
wrote.  First  would  come  a  period, 
more  or  less  long,  of  ailent  incu- 
bation, and  then  rapid  effective 
work.  We  have  been  told  of  grest 
poets — Byron,  for  instance,  and 
after  him  Musset — who  have  ofUm 
found  the  Muse  deaf  to  their  call, 
and  have  been  forced  to  woo  her 
with  coffee,  spirits,  and  opium. 
But  George  Sand  required  nothin£ 
more  stimulating  than  milk  and 
lemonade ;  to  her  the  mere  work- 
ing of  the  imagination  was  in  itsdf 
sufficiently  exciting.  When  writing 
she  had  always  rail  possession  of 
her  own  powers,  and  she  wrote, 
"fast,  easily,  for  long  at  a  time, 
and  vrithout  fatigue."    One  miglrt 
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tafe  gaesaed  aa  much  from  merely 
aeoDgthat  large  firm  haudwriting 
sad  those  manuscripts  without 
ftttare.  Those  of  Baleac  were  not 
lo^ihle;  He  erased  and  corrected 
keesiantlj,  ever  striving  to  make 
Ub  characters  more  life-like,  and  to 
i{^roacb  nearer  to  reality. 

A  Datural  result  of  this  easy 
fertility  is  the*  forgetfulness  of 
works  once  created.  George  Sand 
fagot  her  novels  as  fast  as  they 
were  written.  It  has  been  re- 
«rfed  of  Lamartine  that  he  read 
Joceljfn  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
&§,  and  admired  it  before  his  col- 
fagaes  as  a  poem  entirely  new  to 
■Q^  It  is  also  asserted  that 
toibe,  after  having  applauded  and 
■ffitidzed  one  of  his  own  pieces, 
to  be  told  the  name  of  its 
Without  doubt,  however, 
was  more  of  vanity  than  of 
in  Lamartine's  uncon- 
;  and  as  to  Scribe,  he 
bave  merely  admired  one  of 
^  numerous  adopted  children, 
of  whom  he  was  father  only  in 
^>»e.  But  Oeorge  Sand  was 
*JJ^y  sincere  when  she  declared 
*<  »be  would  have  forgotten  the 

5  names  of  her  books  had  she 
seen  them  constantly  before 
.■•^es  on  the  shelves  of  her 
*wy.  I  have  myself  seen  her 
^  OTw  a^in  one  of  her  own 
jyU,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
W  for  her  all  the  attraction  of  a 
•wrwork. 

She  has  herself  recorded  a  still 

■•we  carious  fact.    She  had  begun 

•jwvel,  the  volume  was  already 

™^tten,  when  the  manuscript 

Jwnly  disappeared.  She  believed 

Ji*  she  must  have  thrown  it  into 

*•  ^  and  three  days  after  she 

M  merely  thought  of  it  no  longer, 

jfc  tottld  not  even  recollect  what 

^  9^  W  intended    to  make  of  it. 

**»  not  until  ten  years  after, 

**  tt  sn  old  dusty  quarto  she 

^■•sooH  a  stray  manuscript,  and 

■**Jetogni8ed  with  difficulty  her 


own  handwriting  and  her  novel  of 
JPauline, 

In  George  Sand's  last  works, 
though  the  old  charm  of  style  re- 
mains unimpaired,  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  old  power  and  the  old 
brilliancy.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
was  the  period  of  the  author's 
decline.  How  many  writers  would 
gladly  be  in  their  prime  such  as 
George  Sand  was  in  her  decline. 

Translator  8  Note. — In  the  origi- 
nal article,  of  which  the  above  is 
an  abridged  translation,  the  writer 
refers  to  the  opinion  widely  enter- 
tained as  to  the  immoral  tendency 
of  many  of  George  Sand's  works, 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  bond.  He  denies 
the  justice  of  the  charge,  asserting 
that  those  who  make  it  do  so  either 
through  bad  faith  or  through  lack  of 
intelligence.  The  judgment  of  this 
writer,  however,  on  such  a  point,  is 
scarcely  one  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  English 
readers;  inasmuch  as  he  proceeds 
to  quote  with  approval  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  an  example  of  what 
he  styles  '*  Great  and  holy  love  ex- 
isting on  the  outside  of  the  laws  of 
the  world.*' 

There  was  a  good  artist,  uainefl 
Watelet,  the  best  etcher  of  his  age. 
He  loved  Marguerite  le  Coute, 
and  taught  her  to  etch  as  skilfully 
as  himself.  In  order  to  go  and 
live  with  him,  she  left  her  husband, 
her  goods,  and  her  country.  The 
world  cursed  them:  then,  as  they 
were  poor  and  modest,  it  forgot 
them.  Forty  jewts  after,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Pan?,  in  a  little  house 
called  the  Pretty  Windmill,  there 
were  discovered  an  old  man  occu- 
pied in  etching,  and  an  old  woman, 
whom  he  called  bis  housekeeper, 
who  also  etched,  seated  at  the  same 
table.  The  first  idler  who  dis- 
covered the  marvel  announced  it 
to  others,  and  the  gay  world  flocked 
to  the  Pretty  Windmill  to  behold 
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the  phenomeDon.  An  attachment 
of  fortj  years,  a  work  always  as- 
siduous and  always  loved,  two 
beautiful  twin  talents,  FhUemon 
and  Baucis  contemporaries  of  Mes- 
damea  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry — 
all  this  was  an  eyent,  and  the  mar- 
vellous couple  had  its  flatterers,  its 


friends,  its  poets,  its  admirers. 
Fortunately,  the  couple  died  a  fiew 
days  after,  or  the  world  would  haie 
spoilt  everything.  The  last  design 
they  engraved  was  a  re^resentatioa 
of  the  Pretty  Windmill,  uitb  this 
device— Cur  voile  permutem  wbmm 
divUiae  operosiareg/ 


THE    PAEOCHIAL    NOMINATION    SYSTEM 
IN  IBELAND. 

Br  '*FfiESTBB  John.** 


Tns  attention  of  the  General  Svnod 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  directed 
last  session  to  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable importance — the  present 
method  of  electing  clergymen  to 
vacant  parishes,  which  does  not  seem 
to  give  satisfaction  to  any  section. of 
the  Church.  Some  consider  that 
it  unduly  trenches  on  the  rightful 
functions  of  the  Episcopal  office; 
others  think  it  does  not  provide 
sufficient  safeguards  against  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the 
bishops  ;  while  many  moderate  men, 
whoabhor  both  despotism  and  demo- 
cratic EcclesiasliciBm,  and  would  hail 
gladly  some  solution  of  the  difficulty 
combining  the  advantages  without 
the  defects  of  either  extreme,  look 
upon  the  present  method  as  compli- 
cated, ana  open  to  many  and  great 
abuses. 

Those  who  inveigh  against  the 
abuses  of  Episcopacy  under  the 
Establishment  ought  in  common 
justice  to  remember  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Church  was 


then  placed.    For  a  long  series  of 
years  the  Church  in  this  country 
nad   to  contend  with  insuperable 
difficulties — difficulties    which  not 
only    fostered    abuses    but     pre- 
sented a  barrier  to    all  religious 
vitality.     "The  measures  purtoed 
by  Government  rather  served  to 
counteract  than  foster  the  fair  in- 
fluence of  Protestant    principle!. 
Favour,  not  theological  attainmoitf ,. 
was  the  passport  to  the  possession 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices ;: 
and   the    consequence    was    whst 
Bishop  Jebb  so  feelingly  deplores,. 
*  that  men  who  were  consdentioutly 
desirous  .  to  undertake  the  sacred 
office,  but  who  possessed  not  the 
spirit  of  martyrs,  were  withheld  from 
burying  themselves   in   the  hope-^ 
less  dungeons  of  the  Church.'  *** 

A  wnter  in  the  Christian  Ee^ 
memhrancer  deplored  that  ''the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  but  the  shadow 
of  a  Church,  w*ith  even  less  inde- 
pendence than  our  own  ;  subjected 
m  times  past  to  the  most  scandal- 


*  Church  of  England  Magasint,  Vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
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18  Erastianism  and  aimoniacal 
bbbg  of  every  Bort,  she  has  fore- 
me  almoat  every  one  of  her 
learthly  functions."* 
And  of  the  Irish  Church  an 
merican  authority  said: — "The 
ithful  servant,  almost  skve,  of 
Dgland,  yielding  herself  as  an 
stniment  to  the  conqueror  to  keep 
)wn  the  conquered,  turning  her- 
tlf  into  a  tool  of  State  adminis- 
ition,  giving  her  rich  bishopricka 
I  a  reward  for  political  services, 
isaiooately  loyal  to  Enghind,  and 
olj  now  and  then  remembering 
le  was  Irish  and  responsible  to 
fod  for  the  Irish  people,  and  not 
)  England  for  her  revenues,  the 
od  came,  as  it  was  sure  sooner  or 
Iter  to  come.  The  exigences  of 
B  English  party — and  I^gland  is 
pTOTied  now  by  party  in  a  way  an 
Lnericau  can  scarce  comprehend — 
l^nanded  the  Irish  establishment 
»aBacrifice."t 
iThese  extracts  contain  verj  un* 

fcQt  truths,  but  they  suggest 
86  that  the  Irish  bishops  of 
fttw  gone  by  are  not  fairly  respon- 
Ate  for  abuses  which  were  insepar- 
iUe  from  the  system.  ^ 

Biihops  elected  **  for  political 
ienka"  cannot  be  held  as  fair 
Kpresentatives  of  Episcopacy :  the 
litM  of  episcopal  privileges  under 
tie  Eiitablisbaient  cannot  justify  us 
in  unduly  trenching  on  episcopal 
nglits  when  the  Establishment  has 
ttSKd  to  exist.  That  there  were 
•kwei— firequently  gross  abuses — 
ttJder  the  old  rSgitne  we  freely 
•droit :  that  the  present  system  of 
electing  clergymen  is  open  to  serious 
•buses  we  shall  presently  show. 
Compare  with  the  extracts  quoted 
•bove  the  following  taken  from  the 
^^f^^emiticalQazette,  March,  1876 : 
7;"  The  nomination  system  has 
Med  to  give  satisfaction  either  to 
,  clei^y,  or  laity.    Trying  to 


please,  everybody  it  has  ended  by 
oeing  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties. 
It  has  given  rise  to  a  large  amount 
of  canvassing,  jobbery^  and  plot* 
tings.  The  senior  clergy  as  a  rule 
have  been  discarded  in  favour  of 
their  untried  juniors,  and  a  nepo* 
tism  has  prevailed  of  which  the 
bishop  were  never  guilty.*' 

This  is  very  strong  language,  but 
it  is  the  deliberately  expressed 
opinion  of  a  journal  which  we  be- 
lieve  novK  represents  the  views  of  a 
lan^e  majority  of  the  Irish  cler^. 

The  Nomination  System  is  briefly 
this :  A  Board  of  Nomination  con- 
sists of  two  clergymen  and  one 
hiyman  elected  by  the  Diocesan 
Synod,  and  three  laymen  elected  by 
the  parish,  together  with  the  Bishop: 
these  seven,  or  a  *'  quorum"  of  the 
seven,  are,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to 
elect  a  proper  clergyman  to  the  post. 
It  was  further  enacted  in  1872  thai 
the  Board  might  elect,  not  only  one 
who  had  accepted,  but  also  one  who 
should  he  accept  would  be  the 
future  incumbent  of  the  vacant 
post :  or  two  or  more  men  might  be 
elected  and  the  parish  offered  to 
each  in  succession.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  roll  of  the  diocesan 
clergy  should  lie  on  the  table,  so  aa 
to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the 
eleci  ion  of  men  in  the  diocese  who 
might  shrink  from  canvassing. 

The  latter  regulation,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  would  have  prevented 
much  of  .the  scandal  which  has  since 
arisen  from  parochial  canvassing;. 
This  system  is  open  to  many  and 
grave  objections.  It  is  calculated 
to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the 
clergy,  to  dee;rade  the  ministry,  to 
promote  endless  bickeringa,  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  between  rector 
and  curate,  between  minister*  and 
parishioners,  and  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  endless  disputes  and  heart- 
burnings. 


♦  No.  xItL  p.  473. 

t  Chvaeh  Journal  (New  Yoric),  Sept.  16,  1875. 
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How  can  a  rector  and  curate  work 
together  in  harmony  when  there  is 
perpetually  before  the  mind  of  the 
curate   the  possible  promotion  or 
removal  of  his  rector,  and  his  own 
possible  election  to  the  parish  ?     It 
IS  quite  true  that  few  men  among 
the  clergy  of  our  Irish  Church  are 
influenced  by  unworthy    motives, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have 
no  right  whatsoever  to  cast  stum*, 
bling-blocks    in    the    way  of   the 
younger  clergy.     It  is  also  true 
that  occasionally  men  will  be  found 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
self-  seeking,    ambitious,    perhaps 
unscrupulous.      Already  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  a  parish — nay,  of 
a  whole  neie^hbourhood — have  been 
broken  up  oy  suspicions  and  jea- 
lousies arising  from  this  very  cause. 
Yet  our  present  nomination  system 
tends  to  foster  and  encourage  this 
unseemly  spirit.     It  is  exceedingly 
painful  to  hear  young  men  at  the 
present  day  speak  of  their  rectors 
as  though    they  longed  for  their 
posts,  and  of  parishes  as  though 
their   sole    concern  was    to    keep 
*^  select  vestries  "  in  good  humour. 

This  tendency  to  make  the  clergy 
popularity. hunters  is  a  fearful  evil 
connected  \\  ith  the  present  system. 
In  one  parish  the  people  wiU  have 
no  clergyman  except  ^'  a  ffood 
preacher"  "When  a  vacancy  takes 
place,  there  is  a  rush  of  orators — 
a  perfect  torrent  of  eloquent  "  ex- 
tempore "  spouters — to  the  spot. 

In  solemn  importance  the  rural 
theologians  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  rival  preachers.  With 
solemn  importance,  when  the  farce 
which,  under  the  name  of  '*  public 


worship,"  has  desecrated  the  honn 
of  G-od  has  terminated,  the  paio- 
cbial  nominators  gather  the  Yotn 
of  the  people..    It  is  bad  enooglito 
hear,  as  we  often  do^  the  match- 
less Liturgy  of  the  Church  followed 
up  by  a  sermon  of  pious  twtddle, 
whose  preparation  occupied  as  lit^ 
time  as  its  delivery ;  but  when  ser- 
mons of  mild  theology,  dressed  up 
in  vulgar  language,  and  deliveieA  in 
doubtful  grammar,  with  more  ea* 
phasis  than  reverence^  are  made  the 
test  of  ministerial  ability,  it  is  bi^ 
time  to  cry  out. 

A  rector  in  a  northern  dioceie 
tells  the  following  Btorj.  Wha 
the  parish  was  vacant  prior  to  fail 
election,  a  number  of  dergymen 
applied  for  the  post.  Among  tb  ^ 
rest  one  gentleman  appUed  whs  ^ 
undertook  to  give  the  people  m  j 
opportunity  of  bearing  him  preick  \ 
Alas  !  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  l|i  j 
nmde  the  proposal.  He  cao^ 
preached,  was  introduced  to  ck 
churchwardens  and  two  of  thi 
parochial  nominators ;  he  inquired 
after  the  third,  and  ventui«d  1» 
hope  that  he  would  not  be  abeeoft 
on  the  day  of  nomination.  An  oU 
man  whom  he  had  not  previouaif 
noticed  interrupted  him  teatilr,— 
"  Sick  or  weel,  mon,  matters  Jittle 
to  you ;  you  won't  get  the  plac^ 
I'll  warrant  me.  Ton  can  pra^ 
none^    And  he  did  not  get  it. 

In  addition  to  what  we  bate 
already  said,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Nomination  System  does  not  pro- 
mote a  good  understanding  between 
the  bishops  and  the  kitv.  Take 
the  case  of , the  **  strong  Proteatant 
pariah  "  of  Laghy.*  With  the  meiiti 
or  demerits  of  the  case  we  have  no 


*  Since  this  waa  written  the  foUowing  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Iritk  ScMdMit^ 
Oazetie,  May,  1876  :  **The  parish  of  Laghy  seems  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  ia  tk* 
diocese.  The  Rot.  William  6.  Kennedy,  lately  instituted  to  the  Incumbency,  has  been  sBb- 
jected  to  much  unseemly  annoyance  calculated  to  do  the  Church  a  real  injury  in  the  ejw  « 
outsiders.  Not  only  has  the  church  been  barred  against  him,  but  a  strong  body  of  F*!^' 
loners,  amounting  it  is  said  to  200,  formed  a  oobdon  on  Sunday,  May  7th  round  the  ehora 
ao  as  eflfectually  to  prevent  his  entrance.  The  constabulary  had  actually  to  show  thar 
presence  under  the  command  of  a  resident  magistrate.     It  is  beliered  that  the  only  obrje 
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concern:  it  matters  not  whether 
the  bishop  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  people,  or  the  people  the  rights 
of  the  bishop.  The  case,  as  stated 
in  the  General  Synod  by  Mr. 
Foster  and  the  Dean  of  Baphoe, 
proves  that  the  present  Nomination 
System  is  an  utter  ftilnre — that 
instead  of  beins  a  satis&ctory  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  question  of  Church 
pttronage,  it  leaves  it  in  a  more 
boneless  muddle  than  ever. 

No  man  can  read  of  such  pro- 
ceedings as  took  place  in  the  parish 
of  Laghj  without  disgust.  To  find 
ft  dergrman  locked  out  of  the 
church  Dy  the  people,  and  no  cause 
ftsngned  except  tnat  he  was  us- 
(opular,  is  a  strange  feature  in  a 
femarkable  case.  But  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Dean  of  Bapboe, 
h  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Deny,  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
SBbject  before  us.  Bishop  Alex- 
Mer  found,  according  to  Dean 
fiwinn,  that  in  cases  where  he 
■riected  the  man  chosen  by  the 
Itominators  they  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  choice,  while  in 
OSes  where  he  opposed  their 
viihesthey  afterwards  thanked  him 
for  doing  so.  Comment  is  super- 
flaoiM. 

Among  the  scandals  of  the  pre- 
sent system  may  be  mentioned 
derical  canvassing.  It  is  a  re- 
poach  to  the  clerical  profession  to 
iod  a  clergyman  canvassing  for 
Totes,  whether  in  person  or  through 
^ers.  It  is  a  moral  pollution, 
^m  which  a  man  must  come  out 
degraded. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  MacDwaine,  in  a  pa- 
per read  before  the"  Irish  Society," 
snd  since  published  in  pamphlet- 
form,  Bays,  on  the  working  of  the 
Parochial  Nomination  System: — 
''Among  the  parochial  nominators 


were  discorered  such  persons  as 
baili£b,  the  keepers  of  punlic-houses, 
or  grocers  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion." .  .  .  '*At  times  occurrences 
took  place  which  might  almost  pro- 
voke a  smile  were  the  results  not 
disastrous.  It  is  on  record,  for 
example,  that  on  an  incumbent's 
appearinfi"  to  officiate  in  his  newly 
obtained  oenefice,  he  was  reminded 
by  his  sexton  that  thanks  were  due 
to  him  for  his  appointment,  as  one 
of  the  parochial  nominators.  The 
writer  became  cognizant  of  a  clergy- 
man suffering  extreme  annoyance 
from  one  of  his  select  yestry  who 
filled  the  office  of  grave-digger. 
And  these  are  but  specimens  of  the 
confusion  worse  confounded  pro« 
duced  by  the  Act  of  1869.-* 

Dr.  IdEacIlwaine  is  not  the  only 
man  who  has  to  complain  of  the 
class  of  men  elected  to  fill  Church 
offices.  "We  remember,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  instance  in  which,  when  a 
parish  became  vacant,  the  parish 
clerk  gravely  waited  upon  the  curate 
of  a  neif^hbouring  pansh  and  offered 
him  "his  influence"  if  he  came  fo^ 
ward  as  candidate  for  the  benefice. 

On  last  Ash  Wednesday  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  parish  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  former  clergyman  of 
which  happened  to  be  an  old 
"chnm.'*  The  church  door  being 
open,  we  entered,  and  finding  no 
one  inside  except  the  sexton,  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  : — 

"  Well,  Mr. ,  are  you  setting 

things  in  order  after  the  service  ?  " 

"Sarvice,  sirP  What  sarviceP 
We  don't  have  no  sarvice  here  on 
Wednesdays." 

"  But  vou  have  divine  service  on 
Ash  Wednesday.    I  remember  your 

former   rector,  Mr.   ,  always 

had." 

"Troth  had  he,  and  on   Good 


^^  ihfi  people  hare  against  Mr.  Eennedj  (who  was  liked  so  mnch  when  in  the  neigh- 
ponriog  parish  of  Longh  Eske)  is  that  he  fails  -to  claim  rebtionship  with  a  certain  loyal 
Oitittttion.** 
*  **  Patronage  in  the  Irish  Chnrdi,'*  p.  18. 
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Pridav,  and  on  New  Tear'a  Day, 
for  that  matther.  Only  for  thim 
JPopish  thricks,  we'd  have  hep'  him 
on,  for  he  wasn't  bad  at  all  in  other 
ways." 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  appoint  a 
clergyman  to  a  parish  in  which  he 
was  neyer  heard  of  prior  to  the 
vacancy,  merely  because  his  views 
coincide  with  those  of  the  person 
who  has  the  power  of  nomination. 
A  nominator  or  dean,  or  even 
bishop,  may  hold  orthodox  views ; 
but  we  submit  that  the  mere  pro- 
nunciation of  a  '*  Shibboleth f**  is  not 
sufficient  recommendation  for  a 
parish  clergyman. 

It  is  very  amusing  sometimes 
(when  it  is  not  disgusting)  to  hear 
of  parishes  that  must  have  ^  strong 
Protestant  ministers.*'  One  is  in- 
stinctively reminded  of  brimstone. 
Protestantism,  when  it  is  sounds  is 
metal  of  the  true  ring,  but  it  is 
pitiable  to  find  ignorance  and  un- 
blushing efi'rontery  under  the  mask 
of  "  good  Protestantism." 

We  could  instance  a  case  in 
which  the  nominators  passed  by 
very  estimable  men  in  order  to 
elect  a  good  "  Protestant,"  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  think  afterwards 
they  made  a  profitable  investment. 
It  is  a  poor  thing  to  elect  a  clergy- 
man, and  then  have  to  pay  him  for 
resigning ! 

'nxe  Nomination  System  entails 
considerable  trouble  and  expense 
sometimes  on  the  nominators,  with- 
out anything  being  effected.  It  is 
annoying  in  the  extreme  for  men  to 
travel,  as  has  more  than  once  hap- 
pened, a  long  way  and  at  much  in- 
convenience, to  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  find  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  want  of  a  quorum,  or  to 
have  all  their  trouble  lost  through 
the  obstinacy  of  one  individual, 
who,  perhaps,  never  subscribed  five 
pounds  to  the  Church  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Such  cases  have 
occurred,  and  may  occur  again. 

To  u.en  of   independent    spirit 


among  the  clergy  the  present 
method  is  very  objectionable ;  thej 
cannot  condescend  to  canvass  fw 
promotion.  They  dare  not  prosti- 
tute their  office  by  the  arts  of  the 
popularity-hunter  and  the  self- 
seeker.  They  have  not  the  knack, 
even  if  they  had  the  desire,  of 
shouldering  their  way  to  success ; 
while  younger  men  step  over  tkir 
heads  they  look  on  dissatisfied  and 
disgusted,  feeling  that  they  m 
being  grosslv  wronged  yet  scuming| 
to  break  a  lance  in  the  degrading 
contest.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
under  the  old  regime  deserving  men 
were  often  passed  by  and  the  un* 
worthy  promoted.  True,  doubtleaa ; 
but  under  the  system  which  is  to 
remedy  all  this  the  very  same  abuse 

Erevails  to  an  alarming  extent 
despotism  had  evils,  democracy  his 
abuses.  Two  nominators  and  s 
majority  of  the  diocesan  nomi* 
nators  are  in  favour  of  a  particulat 
candidate,  but  the  •'squire"  ob- 
jects. He  pays  much  of  the  assess- 
ment and  must  be  kept  in  good 
humour ;  accordingly  the  chosen 
man,  however  estimable,  cannot  be 
elected. 

In  another  case  the  "squire'" 
does  not  reside  in  the  parish  at  alJ, 
and  the  three  parochial  nominators, 
being  tenants,  are  mere  "  puppets," 
who  vote  for  any  one  whose  name 
the  great  man  deigns  to  approve  of. 
In  another  case  the  clergyman's 
wife  is  not,  indeed,  asked  to  ring  the 
bell,  but  she  is  expected  to  plsy  the 
harmonium,  and  consequently  no 
man  need  apply  unless  he  has  a 
musical  consort  I 

Suppose  again  that  the  three 
parochial  nominators  vote  for  one 
man,  and  the  three  diocesan  nomi- 
nators for  another,  and  that  the 
bishop,  influenced  b/  good  reasons^ 
decides  for  the  man  chosen  by  the 
diocesan  nominators;  you  have  a 
man  here  whose  position  is  moat 
unenviable. 

Then,  too,  the  present  system  r» 
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iDJurioua  to  the  people.  Thej 
bftve  elected  a  clergymao,  and  they 
expect  a  great  deal  from  him.  He 
must  preach  only  as  thej  like. 
He  IB  to  preach  "  the  Gospel," 
which,  being  interpreted,  means 
"the  Oospel  according  to  their 
view  of  it."  He  may  consider 
himself  very  safe  if  he  is  not 
invited  to  dinner  to  meet  some 
doquent  *' Plymouth  Brother/*  with 
vbom,  daring  the  course  of  the 
eyening,  he  can  hold  a  '' United 
Cottage  Service."  Of  course  his 
part  of  the  service  is  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  his  fortunate  "brother" 
kA  get  ••fresh"  views  of  the 
Goepel! 

The  consequence  is,  that  dergy- 
nea  are  constantly  running  from 
«e  post  to  another,  and  parishes 
laffer  quite  as  deeply  as  do  their 
fasten. 

A  witty  correspondent  of    the 
tedenastieal    Gazette   says :   '^  At 
.  tte  same  time  a  curious  ecclesias- 
,  lical  phenomenon  is  now  becoming 
.  wiceable  and  worthy  the  study  of 
'  acute  observers.      This    may    be 
iieaignated  the  carpet-bag  cler^- 
nwn.    He  spends  his  whole  time 
Btudying  the  balance  of  profit  be- 
tween this  diocese  and  that.     He 
inowB  far  more  of  composition,  taxa- 
tioD,and  glebe  valuation  than  he 
<^oe8    of    Tischendorff    and    the 
Peschito  version.    Now,  he  is  here, 
flow  he  is  there.    His  motto  is, — 

*'NiiIliTig    addictns  joraie  ia  verba 

niagiatri, 
<Jno  me  conqne  rapit  tempestas  deferor 

''He  distinguishes  himself  now 
tnd  then  at  an  hotel  by  preaching  to 
drunken  bagmen  on  a  table;  and  at 
;  pntlemen's  houses  (when  let  in), 
f  he  always  fetches  readily  as  a  re- 
tnever  whatever  he  is  ordered  to 
^«Ty,  whether  high,  low,  or  broad 
doctrine.  Yes,  we  have  tracked  his 
^^T.  Sometimes  a  sacramen- 
*«Jan,  sometimes  scarce  distinguish- 


able from  a  White  Quaker.  But 
the  novelty  which  these  men  bring 
is,  alas!  only  shallow  effrontery. 
Their  bepzrtoibv  is  as  small  as 
their  carpet  bag,  as  extensive  as  the 
cultivated  part  of  their  brain." 

It  is  rather  soon  to  have  speci- 
mens of  this  ecclesiastical  curiosity 
attracting  attention,  but  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  unless  some 
chan|^e  be  made  in  the  method  of 
election  to  vacant  parishes,  this 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  vagabondism 
(pray  pardon  the  correct  term)  will 
not  decrease. 

The  Church  of  England  cannot 
fail  to  attract,  as  she  has  been  doing, 
the  picked  men  of  the  Univertiity, 
and  the  Irish  Church  will  be  lefc 
with  a  lower,  and,  still  worse,  with 
an  ever  deteriorating,  class  of  men  to 
serve  in  her  ministry.  This  is  a 
very  serious  question  :  it  affects  not 
only  the  present  but  the  future 
interests  of  the  Church ;  it  affects 
not  only  the  status  of  the  clergy, 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  parishes ; 
it  concerns  the  laity  as  much  as  the 
clergy.  If  we  are  to  have  a  National 
Church  let  its  ministers,  however 
poor,  deserve  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  those  among  whom  they 
are  called  to  labonr. 

In  days  gone  by.  Pope  and  Em- 
peror have  contended  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  patronage,  and  not 
later  than  1843  the  Scottish  Kirk 
was  rent  by  a  dispute  on  this  very 
question:  clergy  and  laity  at  first 
seem  to  have  elected  the  bishop, 
and  the  Irish  Church  has  now 
adopted  this  primitive  custom. 
Two-thirds  of  both  orders  must 
vote  for  the  same  name,  or  else  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  select,  from  three 
names  which  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  one  man  as  the 
future  bishop,  although  none  of  the 
three  has  received  a  full  two-thirds. 

Thus  the  bishop  may  be  said  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  lay  as 
much  as  of  the  clerical  section  in 
the  Church,  and  we  cannot  see  why 
a  biahop  thus  elected  shoiUd  not  be 
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trusted  to  dispense  the  patronage 
of  the  Church.  Of  course  when  a 
layman  has  voted  for  a  bishop  he 
may  claim  a  still  better  right  to  vote 
for  a  parish  clergy  taan.  If  so,  let  a 
plan  be  adopted  which  shall  combine 
the  lay  and  clerical  elements  with- 
out trenching  on  the  functions  of 


the  bishop ;  but  above  all,  let  a 
method  be  drawn  up  which  will  not 
exclude  from  the  ministry  men  of 
gentlemanly  feeling  and  indepen- 
dent spirit — men  of  ability  and  cul- 
ture, worthy  of  the  history  and 
Precedents  of  the  Church  of  St 
^atrick. 


LITEBAET    NOTICES. 


The  Warfare  of  Science,  By 
Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D. 
"With  Prefatory  Note  by  Professor 
Tyndall.  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 
London  1876. — ^We  cannot  too 
highly  commend  this  admirable 
work.  It  is  written  in  a  most 
tolerant,  conciliatory,  and  rational 
spirit — upholding  the  Truth,  but 
avoiding  unnecessary  offence.  We 
hail  its  publication  as  most  oppor- 
tune, because  there  has  been  of 
late  rather  a  portentous  attempt 
made  to  revive  the  i£:norant  and 
bigotted  hostility  which  sought 
during  centuries  of  barbaric  dark- 
ness to  circumscribe,  and  trammel 
— if  not  altogether  to  repress — the 
divine  spirit  of  Free  Inquiry. 

The  old  bugbear  which  wrought 
incalculable  evil  in  past  ages,  has 
been  dressed  up  anew  in  our  day, 
and  paraded  in  every  shape  and 
attitude  to  intimidate  weak  minds 
who  fear  to  think,  and  excite  the 
degrading  prejudices  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry.  It  need  cause  no 
surprise  to  find  it  proclaimed  in  so 
pretentious  an  embodiment  of  Papal 
monstrosities  as  the  Syllabus^  that 
"  religion  is  in  danger,"  not  alone 
from    the    innovations  of  modern 


civilization ,  but  also  from  the  fit* 
investigations  of  Science.  Sudi  i 
declaration  is  in  perfect  keepiag.. 
with  Papal  history,  and  is  only  tlii 
natural  result  of  the  Papal  systeOi 
for  light  and  darkness  cannot  dw^ 
together.  But  it  is  indeed  hmt 
liatine  to  find  Protestants  of  pr^' 
sumed  intelligence  and  learning 
professing  to  be  in  union  with  sodi' 
a  sentiment. 

The  inherent  right  and  imperatire 
duty  of  free  conscientions  Inqozrf, 
is  an  essential  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism, therefore  to  the  complete 
freedom,  absolute  independence, 
and  entire  thoroughness  with  whidi 
Inquiry  is  conducted  there  can  be 
no  restriction  or  limit  whatever. 
Neither  can  authority  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  outside  the  domain  oi 
Science,  be  permitted  to  inspire, 
direct  or  control  Inquiry,  wnidi 
must  be  absoluteljr  independent 
and  free,  and  inspired  solety  by 
a  conscientious  desire,  a  noWe 
ambition  to  seek  and  disoorer 
Truth. 

Hence,  it  is  derogatory  to  reli- 
gion properly  so-called — to  religkm 
as  purified  from  the  dross  of  s^- 
rianism— to  religion  in  its  exalted 
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md  liea?en-gifled  sense,  to  imagine 
tiot  it  can  ever  be  damnified  by 
tlie  discovery  of  Truth.  The  de- 
T^pments  of  high  intelligence 
od  the  discoveries  of  Science 
llnch  constitute  the  progressive 
trkmphs  of  mind  are  calculated,  no 
loobt,  to  dissipate  the  fictions  and 
^tentitions  which,  for  the  most 
{tft,  in  various  forms  and  ways 
Wkr  into,  corrupt,  and  disfigure 
[fte  many  systems  of  religion  that 
in  the  world.  In  so  far 
iore,  as  relio^ions  are  in  any 
identified  witu  ignorant  credu* 
>,  errors  and  impostures,  it 
be  admitted  that  the  advance 
scientific  intelligence  is  natu- 
defligned  to  exercise  an  anta- 
influence.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
I  Inquiry  should  be  encouraged 
Sdence  cultivated,  for  it  is  the 
of  Science  to  labour  in  the 
of  Truth  to  expose  and  dis- 
Error.  In  no  other  sense 
tfae  entire  freedom  of  scientific 
be  deemed  hostile  to  what 
for  religion.  In  this  sense 
^t  undoubtedly  is  hostile,  for 
ii  intolerant  of  all  the  preten- 
tnd  shams  that  defile  religion, 
^iges  a  perpetual  warfare 
the  human  inventions  and 
ling  superstitions  that  over- 
and  pollute  religion,  that 
and  obscure  the  lustre  of 

lioever   seeks  to  establish   a 
which     in   reality    does 
[ttist,   between    Eeligion  and 
ee,  pays  but  a  sorry  compli- 
to  relig:ion.     Is  not  the  very 
» of  fieligion,  in  its  influence 
shaman  mind,  enlightenment 
*  ascendancy  of  all-conquering 
^    Why  then  should  religion 
>«nced  round  with  a  murky  at- 
"^here   of  ignorance,    self-con* 
M  credulity,  and  ignoble  men- 
ttMtivity?      Is    not    Science 
W   Is  not  Truth    light?    Is 
r^w^re  Bdigion  light?    And  is 


there  not  happiness  in  light?  It 
is  only  the  false  that  dreads  light 
and  seeks  congeniality  in  ignorance 
and  darkness. 

Therefore  it  is  we  maintain,  that 
between  true  Beligion  and  Science 
there  never  can  be  natural  discord 
— any  seeming  discord  is  **  har- 
mony not  understood,"  and  arises 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  own 
knowledge.  Hence  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  Free  Inquiry  must 
be  maintained  inviolate  at  all 
hazards,  not  only  as  the  most 
powerful  ally  of  true  Eeligion,  but 
also  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
stimulation  of  human  progress. 

Unfortunately,  however,  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  a 
deplorable  spirit  hostile  to  the  free 
pursuit  and  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge generally  was  bitterly  mani- 
fested by  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  This  spirit  became  more 
intensified  as  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  became  more  powerful,  till 
its  culmination  was  reached  in  the 
impious  audacity  of  the  Papacy. 
Thus  arose  perpetual  warfare  be- 
tween the  tremendous  pretensions 
of  a  despotic  Sacerdotalism,  and 
the  untrammeled  exercise  of  free 
inquiry  and  mental  independence — 
a  warfare  which,  fiercely  waged  for 
centuries,  has  yet  descended  to  us, 
and  must  continue  to  be  waged  aa 
long  as  a  dogmatic  Ecciesiasticism 
seeks  to  dominate  over  Mind.  The 
interests  of  these  antagonistic 
powers  are  as  irrecoDcilable  as  fire 
aiid  water,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  too  convincingly  proves  that 
the  ascendancy  of  Ecciesiasticism  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  free  in- 
tellectual development  and  human 
progress. 

Those  who  desire  to  review  the 
battle-fields  of  these  great  antago- 
nistic forces  cannot  de  better  than 
consult  the  admirable  work  before 
us.  The  author.  Dr.  White,  is  Pre- 
sident of  Council  University,  in 
the  United  States.     He  informs  us 
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that  the  origio  of  his  work  wa«  an 
oration  delivered  at  Brown  Uui- 
versitv,  which  he  subsequently 
moulded  into  a  lecture.  The  suc- 
cess that  attended  the  deliverj  of 
the  lecture  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  elsewhere,  induced  him  to  give 
it  careful  revision,  and  by  judi- 
cious additions  expand  it  as  now 
presented  to  the  public. 

Dr.  White  writes  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Christian  Philosopher. 
He  eschews  Sectarianism,  which, 
with  all  the  self-sufficiency  of 
human  infirmity,  would  chill  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  for  some- 
thing more  ennobling  and  consoling 
than  its  own  aridity  and  crabbed- 
ness.  We  may  state  briefly  that 
the  design  of  the  work  is  to  give 
a  concise  historical  outline  of 
"  the  great,  sacred  struggle  for  the 
liberty  of  science — a  struggle  which 
has  lasted  for  so  many  centuries, 
and  which  yet  continues." 

He  on  tends  that  the  historical 
study  of  this  momentous  struggle 
bhows  how  utterly  ineffective  all 
interference  with  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  scientific  investigation  is, 
even  when  undertaken  in  the  sup- 
posed  interests  of  religion.  All 
such  interference,  he  contends,  has 
^'resulted  in  the  direst  evils  both  to 
Beligion  and  to  Science— and  invari- 
ably;" while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  maintains  the  position  that  '*  all 
untrammeled  scientific  investiga- 
tian,  no  matter  how  dangerous  to 
religion  some  of  its  stages  may 
have  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be, 
has  invariably  resulted  in  the 
highest  good  of  religion  and  of 
science." 

This,  we  may  say,  is  the  text  on 


which  Dr.  White  preadies,  or 
rather  writes ;  and  the  eoDdonoos 
he  desires  to  impress  on  his  retden 
are  thus  summarized  :«— 

"  FitbU  In  every  case,  whether  ^ 
war  has  been  long  or  short,  fordble  or 
feeble.  Science  has  at  hut  gained  the 
victory. 

*' Secondly.  In  every  ease*  inter- 
ference with  Science,  in  thoBoppofled 
interest  of  religion,  has  bioo^  due 
evils  on  both. 

*'  Thirdly,  In  every  ease,  lASk  thii 
interference,  daring  its  oontinnuioe, 
has  tended  to  divorce  religion  from  thi 
most  vigorous  thinking  of  the  world,  { 
and  to  make  it  odious  to  multitndes  oC 
the  most  earnest  thinkers,  the  trinoph 
of  Science  has  led  its  former  con- 
scientious enemies  to  make  new  is- 
terpretations  and  lastini^  adjostmeBti, 
which  liave  proved  a  blessing  to  re- 
ligion, ennobling  its  conceptions  tat 
bettering  its  methods. 

**And  in  addition  to  these  poiak 
there  should  be  brought  out  distindf 
a  corollary,  which  is,  that  pcienoe  mot 
be  studied  by  its  own  meaui  and  toitt 
own  ends,  unmixed  with  the  means  ul 
unbiased  by  the  motives  of  invest^ttoii 
in  otlier  fields,  and  uncontrolled  ' 
consciences  unen%htened  by  itself." 

We  have  already  expressed 
high  appreciation  of  this  wi 
Its  utility  is  undoubted,  and 
literary  merit  is  commendable, 
contains  a  vast  body  of  interestii 
information  in  a  small  space, 
the  greatest  care  is  evinced  ia  i»{ 
ferring  all  important  statements  tt 
the  most  authentic  sources.  Dk> 
White  has  exercised  good  judfuaat 
in  the  selection  of  his  ma^rialii 
better  still  in  their  lucid  arriDg^ 
ment,  while  a  dramatic  intereit 
pervades  and  gives  a  cbarm  to  the 
whole  book. 
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SERVIA,  AISTD  THE  SLAVS. 

Part  I. 


adequate  history  of  the  Slavonic 

Ipnlation  of  Southern  Europe  is  a 

iwienitum  in  English,  and,  so  far 

M  know  in  European  literature. 

^  i  history  would  be  of  great 

>  at  present,  and  probably  of 

greater  value  in  future  years. 

)old  be  a  work  of  great  labour 

wide  research,  for  besides  the 

non  history  of  the  race,  each  of 

BUvonic  tribes  has    its    own 

deeply  fixed  in  the  popular 

moulding  the  aspirations  of 

•»n  country,  and  directiug  its 

from  time  to  time  both  in 

and  in  war.    But  it  would  be 

^  interest,  for  the  Slavonic 

Jnces  of  Turkey  have  been  the 

"ground  on  which  the  civiliza- 

of  the  Bast  and  West  have 

tended  against  one  another  ever 

pBite  the  Turks  invaded  Europe — 

|*^^"ch  Christianity  has  encoun- 

lIS  '^^'nmedanism,    and    the 

f!rS?  0^  Rome  has  fought  that 

1  ^  Qieeoe.    There  is   scarcely    a 


European  Court  which  has  not  in- 
trigued with  the  Slavonic  powers  on 
one  or  other  of  these  subjects. 

Any  map  of  "  The  "World  "  known 
to  the  ancients  will  show  that  the 
country  lying  south  of  the  Save 
and  the  Danube  was  anciently 
known  by  the  names  of  Illyricum 
and  MoBsia-,  that  between  these 
rivers  lay  Pannonia ;  and  that  Dacia 
occupied  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  stretching  to  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Moesia  are  said  to  have 
been  the  ybrdisci,  a  Celtic  race; 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  Moesii, 
of  Asiatic  origin ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  the 
country  was  possessed  by  a  people 
called  Avars. 

About  this  time  the  province  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Slavonic 
tribes,  which  at  the  present  day 
form  the  greater  part  of  its  popu- 
lation. In  534i  tnese  tribes 'were 
spread  over  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Bul- 
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garia,  and  tbe    countries    to    the 
south  of  them. 

Whence  the  Skvonic  race  came 
is  not  accurately  known.  But  one 
of  their  tribes,  the  Servii  (Serhi), 
said  to  have  been  originally  set- 
tled in  Sarroatia,  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  a  grant  of  land 
in  Macedonia,  and  soon  afterwards 
seized  on  the  countries  known 
as  Bosnia  and  Servia.  That  tribe 
became  the  recognized  head  of  the 
Slay  race  in  the  south ;  and  the 
words  Servian  and  Slavonian  came 
to  be  used  as  synonyms.  Portions 
of  Pannonia  and  Dacia  were  after- 
wards overrun  by  the  Servians  and 
are  still  peopled  by  them. 

Many  conjectures,  based  on  phil- 
ology have  been  made  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  word  Servian. 
Some  derive  it  from  sty,  a  sickle ; 
others  irom  Sarmat,  Sarmatian; 
others  from  sibir,  the  north. 
Dobrowsky  •  says  "Significatum 
radicis  Srb,  consultis  etiam  dialectis 
omnibus,  nondum  licuit  eruere." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted historical  ract  that,  ever 
since  the  seventh  century  the  coun- 
tries we  have  mentioned  have  been 
occupied  by  a  people  one  in  race, 
and  bound  together  by  the  same 
feelings  and  aspirations,  and  by  a 
common  history.  Sometimes  they 
have  ruled  the  land  which  they 
inhabit ;  sometimes  they  have  lived 
under  a  foreign  yoke;  but  they  have 
always  continued  to  dwell  on  the 
slopes  that  sfcretch  f^m  the  Save 
and  the  Danube  to  the  summits  of 
the  Illyrian  Alps  and  the  Balkhans. 

To  be  strictly  accurate,  we  ought 
to  mention  that  the  Bulgarians  were 
not  originally  of  Slavonic  extraction, 
but  rather  an  Ugro-Tartar  tribe 
which  descended  from  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  to  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
Afterwards,  about  539,  they  crossed 


the  Danube  to  their  modern  habitat, 
where  they  established  a  kingdom 
that  extended^  in  the  tenth  century, 
over  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Sema, 
and  was  long  so  powerful  as  to 
exact  tribute  from  the  Western 
Empire.  The  fearful  vengeance 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Basilios  II., 
when  he  at  length  defeated  these 
Bulgarians,  is  remembered  as  one 
of  the  horrors  of  history  by  mauj 
who  know  little  eke  c^  Bolgarii 
and  its  people.  Eifteen  thoiiBaQ( 
Bulganan  prisoners,  taken  in  battle 
had  their  eyes  torn  out,  and  wen 
sent  back  to  their  wretched  kin! 
under  the  guidance  of  one  man  ii 
every  hundred,  who  had  one  ey 
spared  to  enable  him  to  lead  hi 
fellows  home. 

But  the  Bulgarians  soon  los 
their  separate  nationality  am 
merged  into  the  Slavonic  race 
Even  before  the  Servian  empw 
succeeded  the  early  Bulgarian  king 
dom  the  Bulgarians  used  theSla 
vonic  tongue;  and  it  afterward 
became,  and  continues  to  be,  tb 
current  speech  of  the  countrj 
"Since  the  middle  of  the  nint 
century,"  says  M.  Beclus,  "tb 
Bulgarians  have  known  the  Sla 
language,  and  soon  after  that  tifl« 
they  ceased  to  speak  their  origiM 
tongup.  Hardly  a  Chazar  word  caj 
be  discerned  in  their  present  idiom 
but  they  speak  Slavonic  less  cor 
rectly  than  the  Servians  and  with  i 

rougher  accent."  t 

The  number  of  Slavs  in  Turkej 
has  been  variously  estimated.  Tot 
most  recent  estimates  are  tljose  ol 
M.  Eedus  and  of  the  Pirector- 
General  of  the  Statiaticji  Office  of 
Belgrade.  According  «>  the  w 
mer  there  are  6,290,(X)0  Siavs  iQ 
European  Turkey ;  according  to  tb^ 
latter  4,276,600.  Excerpta  from 
the  tables  of  both  are  given  m  th^ 


•  "  iMtit.  Ling.  Slay.",  p.  154. 

t  "  Nouyelle  G?ographie  Universelle,"  p.  218. 
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foot-note  below.*  It  will  be  ob- 
seryed  that  they  agree  pretty  closely 
in  stating  the  Slavonic  population 
of  Serria  proper  at  somewhere  over 
a  million.  The  Belgrade  report, 
however,  differs  widely  from  that 
of  M.  EecloB  so  far  as  regards 
Eoumania,  the  reason  apparently 
being  that  M.  Beclus  does  not  re- 
gard the  Bulgarian  population  of 
that  country  as  of  Slayonic  extrac- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  bind 
men  together  in  nations,  none  are 
more  important  than  community 
of  race,  of  faith,  and  of  history. 
That  the  Slavs  are  of  common  race 
will  be  admitted.  They  have  also  a 
eommon  faith  and  common  histo- 
zical  traditions. 

Their  religion  knits  them  to 
(me  another  with  peculiar  foice* 
Chriatianity  was  introduced  among 
tbem  in  the  ninth  century  byMetho- 
iua  and  Cyrillus  of  Thessalonica, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  well  known 
at  ConstantiDople  as  Cyrillus  the 
^hilosapheTy  and  both  of  whom 
ha?e  found  a  place  in  the  Calendar 
of  Saints  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  success  of  these  missionaries 
was  rapid  and  universal.  Wher- 
wer  they  went  the  people  received 
tiiem  with  open  arms,  and  the  Greek 
Church    obtained  a    hold  on    the 


country  which, "it  has  never  since 
lost. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Eoman  Pon- 
tiffs was  excited  by  this  westward 
extension  of  the  rival  communion, 
and  in  880  Pope  John  YIII.,  in  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  footing  for 
Soman  Catholicism  among  the  Slavs, 
wrote  to  one  of  their  chiefs  a  letter 
in  which  he  says,  '*  We  approve  the 
Sclavonic  letters,  invented  by  the 
philosopher  Constantine,  and  we 
order  that  the  praises  of  Christ  may 
be  published  in  that  language,  it 
is  not  contrary  to  the  faith  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
Church  and  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  who  made  the  three 
principal  tongues,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  made  the  rest  also  for 
his  own  glory.  Nevertheless,  to 
show  the  more  respect  for  the 
Gospel,  let  it  be  first  read  in 
Latin,  and  then  in  Sclavonian,  for 
the  sake  of  people  who  understand 
not  Latin."  f 

Thus  the  Slavs  obtained  the 
Christian  recprds  in  their  mother 
tongne. 

The  language  had  never  pre- 
viously been  fixed  in  anv  definite 
literary  form.  It  now  became  a 
written  literature.  The  Pannonian 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  made, 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  sort  of 


/(I.)  Prom  M.  EeduB*  **  Statistique  approximative  des  Baoee  et  BeligioDs  de  la  Torqnie 

•MTOpe." 

D  T*_  1  ^  Munul-  Greek  Boman     a-~,^-,i««.      Other 

Baoe..  Pdpulatlon.        "^^^  Catholict.      CathoUca.  ArmantaM  cbxiBtimM. 

fSemang 1,775,000        650,000        945,000     180,000         —  — 

iBnlgariMiB...  4,500,000  60,000     4,400,000      40,000         —  — 

Bu^  )  Eoaianfl      ) 

IRntbeniantV        10,000  —  _  —  —  10,000 

Coaacks      ) 

iPoUmab 5,000  —  —  5,000         —  — 

(2)  From  the  Beport  by  the  Director-Qeneial  of  Stfttistios  at  Belgrade  :— 

In  Turkey  Proper.       In  Servia,  In  Roumania. 

(Servians 1,388,000  1,017,000  — 

SlaTi     ^Bolgariana 2,877,500  150,000  350,000 

(KnsaaDB    10,000  —  15,000 

H.  Redns  estimates  the  SlaToaie  population  of  Serria  proper  at  1,100,000,  oat  of  a  total 
o<  1,366,000  ;  and  that  of  Bonmania  at  40,000,  in  1875. 

t  FleoTT's  **H]st.  EocL,"  xi.  499,    qaoted  in   Jortin's  **£emarkB  on  Ecclesiastieal 
Hirtory,"  iii  104. 
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acknowledged  linguiBtic  standiurd 
among  Slavonic  writers.  But  for 
the  existence  of  this  standard  and 
its  wide-spread  use  in  the  services 
of  the  National  Church  the  Sla- 
vonic tongue  would  probably  have 
lost  its  individuality,  and  have  been 
absorbed  amon^  the  languages  of 
the  various  nations  now  inhabiting 
the  ancient  territory  of  the  Servian 
Empire. 

On  this  subject  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  says,  "The  various  idioms  of 
the  Slavonian  language  may,  with- 
out exception,  be  traced  up  to  one 
single  stem,  the  old  or  Church 
Slavonic.  From  this  one  source  two 
great  streams  flow  forth :  the  north- 
em,  comprehending  the  Bohemian, 
the  PolisD,  and  the  Bussian ;  and  the 
southern,  composed  of  the  Hunga- 
rian, Bulgarian,  and  Servian  tongues. 
The  latter  branches  were  much  less 
extensively  employed  than  the  for- 
mer. About  a  million  and  a  half 
of  men  speak  the  Hungarian ;  not 
more  than  half-a-million  the  Bul- 
garian, which  in  Macedonia  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Bomaic,  the 
Albanian,  and  the  Turkish  ;  while 
the  Servian  idiom,  the  most  culti- 
vated, the  most  interesting^  and 
the  most  widely-spread  of  all  the 
Southern  Slavonian  dialects,  is  the 
language  of  about  five  millions,  of 
whom  about  two  millions  are  Mo- 
hammedans. The  vicinity  of  Greece 
and  Italy  modified  and  mellowed  the 
language  of  Servia,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  Bussian  Hellenized,*  deprived 
of  its  harshness  and  its  consonant 
terminations,  and  softened  down 
into  a  perfect  instrument  for  poetry 
and  music."*  (Servian  Popular 
Poetry,  Introd.,  p.  xvi.  See  also 
Grimm's  "  Introduction  to.  Vuk's 
Servian  Grammar,"  p.  x.) 

Schafiarik,  in  his  Qeachichte  der 
Slavjiechen  Sprache  tmd  Literatur, 
speaking  of  the  different  Slavonic 


dialects,  says,  "  £iervian  song  re- 
sembles the  tune  of  the  violin,  old 
Slavonian  that  of  the  organ,  Polish 
that  of  the  guitar.  The  old  Slavo- 
nian, in  its  psalms,  sounds  like  the 
loud  rush*  or  the  mountain  straun, 
the  Polish  like  the  bubbling  tnd 
sparkling  of  a  fountain,  and  the 
Servian  like  the  quiet  munDming 
of  a  steamlet  in  the  valley." 

The  southern.  Slavs  are  thos 
united  by  the  bonds  of  a  comiiKm 
religion,  whose  sacred  writings  and 
Church  services  supply  the  difierent 
tribes  not  only  with  a  common 
faith,  but  vrith  a  mother  language 
towards  which  all  their  dialects 
converge,  and  which  the  conierT)- 
tive  tendencies  of  the  Church  hare 
always  maintained  in  its  purity. 

Further,  the  Slavs  have  a  com- 
mon history,  whose  traditions  aie 
another  strong  bond  of  union  b^ 
tween  them.  From  the  ninth  to 
the  eleventh  century  the  Serviins 
were  engaged  in  a  constant  sucoec- 
sion  of  wars.  Even  so  early  as  the 
former  of  these  dates  their  in- 
creasing power  had  become  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  to  the  Greek 
Emperors,  who  were  unremitting  in 
their  efforts  to  acquire  an  ascend- 
ency in  the  country  in  riril,  as  ttey 
had  previously  done  in  religioas, 
affairs.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  chronicle  these  wars.  We  shall 
describe  their  causes  and  their  re- 
sult, so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  character  and  the 
growth  of  the  ancient  Servian  mon- 
archy. 

The  government  under  which  the 
old  Servians  lived  was  patiarchil 
in  form.  Their  country  was,  indeed, 
part  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  they 
acknowledged  the  sUf>remacy  of 
Constantinople ;  but  *  they  did  so 
only  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  never  be  subject  to  a  go- 
vernment  proceeding    from    that 


*-  "Witb  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  text,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  Jo^ 
"^owring^g  book  ▼«§  published  in  1827. 
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capital,  whose  rule  they  abhorred 
as  being  extortionate  and  rapacious. 
TfaeEm^ror  accordingly  permitted 
the  Servians  to  be  ruled  oy  native 
chiefs  solelj  of  their  own  election, 
who  preserved  a  patriarchal  form  of 
government."  * 

At  first  they  were  ruled  by 
Shupanei^  or  district  chiefs,  appa- 
rently with  no  central  authority. 
They  needed  none,  for  they  were 
c(Hitented  with  their  village  and 
£uDily  life  among  the  great  oak 
forests  which  covered  their  moun- 
tain slopes.  Their  wants  were  few, 
for  their  habits  were  simple.  The 
world  beyond  their  own  countrjr 
they  scarcely  knew  of  or  commum- 
eated  with. 

It  was  only  when  they  had  to 
unite  in  self-defence  against  the 
encroachmentB  of  the  Eastern  em- 
perors that  the  Shupanes  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  supreme  head 
of  the  nation,  through  whom  to 
carry  on  the  government.  This 
officer  was  named  the  Grand 
Shupane. 

It  was  natural  in  an  age  of  in- 
cessant wtirfare  that  this  elective 
dignity  should  transform  itself  into 
a  hercKiitary  principality.  In  order 
to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  Greek  emperors  the  Grand 
Shupanes  found  it  politic  to  form 
many  alliances  with  the  Western 
monarchies,  and  even  with  the 
Koman  Pontiffs.  Anfongst  others, 
Pope  Gregory  VIL  (Hildebrand) 
was  one  of  their  allies,  and  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  Servian 
mler  being  treated  as  a  European 
monarch  is  in  a  communication 
from  that  pontiff  to  one  of  the 
Servian  princes. 

The  Greek  emperors  at  length 
sent  a  governor  to  reside  in  the 
country,  and  the  Servians  were 
subjected  to  imperial  taxation  col- 
lected directly  through  officers  of 


the  Constantinopolitan  treasury.  A 
revolt  ensued.  The  governor  and 
his  underlings  were  expelled,  and 
in  the  subsequent  wars  the  Ser- 
vians under  Stephen  Bogislav  anni- 
hihited  an  imperial  army  sent  to 
reduce  them  to  subjection.  Thus 
Servia  became  independent,  and 
Michael,  son  of  Stephen  Bogislav, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  Grand 
Shupane,  assumed  the  title  of  King. 

^otwithstandii^  their  defeat,  the 
Greek  emperors  did  not  depart  firom 
their  claim  to  supremacy  in  Servia, 
and  they  revived  that  claim  at  every 
opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Servians  sought  to  strengthen  their 
alliances  with  the  Western  Powers, 
and  their  kings  soon  established 
close  relations  with  the  Vatican, 
though  the  body  of  the  people 
never  wavered  in  their  adherence 
to  the  Greek  Church.  In  1150  an 
alliance  was  formed  with  Hungary 
against  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com* 
nenus,  but  a  year  afterwards  the 
allied  powers  were  defeated.  In 
1193  the  Servians  were  again  de^ 
feated  by  the  imperial  troops  on  the 
Morava;  but  the  country  in  spite 
of  these  and  other  misfortunes^, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion as  a  power  practically  indepen- 
dent. 

The  Nemanja  dynasty,  the  great- 
est that  ever  sat  on  the  Servian 
throne,  was  founded  in  1165,  and 
reigned  for  two  centuries.  Nemanja 
himself  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
union  with  the  German  Empire  as 
the  only  means  of  strengthening, 
the  country  against  the  Greeks,  but 
the  time  was  one  of  fierce  conflict 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  and  neither  king  nor 
people  would  do  anything  to  com-^ 
promise  the  Greek  faith,  so  that  the 
intended  union  did  not  take  place. 
Yet  Servia  rapidly  extended  her 
power,  and  in  the  fourteenth  cen«r 


*  Banke's  **  Hist,  of  Senria,"  p.  3,  Bohn*b  edition. 
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tniy  the  Servian  Kraal  was  the 
principal  European  monarch  of  the 
Slavonic  race,  for  Russia  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols,  and 
Poland  and  Bohemia  had  lost  much 
of  their  ancient  influence. 

Stephen  Duschan  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1336,  and  the  power 
of  Servia  rose  to  its  culminating 
point  under  his  rule.  The  Servian 
dominions  then  included  Bulgaria, 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  all  Northern 
Greece,  and  Albania.  The  ambi- 
tious Duschan  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Boumelia.  Eanke 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Schaf- 
farik,  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Duschan, 
showing  that  in  his  time  ''there 
was  established  in  Servia  an  as- 
sembly composed  of  clergy  and  laity 
under  the  presidentship  of  the  Czar 
and  the  patriarch,  which  exercised 
the  legislative  power  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  province  of  this  assembly 
to  secure  the  possessions  of  the 
landholders,  both  great  and  small, 
from  the  encroachments  of  the 
supreme  pow^,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  protect  the  peasants  from 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  land- 
owners." Such  an  assembly  is  in- 
dicative of  internal  tranquillity,  and 
is  a  great  ^dvance  on  the  rude 
methods  of  government  of  previous 
centuries. 

But  a  foreign  •  power  invaded 
Europe  during  Stephen's  reign, 
which  was  destined  ere  long  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Servian  Empire. 
In  1358  the  Turks  crossed  the 
Hellespont  as  the  allies  of  John 
Cantacuzene.  The  footing  which 
they  thus  gained  in  Europe  was 
never  lost.  Tear  by  year  added  to 
their  conquests,  and  the  south- 
eastern portions  of  the  Servian 
dominion,  which  adjoined  the  newly 
acquired  territories  of  the  Turks  in 
Thirace,  invited  their  earliest  attacks. 
At  this  critical  juncture  Stephen 
died ;  disputes  arose  as  to  his  suc- 
cession,   and    the    great    Servian 


feudatories  threw  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Crown.  The  history 
of  the  war  between  Servia  and 
Turkey  is  confused  and  sometiines 
contradictory,  but  it  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Kossoyo  in  1389,  in 
vrhich  the  united  forces  of  Servia, 
Bosnia,  aud  Albania  were  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  Turks.  Botk 
the  Sultan  and  the  Servian  Cbu*, 
Lazar,  perished. 

Thus  was  swept  away  the  grea^ 
Slavonic  Empire  of  Stephen  Du- 
schan ;  and  here  ends  the  history 
of  ancient  Servia  as  an  indepen- 
dent power.  But  the  memory  of 
the  fatal  field  of  Kossovo  is  s^red 
into  the  heart  of  every  Slav.  It 
is  the  Flodden  of  Servian  history; 
and  the  Czar  Lazar  is  the  central 
figure  of  all  the  beautiful  ballad- 
poetry  in  which  the  Slavs  have 
embodied  the  early  fate  of  their 
country.  Banke  relates  that  in 
the  war  of  1830-31  the  Bosmian 
soldiery  chanted  on  their  march,  a 
song  which  he  translates  thus : — 

"We  march,  brethren,  to  the 
plains  of  Kossovo,  where  our  fore- 
fathers lost  their  renown  and  their 
faith :  there  it  may  chance  that  we, 
also,  may  lose  our  renown  and  our 
faith — or  that  we  shall  maintain 
them  and  return  victors  to  Bosnia." 

The  plains  of  Kossovo  are  ag»n 
bristling  with  arms,  borne  by  t^ 
descendants  of  those  who  f<^  in 
1389. 

After  the  fell  of  the  Servian 
Empire  the  various  countries  of 
which  it  was  composed  becane 
Turkish  provinces ;  and  the  slavopic 
population  entered  on  a  long  period 
of  oppression  which  has  net  yet 
closed. 

In  Servia  proper,  Stephen,  son  of 
the  Czar  Lazar,  was  permitted  for  a 
time  to  exercise  nominal  rule,  <» 
condition  of  giving  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  the  new  Sultan  Bajazet^ 
aud  attending  the  Sultan  in  person, 
along  with  a  Servian  army,  in  all 
his  campaigns.    Wuk  Brankovitcb, 
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Slepben's  brother-in-law,  obtained 
ft  share  in  the  goTemment ;  and  a 
tnlmte  was  exacted  from  the  con- 
quered country. 

Bosnia,  which  had  assumed  inde- 
p^ence  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
DiacbftD,  retained  it,  in  name  at 
kut,  till  1401,  when  it  also  became 
ft  Turkish  tributary.  Since  1468 
it  ks  been  a  mere  Turkish  province. 
Bftlgaria  became  a  province  of 
Torkej  in  1391.  Montenegro  was 
Befer  reduced  to  this  condition, 
ffid  in  1797  the  Montenegrins 
&KW  off  all  dependence  on  Turkey 
and  became  an  independent  state, 
aider  the  protection  of  Russia. 

Towards    the    middle    of    the 
tte^th   century  the   rapid    pro- 
of Turkish  conquest  excited 
alarm    among  the  "Western 
rers,  and  a  formidable  league  was 
against  the  Ottomans.    Kun- 
,  Lithuania,    Poland,    Bosnia, 
Servia  combined  their  forces 
the  celebrated  John  Hunni- 
in  a  gnuid  effort  to  stem  the 
_  tide  of  Eastern  despotism, 
a  time,  success  attended  their 
In  1443  the  allies  drove  the 
across    the    Bal  khans,   and 
lea  with  his  army  celebrated 
Christmas  of  that  year  amid 
snows    of    Mount    HaBmus. 
was  made  in  the  following 
ler,  and  Servia  regained  a  brief 
of  freedom.* 
But  only  for  a  brief  period  ;  for 
itical  intrigues  soon  termi- 
the  peace  of  Szegedin.     By 
treaty  it  had  been  agreed  that 
should  be  a  truce  for  ten 
during   which    neither,  the 
imgarians  and  their  allies  north 
'  the  Danube,    nor    the    Turks, 


should  cross  that  river  for  warlike 
purposes.  The  Greek  Empire, 
however,  was  sore  pressed  by  the 
Turks,  and  it  was  a  favourite  pro- 
ject of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  Sogradus 
to  sweep  the  Ottoman  race  from 
off  the  face  of  Europe.  By  their 
joint  influence  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  persuaded  TJladidaos,  the 
Hungarian  king,  to  resume  the  war 
against  Turkey  in  violation  of  the 
treaty,  the  Pope  sending  a  special 
legate  to  absolve  TJladislaus,  Hun- 
niades,  and  the  other  allies  from  the 
oaths  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  the  truce.  The 
maxim  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  keeping  faith  with  "infidels" 
is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  a 
principle  acted  on  by  Mahomme- 
dans  alone. 

The  opposing  armies  met  in  1444 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Yama.  It 
is  said  that  at  the  crisis  of  the 
battle,  when  the  Ottoman  legions 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  Christians,  the  Sultan  turned 
the  tide  of  victory  by  drawing 
from  his  bosom  a  copy  of  the 
broken  treaty,  holding  it  aloft 
towards  the  crucifixes  borne  on  the 
advancing  standards  of  the  enemy, 
and  calling  out,  "  Behold !  thou 
crucified  Christ!  the  treaty  which 
thy  Christians  have  made  in  thy 
name,  and  broken  without  provoca- 
tion !  If  thou  be  a  Q-od,  avenge 
thy  wrongs  and  mine,  punish  thy 
perjured  people  !'*t  The  Chris- 
tians were  utterly  routed,  and 
TJladislaus  perished  with  10,000 
men. 

.  The  Servians  did  not  take  part 
in  this  war.  They  would  not  admit 
the  authority  of  the  Boman  Pontiff 


^  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  which  took  place  in  the  coarse  of  this 
^  it  fiuaens  u  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Tarks  had  cannon  opposed  to  them.  A 
'  histoiiao  states  that  daring  the  six  months  of  the  siege,  the  Sultan  (Amnrath  II.)  lost 
■mtnops  '*  not  only  by  the  plague,  but  by  engines,  cast  in  the  form  of  tubes,  which  by 
■m  of  a  dost,  composed  of  nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  shot  out  balls  of  lead,  five  or  ten 
lAcr,  etek  as  big  as  a  walnut." 
f  Mkk  aMomt  of  the  battle  bySaad*uddin  Effendi,  quoted  in  **  Upham*s  Hist,  of  tiie 
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to  dispeBse  with  the  ohligation  of 
the  treaty  of  Szegedin ;  but  their 
neutrality  did  not  eave  them  from 
the  consequences  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  fEmaticism*  After  the 
battle  of  Varna  the  Turks  resumed 

Sossession  of  their  Slavonic  depen- 
endes,  and  of  Servia  proper  among 
thereat. 

Sanke  states  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Slavonic  Kingdom  was  occa- 
sioned by  religious  dissensions,  and 
refers  in  support  of  his  statement 
to  a  Servian  song  which  says  that — 

"  George  Brankovitch  once  inquired 
of  John  Hunyad,  what  he  intended  to 
do  with  regard  to  religion,  should  he 

Srove  victorious.  Hunyad  did  not 
eny  that,  in  such  an  event,  he  should 
make  the  country  Roman  Catholic. 
Brankovitch  thereupon  addressed  the 
same  question  to  the  Sultan,  who 
answered,  that  he  would  build  a 
church  near  every  mosque,  and  would 
leave  the  people  at  liber^  to  bow  in 
the  mosques,  or  to  cross  themselves  in 
the  churches,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive creeds.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  it  was  better  to  submit  to  the 
Turks,  and  retain  their  ancient  fedth, 
than  to  accept  the  Latin  rites. 

"Brankovitch  who,  even  when  he 
was  ninety  years  old,  was  urged  to 
adopt  the  Western  creed,  steadfastly 
refi^d,  and  when,  after  his  death,  the 
females  of  his  family  went  over  to  the 
Latin  Church,  their  ruin  was  only 
hastened  thereby.  The  last  princess, 
Helena  Pal»ologa,  offered  her  country 
as  a  fief  to  the  See  of  Home ;  an  act 
which  excited  a  rebellion  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  Servians  themselves  in- 
vited the  Osmanlis  into  their  fort- 
resses, that  Ihey  might  not  see  their 
strongholds  given  over  to  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Bomish  Church. 

"  The  King  of  Bosnia,  whose  inten- 
tion it  was  to  marry  a  Servian  Prin- 
cess, and  to  unite  botii  countries  under 
the  protection  of  &e  Pope,  also  made 
declaration  of  fealty,  and  with  the 
same  result.  The  Patarene  sect,  which 
prevailed  throughout  Bosnia,  and  had 
been  for  centuries  attached  to  Home, 
against  which  a  crusade  had  been  re- 
peatedly planned,  was  also  in  favour  of 
Turkish  rather  than  of  Boman  domi- 


nation. At  the  next  attack  of  ftfee 
Turks,  that  sect  no  longer  offered  any 
defence;  within  eight  days  teraiXy 
Bosnian  fortresses  opened  &eir  gates 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  King  himadf  fi^ 
intojthe  enemy's  power." 

The  Slavs  soon  repented  thrir 
voluntary  submission.  The  Tui^s 
treated  them  as  they  have  treated 
all  conquered  provinces.  Latead 
of  describing  the  details  of  tlie 
oppression  to  which  they  weresob- 
jected  under  Turkish  nie,  a  narra- 
tive of  which  would  fill  vcduraee, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
method  in  which  the  Porte  governed 
its  subject  states,  and  the  princi^eft 
on  which  that  method  of  govern- 
ment was  founded.  The  oppresBivd 
nature  of  the  rule  will  be  suffideatl^ 
apparent. 

Amurath  I.,  the  victor  at  Kossovo^ 
perfected,  if  he  did  not  invent,  tbe 
system  of  government  which  wa$ 
universally  adopted  in  the  TurkiBh 
provinces,  and  which  till  reo^tlj 
was  in  use  nearly  in  its  origina] 
form.  The  main  objects  of  thd 
system  were  three :  to  maintain  tW 
supremacy  of  the  Mahommeda^ 
faith,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  impei 
rial  army,  and  to  replenish  the  tn» 
Bury  of  the  Porte. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  a  con- 
quered country  is  the  absolute  pro^ 
perty  of  the  Sultan.  Its  populacd 
are  subject  to  the  forfeiture  of  thdr 
lives,  and  arc  regarded  as  Blares. 
Their  whole  possessions  fall  to  their 
conquerors.  If  these  rights  of  con^ 
quest  are  not  exercised  in  their 
full  rigour,  it  is  only  because  the 
''Father  of  the  Faithful"  chooses 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 

The  soil  of  conquered  counsel 
was  parcelled  out  in  fie&  of  variooi 
sizes,  on  a  strictly  miUtary  tenm«. 
The  feudatories  were  known  as 
Zaims,  or  Timariotes,  according  as 
the  revenue  derived  from  their  lands 
exceeded  20,000  aspersjper  amwmt 
or  fell  short  of  that  sum.  The 
Zaims,  or  larger  feudatories,  hafiog 
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incomes  of  from  20,000  to  100,000 
aspers,  had  to  furnish  one  horseman 
in  time  of  war  for  erery  5,000  aspers 
of  their  ineome.  The  Timariotes, 
or  minor  yassals,  were  bound  to  fur- 
nish one  horseman  for  every  3,000 
aspers  of  income.  These  horsemen 
were  called  Spahis,  Their  number 
Tiried  at  different  periods  of  his- 
tory ;  but  not  verv  greatly,  for  the 
faotas  furnished  by  the  zaims  and 
bmariotes,  were  nerer  less  than 
130,000  when  ftilly  called  out,  and 
never  more  than  150,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  cavalry  militia,  the 
.Sultan  maintained  ten  or  twelve 
ftoosand  spahis  in  Constanti- 
Bi^le. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  cost  of 
^JHontaining  this  vast  establishment, 
■  M  ultimately  on  the  "  rayahs,"  or 
LfoBant  -  larmers  in  the  Slavonic 
l^vinces. 

The  ranks  of  the  infantry  were 

ited   in  a  different  and  even 

oppressive     manner.      The 

izaricF,  perhaps  the  finest  foot 

the  world  has  ever  seen, 

sted  at  first  wholly  of  men  of 

iQmatian    birth.      '*  lu    the  year 

_  ^  [),"  says  Gibbon,  **  the  Turkish 

I  jiuoetar  was  vrielded  by  Amurath 

fte  First,  the  son  of  Orchan,  and 

!.|fcc  brother  of  Solyman.     By  the 

\fie  and  fainting  light  of  the  By- 

"tte    annals,    we    can    discern, 

subdued  without  resistance, 

I  whole  province  of  Boumania  or 

from    the   Hellespont  to 

onnt  Hsemus,  and  the   verge  of 

capital;   and  that  Adrianople 

chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of 

government   and    religion    in 

"He  marched  against  the  Scla- 

iNmian  nations  between  the  Danube 

ind  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians, 

j:Jkrvians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians, 

lEttd  these  warlike  tribes  who  had 


so  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
empire,  were  repeatedlv  broken 
by  his  destructive  inroads.  Their 
countries  did  not  abound  either  in 
gold  or  silver;  nor  were  their  rustic 
hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by 
commerce,  or  decorated  by  the  arts 
of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the 
soil  have  been  distinguished  in  every 
age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  they  were  converted  by 
a  prudent  institution  into  the 
firmest  and  most  faithful  supporters 
of  the  Ottoman  greatness. 

**  The  Vizir  of  Amurath  reminded 
his  sovereign  that,  according  to  the 
Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to 
a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  and  cap- 
tives; and  that  the  duty  might 
easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers 
were  stationed  at  Ghllpoli  to  watch 
the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his 
use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advice 
was  followed;  the  edict  was  pro- 
claimed; many  thousands  of  the 
European  captives  were  educated 
in  religion  and  arms ;  and  the  new 
militia  was  consecrated  and  named 
by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Standing 
in  the  front  of  their  ranks,  he 
stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown 
over  the  head  of  the  foremost 
soldier,  and  his  blessing  was  de- 
livered in  these  words :  '  Let  them 
be  called  Janizaries  (j/en§i  cheri,  or 
new  soldiers)  ;  may  their  counten- 
ance be  ever  bright !  their  hand  vic- 
torious! their  sword  keen!  may 
their  spear  always  hang  over  the 
heads  of  their  enemies !  and  where- 
soever they  go,  may  they  return 
with  a  white  face!  '  "* 

**  Such  was  the  origin  of  these 
haughty  troops,  the  terror  of  na- 
tions, and  sometimes  of  the  Sultans 
themselves.  Their  valour  has  de- 
clined, their  discipline  is  relaxed, 
and  their  tumultuary  array  is  inca- 


*  bi  MobMnmedaD  legend,  the  angels  brought  a  white  stone  from  heaven,  which    he 
Ai«C  At  kmnan  race  transformed  to  black.     It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  the  Orientals 
eat  another  with  the  wish  May  thy  face  ever  be  whUe,** 
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pable  of  contendiog  with  the  order 
ami  weapons  of  modem  tactics; 
but  at  the  time  of  their  institution, 
they  possessed  a  decisive  superiority 
in  war ;  since  a  regular  body  of  in- 
fantry, in  constant  exercise  and  pay, 
was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  The  Jani- 
zaries fought  with  the  zeal  of  prose- 
lytes against  their  idolatrotta  coun« 
try  men ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Cassova, 
the  league  and  independence  of 
the  Sclavonian  tribes  was  finally 
crushed." 

At  first  the  corps  of  Janizaries 
was  only  a  thousand  strong,  but 
before  Amurath's  death  it  had  in- 
creased to  ten  thousand  men ;  in 
the  reign  of  Mohammed  IV.  it 
numbered  forty  thousand,  and  it  at 
one  time  had  sixty  thousand  efiec- 
tive  men  on  its  rolls,  and  more  than 
an  equal  number  of  non-effec- 
tives. 

The  number  of  the  Janizaries 
could  not  be  maintained  at  its  full 
complement  by  the  enrolment  of 
captives  alone.  As  the  empire  ex- 
tended, and  its  grasp  of  subject 
states  became  firmer,  captivity  was 
no  longer  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
defeated  enemies,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  army  had  to  be  filled  from  other 
sources.  They  were  kept  up  by  a 
still  more  oppressive  system  of  re- 
cruiting. Once  in  every  five  years 
the  provinces  were  traversed  by 
military  parties  in  search  of  suit- 
able recruits.  Their  procedure  has 
been  thus  described : — 

"Wherever  they  came  the  proto- 
geros  assembled  the  inhabitants,  with 
their  sons.  The  leader  of  the  soldiers 
had  the  right  to  take  away  all  the 
youtli  who  were  distinguished  by 
beauty  or  strength,  activity  or  talent, 
above  the  age  of  seven.  He  carried 
them  to  tlio  court  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  a  tithe,  as  it  were,  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

"  The  captives  taken  in  war  by  the 
pachas,  and  presented  by  them  to  the 
Sultan,  included  'Poles,  Bohemians, 
Hnssians,     Italians     and     Germans. 


These  recruits  were  divided  into  fwo 
classes.  Those  who  composed  the 
one,  espedaUy  in  the  earlier  periods, 
were  sent  to  Natolia,  where  they  were 
trained  to  agricultural  labour,  and  in- 
structed iu  the  Mussulman  faith ;  or 
they  were  retained  about  the  Seraglio, 
where  they  carried  wood  and  urater 
and  were  employed  in  the  gardens,  in. 
the  boats,  or  upon  the  public  boildiDgs, 
always  under  the  direction  of  an  orer- 
seer,  who  with  a  stick  compelled  them 
to  work. 

"  The  others  in  whom  the  traces  of 
a  higher  character  were  discernible, 
were  placed  in  one  of  the  four  sera- 
glios of  Adrianople  or  Galata,  or  the 
old  or  new  one  at  Constantinople. 
Here  they  were  lightly  clad  in  linen 
or  in  cloth  of  Saloniki,  with  caps  of 
Prusa  cloth.  At  a  particular  time 
they  were  all  circumcised.  Those 
who  had  performed  hard  labour  were 
made  janizaries.  Those  who  were 
educated  in  the  seraglios  became 
either  spahis,  or  higher  officers  of 
state.  Both  classes  were  kept  under 
a  strict  discipline.  The  former,  par- 
ticularly, was  accustomed  to  privatioa 
of  food,  drink,  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing, and  to  hard  labour.  They  were 
exercised  in  shooting  with  the  bow 
and  harquebuss  by  day,  and  spent  the 
night  in  a  long  lighted  hall,  with  aa 
overseer,  who  walked  up  and  down, 
and  permitted  no  one  to  stir.  When 
they  Were  received  into  the  corps  of 
the  janizaries,  they  were  placed  is 
cloister-like  barracks,  in  which  the 
different  odas  or  ortas  lived  so  entirely 
in  common,  tiiat  the  military  d^ni- 
ties  were  called  from  their  soups  and 
kitchens.  Here  not  only  the  younger 
continued  to  obey  the  elders  in  silence 
and  submission,  but  all  were  governed 
with  such  strictness,  that  no  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  night  abroad,  and 
whoever  was  punished  was  compelled 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  him  who  inflicted 
the  punishment." 

An  admirable  military  training 
this,  as  the  result  proved  ;  but  the 
enemies  destined  to  suffer  from  th« 
swords  of  the  janizaries  were  itt 
nearly  all  cases  their  own  kindred*' 
Enslaved  and  isolated  from  cyciy' 
tie  of  country  or  of  birth,  the  jani* 
zary  was  ready  to  follow  his  Iwer 
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with  the  blind  indi&rence  whicb 
i  begotten  of  fanaticism  and  ignor- 
looe.  More  than  one  Sultan 
trembled  at  the  power  of  this  fierce 
K^dieiy  between  Amurath'B  days 
lad  those  of  Mahmond  II.,  who 
iboiished  and  nearlj  exterminated 
ti)e  corps  in  1826. 

Under  Amorath's  system  the 
Ottoman  army  was  maintained  in 
t^  ways.  First,  there  was  a 
landing  army,  small  indeed »  but 
fiwonghly  efficient,  paid  out  of  the 
*perial  rerenues  ;  secondly,  there 
ttt  a  militia,  or  reserve  army,  con- 
ite^of: 

(1)  The  contingent  of  spahis,  or 
fcwhy,  which  the  feudatories  were 
jpired  to  furnish  in  time  of  war. 
poorer  feudatories  generally 
■^mented  their  obligation  by 
*^ in  person.  The  richer  found 
littitates. 

B)  The  unembodied  portion  of 
Bjiaizaries,  paid  out  of  the  taxes 
^  province  in  which  they  re- 
W.  They  were  in  most  cases 
l*ged  in  trade,  and  according  to 
^,  came  to  be  "the  richest 
^  most  influential  class  in  the 


'fttt  the  feudatories  and  the  rich 
"«8  held  the  whole  military  con- 
^  of  the  provinces  in  tbeir  bands. 
»7  formed  the  ruling  caste,  sup- 
"W  by  the  taxes :  the  "  rayahs  " 
to  the  subject  class,  earning  and 
|wg  the  taxes  out  of  which  the 
Jer  were  paid. 

«  was  difficult  for  the  rayahs  to 
lit  to  Buch  a  position ;  but  we 
aot  yet  described  the  full  ex- 
of  the  tyranny  which  they  had 
►fodure. 

^  the  revenue  had  been  fairly  and 
ttiomically  collected,  the  taxes, 
^  heavy  in  comparison  with 
*J  of  moat  other  countries, 
l^d  ha?e  been  easy  enough  to 
v-  But  the  whole  system  under 
™*«  the  revenue  was  collected 
^'^D.  It  has  been  thus  de- 
^*^-  **The  pasha  was  invested 


with  full  powers  of  absolute  govern- 
ment within  his  province.  All 
power  was  united  in  his  person ;  he 
was  the  chief  of  both  the  military 
and  the  financial  departments,  of 
the  police,  and  of  criminal  justice ; 
he  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
of  making  peace  and  war ;  in  short, 
of  doing  what  he  pleased,  so  long 
as  he  could  purchase  and  secure  the 
favour  of  the  Sultan  and  his  minis- 
ters. The  provinces  were,  indeed, 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
successful  candidate  was  sent  to  his 
province  with  full  powers  to  make 
the  people  disgorge  as  much  of  their 
money  as  force  and  cunning  could 
squeeze  out  of  them.  The  Porte 
received  the  stipulated  sum  from  its 
nominee,  without  inquiring  how  it 
was  procured ;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
was  the  tyranny  of  the  pashas 
carried,  that  many  districts  offered 
the  Sultan  to  pay  directly  into  his 
treasury  more  than  three  times  the 
nominal  sum  demanded  of  them  as 
taxes,  provided  the  money  might  be 
collected  by  an  officer  totally  distinct 
from  the  pasha." 

Add  to  this  the  intolerable  state 
of  social  degradation  in  which  the 
rayahs  were  kept,  and  with  this  we 
shall  conclude  our  account  of  the 
provincial  rule  of  the  Turks.  We 
shall  be  indebted  to  Eanke  for  an 
outline  of  it : 

"  The  Turks  in  the  country,''  he 
says — "  not  only  those  of  distinction, 
but  others  of  lower  rank  who  had 
gradually  assembled  around  them — 
considered  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  rayahs. 

"The  personal  treatment  of 
Christians  was  most  oppressive: 
no  Servian  dared  to  ride  into  a  town 
on  horseback  :  he  was  only  allowed 
to  appear  on  foot ;  and  he  was  bound 
to  render  personal  service  to  any 
Turk  who  might  demand  it.  When 
meeting  a  Turk  on  the  road,  it  was 
his  duty  to  halt,  and  make  way  for 
him;  and  if  ho  happened  to  carry 
small    arms    in    defence    against 
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robbers,  be  was  obliged  to  conceal 
them.  To  suffer  iDJuries  was  his 
duty ;  to  resent  them  was  deemed  a 
crime  worthy  of  punishment.'* 

JEx  uno  disce  omnet.  The  rayahs  of 
Servia  proper,  were  treated  just  as 
those  of  the  other  Slayonic  provinces 
of  Turkey  were  treated.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  revolts  should  take 
place  under  such  a  government  P 

In  1714  the  Turks  entered  upon 
a  war  with  Venice,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  re-conquest  of  the 
Morea,  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  that  republic  by  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz  in  1699.  The  Emperor 
Charles  YI.  as  a  guarantor  of  the 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  took  part  with 
the  Venetians,  and  in  the  war  which 
ensued  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Peterwaradein  and  Bel- 
grade in  1716  and  1717  respjectively. 
On  July  21,  1718,  hostilities  were 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Passaro- 
witz. 

Under  that  treaty  Servia,  includ- 
ing Belgrade,  the  banat  of  Temes- 
war,  and  parts  of  Wallachia  and 
Croatia  were  ceded  to  Austria; 
and  the  unhappy  rayahs  were  re- 
leased from  the  bondage  under 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered. 
They  were  no  longer  forced  to  serve 


in  the  army,  and  every  encoonge- 
ment  was  given  them  to  dero^ 
themselves  to  agricultural  industry. 
The  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the 
spahis  disappeared,  and  the  rajik 
was  no  longer  a ''  weaponless  slare.** 
Unfortunately  the  duration  of  Aos- 
trian  power  was  but  brief,  for  S^- 
via  reverted  to  Turkey  in  1739  by 
the  peace  of  Belgrade.  It  ii  said 
that  when  the  Turkish  officetstook 
possession  of  the  country  thejwere 
thunder-struck  to  find  the  rayths 
converted  into  a  disciplined  soldieiy. 
"  Neighbours ! "  criea  one  of  them, 
as  he  witnessed  the  military  evda- 
tions  of  a  fully  equipped  troop  of 
Servians  who  had  garrisoned  odo  d 
the  fortresses  delivered  up,  "whit 
have  you  made  of  our  rayidis  ?" 

The  Turks  ruled  their  recovered 
provinces  with  more  severity  thu 
ever.  The  declining  power  of  ^e 
Sultans  was  becoming  too  w^  to 
have  any  effective  control  over  the 
provincial  pashas,  the  spahis,  and  the 
janizaries.  They  do  not  seem  to  hife 
been  unwilling  to  remedy  abases  and 
introduce  reforms,  but  theirattempts 
to  interfere  with  what  the  ralinf 
military  caste  regarded  as  that 
* 'right  divine  to  govern  wrong"  onlj 
issued  in  revolts  among  the  troops. 
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Xt  recollections  of  the  Irish 
Church  are  partly  pleasant,  partly 
the  reyerse. 

I  remember,  far  back  as  my 
memory  can  trayel,  a  certain  un- 
ecdesiastical  bam-like  edifice,  where 
Strnday  after  Sunday  onr  good  old 
panon  read  most  ezceUent  dis- 
courses to  his  sleepy  flock.  I 
lemember  the  sqnare  unsightly  box, 
with  worm-eaten  wood-work  and 
decayed  floor,  where,  Sunday  after 
Sunday  an  old  gentleman,  with  im- 
mense nose  and  huge  tbrass-rimmed 
spectacles,  taught  us  youngsters 
the  Church  Catechism  with  Scrip- 
ture proofs.  I  remember  well  the 
old  comer,  sheltered  firom  wind  and 
sun,  with  its  broken  tombstone, 
where  old  Paul,  the  sexton,  smoked 
his  pipe  when  the  bell-ringiDg  was 
done,  and  told  marrellous  stories 
of  things  that  had  happened  in  days 
gone  bj.  Dear  old  Sabbaths !  dear 
old  friends !  gone  never  to  return ! 
I  cannot  tell  now  when  it  was 
settled  that  I  should  enter  the 
Church.  I  <Hily  know  that  it  was 
settled. 

Perhaps  the  natural  shyness  of 
iny  dispjosition,  passing  for  gravity, 
prtly  induced  my  fnends  to  be- 
liere  that  I  was  intended  for  the 
Church ;  perhaps  my  intense  reyer- 
^ce  and  esteem  for  onr  dear  old 
pwBon  fostered  their  belief  that  I 
had  a  leaning  towards  the  ministerial 
office. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  found  myself, 
at  the  conclusion  of   my  college 


course,  a  candidate  for  holy  orders 
on  the  look  out  for  a  curacy. 

Those  were  the  dark  days  pre- 
ceding the  iniquitous  Act  of  Dis- 
establishment. There  is  little 
danger  that  Irish  churchmen  will 
oyer  forget  that  period  of  their 
liyes.  For  centuries  they  had  re- 
garded themselves  as  a  kind  of 
outpost  for  England,  in  a  country 
every  throb  and  pulsation  of  whose 
national  life  beat  in  deadly  hostility 
to  their  Protestant  rulers.  Por 
centuries  their  Church  had  been 
subsidized  by  the  State,  and  with 
servile  dependence  had  fawned  upon 
the  hand  that  fed  her.  Her  dignities 
and  emoluments  were  made  prizes 
to  pay  for  political  services.  Her 
pastors  were  fettered  and  muzzled 
by  State  restraints.  Her  people 
cared  little  for  services  which  cost 
them  nothing.  In  their  blind 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government 
the  Churchmen  of  Ireland  almost 
forgot  the  loyalty  due  to  their  Gk>d, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected.  To  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Irish  Ultra- 
montanes  Mr.  Oladstone  sacrificed 
the  Irish  Church. 

Very  few  in  those  days  were 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  the 
Church  would  out-ride  the  storm ; 
those  who  were  determined  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  brave  old  craft 
and  share  her  fortune,  were  re- 
garded as  foolishly  venturesome. 

But  while  men  who  were  trained 
and   educated     for    the   ministry 
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hesitated  to  take  the  step  which 
should  link  their  fortunes  with  the 
Irish  Church,  many  men  of  no 
training,  and  imperfectly  educated, 
had  no  such  scruples.  To  blame 
the  Irish  bishops  for  admitting  such 
men  is  simple  nonsense.  Wise, 
able,  and  devoted  men  constituted 
the  Episcopal  Bench  at  the  time  of 
disestablishment,  and  all  that  could 
be  done  to  guide  the  Church 
through  a  crisis  of  momentous 
importance  they  did ;  but  posts 
were  vacant,  rectors  were  urgent ; 
no  man  could  possibly  tell  how 
matters  would  turn  out  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  Church. 

Well  and  nobly  the  bishops  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  dergy  and 
laity  of  the  Irish  Church  acted  at 
the  time  of  disestablishment,  and 
to  their  exertions,  under  God,  is 
due  the  &ct  that  the  Church  has 
outlived  the  storm. 

In  the  year  1869  I  was  nomi- 
nated to  a  curacy,  and  in  due  time 
ordained  for  the  same ;  I  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  even  of  the  mean- 
ing of  such  terms  as  "  Annuitant," 
"  Commutation,** "  Composition."  I 
was  appointed  curate  at  a  stipend  of 
£120  per  annum.  What  more  could 
any  reasonable  man  expect  P 

For  a  while  everything  went 
smoothly.  The  mass  of  documents 
which  came  to  me  for  signature 
caused  me  some  disquietude,  but 
the  feeling  was  only  momentary, 
and  I  was  too  busy  to  indulge  in 
speculative  troubles. 

My  rector  was  an  indolent,  easy- 
going man,  very  sleepy  and  very 
greasy,  a  good  judge  of  sheep,  fond 
of  bitter  beer  and  small  jokes. 

In  the  capacity  of  jester  he  was, 
however,  immeasurably  inferior  to 
the  parish  sexton.  This  latter 
worthy  kept  a  small  huckster's 
shop,  where  eggs,  butter,  bread, 
apples,  Ac.,  were  retailed  to  the 
country  people. 

One  Sunday,  morning  on  his  way 
to  the  chureh,  the  rector  was  hor- 


rified to  see  the  apple-stall  erected 
before  the  door,  and  Lanty's 
wife  arranging  her  wares  for  the 
day.  Lanty  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned and  ordered  to  remove  the 
stall.  This  he  did,  muttering  in 
reply  to  the  indignant  remon- 
strance of  the  parson,  *'Ocb,  the 
Lord  be  good  to  sinners  like  you 
and  me  that  earns  our  livin*  on 
the  Sabbath!" 

Many  ecclesiastical  usages  pre- 
vailed  in  this  parish    which  were 
certainly  startling.     For  instince, ! 
when  a  special  collection  was  tak^i 
up  in  the  church  for  any  charitable  | 
purpose,  the  Communion  plate  wu  I 
employed  in  taking  up  the  offertory. 
When  the  congregation  was   dis- 
missed, the  churchwardens  mardied 
unceremoniously   into  the  cbaned 
took  up  the  "  poor  boxes,"  emptiel 
their  contents    on  the    altar,  and 
counted  the  collection. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusual, 
when  a  doubtful  copper  made  its 
appearance,  to  raise  a  comer  of  the 
table-cover,  and  try  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  coin  by  "  hopping  "  it  on 
the  Communion  toble. 

Behind  the  reading-desk,  between 
the  chancel  steps  and  the  altar-nul, 
stood — ^you  may  laugh,  but  such  was 
the  fact — a  book-case  of  common 
deal,  unpainted  and  unvarnished. 

It  was  intended,  the  rector  said, 
to  hold  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Sunday  School,  but  in  my  time  it 
held  also  "dusters,"  luvshes,  &c 

There  was'a  baptismal  font,  wkidi 
stood  under  the  pulpit  and  was 
rarely  used :  it  had  no  contrivance 
for  letting  off  the  water  n&er  a 
baptism,  so  that  in  general  a  basin 
of  water  was  placed  in  the  f<mt, 
which  answered  the  purpose  quite 
as  well  and  saved  Lantf  ,  the  sexton, 
no  end  of  trouble.  Whenever  the 
rector  had  by  mistake  deposited  his 
hat  and  gloves  in  the  font,  Lanty 
laid  the  bowl  of  water  on  the  td>Je 
in  ^e  chancel. 

For  a  while  everytiung  went  on 
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well.  I  bought  a  borse,  rented  a 
small  house,  asd  set  about  furnish- 
ing it. 

One  day,  however,  the  rector 
called  to  see  me  in  a  state  of  great 
perturbation. 

"Mr.  Prester  John,"  said  he, 
"  haye  you  heard  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Church  Temporalities." 

I  intimated  that  I  had  not  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the 
Commissioners. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  he,  "let  me 
tell  jou  that  your  claim  has  been 
disallowed." 

Not  fully  understanding  how  the 
decision  of  Commissioner  Lawson 
and  Co.  affected  my  position  as 
curate,  I  meekly  replied  that  "I 
was  very  sorry." 

**  Sorry  I  "  exclaimed  my  rector, 
"sorry !  The  Commissioners  have 
disallowed  your  claim,  and  you  are 
v^  Sony.  But  what  am  I  to  do 
for  a  curate,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  and 
who  is  to  pay  your  salary  for  the 
last  bdf-yearP  Have  you  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  that  point  of 
new,  Mr.  Preston  John  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  this  view  of  the 
matter  was  quite  new  to  roe. 

"Then  you  may  consider  it  in 
ibis  light,  sir,"  said  my  rector,  who 
had  really  worked  himself  into  a 
regular  white  heat ;  "  I  always  kept 
a  curate,  and  as  a  man  of  three- 
score years  I  need  a  curate.  There  s 

A never  had  a  curate  till  the 

week  before  Christmas,  when  he 
got  the  bishop  to  ordain  Ned 
Mulcahy  1^  parish  clerk" (this  was 
not  atrictly  true,  as  Ned  Mulcahy 
was  a  scripture  reader ;  but  then  the 
rector  was  aogry,  and  contradic- 
tion would  only  make  him  wprse) ; 

"  there's  D never  had  more  than 

one  curate,  and  now  he  has  three,  all 
allowed  for ;  and  here  am  I,  in  the 
latter  end  of  my  days,  deprived  of 
my  curate,  Til  appeal  against  the 
decisioii,  air— m  appeal." 

This  seemed  to  relieve  him  con* 
Bidenibly,  and  I  now  learned  with 


surprise  that  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  I 
eould  no  longer  retain  my  position 
as  curate  of 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  fol- 
lowed. The  bishop  sent  me  a 
cheque  for  £20 ;  a  parishioner,  with 
the  delicacy  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, bought  my  horse  for  £10  more 
than  I  gave  for  him  ;  my  rector 
gave  me  his  blessing  (he  had  little 
more  to  give),  and  I  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man. 

About  this  time  my  father,  who 
had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  died, 
and  as  my  own  health  was  some- 
what shaken  by  the  worry  of  the 
past  six  months,  I  determined  to 
take  a  few  months'  rest  before  I 
settled  into  harness  again. 

An  iacident  occurred  during  this 
period  illustrative  of  the  working 
of  the  present  system  of  boards  of 
patronage  in  the  Irish  Church. 

A  parish  in  the  neighbourhood 
became  vacant,  and  as  the  work 
was  light  I  accepted  the  Sunday 
duty  as  locum  tenens.  Though  still 
a  deacon,  my  name  was  mentioned 
as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
vacancy. 

One  day  a  young  gentleman  of 
military  appearance  called  on  me. 
Having  introduced  himself,  after  a 
few  preliminary  hems  he  said, — 

"  Tou  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
the  county  at  present  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  Mr.  Prester 
John." 

I  bowed. 

**-4m7,  you'  have  seen  my  ad- 
dress ?" 

Another  bow. 

^^Aw,  might  I — aw — ask  have 
you  read  it  ?  " 

No,  I  had  not  read  it. 

*'  You  have  property — aw — in 
the  county  ?  " 

I  bowed  again. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

'^  I  belieTe  you  are  a  candidate 
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for  C— -    parisb,    Mr.     Prester 
John?" 

I  signified  that  I  never  had 
canvassed  for  any  parish,  and  never 
would ;  that  I  ({espised  thoroughly 
any  man  that  did. 

"But — aw — ^really,  you  know, 
you  are  the  proper  man  to  get  the 
parish — aw.  In  fact  I  may  say  that 
—aw — you  ought  to  be  elected." 

I  bowed  again. 

"  My  father  is  one  of  the  nomi- 
nators— aw — and  really  it  depends 
on  yourself  whether  you  are  to  be 
our  new  rector  or  not." 

A  light  broke  in  on  me.  Here 
was  this  puppy  who  stood  before 
me,  meditatively  stroking  his  inci- 
pient pioustache,  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  clergy- 
man  of  a  self-supported  Church  to 
insult  me  to  my  face.  If  I  voted 
for  him  his  father  would  vote  for 
me.    My  blood  boiled. 

"  Mr. ,"  I  said,  very  quietly, 

"  it  seems  to  me  just  now  that  you 
and  I  are  very  much  alike." 
•  *•  And  how  is  that  P    We  are  not 
like  one  aupther  in  appearance." 

He  was  six  feet  one,  while  I 
stood  four  feet  eleven  in  my 
boots. 

*'  No,  we  are  not  like  in  that  re- 
spect." 

"  You  are  not  in  the  army — cw." 

I  admitted  the  fact  freely. 

"  You  are  not  about  to  contest 
the  county,  eh  ?  "We  are  not  alike 
in  that — aw?." 

No,  we  are  not  alike,  in  that. 

"I  know — aw — that  you  are  a 
gentleman — aw — ^perhaps  you  mean 
that — awf*' 

I  drily  remarked  that  I  had  no 
such  meaning. 

**Then — aw — I  can't  guess,  I  give 
it  up.'' 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  are  stand- 
ing for  the  county,  I  for  the 
parish.    Neither  of  us  wiU  n^." 

As  far  as  my  election  to  the 
parish  is  concerned,  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  I  was  not  elected. 

In  the  year  1872  1  was  appointed 


to  a  small  rural  parish  in  the  north, 
with  a  population  of  about  four 
hundred  souls. 

It  had  been  vacant  for  some  four 
months  previous  to  my  appoint^ 
ment,  and  was  in  &  state  of  com- 
plete disorder. 

On  the  Sunday  after  my  appoint- 
ment I  was  in  the  church  at  ten 
o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
Sunday  school.  It  was  a  cold 
winter's  morning,  and  a  bright  fire 
was  burning  in  the  vestry.  Fancy 
my  surprise  to  find  the  clerk  on 
one  side  of  the  fire  smoking  a  short 
'*  cutty,"  while  the  sexton  sat  oppo- 
site him  '^chewing"  with  solemn 
gravity. 

To  do  them  justice  the  pipe  was 
not  produced  on  any  subsequent 
occasion,  but  I  never  could  per- 
suade either  of  them  during  tb^ 
tenure  of  office  that  they  had  not 
as  good  a  right  to  sit  in  the  vestry 
as  the  incumbent. 

But  all  the  personaffea  in  this 
parish  sink  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  squire.  I  have  met  Irish 
gentlemen  who  took  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  who  worked  for  the  Church, 
and  I  respected  them  for  it.  Squire 
Burstem  worked  for  the  Chnrefa, 
talked  for  the  Church,  wrote  ((x 
the  Church,  raved  about  the  Church, 
did  everything  that  a  loyal  church- 
man could  do  except  cowtrOmte, 
This  Squire  Burstem  avoided  by 
every  possible  artifice. 

The  sexton  lived  in  the  squire's  i 
gate-lodge,  the  clerk  held  the  post- 1 
office    through    the   Burstem   in- 1 
fluence,  the  select  vestiymoi  were  i 
tenants  on  the  Burstem  property,  j 
the  clergyman  was  protected  by  the  > 
Burstem    authority,    and    of  the  i 
stipend  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  allocated  for  his  support, 
six  pounds  per  annum  were  sub- 
scribed firom  the  Burstem  treasury 

In  return  for  this  princely  gene- 
rosity the  clergyman  was  expected 
to  accord  Squire  Burstem  the  most 
reverent  submission. 
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I  did  not;  makeacqiudntanoe  with 
the  squire's  family  for  seyeral 
months  after  mj  arriya],  owing  to 
drcumstancea  which  I  need  not 
detail. 

"Tea  were  three  minutes  after 
the  time  to-day  commencing  the 
serrice,  Mr.  Prester  John.  l)on't 
yoa  think  it  well  to  set  the  people 
an  example  in  punctuality  ?  Time 
is  80  Tery  important,  you  know. 
Poor  dear  old  Mr.  Thresham  was 
the  Tery  eseence  of  punctuality." 

Such  were  the  first  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mrs.  Burstem  on 
the  first  Sunday  she  appeared  in 
the  Burstem  pew. 

On  the  following  Sunday  mom- 
mg  the  clerk  handed  me  a  note 
vhich  ran  thus:     "Mr.  Burstem 

rnts  his  compliments  to  the 
Mr.  Prester  Johu,  and  begs  to 
all  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
diange  of  weather  would  be  most 
desirable.  Would  Mr.  P.  J.  kindly 
read  the  prayer  for  fair  weather?" 
How  it  happened  I  cannot  tell, 
hot  it  certainly  did  happen  that, 
mitead  of  the  prayer  for  fair 
weather,  on  that  luckless  Sunday,  I 
read  the  thanksgiving  for  rain. 

I  felt  that  I  had  put  my  foot  in 
it,  looked  up,  caught  Mrs.  Burs- 
tern's  eye,  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  my  character,  and 
plunged  into — the  prayer  for  rain. 
How  I  finished  the  service  I 
cannot  tell,  but  from  that  day  for- 
ward Mrs.  Burstem's  eye  had  for 
me  a  kind  of  horrible  fascination. 

1  saw  it  everywhere ;  its  metallic 
gleam  sent  a  cold  chill  through 
me.  I  grew  nervous,  miserable, 
melancholy. 

Mr.  Burstem  requested  that  I 
would  speak  audibly.  The  next 
Sunday  I  nearly  burst  a  blood- 
vessel in  my  frantic  desire  to  con- 
vey to  the  Burstem  ear  the  infor- 
mation that  ho  was  a  ''miserable 
sinner."  Mrs.  Burstem  fainted,  and 
the  sexton  requested,  in  Mr.  Burs- 
tern's  name,  that  I    would  speak 


lower  in  future.  Mr.  Burstem  re- 
quested me  to  read  the  morning 
prayers  in  a  more  reverent  tone  of 
voice,  and  next  Sunday  I  was  spe- 
cially entreated  by  Mrs.  Burstem 
not  to  intone  the  service. 
At  last  the  crash  came. 
Mrs.  Burstem  requested  that  I 
should  give  the  people  "  a  little 
more  variety^'  in  my  sermons.  On 
the  following  Sunday  I  preached 
extempore  for  forty-five  minutes  on 
the  character  of  Nebuchadueszar. 
Mr.  Burstem  reported  me  to  the 
bishop. 

I  sent  in  my  resignation,  which 
the  bishop  refused  to  accept. 

Between  the  bishop  and  Mr. 
Burstem  I  was  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

About  this  time  I  received  a 
cheque  for  my  first  quarter's 
stipend.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
when  I  learned  that  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  pounds  had  been  im- 
posed on  my  miserable  salary  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  per 
annum.  I  wrote  to  the  bishop. 
He  was  very  sorry,  but  could  not 
assist  me.  I  wrote  to  the  diocesan 
council,  and  was  referred  to  the 
representative  body.  I  wrote  to  the 
representative  body,  and  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  diocesan  council. 
I  tried  the  diocesan  secretary,  and 
was  informed  by  that  official  that 
he  did  not  draw  up  the  scheme.  I 
then  tried  the  archdeacon,  and 
learned  that  such  matters  did  not 
belong  to  his  department. 

Thoroughly  puzzled,  1  gave  up  in 
despair. 


My  black  gown  began  to  look 
threadbare.  I  determined  to  preach 
in  my  surplice  the  following  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Burstem  was  not  in  church 
on  that  eventful  day.  Was  I  glad 
or  was  I  sorry  ? 

I  scarce  could  tell.  I  was  about 
26 
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to  take  a  yerj  important  step 
and  I  had  not  coosolted  the  s^iire. 
I  caught  Mrs.  Burstem's  glittering 
eje^  and— was  it  alwajs  to  be  like 
this?— I  rose  to  the  ooeasion — ^I, 
the  Eev.  Timothens  PiM*er  John, 
actually  met  thajk  eye,  I  stared 'at 
it — surprise,  wonder,  amazement, 
were  in  the  Burstem  eye,  bat  it 
slowly  disappeared  below  the  wood- 
work'of  the^orstem  pew. 

I  ascended  the  pnlpit — ^was  it  ? 
—could  it  be? — ^the  door  opened, 
and  Souire  Burstem  appeared. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  momeid;  ? 

Slowly,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  he 


walked  ttpthe  aide.opeiMdUspew, 
went  in  ind  sat  down. 

Then  he  stood  up,  s^  kokioff 
with  a  stoi^  stare  at  the  awfiu 
surplice,  collected  all  the  books  in 
the  pew  in  a  pile  on  one  arm, 
deliberated,  set  down  the  books 
with  a  bang,  opened  the  pew  door 
and  closed  it  after  him  with  a  lound 
like  thunder,  strode  out  of  the 
church,  ban&;inff  the  door  after  him 
with  a  crash  that  made  the  ^ast 
rattle  in  the  windows,  and  dissp- 
peared. 

I  left  the  pariah  next  day. 


A  BREAM  WITHIN  A  BEEAM. 

We  saU'd  away  one  sunny  day 

Over  the  bright  blue  sea ; 

Our  tight  boat  swiftly  cut  her  way, 

The  tranced  waves  in  stillness  lay, 

Our  cheeks  were  dash'd  with  pleasant  spray — 

New  life  it  was  to  me. 


Such  peace  was  in  the  quiet  air ! 
**  The  breath  of  peace  we  drew; " 
Hepose  in  motion  everywhere, 
Motion  itself  repose  was  there, 
Orestes'  long-unanswer'd  prsyer 
Descended  on  our  crew. 


Still  sail'd  we  on  when  eye  came  down  ; 

The  flaming  god  of  day 

On  ocean  cast  a  golden  crown ; 

Afu  the  white  walls  ci  tiie  town. 

The  Talleys  green,  the  headlands  brown. 

In  deepening  shadow  lay. 
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And  with  the  twilight  came  a  spell, 
A  calm  ne'er  felt  before ; 
Whether  from  that  deep  sky  it  fell. 
Or  brought  by  night- winds  o'er  the  dell. 
We  question'd  not,  nor  cared  to  tell, 
Wind-wafted  from  the  shore ! 


In  deep  content  we  watch'd  the  sides, 
The  changing  hues  of  eye  ; 
And  joy  shot  forth  from  dark-brown  eyes 
Bound  by  the  sweetest  human  ties^ — 
Owe  wQxld  seem'd  one  fair  Paradise 
Where  none  could  sigh  or  grieve. 

We  spoke  not  of  our  calm  delight, 
Borne  o'er  the  ocean-stream ; 
But  onward  sped  athwart  the  night 
Till  one  exdaim'd,  **  I  see  a  light !  "— 
The  morning  sun  was  shining  bright, 
I  woke,  and  'twas  a  dseam !  > 


*Tis  gone,  that  dream  of  youth  and  glee. 
It  will  return  no  more ! 
But  still  all  care  and  sadness  flee 
When  dreamy  eyes  are  fix'd  on  me — 
4hioe  moM  I  sail  upon  tiie  sea, 
Wind-wafted  ifrom  the  shore  I 

H.  D;  BfOBPHT,  B.A. 
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OUE    POETEAIT    aALLEEY. 
SECOND   SEEIES.— No.  33. 


THE  EIGHT  HON.  ANGELA  GEOKGINA,  BAEONESS 
BUEDETT-COUTTS. 

Eysbtbody  knows,  at  least  by  name,  the  famous  banking-house  of  Cootts 
and  Co.,  in  the  Strand,  London.  Perhaps  no  firm  of  priyate  bankett  in 
the  world  can  boast  of  a  clientelage  so  aristocratic  The  earlj  histoij  of 
the  bank  is  interesting,  and  illustrates  Tory  fiiTOurably  the  sucoeis  of 
Scottish  enterprise  in  England. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  William  Contts,  a  cadet  of 
the  AuchintoM  family,  was  "  proyost "  of  Montrose.  His  grandflon, 
Patrick  Coutts,  became  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  died  there  in  1704, 
leaving  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  an  estate  of  £2,500  to  be  diiidad 
between  them. 

Patrick's  eldest  son,  John,  succeeded  to  his  fiither's  business,  and 
extended  it  greatly.  His  firm  of  John  Coutts  and  Co.,  genenl 
merchants,  was  widely  known  and  highly  respected.  In  1742  he  vas 
elected  Lord  Proyost  of  Edinburgh,  the  highest  municipal  dignitj  that 
can  be  attained  in  Scotland.  In  his  later  years  ill-health  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  reside  in  Italy,  and  he  died  at  Nola,  near  Naples,  on 
March  23, 1750,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

Before  leaving  Scotland  John  Coutts  had  assumed  as  partners  hia 
eldest  son  Patrick  and  a  Mr.  Trotter.  The  capital  of  the  new  firm  was 
only  £4,000.  They  dealt  in  com,  acted  as  commission  agents,  and 
negotiated  bills  on  the  Continental  Bourses.  In  course  of  time  tbeir 
business  on  'Change  became  so  extensive  that  they  ceased  to  act  as 
general  merchants  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  banking.  In  1773 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair,  and  Sir  Eobert  Herriei 
came  to  be  the  chief  partners  in  the  firm,  and  the  bank  was  long  known 
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88  "Sir  W.  Forbes,  J.  Hunter,  and  Co."    In  1830  it  became  the  Union    .  .    ^...^^ 
Bank  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  greatest  banks  in  the  country.*  "^^      jv* '-. 

Lord  Provost  Coutts  left  four  sons.    James  became  a  banker  in  ^IJe^'    ^ 
Marj  Axe,  in]  London,    but  subsequently  joined  his   younger  bro^eilf  v^  >    - 
Thomas  in  establishing  the  banking-house  of  Coutts  and  Co.  in  the  StiAfd;  f  ^  -V  :  , 
He  was  for  sometime  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  1778.    ThereSirti     'y. 
Thomas  Coutts  became  the  sole  manager  of  the  bank  in  the  Strand.    <j\gK  .-^^^^     V. 
course  of  time  the  private  account  of  King  Gteorge  was  kept  at  CouttsV      -^^ 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  aristocracy  soon  followed  the  lead  of  the     ^ 
SoTcreign.    It  became  fashionable  to  have  an  account  there ;  and  even 
yet  there  is  a  certain  undefinable  prestige  in  paying  your  bills  by  a 
cheque  on  "  Coutts's." 

Prudence,  economy,  and  punctuality  soon  made  Thomas  Coutts  a 
millionaire.  He  married  first  Susan  Starkie,  who  died  in  1815,  leaving  three 
daughters— Susan,  married  in  1796  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford ;  Frances, 
married  in  1800  to  the  first  Marquis  of  Bute ;  and  Sophia,  married  in 
1798  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Baronet.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  by  this  marriage  was  Angela  Georgina  Burdett — now  the  Baro- 
oesa  Burdett-Coutts — the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Mias  Burdett  was  not  born  heir  to  the  princely  fortune  which  after- 
wards fell  to  her  lot,  and  of  which  she  has  made  so  noble  a  use.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Thomas  Coutts  married,  in  1815,  Miss  Harriet 
Mellon,  an  actress  more  celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  profes- 
sional taletit ;  and  at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  February  22,  1822, 
she  lucceeded  under  his  will  to  his  entire  property. 

In  1827  Mr.  Coutts's  widow  was  married  to  William  Aubrey  de  Vere 
Beauclerk,  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  She  died  on  6th  August,  1837,  and  left 
the  whole  of  the  fortune  she  had  derived  from  the  Coutts'  family  to  Miss 
Angela  Georgina,  the  youngest  and  then  the  only  unmarried  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  only  subject  to  an  annuity  of  £10,000  a-year  to  her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  to  a  life-rent  in  his  favour  of  her 
HMmeion  in  Piccadilly,  and  of  her  Highgate  properties,  including  Holly 
Lodge.  With  many  peculiarities,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  weaknesses, 
she  was  a  generous  and  kind-hearted  woman ;  and  it  is  said  that  she 
disposed  of  her  wealth  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  under  the  convic- 
tion that  justice  required  that  Mr.  Coutts's  fortune  should  revert  at  her 

death  to  one  of  his  own  family. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  Derbyshire 

*  h  is  stated  in  Nates  and  Queries  (4th  S.  X.,  398),  that  Mansfield's  Bank,  established 
is  1738,  was  the  first  private  bank  in  Edinburgh,  *' except  perhaps  Coutts's,  which  is 
"ipposed  to  have  had  the  precedence.*'  Probably  neither  of  them  in  the  early  part  of 
their  history  limited  its  business  to  banking  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Both  seem 
^  hare  been  at  first  mercantile  houses,  receiving  deposits  at  interest,  and  dealing  in 
billt  U  exchange  at  home  and  abroad. 
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&milj  which  had  keen  xaised  to  the  Baronetage  in  IGLfi,  was  bom  on 
the  25th  Janoaiy,  1770,  and  educated  at  Weatmijister  Sdiool  and  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  lived  in  Franoe  daring  the  jevolntieiuBy  times, 
and  was  an  eje-witneas  of  many  of  the  horrors  that  were  then  ^e^ 
petrated.  His  continental  experience  greatly  liberalised  his  politial 
opinions.  His  history  is  not  yet  forgotten.  As  a  politician  he  was&r  in 
advance  of  his  day;  a  reformer  before  the  time  of  Parliamentary  lefiann ; 
an  energetic  and  effective  advocate  of  those  wise  measurea  whieh  fatte 
placed  our  country  in  the  van  of  progress,  and  which  made  ihe  Britiiah 
throne  atable  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  universal  instability  of  Earopen 
dynasties  during  the  first  portion  of  this  century. 

Long  before  young  Burdett  reached  manhood,  assaeiations  «f  variiMB 
kinds  for  promoting  Parliamentary  reform  had  begun  to  be  formed 
in  England.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  ci  these,  wv 
established  in  1779  by  the  eelebrated  Major  Gartwright,  of  whom  Fox, 
in  presenting  to  t^e  House  of  Commons  one  of  his  petitions  for  tbe 
remedy  of  existing  abases,  said,  ''Major  Oartwright  is  one  whcse 
enlightened  mind  and  profound  constitutional  knowledge  ^aoe  hkn 
in  the  highest  rank  of  public  characters,  and  whose  parity  of  pim<^ 
and  consistency  of  oonduot  through  lifo  command  the  most  lespefltfol 
attention  to  his  opinions.*'  The  society  founded  by  him  was  cdU 
The  S^eietf/  for  CmsUtutiomdl  Imformation.  Its  first  chairman  was  tbe 
Duke  of  ^Richmond,  but  that  noble  patriot,  having  reeeired  hvm  Oema- 
ment  the  post  of  Master  of  tbe  Ordnance,  took  an  eariy  ^pportoniiy 
of  deserting  his  colleagues  in  the  society,  and  was  afterwards  the  bkAereit 
exponent  <ii  all  such  political  associations.  Among  tbe  other  mesriKn  of 
Omrtwright's  society  were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lords  Oamdea  ni 
Surrey,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Mahon,  Pitt,  Fox,  Erskuie,  and  Sheridtt, 
besides  many  other  influential  and  celebn^ied  men.  Pitt  and  Fox, 
however,  did  not  long  remain  membess,  neither  did  the  Dake  of 
Norfolk. 

A&er  his  University  education  had  been  completed,  Bnrdett  sp^it 
several  years  in  travel.  It  was  the  period  of  the  first  Ereneh  levolatioQ, 
and  the  young  aspirant  to  Parliamentary  honours  came  heme  deeplf 
in^essed  with  the  conviction  that  unless  a  rapid  and  radical  diange  m 
the  administration  of  English  affairs  should  be  ^eeted,  the  stre^  of 
London  and  other  English  cities  would  ere  long  be  series  of  komr 
and  blood,  as  those  of  Paris  had  recently  been. 

By  this  time  the  Society  for  Constitutional  InformaHan  and  its  metro- 
politan coadjutor,  the  Corresponding  Society^  one  of  whose  most  tetive 
members  was  Home  Tooke,  had  spread  their  temdies  ovot  the  whole 
country,  and  were  acting  as  propaganda  of  Liberalism  everywhere.  Ur. 
Bordett  became  a  leader  in  these  societies,  advocating,  botii  at  tkar 
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Bieetngs  and  in  pnblie,  measures  which  at  that  time  were  regarded 
as  rewlutioiuoy,  but  most  of  which  have  sinee  been  adopted,  i 

In  1794  the  famous  trial  of  Hardj,  Tooke,  and  others  toot  pbioe>  and 
desperate  efforts  were  made  bj  the  Government  to  gtft  them  found  gnilfcj 
of  treason,  and  tberebj  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  all  Liberal  political 
tflsociations.  As  is  well  known,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Crown 
officers  recoiled  upon  themselves.  Hardy  and  his  associates  were  one  bj 
one  triomphantly  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  *' conttmctive "  treason, 
and  freedom  of  discussion  and  liberty  of  the  press  were  established  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever. 

Mr.  Burdett  took  strong  ground  on  the  Liberal  side  during  these 
pieceedings.  Lord  Campbell,  speaking  of  a  period  seven  years  later, 
when  Home  Tooke  had  retired  to  Wimbledon  to  spend  the  latter  years  of 
liis  life,  gives  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  sort  of  society  which  Burdett 
frequented.  ^  The  ex-Chancellor/'*  he  says,  "would  likewise  occasion- 
allj  dine  with  the  ex-parson,  t  and  joyously  meet  the  motley  company 
tbefe  assembled, — ^Hardy,  the  shoemaker,  sitting  on  one  side  of  him,  and 
%  Francis  Burdett  on  the  other.**  ("  Lives  of  the  Chancdbrs,"  vii., 
284, 4th  edition,  1867). 

We  hare  already  said  that  Mr.  Burdett  married  "Mks  Sophia  Coutts  in 
1793.  In  1796  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1797  he  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  baronetcy. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  on  the  war  question,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Boman 
GathoUe  emancipation,  in  favour  of  which  he  inh*oduced  bill  after  bill, 
strog^g  pefBCYeringly  against  a  large  but  constantly  deceasing  majo- 
ntj  of  the  House. 

In  1802  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Middlesex,  but  he 
^u  afterwardfl  unseated ;  and  in  1806,  when  he  again  contested  that 
comtituency,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Next  year  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr. 
James  PauU,  who  had  contested  Westminster  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
in  1807  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliammit  for  Westminster,  his 
oolleague  being  Lord  Cochrane. 

In  1810  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  most  memorable  circum- 
stances. In  that  year  Parliament  met  on  the  23rd  January,  and  Lord 
Dorchester  immediately  moved  for  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  into  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  recent  Walcheren  Expedition,  which  had  proved 
sodwastrous  to  the  country,  and  to  nearly  all  the  ill-fated  men  who  had 
embarked  in  it  Lord  Porchester  expressly  stated  that  his  object  **  was 
iiot  a  select  and  secret  committee  before  whom  garbled  extracts  might  be 
™by  xninisters  themselves,  in  order  to  produce  a  partial  decision,  but  a 

•  Thnrlow. 

t  Tooke  was  in  holy  orden. 
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committee  of  the  whole  Hoaee,  bj  which  oral  evidence  might  be  examined 
at  the  bar.'l  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine  in  a  Home 
of  381  members. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  in  this  investigation  from  the 
2nd  February  till  the  26th  March,  the  result  being  that  Lord  For- 
Chester's  resolutions  censuring  the  advisers  of  the  expedition  were  nega- 
tived ;  but  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troopi,  was 
censured  for  having  laid  a  narrative  directly  before  the  King  yindicatiog 
his  own  conduct  as  commander-in-chief,  and  condemning  that  of  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition. 

During  the  whole  investigation  the  standing  order  against  admitting 
strangers  to  the  House  had  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  much  public 
indignatiop  was  excited  against  the  member  (Yorke),  on  whose  motion 
the  people  had  been  excluded. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Yorke  complained  to  the  House  that  hii 
Parliamentary  conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a 
debating  club  called  the  British  Forum,  managed  by  a  certain  Mr.  John 
Gale  Jones,  and  demanded  that  Jones  should  be  summoned  to  the  bar  for 
breach  of  privilege.  This  was  done,  and  the  unfortunate  owner  of 
the  '* British  Forum'*  was  committed  to  Newgate  under  a  Speaker d 
warrant. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not  present  when  this  took  place.  He  hdd 
that  the  House  of  Commons  *'  had  no  right  to  imprison  the  people  of 
England."  On  the  12th  March  he  moved  that  Jones  should  be  dis- 
charged, his  imprisonment  being  illegal.  The  House  held  fast  to  its 
prerogative,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  an  overwhelming  majontj. 

Sir  Francis  immediately  published  his  speech  on  the  motion,  and  pre- 
fixed to  it  a  letter  tp  the  electors  of  Westminster,  in  which  he  repeated 
his  assertion  that  the  Commons  had  no  right  to  imprison  an  Eogliahman. 
This  letter  was  held  by  the  House  to  be  a  scandalous  and  libellous  paper, 
and  after  a  protracted  debate  on  the  course  to  be  taken  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  the  Commons  resolved  by  190  votes  against  152  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower, 

The  warrant  to  commit  was  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  handed  to  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  at  the  close  of  the  debate  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  April,  and  Sir  Francis  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  on  stating  that  he  would  be  "  ready  to  receive"  the 
Serjeant  next  morning.  The  reception  that  officer  met  with  next 
morning  was  not  what  he  expected. 

Sir  Francis's  house  was  barricaded,  and  its  owner,  maintaining  that  the 
warrant  against  him  was  illegal,  refused  to  proceed  to  the  Tower  unless 
taken  by  force.  "With  the  aid  of  a  strong  body  of  police  and  a  detachment 
of  troops  an  entrance  was  ultimately  effected,  and  the  prisoner  was  drifen 
to  the  Tower  under  their  escort.     A  dreadful  riot  ensued.    Vast  crotrds 
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issembled  in  the  yicinitj  of  the  barricaded  house,  and  the  troops  which 
bad  accompanied  the  prisoner  to  the  Tower  were  attacked  bj  the  mob  on 
their  return,  two  or  three  lives  being  lost,  and  several  persons  wounded. 
The  Parisian  newspapers  reported  that  there  was  a  revolution  in  London. 

Sir  Francis  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
released  him.  He  took  legal  measures  against  all  parties  to  the  arrest, 
his  determination  being  to  show  through  the  law  courts  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  exceeded  'its  powers.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
all  the  actions  he  raised,  and  the  House  still  retains  the  right  he  fought 
80  persistently  to  wrest  from  it. 

In  1819  he  was  again  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  letter  to  his  consti- 
tuents condemning  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  jeomanrj  in 
dispersiog  the  great  Eeform  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  which  occasion 
several  lives  were  lost,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  crowd  more  or  less 
86?erelj  injured.  He  was  fined  £2,000,  and  also  imprisoned  for  three 
months.  The  disappointment  of  the  extreme  Tories  of  those  days  at  the 
mildness  of  the  sentence  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  on  February  10,  1821, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

''I  agree  with  yon  in  considering  the  sentence  on  Bnrdett — a  sentence  so 
mieipected  as  to  call  for  the  plandiis  of  all  the  Radicals  who  surrounded  the 
Coiurt,  and  the  congratulations  of  his  friends — as  most  calamitous  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  rather 
the  present  judges  of  it,  have  shown  that  they  are  not  proof  against  popular 
damoor  and  the  apprehension  of  personal  danger.'"*^ 

Sir  Erancis  represented  Westminster  for  thirty  years.  In  later  life  he 
vent  over  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  sat  for  Wiltshire.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  was  the  idol  of  the  London  populace.  No  political 
speaker  of  the  day  could  sway  a  mass  meeting  more  powerfully  than  he 
could.  Perhaps  the  Toryism  of  his  old  age  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  nltia-Liberalism  of  his  youth. 

Such  was  the  father  of  Miss  Angela  Burdett ;  such  the  school  of 
politics  in  which  she  was  reared.  Her  early  infancy  saw  the  end  of  the 
mighty  struggle  which  had  long  convulsed  Europe,  and  which  closed  with 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  in  her  opening  womanhood  the  great  Reform 
agitation  in  which  her  father  had  taken  so  active  a  part  culminated  in  the 
hill  of  1832,  and  piping  times  of  peace  one  more  revisited  the  weary 
land.  As  a  natural  consequence  party  contests  became  less  bitter. 
Old  animosities  were  forgotten,  or  at  least  buried,  and  a  regenerated 
populace  set  themselves  earnestly  to  the  development  of  industry  and  art. 
Character  is  moulded  by  circumstances  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  gene- 

*  Duke  of  Buckingham's  "Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Gboige  IV.",  toL  i  p.  121. 
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rally  supposed,  for  wliich  reason  we  bave  given  a  more  detailed  account 
than  we  should  otherwise  have  done  of  Miss  Bordett's  fanulj,  and  of 
their  connection  with  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  took  place,  as  has  been  said, 
in  1887,  when  the' Derbyshire  Baronet's  daughter  suddenly  fbraid  herself 
the  richeirt  woman  in  England.  Untold  wealth  was  fit  her  eommand. 
She  might  have  chosen  a  life  of  pleasure  or  of  ambition.  She  chose  one 
of  never-ceasing  beneficence,  and  great  riches  were  never  employed  to 
more  noble  ends  than  the  riches  of  Miss  Burdett. 

By  the  will  of  the  Duchess  she  was  bound  to  assume  the  name  and 
arms  of  Coutts.    She  was  therefore  now  known  as  Miss  Burdett-Oontts. 

Of  Holly  Lodge,  which  became  one  of  her  residences  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  in  1849,  William  Howitt  says,  in  his  "Northern 
Heights  of  London," — "  In  the  house  and  grounds  of  the  late  Dndiessf  of 
St.  Albans  now  resides  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  famous  for  her  wealth,  her 
extensive  benevolence,  her  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  poor^ 
churches  for  churchgoers,  and  bishoprics  for  the  colonies.  A  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  she  has  not  appeared  ambitious  to  follow  in  bis 
democratic  steps,  but  rather  to  become  a  nursing  mother  to  the  Chordi 
of  England.  J.  suppose  no  other  woman  under  the  rank  of  a  queen  ever 
did  so  much  for  the  Established  Church;  had  she  done  it  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  she  would  undoubtedly  be  canonized  as  St  Angela 
But  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  of  her  works  is  seen  in 
the  clean  and  smiling  hearths  of  hitherto  too  much  neglected  and  ill- 
housed  poverty." 

People  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  London  have  generallj 
the  idea  that  Westminster  is  a  district  of  palaces  and  mansions.  I^^J 
have  read  of  the  venerable  Abbey,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the 
new  Cbvemment  offices.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  hurried  Ti«t  to 
town  they  have  seen  these  splendid  edifices.  The  Londoner  knows  tbtt 
around  and  behind  these,  not  many  yards  away,  lies  one  of  the  roost 
wretched,  squalid,  and  poverty-stricken  portions  of  the  metropolis. 

In  this  miserable  locality  Mies  Burdett-Coutts  began  her  great  woA  of 
charity.  She  chose  it  for  her  first  public  effort  in  remembrance  rf  ^ 
father's  long  connection  with  the  borough.  In  185a  she  erected  in 
Rochester  Row  the  Ohurdi  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  She  afterwards  built  a  parsonage-house  and 
three  school-houses,  and  crowned  her  munificent  gift  by  amply  endowing 
the  whole.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presented  an  altar-piece  to  tbe 
Church. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  least  of  Miss  Burdett-Coutts's  beneficent  deeds. 
During  the  time  when  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  was  buildtng,  her  boun- 
tiful hand  was  providing  for  the  religious  wants  of  more  than  one  of  the 
colonies.    In  1847  she  endowed  the  Bishopric  of  Cape  Town ;  the  Ber. 
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Bobeit  Gn^  was  eonfeoraied  aoid  appointed  to  the  See,  and  in  the  fbHow- 
mg  jwear  he  oommenoed  his  laboan  in  Africa.  In  the  same  year  she 
endowed  the  Bishopric  of  Adelaide  in  South  Australia,  and  Br.  Bhort, 
WIS  appointed  to  the  See.  Since  then  (1856)  she  has  contributed  the 
fim^  necessary  not  only  to  endow  a  Bishopric  in  British  Columbia,  but 
dho  to  provide  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  sum  she  deroted  to 
the  Church  in  Columbia  amounted  to  £25,000,  and  altogether  the  estab- 
lishmeot  of  the  three  Colonial  Bishoprics  cannot  have  cost  her  less  than 
£50,000.  In  addition  to  all  this  she  founded  an  institution  in  South 
loBtnlia  fi>r  the  ednci^n  of  the  aborigines. 

Bethnal  Green  is  mte  of  the  poorest  suburbs  of  London.  The  locality 
fenserly  known  as  I^ova  Seotia  Gardens  was  one  of  the  poorest  in  the 
(fatrict.  The  site  of  these  "  Gardens "  is  now  occupied  by  a  block  of 
nodel  lodging-houses  for  the  poor,  which  has-been  named  Columbia  Square. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  there  is  a  handsome  clock-tower.  The  dwell- 
ingB  are  fitted  up  with  baths,  wash-houses,  and  every  convenience  that  can 
eneottrage  habHs  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Over  three  hundred  ^imilies 
life  there  at  low  weeHy  rentals,  eacfa  in  its  own  separate  abode.  Columbia 
Squtfe  is  the  work  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and,  thanks  to  another 
nsUioDaire,  whose  name  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
I^nuion  poor,  buildings  constrocied  on  the  same  plan  Mid  for  the  same 
pQipose  have  been  set  down  in  more  than  one  of  the  most  squaUd  dis- 
tricts of  the  great  city.  Mr.  George  Peabody  is  one  of  the  few  who 
do  not  need  te  blush  when  their  good  deeds  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  those  of  Baroness  Coutts. 

The  hailding  of  Columbia  Square  was  commenced  in  May  1858,  and 
finished  in  May  1862.  On  April  28, 1869,  Columbia  Market  was  opened, 
utother  gift  of  the  Baroness  to  the  Bethnal  Green  district.  Her  intention 
WIS  that  this  market  should  place  within  reach  of  the  dense  population 
voond  it  supplies  of  |»rovisions,  and  especially  of  fish,  of  better  quality^ 
«nd  st  mere  reasonaUe  prioee  than  they  could  be  procured  through  the 
>BuA  dealers  and  hucksters  who  had  previously  monopolised  the  trade. 
The  maikefc,  which  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  is  one  of  the 
ooBt  daborate  pieees  of  Gothic  art  in  the  metropolis.  Its  cost  is  said  to 
iiive  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and  we  have  reason  to 
l^^lieve  that  no  saaU  part  of  this  sum  was  spent  on  architectural  detail, 
J^^mly  with  the  view  of  creafting  employment  for  stone-masons  in  the 
district,  of  whom  a  large  number  were,  at  the  time,  out  of  work  and 
ahsost  destitute. 

¥he  btulding  did  not  succeed  as  a  fish-maricet.  The  great  wholesale 
^vb-dariers  of  Billingsgate  could  not  brook  a  rival  establtshment  trading 
^>>wtiy  with  the  coast  and  thereby  depriving  them  of  their  profits.  For  a 
^  ^  Bareness  subsidised  the  t^de  in  Columbia  Maricet ;  but  the 
"''W'gi^  op|K>sition  was  too  powerful,  and  her  cSortQ  to  ccmtend  with 
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it  were  unsuccessful.  Ladj  Goutts  then  transferred  the  buildmg  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  as  a  free  gift,  on  condition  that  thej  should  do 
what  they  could  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  she  had  erected  it.  Bat 
the  trade  opposition  which  had  defeated  her  ladyship's  attempt  to  estaUish 
a  wholesale  fish-market  was  strong  enough  to  defeat  all  the  efforts  made  I 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1874  the  splendid  build-  | 
ing  was  re-conveyed  to  the  Baroness. 

In  December  1875  the  market  was  re-opened  under  an  arrangement 
with  three  of  the  great  Eailway  Companies,  whose  united  influence,  it 
was  thought,  would  secure  sufficient  support  to  the  flsh  trade.    The  | 
Baroness,  anxious  only  for  success  in  her  philanthropic  purpose,  unda^  i 
took  to  indemnify  the  companies  against  any  loss  they  might  incur  in  j 
connection  with  the  venture.     The  enterprise,  we  regret  to  say,  has  j 
resulted  in  another  failure.    A  recent  newspaper  describes  the  market  in 
the  following  words : — 

<<  Most  of  the  tenants  have  left  their  shops,  the  great  hall  is  dosed,  and  j 
the  majestic  beadle,  an  old  veteran,  is  being  consumed  with  ennui^  for 
even  the  very  children  of  the  district  seem  to  shrink  from  invading  these 
desolate  precincts  for  fear  of  hearing  the  echo  of  their  own  voices  or 
footsteps,  while  the  'Sir  Francis  Burdett'  Arms  in  the  north-weal 
corner  of  the  quadrangle  is  probably  the  only  publichouse  in  the  m^ro- 
polis,  perhaps  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  is  without  guests.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  the  desolation  which  reigns  supreme ;  and 
the  very  sight  of  the  buildings,  which  are  handsome  and  costly  enough 
for  a  college  or  a  palace,  is  really  more  depressing  to  the  spirits  of  » 
beholder  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of  an  abbey  or  some  ancient  city."— 
London  Standard^  April  3, 1876, 

It  is  said  that  a  scheme  is  at  present  on  foot  for  establisbing  a  provision 
market  in  the  **  Columbia  "  on  an  entirely  novel  plan.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  new  project  is  the  purchase  of  wholesome  food  of  all  descriptions 
in  the  cheapest  Continental  markets,  to  be  imported  direct  to  Columbia 
Market,  and  sold  at  prices  greatly  lower  than  those  of  similar  articles  of 
food  in  the  home  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  meat,  poultry,  &c,  can 
be  packed  in  ice  safes  and  transmitted  with  perfect  safety  £rom  the  Con- 
tinent to  London  without  being  unpacked  on  the  way,  and  that  this  can 
be  done  profitably  at  much  less  cost  to  the  consumer  than  the  present 
home  prices.  All  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  will  wish  every  success  to  the  enterprise. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  account  of  the  bene&ctions  of  the  Baroness 
to  Bethnal  Green.  To  give  a  complete  account  of  them  would  be  im- 
possible, for  it  is  well  known  that  her  private  charities  in  the  district  have 
been  large  and  wide-spread.  For  example,  in  a  time  of  great  destitutioa 
and  distress,  she  undertook  the  Admiralty  contract  for  supplying  shirts  to 
the  Navy,  gave  out  the  work  at  high  rates  of  wages  to  the  unemployed 
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eedlewomen  of  Bethnal  GreeD,  eatablbhed  a  school  to  teach  needlework 
)  those  who  were  unable  to  execute  it,  and  thereby  kept  hundreds  of 
oor  people  from  starration.  In  many  other  ways  has  she  found  emploj- 
loit  for  the  destitute*  medical  skill  for  the  sick,  and  help  for  the  help- 

We  hsTe  not  adhered  strictly  to  the  order  of  time  in  our  mention  of 
he  Baroness  Coutts's  works  of  benevolence  during  the  yoars  we  have 
leen  writing  of.  Our  aim  has  rather  been  to  group  together  works  of  a 
imihr  character,  so  as  to  show  how  thoroughly,  how  energetically,  how 
mwetriedly  she  carries  her  plans  into  execution ;  how  perscTering  she  is 
midst  disappointments ;  and  with  what  undamped  spirit  she  sets  herself 
ko  e(mtend  with  difficulties.  We  must  now  go  back  to  the  year  1854,  and 
describe  some  of  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education. 

In  that  year  she  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  indus- 
trial training  of  young  women.  Among  other  institutions  established 
^  the  purpose  of  giving  industrial  education  to  girls  is  the  Wbitelands 
Training  Institution  at  Chelsea,  To  this  institution  Miss  Burdett-Coutts 
gaie  £50  a  year  to  be  annually  distributed  in  prizes  after  a  competition 
aoKHigthe  pupils  on  questions  of  household  economy ;  and  the  personal 
iiitereBt  she  took  in  the  training  of  the  scholars,  her  kindly  counsels,  and 
words  of  encouragement  have  doubtless  left  a  lasting  impression  on  many, 
ttd  influenced  their  whole  afterlife  for  good. 

Her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not  confined  to  questions  of 
"^doitrial  training.  In  1865  she  suggested  to  the  Committee  of  the 
^^  Conncil  on  Education  a  scheme  for  grouping  the  small  and  then 
S^'i^ly  inefficiently-conducted  schools  of  outlying  parishes  into  districts, 
^h  of  which  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  teacher. 
Her  scheme  was  adopted,  and  the  existing  Education  Act,  so  far  as  school 
^pection  is  concerned,  is  in  effect  an  extension  of  the  system. 
In  1864;  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  was  represented  by  the  Bishop  to  be  in 
itate  of  great  spiritual  destitution.  The  Baroness  at  once  offered  to 
ide  a  church  for  one  of  the  districts  of  the  town,  and  in  March  of 
year  she  laid  the  foundation  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  which  was 
l^opleted  m  1865  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,  borne  entirely  by  herself. 
At  Shepherd's  Bush  the  Baroness  established  a  shelter  and  reformatory 
&Uen  women..  The  results  were  so  gratifying  that  nearly  half  of  the 
of  the  house,  during  the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  were  re- 
;  homes  were  also  provided  for^them  in  the  colonies  by  assistance 

^Adepartment  of   education  which  had  been  preriously  much  neglected.     At    the 

^^  Schools  sanctioned  by  the  Privy  Council  many  accomplishments    were  taught, 

'  ao  doQbt  as  elevating  influences  to  the  classes  who  attend  them,  but  often  detri- 

^  ^kei  they  were  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  economical  arts,  which  have 

"*  PutiMd  in  the  daily  life  of  the  wives  and  mothers   and  sisters  of  the  [humbler 
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lent  them  to  eflii^;rate,  from  the  efw-ready  hand  ef  Hbe  founder  of 
the  institutioQ. 

Emigration  is  ft  subject  in  which  the  BaroneaB  hae  taken  a  deep  interest, 
and  she  has  often  generouslj  aided  destitute  femilies  bj  transpknting 
them  to  suitable  districts  in  the  colonies.  At  a  time  of  great  distress  in 
the  countiy  she  effected  aa  arrangement  with  the  Gnnard  Company,  bj 
which  many  families  from  all  pavta  of  the  country  were  enabled  to  emi- 
grate. Our  IH^men  will  readily  remember  how  she  came  fbrward 
to  the  rescue  of  the  inhabitaats  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Clear,  Shirfcin,  : 
&c.^  close  to  Skibbereen^  at  &  time  when  starvation  was  staring  them  in  \ 
the  face. 

It  will  not  surprise  our  readera  to*  learn  that    the  pSaronees  is  the  i 
Patron  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
The  deep,  tender  feeling  towards  sufSsring  humanity  which  is  the  spring  | 
of  all  her  charities  to  the  poor,  could  not  exist  in  a  bosom  inacceaaible 
to  the  unworded  appeals  of  the  lower  animals  in  thnr  sufferings.     Her  ; 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Society  have  been  unremitting,  and  they  are 
singularly  illustrative  of  her  aympsthetic  and  kindly  nature.     No  pan 
that  can  bo  spared  or  alleviated  seems  to  escape  her  watchful  eye.    lb  , 
mention  a  single  eaample — some  years  ago  she  wrote  to  the  Timet  (Sep 
tember  14th9 1869)  eemplaining  of  the  cruel  usage  to  which  imported  | 
cattle  were  subjected,  and  suggesting  **  to  all  persons  engaged  in  tesching 
in  whatever  sank  of  life,  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  fbr  incut 
eating,  in  a  definite  manner,  principles  of  humanity  towards  animals,  and 
a  knowledge  of  thdr  structure,  treatment,  and  value  to  man.*'     Xor  was 
she  lesa  careful  of  our  home  antmala.     The  cattle  sent  up  to  Ziondoa 
from  the  remote  districts  of   Enghind  and.  Scotland    used    to    sufier 
intensely  in  their  transit   per   railway   from  thirst   and    often   from 
hunger.      At  h^  own  expense  she  provided  the    fittings    fer    tracks 
constructed  so  aa  to  enable  the  cattle  to*  eat  and  drink  on  the  road  to 
London,  and  suck  trucks  are  now  in  genend  use  on  all  the  great  traffic 
lines. 

The  Peerage  of  England  is  recruited  from  many  sources.  Some  of  tliese 
are  not,  or  at  least  in  times  past  were  not,  of  the  purest.  These  we 
pass  over.  Some  have  won  their  way  to  a  coronet  by  the  sword,  some 
by  the  tongue,  some  by  the  pen.  But  the  roll  of  British  nobles  con- 
tains no  name  more  honoured  or  more  worthy  of  honour  and  of  love 
than  that  of  Angda  Gaorgina^  Baroness  Burdett^Coutts.  To  that  roll 
her  name  was  added  in  1871. 

The  poet  Moore  gives  us,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  May  1845,  aa  inte- 
resting glimpse  of  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  *'  at  home."  **  That  night,"  he 
{•ays,  '*  or  the  next,  there  was  a  large  ball  at  the  Queen's  to  whiefa  1  was 
not  invited,  nor  shall  ever,  I  daresay,  again,  having  lately  declined  two  or 
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three  of  ber  invitations ;  nor  have  I  ever  indeed  gone  but  to  one  of  her 
issemblies,  when  I  met  with  Lord  Lansdowne. 

**  This  time,  however,  I  was  sufficiently  amused  bj  gc 
'erent  bouses,  where  I  saw  some  very  pretty  specimens  I 
}eauty;  but  none  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as 
imiliQg  Lady  Mount-Edgcumbe. 

'*  Next  day  I  called  upon  Miss  Cootts,  whom  I  bac 
splendour  the  night  before,  and  found  her  preparing  to 
the  back.  '  Would  yon  like/  riie  asked,  *  to  sec  it  by 
)n  my  assenting  took  me  to  a  room  upstairs  where  1 
ieposited.  Amongst  it  was  the  predoos  tiara  of  Marie 
»  my  asking  her  what  altogether  might  be  the  vmliie  of  her  dress  last 
oigk,  she  answered,  in  ber  quiet  way,  *^  I  think  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.'* 

Daring  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland  the  Baroness-Coutts  was  presented 
ftith  the  freedom  of  tbs  City  o£  Edinbttrg^  and  anatiser  link  was  thus 
added  to  the  long  chaiA  which  connects  the  Coutts  fiftmily  with  the 
hofse  of  their  aneeators. 

Here  we  close  our  imperfect  sketch  of  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  We 
might  have  described  other  e&rts  of  her  liberality.  We  find,  for 
oaiaple,  that  we  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  topographical  survey 
of  Jerusalem  nude  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  James  was  cou- 
pled at  her  expense.  We  have  said  enaugh,  however,  to  show  how 
judiciously^  how  systematically,  how  carefully,  and  how  kindly  her  more 
than  princely  gifts  have  been  bestowed. 

Kon.— -Among  the  multitnde  of  other  wise  and  enlightened  acts  that  have  flowed  £rom 
tbe  erer  active  and  ihonghtfal  benevolence  of  the  Baroness  we  may  mention  the  encouMge- 
MBt  she  gave  to  Hke  devdopmoit  of  cotton  culture  on  the  Ghiinea  Coast  of  Africa.  A 
eonespondeiit  ci  the  hondm  SUtndard  (Sept.  2,  1876)  sayfr— '*The  trade  of  Lagos,  whidi 
it  the  chief  port  of  tiie  Eghao  coontrieB,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
Odd  Coast  They  have  grasped  the  advantages  which  civilisation  has  set  hefore  them, 
v>d  tte  now  known  as  a  truly  commercial  people.  Since  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
^  gMTt  a  cotton  gin  to  the  miarions  at  Abeokeuta  the  cotton  trade,  which  is  almost 
^it^inly  ift  the  hands  of  the  natives,  has  wonderfuUy  increased,  the  approximate  yearly 
eipoTi  being  npwaids  of  10,000  hales." 
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MYETILLE. 
Bt  Ebokhaitk-Chatbiak. 


At  the  lower  end  of  the  Tillage 
of  Dosenheim,  in  Alsace,  fifty  feet 
above  the  sandy  pathway  leieiding 
to  the  wood,  stands  a  charming 
cottage  embosomed  in  fruit-trees, 
its  flat  roof  covered  with  large 
stones  and  its  gable  end  looking 
towards  the  village. 

Flocks  of  pigeons  are  flying 
about,  hens  are  strutting  about  by 
the  hedges,  a  cock  is  perching  him- 
self upon  the  low  wall  of  his  garden 
and  sounding  the  rhetlle^  or  the 
retreat,  to  the  echoes  of  Falberg.  A 
flight  of  stairs  with  a  wooden 
balustrade,  on  which  linen  is  hung 
out  to  dry,  leads  to  the  first  story, 
and  two  branches  of  vine  are 
spreading  themselves  along  the 
front  of  the  house  and  climbing 
over  the  roof. 

If  you  mount  the  stairs  you  see 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  the  kitchen ; 
with  its  old-fashioned  crockery  and 
round  squat  tureens;  opening  the 
door  on  the  right,  you  enter  a  large 
room  with  old  oak  furniture,  ceiling 
striped  with  beams,  and  an  old 
Nuremberg  clock  beating  out  the 
time. 

A  woman  of  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  black 
silk  bodice  and  wearing  on  her 
head  a  velvet  cap  with  broad  ribbons, 
is  spinning  and  thinking. 

A  man  in  a  plush  coat  and  brown 
cloth  trousers,  with  a  broad  bony 
forehead  and  calm,  thoughtful  eyes, 
has  a  fat  chubby  boy  riding  on  his 
knee;  and  he ^is  whistling  for  him 
**  To  horse,  to  horse.*' a* 


The  village  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  can  be  seen  framed  in^ 
as  it  were,  by  the  little  windows  of  th« 
cottage ;  the  river  leaping  over  the 
mill-dam  wending  its  >vay  thnm^ 
the  winding  street ;  the  old  hoases 
with  theur  dark  stalls,  their  sheds, 
their   garret    windows,  their  neti 
spread  out  in  the  sun ;  the  younj 
girls    washing   kneeling    on    tbe 
bank;    the    cows     drinking    tnd 
gravely    lowing    among     the    till 
willows;    the     young     shepherds 
cracking  their   whips ;  the  tops  d 
the  mountains,  on  which  stand  ool 
the  slender  stems  of  the  fir-trees- 
all    this  is   mirrored  in  the  blue 
water  that  flows  along,  carrying  i 
flotilla  of  ducks  and  some  old  trees 
uprooted  from  the  banks.    Seeing 
these  things,  with  fit  emotion  joa 
say, ''  The  Lord  is  goodl     All  ibii 
He  has  made  is  perfect    Let  us 
render    thanks    and  celebnte  his 
praise  firom  age  to  age.    Amen !  * 
Well,  firiends,  such  was  Bremeri 
house,  such  were  Bremer  himseli 
his  wife  Catherine,  and  their  soi 
little  Fritz,  in  the  year  of  grao 
1820. 

I  see  them  exactly  as  I  have  jus 
described  them  to  you.  Chiistii] 
Bremer  had  served  in  the  chasseur 
of  ^e  Imperial  Guard.  After  181 
he  married  Catherine,  his  old  sweet 
heart— a  litde  aged,  but  still  bes 
and  graceM.  With  his  own  mone} 
his  house,  his  four  or  five  acres  c 
vineyard,  and  the  land  Catherio 
brought  him,  Bremer  was  one  of  tb 
richest  men  in  Dosenheim.     H 
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might  have  been  mayor,  deputy 
mayor,  municipal  counsellor,  but 
he  had  no  ambition.  Once  his  field 
labours  over  his  sole  pleasure  was 
to  take  down  his  gun,  to  whistle  to 
bis  dog  Friedland,  and  be  off  for  a 
ramble  through  the  woods. 

Now,  it  happened  that  one  day 
the  brave  fellow,  returning  from  the 
chase,  brought  home  in  his  game 
poach  a  little  gipsy  girl,  two  or 
three  years  old,  as  sprightly  as  a 
squirrel  and  the  colour  of  a  bunch 
of  black  currants.  He  had  found 
her  in  the  sack  of  an  unfortunate 
gipsy  woman  who  had  died  of 
&dgue,  and  perhaps  of  hunger,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree. 

1  leave  you  to  imagine  the  cries 
and  protestations  of  Catherine.  But 
as  Bremer  was  accustomed  to  com- 
mand iii  his  own  house,  he  simply 
told  his  wife  that  the  little  thing 
was  to  be  baptized  under  the  names 
«f  Suzanne  Frederique  Myrtille, 
and  that  she  was  to  be  brought  up 
with  litde  Fritz. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all 
the  gossips  of  the  village  came,  one 
after  the  other,  to  have  a  look  at  the 
gipsy  child,  whose  grave  dreamy 
face  astonished  them. 

*'  It  is  not  like  other  children,*' 
said  they,  **it  is  a  pagan !  a  real 
pagan !  One  can  see  in  her  black 
eyes  she  understands  everything! 
She  is  listening  to  us.  Take  care, 
Master  Christian,  gipsies  are 
thievish.  If  you  rear  young  mar- 
tins some  fine  morning  they  will 
strangle  your  cocks  and  do  just  as 
they  like." 

"Go  to  tlie  devil,  all  of  you," 
shouted  Bremer ;  '•  mind  your  own 
business.  I  have  seen  Bussians,  I 
have  seen  Spaniards,  I  have  seen 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Jews ;  some 
were  brown,  others  black,  others 
fed ;  some  had  hooked  noses,  others 
flat;  and  everywhere — ay,  every* 
wh€re--I  have  met  honest  folk.'' 

**  It  is  possible,'*  answered  the 
gossips,  <*  but  all  these  people  lived 


in  houses,  whereas  gipsies  live  in 
the  open  air." 

Then  he  politely  took  them  by 
the  shoulders  and  put  them  out  by 
the  door.  "Away  with  you !  "  said 
he.  '*  I  don't  need  your  counsel. 
It  is  time  to  change  the  air  of  the 
farm,  to  empty  the  stalls,  and  to 
wash  the  floor." 

For  all  that  the  gossips  were  not 
so  wrong,  as  we  shall  see  a  dozen 
years  later  on. 

In  the  same  proportion  that 
Fritz  took  pleasure  in  carrying 
fodder  to  the  cattle,  leading  the 
horses  to  drink,  going  with  his 
father  to  the  fields  to  dig,  sow,  mow, 
make  up  sheaves  and  bring  them 
in  triumph  to  the  village,  just  in 
the  same  proportion  did  Myrtille 
dislike  milking  cows,  churning 
batter,  shelling  peas,  or  peeling 
potatoes. 

When  the  young  girls  of  Dosen- 
heim  washing  linen  in  the  morn- 
ings called  her  *'  the  pagan,"  she 
would  look  complacently  at  herself 
in  the  stream,  and  seeing  her  rich 
black  hair,  her  red  lips,  her  white 
teeth,  her  necklace  of  wild  rose 
berries,  she  would  smile  and 
murmur, — 

*•  They  call  me  pagan  because  I 
am  prettier  than  they,"  and  stirring 
the  water  with  the  toe  of  her  little 
foot,  she  would  shout  with  laughter. 

Catherine,  seeing  all  this,  would 
complain  bitterly. 

**  MyrtiUe,"  she  said,  **  was  good 
for  nothing — she  won't  do  anything. 
I  may  preach  to  her,  advise,  reprove 
her,  she  does  everything  wrong. 
The  other  day  again,  when  we  were 
putting  the  apples  in  the  fruit-loft, 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  bite 
into  the  finest  to  see  if  they  were 
quite  ripe !  Her  greatest  talent  is 
to  eat  all  she  can  lay  her  hand  on." 

Bremer  himself  could  not  help 
owning  that  the  pagan  spirit  was 
her,  and  when  he  heard  his  wife 
from  morning  to  night  call  out 
"Myrtille I  Myrtille!  where  are 
27 
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yon  ?  Oh !  the  naughty  thing,  she 
is  off  gathering  mulberries  among 
the  brambles!"  he  laughed  to 
himself  and  thought,  ''Poor 
Catherine,  there  you  are  like  a  hen 
that  has  hatched  duck- eggs;  the 
young  things  are  in  the  water,  you 
fly  alx>ut  and  call  them,  but  it  is  as 
though  you  were  singing  to  them." 

Every  year  after  harvest  Fritz 
and  Myrtiile  used  to  pass  whole 
days  away  from  the  farm,  feeding 
the  cattle,  singing,  whistling,  cook- 
ing potatoes  under  ashes,  and  in 
the  evening  marching  down  the 
hill  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
made  of  bark.  These  were  Myrtille*s 
happiest  days. 

Seated  by  her  faggot  fire,  her 
beautiful  brown  head,  leaning  upon 
her  little  hand  she  would  remain, 
motionless  whole  hours  together  as 
though  lost  in  an  immense  reverie. 

Flocks  of  wild  ducks  and  geese 
flying  through  the  empty  sky  from 
mountain  to  mountain  over  the 
great  woods,  seemed  to  sadden  her 
to  the  very  depths  of  her  soul.  She 
would  follow  them  with  a  long, 
long  look  through  the  fathomless 
Aepths  of  space,  then,  suddenly 
springing  up  and  stretching  out 
her  arms,  cry,  **  I  must  go — I  must 
go.     Ah  i  I  am  going." 

Then  she  would  bury  her  head 
between  her  knees  and  weep,  and 
Fritz,  standing  near  her,  would  weep 
too,  saying — 

"  Why  are  you  crying,  Myrtiile  ^ 
Has  anything  troubled  you  ?  Is  it 
one  of  the  boys  of  the  village? 
Kasper,  WObelm,  Heinrich  ?  Tell 
me,  £  will  punish  him.  Only  tell 
me." 

*'No." 

"  Then  why  are  you  crying?  " 

"  I  dont  know." 

**  Would  you  like  to  ran  to  FaU 
berg?" 

"  No — not  far  enoagh." 

•*  Why,  then,  where  would  you  go 
to.  Myrtiile?" 

"There!  there,-  Ae  wouUi  aay, 


pointing  far  away  beyond  the 
mountain,  "there, where  theWrds 
are  going ! " 

Fritz  would  raise  his  eyes  and 
stand  with  his  mouth  open. 

One  day  as  they  were  thus  on 
the  borders  of  the  wood,  about 
noon,  the  heat  so  great,  the  air  so 
calm  that  the  smoke  of  their  little 
fire,  instead  of  ascending  in  a  grey 
column,  spread  itself  like  water 
nnder  the  dry  brambles.  The 
grasshopper  had  suspended  his 
monotonous  song,  not  an  insect 
was  buzzing,  not  a  leaf  whispering, 
not  a  bird  chirping.  The  oxen  and 
cows,  with  eyes  closed,  knees  folded 
under  them,  were  resting  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  large  oak-tree,  now 
and  then  one  of  thorn  lowing  in  a 
low.  slow  voice,  as  if  complaining. 

Fritz  at  first  set  about  pitting 
the  cord  of  his  whip,  then  he  lay 
down  full  length  on  the  grass,  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and  Friedland  lay 
down  by  his  aide  yawning  from  ear 
to  ear. 

Myrtiile  alone  felt  none  of  this 
overpowering  heat.  Sitting  down 
by  the  fire,  her  arms  clasped  ronnd 
her  knees,  she  remained  motionl^ 
in  the  full  sun,  her  large  black  eyw 
wandering  over  the  sombre  colon- 
nades of  the  forest 

Time  passed  slowly— the  distant 
villi^e  clock  struck  twelve,  Aen 
one,  then  two,  and  the  yomig 
gipsy  had  never  stirred.  The 
woods,  the  arid  mountain  ridges, 
the  rocks,  the  lines  of  firs  down  the 
hill-side,  seemed  full  of  a  deep 
mysterious  meaning  to  her. 

"Yes,"  ^e  said  to  herseV,  "I 
have  seen  it — long  ago — long  ago! 
Suddenly  looking  at  Fritz,  as  he 
lay  profoundly  sleeping,  she  quietly 
rose  and  began  to  run.  Her  light 
feet  scarcely  touching  Uie  gnss, 
she  ran  on,  ascending  ^  bill 
Friedland  languidly  turned  his 
head  as  though  he  meant  to  f(>Bo^ 
then  lay  down  again  overcome  wiih 
lasaltude. 
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Mjrtille  disappeared  among  the 
brambles  skirting  the  forest,  then 
leaped  over  the  muddy  ditch  where 
a  solitary  frog  croaked  among  the 
rushes. 

In  twenty  minutes  she  had 
reached  the  crest  of  the  Boche- 
Crease,  overlooking  the  proyince  of 
Alsace  and  the  blue  summits  of  the 


Then  she  looked  hack  to  see  if 
any  one  was  following.  Fritz,  with 
his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  was  still 
asleep  in  the  meadow,  Friedland 
also,  and  the  cows  heneath  the 
tree. 

Farther  on  she  could  see  the 
village,  the  river,  the  roof  of  the 
farm-house  with  pigeons  fljing 
about  looking  small  as  swallows  in 
the  distance.  The  long  winding 
street  where  peasants  in  red 
petticoats  were  walking,  the  little 
moss-covered  church  where  the 
good  cure,  Nicolausse,  had  baptized 
her,  then  confirmed  her  in  the 
Christian  faith.  And  when  she  had 
looked  at  this,  she  turned  towards 
the  mountain  and  gazed  at  the  end- 
less spires  of  fir-trees  thick  as  grass 
along  the  precipices. 

In  presence  of  this  solemn  spec- 
tacle the.  young  gipsy  felt  her 
breast  dilate,  her  heart  beat  with 
unwonted  force,  and  setting  off 
once  more  she  leaped  into  a  hollow 
covered  with  moss  and  ferns  to 
reach  the  path  taken  by  the  shep- 
herds across  the  wood. 

Her  whole  soul,  all  her  wild  na- 
ture shone  through  her  eyes  with 
unspeakable  power,  she  seemed 
^niBsfigured ;  her  small  hands  hung 
on  by  the  ivy,  her  naked  feet  cling- 
ing to  Uie  defts  of  the  rock. 

She  was  soon  at  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  running,  leaping, 
stoppmg  suddenly  at  times  to  look 
«t  Ae  objects  around  her — a  tree,  a 
J*^,  a  lonerj  pool,  as  thoudi 
rtupefied. 

Althongh  she  did  not  remember 
«Tcar  to  have  seen  these  thickets, 


copses,  heaths,  she  said  to  hersel 
at  each  turn  of  the  path,  '*  I  know 
it!  The  tree  was  here,  the  roek 
there,  the  torrent  below ! " 

Although  a  thousand  strange 
memories  like  visions  recurred  to 
her  mind  with  the  vhridness  of 
lightning,  she  understood  nothing 
about  it,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
explain  it  to  herself.  She  had  not 
yet  said — 

'*  To  make  Fritz  and  the  others 
happy  they  need  the  village,  the 
meadows,  the  fiEum-roof,  the  fruit- 
trees  in  the  orchard,  the  cow  that 
gives  milk,  the  hen  that  lays  eggs ; 
provisions  in  the  cellar  and  in  the 
store-room,  and  a  warm  chamber 
in  winter!  But  I  want  none  of 
these,  for  I  am  a  pagan,  a  real 
pagan  !  I  was  bom  in  these  woods, 
like  the  squirrel  in  the  oak,  the 
hawk  on  the  rock,  tiie  thrush  in  the 
fir-tree !  " 

No,  she  had  pever  reflected  on 
these  things,  but  instinct  guided 
her,  and  in  this  way,  urged  on  by 
this  strange  force,  she  reached  by 
sunset  the  plateau  of  Eohle-Platz, 
where  gipsies  travelling  from  Alsace 
to  Lorraine  halt  to  pass  the  night 
and  cook  their  victiuds  among  the 
heather.  There  Myrtille  tired  out, 
her  feet  sore,  her  little  red  petti- 
coat torn  by  thorns,  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  an  oBk. 

She  remained  a  long  time  mo- 
tionless, gazing  into  endless  space, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  the  wind 
through  the  pine-trees,  and  happy 
at  feeling  herself  alone  in  this 
solitude. 

Kight  came  on,  the  stars  shone 
out  in  thousands  in  the  dark 
depths  of  the  sky,  then  the  moon 
having  risen,  its  limpid  beams 
gently  silvered  the  scattered 
beeches  along  the  mountain  side. 

Sleep  gradually  stealing  over  the 
young  gipsy  girl,  her  head  eank 
down,  when  suddenly  ahe  tms 
startled  by  noises  in  the  dtataat 
wood.  She  listened,  the  Toices 
27—2 
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reverberated  through  the  night, 
Bremer,  Fritz,  all  the  farm  people, 
were  m  pursuit  of  her. 

Then,  without  hesitating,  MyrtiUe 
plunged  deeper  into  the  forest,  stop- 
ping from  time  to  time  to  listen. 

The  cries  became  fainter,  and 
soon  she  heard  nothing  but  the 
quick  beating  of  her  heart,  and 
went  on  her  way  with  a  less  rapid 
step. 

At  last,  late,  when  the  last  rays 
of  the  moon  had  left  the  foliage,  she 
sank  down  exhausted  on  the  heather 
and  slept  profoundly. 

She  was  then  four  leagues  from 
Dosenheim,  near  the  source  of  the 
Zinsel.  Bremer's  search  would  not 
extend  so  far. 

II. 
It  was  broad  day  when  MyrtiUe 
awoke  amid  the  solitude  of  the 
Harberg,  under  an  old  moss-covered 
fir-tree.  A.  thrush  sang  over  her 
head,  and  another  answered  from  a 
distance.  Far.  away  in  the  vaUey  the 
morning  breeze  stirred  the  foliage  as 
with  a  thrill,  but  the  air,  already 
warm,  was  laden  with  the  thou- 
sand perfumes  of  the  ivy,  verbena, 
mosses,  and  wild  woodbine. 

The  young  gipsy  opened  her 
eyes  with  amazement ;  she  looked 
round,  then  remembering  she 
would  never  hear  Catherine  cry 
out  again,  *•  MyrtiUe,  MyrtiUe ! 
where  are  you,  naughty  girl  ?  '* 
she  smUed  and  listened  to  the 
thrush. 

Close  by  she  heard  the  murmur 
of  a  fountain.  She  had  only  to  turn 
her  head  to  see  the  water  spring 
from  the  rock  and  spread  itself 
along  the  grass. 

Over  the  rock  hung  a  tree  ladeti 
with  wUd  grapes;  below  shot  up  a 
magnificent  aconite  with  violet  and 
white  flowers. 

MyrtiUe  was  thirsty,  but  she  felt 
so  lazy,  so  happy  listening  to  the 
water  murmuring  and  the  thrush 
smging,  that  she  had  no  courage  to 
disturb  the  harmony,  and  allowed 


her  pretty  brown  head  to  fall  back 
smUing  and  looking  at  the  light 
through  her  half-shut  eyelids. 

"  This  is  how  I  shaU  always  be," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  I  can't  help 
it.  I  am  lazy.  The  bon  Dieu  would 
have  it  so ! " 

While  dreaming  thus,  she  pic- 
tured to  herself  the  farm  with  its  big 
cock,  the  hens  and  the  eggs  hidden 
away  under  straw  in  the  bam.  '*  If 
I  had  two  eggs,"  she  said  to  herself, 
•*  two  eggs  boUed  bard,  like  those 
which  Fritz  had  in  his  bag, yesterday, 
a  crust  of  bread  and  salt,  I  should 
like  it  But  bah !— when  one  has 
not  eggs,  blackberries  and  myrtle 
berries  are  very  good  too." 

A  smell  of  myrtles  made  her 
open  her  pretty  nostrils. 

"  There  are  some  !  "  she  mur- 
mured.   "  I  smell  them !  " 

Then  after  an  instant,  no  longer 
hearing  the  thrush  sing,  she  leaned 
on  her  elbow  and  saw  the  bird 
pecking  the  grapes  on  the  tree. 
She  gathered  some  water  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand  and  noticed 
that  cresses  were  growing  all  about. 

Then,  what  had  never  happened 
before  certain,  words  she  had  heard 
from  the  cm'e  Nicolausse  came 
into  her  mind : 

"  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  wr,  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap 
nor  gather  into  bams ;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 

"  Consider  the  liUes  of  the  field 
how  they  grow,  they  toil  not 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say 
unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.  Wherefore  if  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shaU  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith 
Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  (for  after  all  these  things 
do  the  Gentiles  seek,)  for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  je 
have  need  of  all  these  things." 

"Oh!"  thought  MyrtiUe  **when 
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1ft  m^re  Catherine  called  me  a  pagan, 
I  might  have  answered  her  and 
said,  *  it  is  you  that  are  pagans,  for 
yea  sow  and  reap ;  and  we  are  good 
Christians,  since  we  live  like  the 
birds  of  the  air.* " 

She  bad  hardly  finished  these 
wise  reflections  when  a  noise  of 
footsteps  among  the  dry  leaves 
made  her  raise  her  head. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  running 
away,  when  a  gipsy  lad  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  tall,  slender,  with  brown 
skin  and  curly  hair,  brilliant  eyes 
and  large  full  lips,  glided  along  the 
rock,  and  looking  at  her  with  de- 
lighted eves,  exclaimed, — 

"Almini?" 

answered   MyrtiUe, 


said  the   boy,  "of 


witli  emotion. 

•'He!  he!'^ 
what  band?" 

"  1  don't  know.     I  am  looking.'* 

And  forthwith  she  related  to  him 
how  Bremer  had  brought  her  up, 
and  how  she  had  run  away  the  last 
evening.  The  young  gipsy  lad 
smiled  and  showed  his  white  teeth. 

*'  I,*'  said  he,  stretching  out  his 
arm,  **  I  am  going]  to  Hazlach ;  to- 
morrow is  the  day  of  the  great  fair, 
our  whole  band  will  be  there  Ppifer- 
Karl,  Melchior,  la  Mesange  blue, 
Fritz  the  clarinet,  Coucou-Petre, 
and  Black  Magpie.  The  women 
tell  fortunes.  We  men  play  music. 
K  you  like,  come  with  me  I " 


''  I  should  like  it,**  said  Myrtillo 
casting  down  her  eyes. 

Then  he  kissed  her,  placed  his 
sack  upon  her  back,  and  taking  his 
stick  in  his  two  hands,  said, — 

•*  Woman,  you  shall  belong  to 
me — you  shall  carry  my  sack,  and  I 
will  feed  you.    Walk  on ! " 

And  Myrtille, so  lazy  at  the  farm, 
walked  on  cheerfully. 

He  followed,  sing'mg  and  running 
on  hands  and  feet  idternatelyi  lo 
full  of.  joy  was  he ! 

From  Uiat  day  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Myrtille. 

Fritz  nearly  died  when  he  found 
she  was  not  coming  back,  but  some 
vears  after  he  consoled  himself 
by  marrying  OrMel  Dick,  the 
miller's  daughter  —  a  good,  &t, 
fresh,  comely  girl. 

Catherine  then  was  satisfied,  for 
Gr^del  Dick  was  the  richest  heiress 
in  the  village. 

Bremer  alone  contmued  sad,  for 
he  had  grown  to  love  Myrtille  as 
his  own  child. 

One  winter  day,  when  looking 
out  of  the  window,  he  saw  a  gipsy 
woman  clad  in  rags,  wading  ankle- 
deep  in  snow  along  the  valley  with 
a  sack  upon  her  shoulders.  He  sat 
down,  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

•'What's  the  matter,  Bremer t" 
asked  his  wife. 

As  he  made  no  answer,  she  went 
to  him  and  saw  that  he  was  dead. 
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HISTOEY  OP  THE  MUNSTER  CIECXnT. 


By  J.  EoDEEiCK  0*'FiiASjLQjLK,  Babbistsb-at-Lait. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

DmiiNO  the  Spring  Circuit  of 
1886,  Judge  Crampton  and  Judge 
Perrin  vent  the  Munster  Circuit. 
It  was  the  fir^t  occasion  on  which 
Judge  Perrin  went  our  circuit,  and 
bis  great  professional  knowledge, 
plain  unaffected  manners,  and  his 
readincBs  in  disposing  of  business, 
made  bim  liked — despite  a  brusque 
demeanour,  which  occasionally  be- 
trayed symptoms  pf  irritability. 
His  career  at  the  Bar  was  very  dis- 
tinguiihed.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  a  most  dilisent 
law  student,  and,  when  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1806,  was  a  most  accom- 
plished lawyer.  In  conjunction 
with  O'Connell  and  Bethel  be  de- 
fended Watty  Cox,  when  prosecuted 
for. libel,  in  1812.  O'Gonnell  was 
absent  during  part  of  the  case, 
Bethel  incapable  of  arguing  the 
law  points  which  arose,  so  it  fell  to 
the  junior  to  encounter  the  Solicitor- 
General, Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  He 
did  80  with  so  much  talent  and  legal 
acumen  as  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  his  accomplished  adversary,  and 
also  of  the  judge,  and  this  gave  a 
good  start  to  the  junior  counsel. 
Mr.  Perrin  had  very  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  revenue  cases,  and  in  cases 
of  Mercantile  law  was  without  a 
rival.  In  1831  he  was  elected 
Member  for  Dublin,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Bobert  Harty,  and  after- 


wards   sat    for  the    boroogh    of 
Cashel. 

While  he  was  Att<miey-6enenl, 
Mr.  Perrin  effected  many  useful 
refforms.  He  abolished  grand  jmy 
jobbing,  he  closed  public  booses  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  his  report  on 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  was 
regarded  as  a  very  able  aad  most 
comprehensive  document  On  the 
death  of  Judge  Yanddeur,  in  1835, 
Judge  Perrin  took  his  seat  on  the 
Bench,  and  the  following  year  wait 
the  Munster  Circuit.  He  fre- 
quently went  it  while  I  was  on  the 
Circuit,  and  as  he  was  fond  of 
air,  kept  the  windows  open,  wbick 
was  not  always  pleasant^  fat  the 
Cork  Court-house  being  lighted  bj 
a  dome,  when  the  windowa  were 
open  the  cold  air  fell  upon  oir 
heads.  Now  that  wigs  are  worn 
by  the  Bar  it  .doea  not  so  much 
matter,  but  formerly,  when  we  bad 
not  this  covering,  we  sometiiDes 
wished  to  have  the  windows  closed. 
I  remember,  one  cold  March  daj, 
John  Sealy  Townsend  tying  a 
pocket-handkerchief  round  his  head, 
and  thus  turbaned  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  Court. 

Judge  Perrin  said,  **He  would 
not  hear  him  until  he  took  off  bis 
handkerchief." 

"  If  your  lordship  will  order  the 
window  that  is  letting  the  cold  air 
blow  down  on  me  to  be  dosed,"* 
said  Mr.  Townsend,  stoutly,  **  TJl 
take  off  my  handkerchief." 
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The  jadffe  gave  a  grant — ^looked 
at  the  window — and  then  he  said, 

"'Tie  better  for  me  to  consult 
mj  health  than  your  appearance — 
go  on,  Mr.  Townaend."* 

He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  kept  great  order  in  court.  Woe 
to  the  unhappy  spectator  who  dis- 
turbed his  tranquillity. 

When  I  joined  the  Munster  Gir- 
cnit  in  1838,  the  leaders  were  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Q.C.,  Harry  Cooper,  Q.C., 
Jonathan  Henn,  Q.G.,  and  Stephen 
Collins,  Q.C.  Mr.  Woulfe,  Q.C., 
who  for  many  years  had  been  a  very 
eminent  member  of  the  Munster 
Cireuit,  was  in  the  year  1834  ap- 

r'  ted  third  sergeant.  In  1836 
was  made  Attorney- Qeneral, 
and  in  1838,  on  tha  death  of  Chief 
Baron  Joy,  Mr.  Woulfe  succeeded 
kirn  as  Chief  Baron;  but  alas  for  the 
matability  of  all  earthly  greatness, 
this  distinguished  lawyer  had  no 
sooner  attaiped  the  distinction  of 
the  Bench  than  bodily  infirmities 
seised  him,  and,  after  a  struggle  for 
two  years,  he  died  in  1840. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Figot,  another 
leader  of  the  Munster  Circuit,  was 
Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  so 
those  1  have  named  had  the  leading 
business  of  the  Circuit.  And  weU 
were  they  able  to  cope  with  it. 
Joseph  Devonsher  Jackson  was  an 
admirable  nisi  prius  lawyer,  greatly 
i^peeted  by  all  his  brethren  of  the 
Bar,  and  by  the  public  at  large* 
Though  of  high  Conservative  poli- 
tics, no  one  ever  knew  what  his 
politics  were  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties,  or  his  inteiv 
coarse  with  the  members  of  tlie 
Bar  mess.  He  possessed  great 
fluency,  an  impreasiye  court  man- 


ner, great  sagacity  in  selecting  his 
topics  for  the  jury.f 

George  Bennett,  Q.C.,  the  father 
of  the  Munster  Circuit  in  my  time, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Cork  on 
the  20th  September,  1777,  His 
father  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1800,  and  soon 
went  the  Munster  Circuit.  He 
had  many  excellent  ingredients  for 
professional  success— considerable 
legal  knowledge,  a  clearness  in 
statement,  and  remarkable  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish.  For  many 
years  he  held  the  then  very  lucn^ 
tive  o£Sce  of  Crown  Prosecutor  on 
the  entire  Circuit,  and  the  confix 
dence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public 
oflen  caused  him  to  be  employed 
as  an  arbitrator.  It  is  said  when 
he  was  offered  to  be  made 
King's  Counsel  by  Lord  Manners, 
Chancellor  in  1822,  he  said,  '<  I'd 
rather  he  gave  a  silk  gown  to 
my  wife."  However,  he  accepted 
the  rank,  which  gave  him  legal 
standing* 

In  the  profession  one  great  cause 
of  his  success  was  his  plain,  unpr^ 
tending  style  of  addressing  juries. 
The  utter  absence  of  pretension  in 
his  mode  of  speaking,  the  un- 
adorned, conyeraational  tone  he 
employed,  ^ave  him  almost  implicit 
credence  with  witnesses  and  juries. 
Indeed,  it  seepoied  as  if  some  juries, 
after  his  statement,  were  unwilling 
to  be  put  to  the  delay  of  hearing 
his  statement  borne  out  by  wit- 
nesses, as  they  could  not  imagine 
anything  could  be  more  conclusive 
than  his  words.  Before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Munster  Circuit  adopted 
the    habit   of  wearing    wigs    and 


*  Jodgt  Perrin  held  hia  seat  on  the  Bench  for  close  on  twentj-fire  years.  I  aat  with 
Imn,  St  Ut  honae  in  Bntland  Square,  Dablin,  in  1859,  bnt  he  iras  then  hearj  and  lethargic. 
He  leagBed  hia  seat  in  I860,  and  waa  replaced  by  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitigerald.  He 
died  near  Roah,  Connty  Doblin,  on  the  7th  Dea  1864. 

t  Sergemt  Jackaon  became  Solioitor-0eneral  in  1841,  and  aat  for  many  yeara  on  ths 
Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
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gowoB  on  circuit  George  Bennett, 
in  his  dark  sbootingcoat, plaid  waist- 
coat, and  grey  or  check  trousers, 
might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a 
gentleman  farmer,  instead  of  an 
astute  lawyer,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Munster  inr. 

His  ^ood  humour  often  set  the 
Court  in  a  roar.  He  commenced 
stating  a  case  in  which  two  gentle- 
men named  Hawkes  were  plain- 
tiffs, and  a  Mr.  l^agle  was  defen- 
dant, by  informing  the  jury,  "  This 
was  a  fight  between  two  Hawks  and 
a  N  (eagle)/ 

He  told  us  some  good  stories  in 
which  an  alibi  had  been  successful. 
Some  of  these  made  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  so  I  reproduce  them 
here.  "I  prosecuted  a  man  for 
highway  robbery,  near  Kilworth,  at 
the  Cork  Assizes,  and  the  case 
looked  very  clear  against  him.  The 
man  robbed  was  returning  to  Kil- 
worth from  the  fair  of  Bartlemy, 
where  he  had  sold  a  three-year-old 
colt.     He  had  twenty  pounds,  the 

Srice  of  the  colt,  in  his  pocket,  and 
e  swore  the  prisoner  knocked  him 
down  by  a  blow  of  a  cudgel,  and 
then  tore  his  coat  to  get  at  the 
money.  When  he  recovered  him- 
self the  money  was  gone.  He 
Bwore  positively  to  the  identity  of 
the  prisoner.  The  evening  in  Sep- 
temoer  was  bright,  and  he  saw  the 
man  in  the  dock  come  from  the  side 
of  the  road,  and,  before  he  could 
defend  himself,  the  prisoner  struck 
him;  He  had  the  money — all  Bank 
of  Ireland  notes.  They  were  in  the 
pocket  of  his  greatcoat,  which  was 
torn,  as  produced  at  the  trial.  There 
was  some  corroboration  of  the  pro- 
secutor's having  sold  his  colt  for 
twenty  pounds,  his  having  com- 
plained to  the  police  next  day,  but 
they  failed  to  arrest  the  prisoner 
for  some  weeks,  until  the  prosecutor 
aaw  him  wa2kinp:  in  Patrick-street, 
Cork,  and  at  once  called  on  the 
Co  k  police  to  arrest  him.  They 
did  so,  and  the  prosecutor  at  once 


swore  information  against  him.  This 
was  our  case. 

The  defence  was  an  aUbi,  It  was 
a  singular  one.  A  respectable 
looking  man  of  the  class  of  what 
in  Ire&nd  is  called  a  itronff — that 
is,  a  responsible  fanner,  dressed  in 
a  warm  friese  coat,  corduroy 
breeches,  and  leather  gaiterd  camo 
on  the  table.  He  swore  *'  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  laid  in 
the  indictment  he  saw  the  prisoner, 
who  he  suspected  to  be  after  no 
good,  go  through  a  hedge  into  his 
turnip  field  near  Middleton,  and 
commence  filling  a  bag  with  his 
turnips.  He,  the  witness,  being 
too  stout  to  get  through  the  hole 
in  the  hedge,  had  to  go  round  to 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  field  to 
catch  the  fellow.  Though  he  made 
all  the  haste  he  could  to  catch  the 
blackguard,  the  fellow  was  too 
nimble  for  him ;  he  made  of, 
leaving  the  bag  behind  him.  He 
did  not  go  empty-handed,  however, 
for  he  stole  a  nate  garden  spade, 
which  his  landlord,  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,  made  him  a  present  of, 
and  which,  by  ill-lnd^,  he  lefb  in 
the  turnip  field.** 

"I  cross-examined  him  closely  as  to 
the  possibility  of  his  mistakine^tbe 
prisoner's  identity,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, "  but  it  was  m  vain.  The  wit- 
ness knew  the  fellow  in  the  dock 
by  sight.  He  was  an  idle,  thiev- 
ing rascal  always  loitering  aboat 
Middleton." 

The  judge  told  the  jury  "It  wm 
plain  the  prosecutor  in  the  case 
they  were  trying  must  be  mistaken. 
This  respectable  man  actually  knew 
the  prisoner  to  be  au  idle,  good- 
for-nothing  rascal.  He  could  not 
have  been  at  Kilworth  when  he  was 
stealing  turnips  and  a  garden  spade 
at  Middleton,  twenty  miles  distant. 
They  must  acquit  the  prisoner." 

The  jurv  did  ao  without  hesita- 
tion, and  the  judge  asked  ^  if  there 
was  any  other  charge  against  the 
prisoner."    On  hearing  there  was 
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not,  as  the  grand  jury  were  still 
Bitting,  bis  lordsbip  directed  the 
respectable-looking  farmer  to  go 
at  once  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
bade  the  Crown  solicitor  have  a  bill 
for  larceny  of  the  spade  ^  sent  up 
against  the  prisoner.  The  witness 
thanked  "  his  lordship's  honour  for 
gifing  him  the  opportunity  of  pun- 
ishing the  blackguard  thief  who 
^ole  the  beautiful  iligant  spade 
the  lord  gave  him  at  Castle 
Martyr,"  and  left  the  court.  But 
the  day  wore  on,  and  the  grand 
jary  were  discharged,  and  the  pri- 
wner  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his 
country  was  no  longer  in  eustodia 
/<y«,  and  walked  forth  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  clever  rogue  of  a 
vitness,  who,  of  couwe,  never  pos- 
sessed a  turnip  field  in  his  life,  but 
got  up  the  alibi  to  serve  his  friend." 

Another  case  resembled,  in  some 
points,  that  just  narrated.  The 
prisoner  was  tried  at  Ennis,  in  the 
county  of  Clare.  He  was  indicted 
^  an  assault,  with  intent  to  com- 
But  a  robbery.  The  prosecutor 
swore  **  that  he  also  was  returning 
from  a  fair  near  Kilrush,  and  when 
be  reached  a  lonesome  bit  of  the 
road,  be  was  set  upon  by  two  men, 
the  prisoner  being  one,  who  swore 
"they'd  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  did 
Bot  at  once  give  up  the  money  he 
W."  He  resisted,  and  they  com- 
0|eneed  hauling  him  and  hitting 
him,  bat  his  shouts  for  aid  brought 
8ome  boys  coming  from  the  fair  to 
bis  help,  when  the  ru£Bans  ran 
away.  He  went  to  the  police,  and 
^  took  the  prisoner  into  custody. 

O'Connell  defended  the  case,  and 
Itemember  he  cross-examined  the 
pwaecutor  very  closely  to  find  out 
v^  quantity  of  liquor  he  drank  at 
^  fcir,  but  the  man  said  "  only 
**•  Pints  of  porter — no  whisky." 
^  prosecutor)  had  a  full  view 


If  he  did  not  give  up  the 


money  he'd  blow  his  brains  out." 
The  prisoner  gave  him  good  reason 
to  remember  him,  and  he  did.  The 
defence  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other 
case,  was  an  alibi. 

The  rector  of  a  parish  bordering 
on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Clare, 
where  the  great  waves  spread  tbem- 
selvej  in  useless  rage,  and  semi 
showers  of  spray  upon  the  smootli- 
worn  rocks,  came  forward  for  the 
defence. 

He  was  a  noble,  venerable-looking 
man,  and  mounted  the  table  with  a 
step  that  showed  years  had  not 
clogged  his  activity.  He  bowed 
courteously  to  the  judge,  and  sat 
down  in  the  witness  chair  with  the 
confident  air  of  a  gentleman  master 
of  the  situation. 

His  appearance  and  demeanour 
were  striking,  and  inspired  confi- 
dence. His  clear  blue  eyes  and 
silvery  hair,  together  with  his  reve- 
rend calling,  were  enough  to  satisfy 
the  jury  he  would  tell  nothing  but 
the  truth.  O'Connell  asked  him 
the  usual  questions.  He  answered 
readily,  "  He  knew  the  prisoner  in 
the  dock.  The  prisoner  was  in  his 
service.  He  remembered  the  day 
and  hour  named  in  the  indictment, 
on  which  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  an  assault  near  Kilrush.  At 
that  very  time  the  prisoner  was 
with  bin),  twelve  miles  distant,  and 
remained  with  him  all  the  evening. 
He  never  left  his  side  from  five  in 
the  evening  until  past  ten.  Any- 
one who  swore  the  prisoner  was 
elsewhere  than  at  his  rectory  at 
seven  o'clock  on  that  evening  could 
not  be  saying  what  was  true." 

"I  cross-examined  the  clergyman," 
said  Mr.  Bennett.  *'He  told  me 
*  He  had  known  the  prisoner  many 
years.  He  (the  clergyman)  came 
to  the  assizes  without  any  applica- 
tion from  the  prisoner,or  his  friends, 
but  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as 
he  knew  the  prisoner  was  as  inno- 
cent as  a  babe  of  the  crime  where- 
with  he  was  charged.      He   (the 
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witnesB)  could  not  allow  an  inno* 
cent  man  to  suffer  for  a  crime  he 
never  committed.  The  prisoner 
was  at  work  for  him  until  late  in 
the  night  on  which  the  alleged 
assault  took  place.'  I  asked  him 
'What  work?'  He  evaded  the 
questioD,  and  refused  to  telL  I 
foied  all  I  could  to  find  out,  but  he 
was  resolved  not  to  tell,  and  the 
judge  did  not  think  it  material. 
'It  was  enough  if  the  jurj  believed 
the  witness,  as  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  in  two  places  at  once** 
The  judge,  however,  remarked  upon 
the  fact  that  the  witness  declined 
to  say  what  the  prisoner  was  em- 
ployed at,  but  his  lordship  left  the 
case  entirely  in  their  hands.  They 
at  once  acquitted  the  prisoner." 

"  Tears  afterwards,"  continued 
Mr.  Bennett,  "  I  met  this  clergy- 
man, the  witness  in  this  alibi.  We 
had  never  met  during  the  interval, 
but  once  or  twice  I  had  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  simple,  but 
most  truthful,  habits,  hospitable  to 
his  neighbours,  and  kind  to  the 
poor.  I  was  curious  to  learn  what 
was  the  cause  of  his  reticence  as  to 
the  employment  of  the  prisoner. 
Providence  had  now  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  inquiring  as  to 
the  reason  why  he  refused  to  inform 
me  of  the  duty  on  which  the 
prisoner  was  engaged.  My  reverend 
companion  knew  me  at  once,  and 
to  my  question  frankly  replied, 
'  Now  that  we  are  not  in  court,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  of  your  using  my 
confession  to  institute  proceedings 
against  me  in  the  Bevenue  Exche- 
quer, where  I  know,  Mr.  Bennett, 
your  chief  practice  lies,  I  have 
not  the  least  objection  to  tell  you 
what  the  prisoner  was  doing  with 
me  on  tlie  evening  in  question. 
JECe  was  diatilling  poteen  J* " 

When  I  joined  circuit  Stephen 
Collins,  the  Chitty  of  the  Irish  Bar, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Munster  Circuit.  Nature  evidently 
designed  him  for  the  profession  he 


had  chosen.  At  school  he  was  a 
diligent  scholar,  in  coUei^  an  un- 
wearied student,  at  the  Bar  a  most 
painstaking  and  learned  practi- 
tioner. On  the  Circuit  he  was  re- 
tained in  almost  every  case  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  cases  in  point,  his  readi- 
ness to  discuss  admissibility  of 
evidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
any  defect  in  his  adversary's  plead- 
ings showed  how  important  it  was 
to  secure  or  silence  his  advocacy. 
No  one  approached  him  in  quia- 
ness  to  except  to  the  charge  of  a 
learned  judge,  to  detect  some  weak- 
ness in  his  adversary's  proofs  en- 
titling the  defendant  to  a  nonsuit 
His  familiarity  with  th^  rules  of 
pleading,  his  promptness  at  apply* 
mg  the  rules  of  evidence,  the 
conflicts  between  him  and  hit 
singularly  gifted  brothem-law, 
Jonathan  Henn,  were  not  only 
improving  to  mark,  but  often 
amusing  to  observe.  Collins  would 
occasionally,  on  a  broiling  summer 
dav,  endeavour  to  elicit  an  answer 
to*  a  leading  question  from  some 
witness,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Henn,  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  somewhat  after 
this  fashion — 

•'  Now,  Collins,  don't  lead.  Ton 
know  such  a  question  can't  be  put 
Don't  ask  me  to  argue  every  ques- 
tion, and  the  weather  so  hot." 

It  often  struck  me,  Mr.  CoUmi 
took  as  much  pleasure  in  discussing 
abstruse  questions  of  law  as  a  foX" 
hound  in  pursuing  sly  Beynari  He 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  Uw,  and 
it  is  related  that  on  his  way  l»ck 
from  church  after  being  married, 
he  stopped  his  bride's  carriage  at » 
law  stationer's  to  buy  a  law  book, 
and  after  leaving  her  at  home  went 
to  a  consultation.  When  going  to 
the  Castle,  to  the  Lord-Lieo- 
tenant's  lethes,  he  was  seen  reading 
his  briefs.  From  his  readiness  m 
upsetting  an  adversary  on  aonje 
technical    point   he   was   thoogw 
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atber  a  sbarp  practitioner,  and  an 
necdote,  bearing  on  this,  may  be 
[uoted  here. 

When  Mr.  Pigot,  who  had  been 
slled  to  the  Bar  later  than  Mr. 
Collins,  but  obtained  bis  rank  as 
uog*d  Counsel  before  hixn,  was 
etftioed  in  a  case  with  hiro,  on  the 
juestion  of  leadership  arising,  Mr. 
Jollins  said,  "I  jrield,  mj  friend 
\dd9  the  honours*^ 

"If  he  does.  Stephen,"  wittUjr 
)b«enred  his  friend,  Mr.  Herrick, 
'  'tie  you  have  all  the  irieii.'' 

The  late  Judge  Torrens,  whenever 
ie  eame  the  Munster  Circuit,  was 
ore  to  have  numerous  exceptions 
tohi8§eldom  very  perfect  charges. 
it  the  first  town,  Ennis,  on  one 
Jccision,  Mr.  Collins  put  forward 
m  minj  objections  to  the  judge's 
ilarges  that  the  judge  got  quite 
tsitj. 

At  the  next  place,  Limerick,  the 
awlt  was  the  same.  When  the 
juyin  an  insurance  case  had  re- 
tm,  Mr.  Collins,  as  usual,  address- 
«g  the  judge,  said, — 

**Now,  my  lord,  I  have  respecC- 
hUy  to  submit  a  few  objections  to 
four  lordship's  charge,  and,  as  J 
isve  them  in  writing,  it  may  save 
time  to  hand  them  to  your  lord- 
ihip." 
To  this  Judge  Torrens  replied, — 
**It  is  really  too  late  to-night, 
Mr.  Collins,  to  discuss  them.  Tou 
«s  hand  them  in  to  my  registrar.  He 
•ill  put  them  with  the  rest  of  your 
•otaole  points,  which  if  you  per- 
•were  in  this  manner,  are  likely  to 
•ike  a  good-sized  volume  by  the 
we  of  the  Circuit." 

Mr.  Collins  answered,  **If  the 
▼Aune  comes  to  be  published,  I 
wpe  to  be  allowed  to  dedicate  it  to 
JW  lordship." 

Ttt  this  Judge  Torrens  did  not 
•MS  any  audible  reply. 

Mr.CoUins  wassagaclousand  care- 
nu.  Though  I  have  had  frequently  an 
^iwtunity  of  hearing  him  address 
V^  there  was  nothing  very  elo- 


quent in  his  speech  worthy  of 
special  remark.  His  addresses  were 
clear  and  careful  narratives,  sup- 
porting some  legal  propositions, 
which  were  ingeniously  dovetailed 
together,  so  as  to.  impress  the  jury 
with  his  view  of  the  case.  His 
appearance  was  very  prepossessing. 
Methinks  I  see  him  now,  his  youth- 
f ul  face  denoting  quick  intelligence 
— his  eyes  aided  by  spectaclea — his 
small  mouth  indicating  firmness  and 
decision.  I  rather  think  his  early 
death  was  owing  to  having  over- 
taxed a.  frame  never  very  robust. 
Often  have  I  seen  him  suffering 
•  from  rheumatic  pains,  yet  address- 
ing juries  on  circuit.  He  was,  as 
he  well  deserved  to  be,  a  general 
favourite. 

Harry  Cooper,  Q.C.,  was  quite  a 
character.  His  cranium,  bare  as  a 
billiard  ball,  his  Jewish  Cut  of 
countenance,  his  quick  black  eyes, 
his  pleasant  playful  smile,  once  seen 
could  not  be  readily  forgotten  ;  and 
then  his  flow  of  words — what  an 
avalanche  it  was — quick  as  they 
could  pass  the  lips  rolled  forth  his 
arguments  in  one  rapid  and  resist- 
less flood.  I  never  heard  anything 
like  it  Some  one  happily  said, 
^*  Cooper  had  the  knack  of  talking 
short^hand,"  but  he  defied  steno- 
graphy. No  pen  or  pencil  could 
catch  him. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
Hiliary  Term,  1806,  and  was  made 
King's  Counsel  in  1835.  He  had 
considerable  practice,  was  an  excel- 
lent common-law  lawyer,  a  good 
pleader,  and  a  safe  wnter  on  cases. 
He  had  no  small  opinion  of  his  own 
legal  abilities,  and  when  some 
member  of  the  Circuit  who  had 
received  promotion  was  mentioned 
to  him,  he  ^aid,  *^  1  have  forgotten 
more  law  ihan  ever  he  knew.  I 
have  had  a  pound's  worth  of  law 
for  every  sixpenny-worth  he  ever 
had." 

'*  Then  does  he  not  deserve  the 
more  credit?"  was  the  natural  reply; 
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**he  makes  his  sixpeniiy worth  of 
law  go  further  than  your  pound's 
worth."       -- 

On  one  occasion  some  pleas  of  his 
were  objected  to  for  prolixity,  and 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  set  them  aside,  or  to 
shorten  them. 

Cooper  was  vehement  in  defence 
of  his  pleas.  "I  defy  your  lord-, 
ships,  or  any  lawyer  in  the  hall,  to 
frame  better  or  shorter  pleas,"  he 
spluttered  forth  in  his  usual  rapid 
way. 

*'  I  think  it  may  be  done  thus, 
Mr.  Cooper,"  said  Baron  Penne- 
father,  reading  the  arerments  which 
he  considered  material,  and  omitting 
many  which  tended  to  lengthen  the 
recvird. 

**I  demur  to  your  lordship's 
pleas,"  cried  Barry,  impetuously. 
"I  demur  to  these  pleas,  and  if 
they  are  set  down  for  argument  in 
any  other  court  but  this,  I'll  under- 
take to  beat  your  lordship." 

He  was  peculiarly  intolerant  of 
interruption  while  addressing  either 
court  or  jury.  When  stating  the 
ease  for  a  plaintiff  during  the 
Cork  Assizes,  some  interruption 
took  place  from  repeated  coughing, 
so  as  to  make  Harry  lose  all  pa- 
tience. On  the  bench  sate  Judge 
Perrin,  who»  also,  was  yery  irritable 
when  the  order  of  the  court  was  at 
all  interrupted.  The  coughing  being 
renewed.  Cooper  paused,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  judge,  said, — 

"  I  wish  to  God,  my  lord,  you'd 
commit  these  two  old  women  who 
are  coughing  their  throats  out  in 
the  gallery.  1  heard  you  committed 
two  old  women  yesterday  for 
sneezing." 

Judge  Perrin  made  no  answer, 
and  the  two  old  women,  possibly 
fearing  the  fate  of  the  others,  ceased 
any  longer  to  disturb  Harry's  equa- 
nimity. 


One  of  our  most  talented 
bers,  Joshua  Clarke,  Esq.,  Q.C^  told 
me  the  following  instance  of  Coopei^« 
humanity  towards  animals : — 

"  One  evening  after  the  bar  mess 
dinner  in  Limerick,  he  and  I  strolled 
along  the  banks  of  the  Shannoa. 
We  crossed  old  Tbomond  Bridge, 
and  entered  a  dingy  region.  Cooper 
walking  very  fast.  Night  wii 
darkening  around  us,  and  I  asked; 
him  to  turn  back.  *  Not  yet,  not 
yet,*  he  said.  *  There'*  a  poor  do^ 
up  here  that's  starved.'  | 

'*  We  had  not  proceeded  mod^ 
farther  when,  with  a  yelp  of  joy,  a 
half-starved  cur  rose  from  a  door^ 
way,  and  leaped  about  Cooper,  witl^ 
vociferous  outcries  of  canine  de^ 
light.  To  my  astouidbment  and 
amusement,  he  pulled  from  hia  tall- 
coat  pockets  sundry  large  pieces  of 
bread,  and  gave  the  dog  a  pleBUfui 
meal."  • 

Of  Jonathan  Henn,  Q.C.,  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly.  Yet  he  wv 
se  intensely  devoid  of  ambition,  asd 
BO  indisposed  to  exertion,  be  re- 
mained all  his  professional  life  either 
a  member  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
or  chairman  of  the  county  of| 
Donegal,  when,  by  working  fori 
dignities,  he  would  assuredly  hare  | 
held  a  Chief  Judgeship  or  tbeSeab. 
His  legal  acquirements  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  had,  I  may  say, 
hereditary  claims  to  legal  distinc- 
tion. His  ancestor  was  Chief  Barou 
Henn ;  his  grandfiitber  a  judge  o( 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  his 
father  a  Master  in  Chancery,  « 
dignity  which  his  elder  brother, 
William,  held  for  numy  years. 
Jonathan,  when  called  to  the  bar 
in  1811,  selected  the  Connaugiis 
Circuit,  and  went  it  for  seveial 
years  without  obtaining  a  brief.  It 
is  said  he  was  so  surprised  one  mors- 
ing  as  he  lay  in  bed  by  being  tM 
that    an    attorney    with    a    brief 


*  Mr.  Cooper  died  in  May,  1841.     It  ii  mid  he  refosed  to  see  any  phjsieiaii,  vad  lart 
hit  life  tbroogh  his  obetinacy  on  this  point 
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wanted  to  see  him,  that,  believiog 
foaie  of  his  Connaught  friends  were 
plajiog  him  a  trick,  he  expressed 
so  load  a  wish  that  the  attorney 
and  brief  were  in  a  warm  place, 
that  the  attorney  withdrew  in  a 
towering  rage,  and  Mr.  Henn  was 
neither  the  recipient  of  brief  or  fee. 
When  his  brother  Wilh'ara,  who 
i  bd  been  a  member  of  the  Munster 
(Srcnit,  became  a  Master  in  Chan- 
eery,  Jonathan  Henn  changed  the 
Oonnanght  for  the  Munster  Cir- 
emt.   The  time  chosen  was  oppor- 
^tone.     Wagget,    O'Connell,    and 
O^Loghlin  were  relinquishing  cir- 
y  ant  practice,  and  soon  Jonathan 
[.Henn  was  deemed    in   oratory   a 
Ittatch  for  Stephen  Woulfe.    They 
Itcre    both     singularly     eloquent 
l^eakers,  but    very    dissimilar  in 
fwtward  seeming.      "Woulfe    was 
ril^ht  in  frame   and  rapid  in  his 
: pit,  Henn   large  in  stature  and 
Aw  in  his  movements;  both  of  easy, 
,*gnified,   and    gentlemanlike    de- 
lortment.   Woulfe'a  voice  occasion- 
«Dy  grew  harsh  and  squeaked.    "  I 
f  goke  to  them  trumpet-tongued," 
.  « laid  once  to  Harry  Cooper. 
,     **  I  beard  you,  Stephen,"  replied 
i  w  inexorable  Harry,  "  and    I'll 
;.  ••ear  it  was  a  penny  trumpet." 
I     Henn*a  voice  was  fuU-toned,  and 
■"ited  to  hb  personal  appearance, 
•d  to  his  calm,  impressive  delivery, 
^•poke  in  such  a  tone  of  judicial 
■partiality  that  a  casual  listener 
^d  have  supposed  he  addressed 
*^  jary  on  the  entire  merits  of  the 
2*^  when,  in  fact,  he  was  only 
•™»ting*his  client's  share  of  it. 
.  ^^  an  important  case  tried  in 
fag— Jagoe    V,    Hungerford — ^to 
Jjrtaia  the  genuineness  of  a  con- 
JjW  will,  brought  down  the  far- 
^Ijiorator  of  the  Irish  bar,  James 
^J**^®*  subsequently  Chief  Jus- 
*»«f  the  Queen's  Bench,  as  special 
••Jdfor  the  plaintiff,  a  lady  told 
J'*®  accompanied  several  friends 
Jben  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
^  ewmsel  on  both  sides.   I  asked 


AlA. 


her  what  she  thought  of  them. 
**  I  thought,"  she  said,  "  the  defen- 
dant must  be  in  the  right.  Mr. 
Henn  looked  mo  honest,  and  during 
his  speech  he  seemed  only  to  think 
of  his  client,  while  Mr.  Whiteside 
seemed  never  to  forget — Mr.  White- 
side." 

That  Mr.  Henn  was  indisposed 
to  undertake  severe  work  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  anec- 
dote : — 

Mr.  John  Macnamara  Cantwcll, 
a  very  eminent  solicitor  of  Dublin, 
hearing  of  Mr.  Henn's  reputation 
on  the  Munster  Circuit,  sought  his 
services  in  a  heavy  equity  cause. 
He  saw  the  leading  counsel  of 
Munster  lounging  about  the  hall, 
and,  accosting  him,  held  out  the 
brief  marked  with  a  large  fee. 

**The  case  is  important,"  said 
Mr.  Cantwell,  tending  him  the  fee, 
"  and  much  is  expected  from  you, 
Mr.  Henn." 

**  Oh !  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
Queen's  Counsel,  quietly  pushing 
back  the  hand  with  the  bank-notes, 
**  you  had  better  give  the  brief  to 
some  gentleman  who  will  attend  to 
it." 

Mr.  Henn  was  in  very  indepen- 
dent circumstances,  and  devoted  to 
the  sport  of  fishing.  Having  no 
domestic  cares — he  never  married 
— chairman  for  the  county  of 
Donegal,  with  lucrative  circuit 
practice,  and  some  private  fortune, 
he  preferred  ease  to  labour,  and  the 
sport  he  loved,  to  toil  he  disliked 
Yet  on  circuit  he  flinched  from  no 
trouble  in  mastering  his  briefs.  I 
never  found  him  wanting  either  in  re- 
ference to  facts  or  law.  His  speeches 
were  masterpieces  of  forensic  ora- 
tory, unadorned  it  may  be,  yet 
pedectly  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
clear  as  a  running  stream.  He  used 
in  his  speeches  throughout  what 
some  one  aptly  called  "the  level 
language  of  the  gentleman,"  and,  as 
an  admirer  of  his  once  said  to  me, 
•*Sir,    Mr.  Henn,  both  practically 
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and  tbeoreticallr,  is  a  gentlemaa.* 
He  rarelj  iDdulged  in  metaphors. 
Once  he  used  this  in  a  breach  of 
promise  case :  "  For  seven  long 
years  the  defendant  continued  to 
feed  the  flame  he  first  lighted  in  the 
bosom  of  this  young  lady."  He 
concluded  by  telling  the  jury,  **I 
do  not  know  any  limit  to  the 
damages  you  ought  to  give  in  this 
case,  but  the  ability  of  the  defen- 
dant to  pay  them." 

He  was  very  ready  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  evidence  at 
nisi  prius.  Quick  to  detect  leading 
questions,  and  essentially  logical  in 
his  arguments ;  the  conclusions  he 
sought  flowed  naturally  from  the 
premises  he  enunciated;  and  while  a 
leader  in  court  he  was  aflable  and 
most  agreeable  to  any  junior  of  the 
circuit. 

**  Why  were  you  not  with  us  last 
circuit  P "  I  once  said  to  Mr. 
Henn. 

'*  Because,"  he  said, ''  my  sessions 
kept  me  away,  and  you  know  sir,  I 
could  not  well  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  although  I  am  a  bird" 

When  I  first  went  the  Munster 
Circuit  in  1838,  Mr.  Freeman, 
Q.C.,  had  the  dock  to  himself,  or 
very  nearly*  He  was  a  native  of 
the  county  Cork,  and  possessed  a 
fine,  portly,  well-preserved  person* 
In  youth  he  was  reckoned  rery 
handsome.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1817,  and  shortly  after  being 
called  opened  the  pleadings  in  a 
bill  of  exchange  case  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  then  presided  over  by 
Chief  Justice  Lord  Norbury.  His 
lordship  was  at  once  fayourably  im- 
pressed by  the  handsome  junior,  and 
on  being  told  his  name  was  Freeman, 
responded,  **Tes,  I  know  the  family. 
The  Freemans  of  Castlecor,  county 
Cork."  '*  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  young  barrister,  "  you  have 
opened  the  pleadings  most  credit- 


*  The  Frtmtm't  Jowttuf,  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  aUert  of  4be  DobHn  De«i|»pen. 


ably.  I  never  heard  the  rooncv 
counts  more  fully  and  clearly  stated 
in  all  my  judicial  or  professioitil 
experience ;  and  I  hope,  like  the 
newspaper  before  me,  you'll  be- 
come a  daily  Freeman  in  mj 
court."  • 

From  the  constant  practiees  of 
wresting  the  truth  from  the  dan 
of  witnesses    usually  produced  ia 
criminal  cases  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Free- 
man's tone  and  bearing  was  more 
aggressive  than  conciliatory.    The 
approvers,    who,    in    those    dajs, 
formed  the  chief  witnesses  for  tiie  ^ 
Crown,   were  generally   vile  m\^  ' 
creants,  who  having,  perhaps,  often  " 
suggested  the  crime,  and  entrapped 
unwary  men  into  deeds  of  videnee,  i 
betrayed  them,  and  sought  to  con- 
vert the  crimes  which  they  shsnd 
into  a  me^s   for  satisfying  tlieir 
greed  for  gold.      These   hardeoed 
ruffians  met  with  no  ten<kr  merer 
when  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Free-  , 
man — unlike  the  eminent   latijw, 
the  late  B-ight  Hon.  John  Hat<it4, 
who,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
countenance  and  stolid  exprmon, 
which  nothing  could  move,  would  ; 
lead  the  unsuspecting  witness  in   1 
the    most    simple    waj  from  ooe   J 
admission  to  another,  throwing  in 
a    **just  so,"  "exactly,"  until  be 
involved  the  unwary  man  in  a  p^-  ^ 
feet  maze  of  contradictions  from  i 
which    there    was    no    means  d  ' 
escaping.  j 

Mr.   Freeman,  on  the  contnry,  j 
put  the  witness  on  his  meUk  bf  t 
his  aggressive  stylo,  and  by  sheer  ] 
force  of  lungs  dn^ged  fr(m  tbe  '^ 
reluctant  witness  what  be  soagbt  : 
for.     His  speeches  to  the  jury  were 
rather  shouted  than  spoken,  and  i& 
reference  to  which  a  witty  replj 
was  once  made  to    the  questioo, 
^Do  you  regard  him  as  a  iomii 
kwyer?" 

**  That  involves,"  replied  the  poa- 
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stcr,  •*the  verato  guettio,  whether 
roaring  be  nnsoundess  or  not.^ 

Mr.  Freeman  hardly  entered  an 
assize  town  than  the  attorneys  of 
parties  charged  witb assaults,  abduc- 
tions, Sabine  marriages — in  short, 
felonies  of  all  kinds — sent  him  in- 
structions, and  his  receipts  for  each 
circnit  were  sure  to  be  rery  consider- 
able. He  had  great  experience  of 
the  juries  on  the  circuit,  especially 
his  native  county  of  Cork,  and  he 
often  made  excel  lent  speeches  to 
evidence.  That  in  the  breach  of 
promise  case  of  Little  r.  Newen- 
ham,  tried  in  Cork  during  the 
suramer  assizes  of  1845,  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying^  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  verdict  was  £700.  Mr.  Freeman 
became  assistant-barrister  of  the 
county  of  Qalway,  and  died  literally 
in  harness.  He  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  whQe  presiding  on 
the  bench,  which  ended  fatally  in 
the  space  of  a  few  honrs. 

CHAPTEE  XVn. 

Is  the  summer  circuit  of  the  year 
1840,  for  the  first  time  we  had 
Judge  Ball  as  the  companion  of 
Sergeant  Gh'eene.  It  was  not  long 
previovisly  that  Mr.  Ball  had  been 
nised  to  the  Common  Pleas  bench 
on  the  retirement  of  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Moore  in  1839.  Judge 
Ball's  life  at  the  bar  had  been 
psBsed  chiefly  in  the  equity  courts, 
for,  though  he  went  the  Connaught 
Circuit  for  some  yeu«,  his  lucra- 
tive practice  in  Chancery,  and  espe- 
ciaiiy  in  the  Soils,  absorbed  all  his 
time.  In  1838,  when  the  eminent 
Bember  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
Mr.  Woulfe,  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Ball  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Attorney-General  for 
Irebmd.  He  represented  Clonmel 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
hit  social  talents  and  pleasing  man- 
Dttsmade  him  extremely  popular. 


He  was  a  hon  vivant^  and  so  fond  of 
society  that  he  obtained  the  sobri- 
quet of  "  Ball  and  Supper."  Being 
rather  noted  for  habits  the  reverse 
of  early  rising,  and  the  Common 
Pleas  at  this  period  having,  it  was 
well  known,  little  or  no  business, 
the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  when  told  of 
the  recent  appointment,  wittily  said, 
**  Then  the  Common  Pleas  will  be  up 
before  Ball." 

When  the  arrangements  for  equa- 
lizing the  business  of  the  common 
law  courts  brought  an  increase  of 
duty  to  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  ability  and  judicial  talents 
of  Judge  Ball  shone  brightly  forth. 
But  it  is  with  his  demeanour  as  a 
circuit  judge,  not  in  the  Four  Courts 
by  the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  we  have 
to  do. 

He  amused  us  a  good  deal. 
Whether  his  slight  experiences  of 
the  habits  of  country  life,  or  his 
desire  of  fun  prevailed,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  there  was  often  a  want  of 
intelligence  respecting  rural  affairs 
that  was  the  source  of  much  en- 
tertainment. One  day  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Q.O.,  was  conducting  the 
prosecution  of  a  number  of  men 
indicted  for  a  riot  and  assault 
committed  on  some  men  drawing 
home  turf  from  a  bog.  The  evidence 
was  that  the  men  in  the  dock  were 
engaged  in  making  a  fence  by  tho 
ro^iside.     ' 

Judge  Ball  caught  at  the  word 
and  inquired,  "What  do  you  say 
these  men  were  doing  ?  ** 

"  Fencing,  my  lord,*'  replied  the 
witness. 

**  Fencing,"  repeated  the  jnd^e  ; 
"  pray  what  were  they  fencing 
with?" 

"  With  their  spades,  my  lord." 

"Stay,  Mr.  Bennett,"  saidtheasto- 
nished  judge,  addressing  our  worthy 
father,  *'  Can  I  be  sure  of  this  ?  Is  it 
likely  the  Munster  peasants  prac- 
tise fencing  along  the  bogs,  using 


*  I  »ed  hardly  inibrm  mj  readers  that  horses  breathing  hard  are  called  roarers. 
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spades  for  foils  ?  Can  .you  explain 
this?" 

•*  Easily,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr. 
Bennett.  "  They  were  engaged  in 
making  a  bank  along  the  road.  That 
is  the  fence." 

"  Oh  !  I  perceive — a  bank ;  thank 
you.  Go  on  with  the  examination," 
exclaimed  Judge  Ball. 

It  was  related,  but  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story, 
that  Judge  Ball  was  so  much  an- 
noyed by  the  noise  of  a  mill-wheel 
close  to  the  court-house  of  Cork, 
that  he  peremptorily  ordered  the 
miller  to  cease  his  work  while  he 
was  engaged  in  disposing  of  the 
business  of  the  assizes.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  but  as  the  judge 
did  not  inform  the  miller  when  he 
might  resume  his  grinding  opcra- 
tiouB,  the  miller  remained  some 
months  idle,  and  threatened  the 
judge  with  an  action  for  loss  and 
damage  sustained,  but  that  a  liberal 
compensation  atoned  for  the  judge's 
forgetfulncss. 

Another  story  is  related  of  Judge 
Ball  that  a  half-crazy  blacksmith 
once  entered  the  assize  court  while 
he  was  on  the  bench.  The 
Huiith  was  in  a  half-intoxicated 
state,  but  managed  to  slip  past  the 
policeman  at  the  side-door,  and 
stood  near  the  dock  facing  the 
judge.  He  looked  the  very  picture 
of  an  Irish  rowdy — dressed  in  a  loose 
frieze  coat,  corduroy  breeches,  grey 
stockings,  and  stout  brogues,  while 
wearing  no  necktie,  portions  of  a 
very  dirty  shirt  wide  open  dis- 
closed a  bull  neck,  sadly  in  want  of 
the  application  of  soap  and  water. 
His  fiery  red  face,  bronzed  by  the 
heat  of  the  forge  and  the  copious 
libations  of  whisky,  was  not  con- 
cealed by  the  hat,  which,  dtspite 
the  applications  of  the  police,  the 
son  of  Vulcan  declined  to  remove, 
for  the  aforesaid  hat  and  its  brim 
had  parted  company,  and  the  crown 
teemed  disposed  to  follow  suit 

rinding  Mick  Cahill  would  not 


take  off  his  hat,  although  repeatedly 
requested  so  to  do,  the  polioemao  neit 
him  quietly  took  it  ofl^  and  the  bold 
smith,  resenting  this  as  an  insult) 
then  and  there  struck  the  constable 
and  floored  him  in  the  presence 
of  judge  and  jury.  The  scene 
which  ensued  may  be  more  easilj 
imagined  than  described.  All  the 
police  in  the  court-house  rushed  to 
execute  the  order  of  Judge  Bali, 
who  desired  the  offender  guilty  of 
such  contempt  of  court  "to  be 
brought  before  him.*' 

The  police  tried  to  seize  Mick, 
but  Mick  struck  right  and  left,  and 
at  every  blow  down  went  a  green* 
coated,  black-belted  Peeler.  The 
force  had  to  be  reinforced  before 
Mick  was  captured.  Then  he  wm 
brought,  plunging  and  "kicking  like 
a  wild  colt,  towards  the  bench.  The 
judge  bade  him  stand  on  his  feet 
to  hear  his  sentence. 

This  was  easier  said  than  done. 
It  was  done ;  and  once  more  Mick 
Cahill  stood  on  the  floor,  like  the 
monster  touching  terra-flrma.  He 
shouted  his  war-cry,  tumbled  police 
and  attorneys;  the  bar-wigs  were  not 
respected,  and  Judge  B^Jl,  fearisg 
that  this  wild  man  of  the  bellows 
and  anvil  would  invade  the  sanctity 
of  the  bench,  fled  to  the  judges' 
chamber.  The  police  asked  his 
lordship  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
were  told  to  get  him  away  as  fkst  a« 
they  could.  But  Mick  refused  to 
budge  until  he  got  his  hat*  He 
then  surveyed  it  with  a  glance  of 
affection,  put  it  jauntily  on  his  head, 
and  offered  to  fight  the  constable 
who  removed  it  for  a  pint  of  whisky. 
The  offer  being  politely  declined, 
Mick  swaggered  out  of  court,  and 
considered  he  had  acted  more  meri* 
toriously  than  otherwise. 

In  dispensing  the  hosnitalitf 
which  the  judges  extend  to  the  Bar 
on  circuit,  I  retain  a  very  grateful 
recollection  of  Judge  Ball  His 
polished  manners,  lively  conversa- 
tion, cultivated  mind— enlarged  by 
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litentare  and  travel — made  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion.  He  had 
lived  in  the  very  best  society,  both 
in  Dublin  and  London,  and,  kind  in 
disposition,  sought  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness around  him. 

A  Btninge  circumstance  took 
place  in  the  Becord  Court,  where 
Mr.Serjeant Oreen  presided.  While 
Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  was  addressing 
tbe  jury  for  the  defendant  in  the 
•ction  of  Allen  v.  Clancy,  .the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Allen,  who  sat  nearly 
;  opposite  to  Mr.  Freeman  while  he 
Vtt  speaking,  pat  out  his  tongue 
wy  offensively    at    the    learned 

COQDSel. 

^  Mr,  Freeman  no  sooner  beheld 
I  tins  than,  addressing  the  judge,  he 
Hid, "  My  lord,  this  person  has  had 
tk  presamption  to  put  out  his 
tenirue  at  me  while  I  was  addressing 
Jfce  jury  on  behalf  of  my  client." 

Mr.  Allen  immediately  rose  and 
I  «id, "  I  am  sorry  for  having  done 
t  »i  ray  lord,  but  Mr.  Freeman,  I 

t  «nk,  was " 

[ ,  Oofiirt. — ^**  I  do  think  counsel  was 
:  •iniging  in  observations  stronger 
I  Am  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
Ifnwd." 

Jfr.  Freeman, — **  My  only  reason 
w  complaining  of  the  act  is  my 
Mke  to  see  a  tongue  upon  which 
*we  is  ao  much  filth.'* 

Mr.  Allen  here  stood  up  and 
••de  some  obserTations  which  were 
wpwned  by  the  noise  created  by 
fttt  incident,  and  Mr.  Freeman 
w  proceeded  with  his  address  to 
fcjury. 

Bot  this  was  by  no  means  the 
Jj  of  the  affair.  Mr.  Allen's  son 
Pnatundly  indignant  at  the  lan- 

RQsed  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
^^(  OS  were  much    surprised 
*"0i,  at  the  sitting  of  the  court 
•jttBoming,  Mr.  Bennett,  Q.C., 
"that  a  transaction  had  just 

K™J  to  which    he  begged  to 
"•tardahip's  attention.  While 
^_  msnum  was  on  his  way  to  the 
he  was  met  by  a  young 


gentleman  named  Allen,  son  of  the^  '"*' 
plaintiff  in  the  case  before  his  loj^-^'  ^' 
ship  on  the  previous  day,  in  whic^  '  ^ 
Mr.  Freeman  addressed  the  jury  qq  * 
behalf  of  his  client;  that  thii 
gentleman  struck  Mr.  Free m ah,  , 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  tha^  ^ 
he  inflicted  the  blow  in  consequence 
of  the  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Freeman  on  his  father.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett then  asked  his  lordship  to 
direct  immediate  steps  to  be  taken 
for  redress;  that  if  his  lordship 
considered  it  not  a  case  to  be  sum- 
marily disposed  of,  the  City  Grand 
Jury  being  not  yet  discharged,  could 
entertain  a  bill  of  indictment  for 
assault ;  but  both  he  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,  consi- 
dered that,  as  this  gentleman  in- 
flicted  the  blow  in  the  street,  in 
front  of  the  court-house,  it  was  a 
direct  contempt  of  court,  more 
especially  when  connected  with  the 
words  made  use  of  by  the  person 
who  committed  the  outrage,  **  Take 
this  for  what  you  said  in  the 
cottrt  yesterday''  Both  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  Serjeant  Jackson  de- 
declared  '^  if  this  outrage  was  not 
speedily  punished,  and  an  example 
made  of  the  perpetrator,  there  would 
be  no  security  for  the  Bar  or  the 
public.'' 

Mr.  Serjeant  Greene  then  retired 
and  had  a  consultation  >^ith  Mr. 
Justice  Ball.  On  again  taking  his 
seat  on  the  bench,  the  learned  ser- 
ieant  ^aid;  "  that  Judge  Ball  and 
he  came  to  the  decitfiou  that,  as  the 
occurrence  did  not  take  place  within 
the  precincts  of  tlie  court,  he  had 
no  summary  jurisdiction." 

A  bill  of  indictnieiit  was  accord- 
ingly engrossed  and  sent  up  to  the 
City  Graud  Jury*  Mr.  Freeman 
gave  information,  and  it  >Aas  at 
once  found,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  Assizes  Mr.  Allen,  jun.,  was 
tried  before  Serjeant  Greene. 

The  indictment  contained  three 
counts*— one    charging  the  assault 
to  have  been   committed  by    the 
28 
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traverser  with  the  iutention  of  pro- 
yoking  Mr.  Freeman  to  send  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  a  duel ;  the  second 
charging  it  to  have  been  com- 
mitted with  the  intention  of  pro- 
voking Mr.  Freeman  to  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace;  and  the  third 
for  a  common  assault.  Serjeant 
Jackson  stated  the  case  for  the 
prosecution.  He  dwelt  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  the  privileges 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  and 
his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Freeman, 
had  the  honour  to  belong,  and 
maintained  that  these  privileges 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
that  neither  life  nor  character, 
nor  property  would  be  secure  if 
those  pnvileges,  so  essential  to  the 
protection  of  all,  were  to  be  invaded. 
He  characterized  the  transaction 
which  necessitated  the  present  pro- 
secution as  a  most  flagrant  outrage 
upon  these  privileges.  He  then 
detailed  the  circumstances  which, 
in  his  opinion,  called  for  exem- 
plary punishment. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  then  examined, 
and  proved  the  attack  upon  him, 
the  blow,  and  the  words  used  by 
the  person  who  struck  him.  He 
was  not  able,  very  clearly,  to  iden- 
tify the  traverser.  He  was  cross- 
examined  at  considerable  length  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Henn,  Q.O.  He 
admitted  that  Mr.  Allen,  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  case  tried,  was  an  old 
man,- '  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  in  his,  Mr.  Freeman's,  address 
t  >  the  jury,  he  repeatedly  called  hira 
**  Billy  Allen  ;  "  that  he  had  never 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him ;  that  in  his  speech  to  the 
j.ury  he  called  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Allen  "unrighteous"  and  "atro- 
cious," He  stated  to  the  jury  that 
Mr.  Allen  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract and  taken  money  with  the 
intention,  at  the  time,  of  breaking 
it;  that  these  expressions  were 
used  in  the  presence  of  the  tra- 
verser; that  he  (Mr.  Freeman) 
was  excited,  and  his  language  offen- 


sive. Another  witness  was  also 
examined,  but  did  not  directly 
identify  the  traverser. 

When  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion closed,  amid  breathless  silence 
Mr.  Henn,  Q.C.  (retained  for 
Mr.  Allen),  addressed  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  his  client.  His  sfHBech 
was,  as  usualy  a  most  able  one.  He 
denied,  in  'the  first  instance,  that 
there  was  any  identification  of  hii 
client  as  the  person  who  struck  Mr. 
Freeman.  This  being  a  criminal 
case  should  be  tried  like  any  other. 
Positive,  direct  evidence  of  thi« 
fact  was  not  given,  and  unless  tbe 
jury  were  satisfied,  upon  their  oatL% 
that  the  traverser  was  the  penon 
who  struck  the  blow  they  were 
bound  to  acquit  him.  He  lameuted 
that  this  case  had  been  put  forward 
by  Serjeant  Jackson  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  privileges  of  tbe 
Bar.  As  a  member  of  that  profes- 
sion no  man  was  more  ready  to 
assert  those  privileges  than  be. 
They,  however,  existed,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members,  but  for  tbe 
benefit  and  protection  of  their 
clients.  When  the  advocate  forgot 
the  legitimate  purpose  for  whi(A 
those  privileges  were  designed  and 
reserved,  when  he  gratified  r^tful, 
irritated,  or  yindictive  feelings  by 
indulging  in  vituperation,  he  (Mr. 
Henn),  as  a  member  of  the  Bir,di^ 
claimed  the  idea  of  sheltering  the 
individual  under  the  shield  of  tbew 
privileges.  Mr.  Freeman  hsd  ad- 
mitted that,  in  the  presence  of  thtf 
court,  and  before  this  great  county 
assembled,  he  had  repeatedly  called 
a  magistrate  of  this  county—* 
gentleman  old  enough  to  be  bii 
father,  and  with  whom  he  was  on 
no  terms  of  intimacy — by  the  deri- 
sive epithet  of  "Billy  Allen;"  that 
he  characterized  Mr.  Allen's  con- 
duct as  "  unrighteous  "  and  "atro- 
cious." Mr.  Allen  yielded  to  tbe 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  and,  goadei 
by  such  provocation,  did  what  b* 
(Mr.  Henn)  did  not  stand  there  to 
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justify.  But  was  there  no  allow- 
aDce  to  be  made  for  bis  wounded 
pride,  for  the  excitement  of  his 
teelings,  for  natural  irritation? 
Nol  All  the  allowance  was  to  be 
made  for  Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Free- 
man candidly  admits  that  he  was  so 
excited  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
self, and  that  he  indulged  in  lan- 
guage of  the  most  offensive  descrip- 
tioD.  When  Mr.  Freeman  forgot 
what  was  due  to  old  age — to  the 
tribunal  he  was  addressing — to  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
oer— when  he  forgot  what  was  due 
to  himself  as  a  gentleman,  it  is  idle 
to  call  this  the  use — ^it  wits  the  abuse 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Bar.  Mr. 
Henn  then  contended  that  the  cir- 
cumstances palliated,  if  thev  did  not 
justify,  the  course  adopted  by  the 
traverser.  He  appealed  to  the  jury 
as  Others,  and  asked  them  what 
would  they  think  of  their  sons  if 
they  £iiled  to  resent  such  insults  if 
offered  to  any  of  them.  How  would 
these  sons  feel  through  life  if  they 
permitted  their  fathers  to  be  held 
up  with  impunity  to  derision  and 
contempt?  He  concluded  by  be- 
leeching  the  jury  to  consider  and  to 
estimate  the  feelings  which  induced 
the  son  to  resent  what  he,  at  least, 
considered  was  intended  to  insult 
his  father. 

The  judge  having  charged  the 
jury,  they  found  the  prisoner 
"guilty  of  a  common  assault,  with 
a  strong  recommendation  for  mercy, 
as  the  provocation  was  so  aggra- 
vated." The  traverser  vas  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £10  and 
undergo  a  month's  imprisonment. 

The  judges  wjio  went  the  Munster 
Circuit  during  the  summer  of  1845 
were  Chief  Baron  Brady  and 
Judge  Burton.  Few  common-law 
judges  gave  greater  satisfaction 
thin  Brady  as  Chief  Baron.  His 
dttr  common  sense,  his  intuitive 
w^city  which  enabled  him  to 
Mrive  at  the  just  conclusion,  his 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 


and  the  sound  views  he  presented 
of  each  case,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  when  addressing  juries, 
and  his  friendly  manner  to  the  Bar, 
made  him  extremely  popular.  Of 
Judge  Burton  I  have  already 
spoken,  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  circuit ;  I  have  now  to  allude 
to  his  merits  as  a  judge.  He  had 
one  important  and  not  universal 
qualification.  He  was  the  most 
patient  judge  I  ever  addressed.  No 
amount  of  verbosity,  no  wearisome  - 
repetition,  no  tedious  prolixity 
could  elicit  any  reproof,  or  even  a 
symptom  of  irritation  from  him. 
He  listened  unmoved,  and  while 
he  sat,  fixed  as  the  pillar  of  the 
court,  and  as  silent,  he  watched 
with  the  clearest  intellect  and  the 
most  legal  mind  the  progress  of 
the  argument,  or  the  hearing  of  the 
case.  While  Judge  Perrin  would 
ask  some  pertinent  question  which 
always  served  to  recal  the  wander- 
ing counsel  to  the  real  point  at 
issue,  Judge  Burton  would  hear 
the  argument  to  the  end,  and  then 
his  decision  came  in  the  fullest  and 
most  judicial  style.  He  did  not 
content  himself  with  merely  giving 
his  conclusions,  he  stated  the 
reasons  on  which  his  decisions  were 
based.  He  gave  in  minute  detail 
the  arguments  or  the  objections 
on  both  sides,  and  the  cases  cited, 
distinguishing  each,  and  assigning  it 
the  proper  place  and  value  in  the 
argument. 

In  private  society,  as  when  on 
the  bench,  I  found  Judge  Burton 
simple  and  natural.  He  spoke, 
when  last  I  dined  with  him,  about 
Dickens'  novels.  "I  delight  in 
them,"  said  the  old  judge — then 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age  —  "I 
never  can  bear  to  lay  one  of  them 
out  of  my  hand  until  I  have  read 
it  through."  This  very  admission 
would,  of  itself,  denote  how  deeply 
the  judge  shared  the  sympathies  of 
the  gifted  author,  how  truly  he 
felt,  with  Dickens,  the  infirmities 
28—2 
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of  his  fellow  men.  Often  when 
sitting  on  the  bench,  where  other 
judges  affect,  if  they  do  not  feel, 
a  stem  Bhadamanthus-like  stoicism, 
Judge  Burton  has  been  seen  to 
disphij  the  common  weakness  of 
humanity. 

This  was  the  case  when  he  tried 
the  miscreants  indicted  for  the 
fearful  deed  long  remembered  in 
Tipperary  as  "  the  burning  of  the 
Sheas" — one  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  in  the  Irish  calendar.  Judge 
Burton  wept  as  he  declared  '*he 
never  heard  or  read  anything  more 
truly  pitiable  than  the  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  family.^  Mr.  Shiel, 
who  was  engaged  for  the  prisoners, 
alluded  to  this  in  the  course  of  his 
impressive  speech. 

It  fell  to  Judge  Burton^s  lot  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  after  the  jury  found 
O'Oonnell  and  the  other  traversers 
guilty  of  the  offences  charged 
against  them  in  1844,  and  here, 
when  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
the  court  on  his  old  friend  and 
circuit  companion,  he  was  deeply 
moved. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  for  me 
to  relate  that  my  presence  in  his 
company  was  the  means  of  sparing 
the  venerable  judge  the  expression 
of  popular  odium  for  having  thus 
discharged  a  most  unpleasant  duty. 
At  the  close  of  the  Cork  Assiees  m 
August,  1845, 1  was  staying  at  my 
father's  house  in  Fermoy,  and 
chanced  to  be  in  the  hotel  when 
Judge  Burton's  carriage  halted  to 
have  a  relay  of  post-horses.  He 
was  then  on  his  return  to  Dublin. 
As  he  rested  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  hotel,  I 
sat  with  him,  and  when  the  horses 
were  harnessed  I  gave  him  my 
arm  to  assist  him  down  the  steep 
stairs.  "When  we  reached  the  hotel 
door,  opening  npon  the  square  of 
Permoy,  I  noticed  a  very  consider- 
able  crowd  of  men,  chiefly  of  the 
working    class,    assembled.     They 


were  much  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  idlers  loitering  around 
the  hotel  door- way.  I  saw  my  oW 
friend  safely  ensconced  in  his  car- 
riage with  his  registrar;  the  postil- 
lion cracked  his  whip,  round  went 
the  wheels,  and  away  they  drove.  It 
was  not  until  some  time  afterwards 
I  was  made  aware  that  this  crowd 
had  collected  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  hooting  Judge  Burton  for 
having  sentenced  O'Concell,  but 
that  when  my  fellow-townsmeo  saw 
him  leaning  upon  my  arm,  the?,  out 
of  compliment  to  me,  refrained  from 
any  expression  of  disrespect.  I( 
appears  that  O'Connell  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  same  equanimity  towards 
the  old  judge  as  the  people  of  FeN 
moy.  He  no  douot  felt  more 
acutely  the  sentence,  though  why 
he  should  have  entertained  any  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  judge  I  cannot 
conceive. 

During  the  same  assizes,  when  in 
Limerick,  in  1845,  the  going 
judges,  Chief  Baron  Brady  and 
Judge  Burton,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  then  Mayor  of 
Limerick,  W.  J.  Geary,  M.D.,  to 
meet  the  Corporation  at  dinner.  It 
chanced  that  O'Connell,  who  ar- 
rived in  Limerick  with  his/rfw 
Achates,  honest  Tom  Stale,  on  bis 
way  to  Derrynane,  was  waited  upon 
at  his  hotel  by  the  mayor,  who 
invited  the  great  tribune  also. 
O'Connell  readily  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, but  on  subsequently  hear- 
ing the  judges  were  to  be  present 
—one  of  them  having  so  recently 
sentenced  him — he  intimated  to  the 
mayor  it  was  impossible  he  could  go 
to  the  dinner,  and  left  the  city. 
This  caused  quite  a  sensation.  A 
meeting  of  the  corporation  took 
place,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  moved  by  James  Kelly,  M.P. 
for  the  city,  seconded  by  Martin 
Honan,  Esq. : — 

"This  council  having  heard  with 
Borpiise  that  the  liberator  is  under 
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die  impressioii  that  the  inyitation  he 
reeeived  from  the  mayor,  on  last  Wed- 
needaj,  had  emanated  from  this  body, 
nsolVed  that  though  on  this,  as  on  ul 
other  occasions,  we  would  feel  highly 
proud  of  the  presence  of  the  Liberator, 
yet  we  deem  it  right  to  commnnicate 
to  him  that  if  the  mayor  used  the  name 
of  the  corporation,  he  did  so  without 
lathority ;  and  that  the  town  clerk  be 
instructed  to  apprise  the  Liberator  that 
we  feel  too  high  a  respect  for  him  to 
aQow  him,  for  a  moment,  to  remain 
under  such  an  impression.*' 

0*ConnelU    who  was  then  stay- 
ing at  Derrjuane,  lost  qo  time  in 


writing  to  express  his  re^^ret  at 
being  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  invitation  was  from 
the  corporation,  and  not  from  the 
mayor.  He  thanked  the  corpora- 
tion for  their  cordial  kindness,  and 
in  reference  to  a  projected  public 
dinner  to  himself,  said,  *'  Our  sole 
object  should  be  to  adyance  the 
cause  of  Bepeal,  quite  indepen- 
dentlj  of  any  compliment  to  any 
individual.'* 

We  are  told  the  matter  ended 
here,  but  it  left  some  bitterness, 
which  time,  however,  removed,* 


*  Lenehan*!  "  Hirtory  of  Limerick,'*  p.  505. 
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LOVE'S    MESSENGERS. 

Once  in  the  early  gladsome  spring, 
I  sent  my  love  a  message  true, 

And  sent  it  by  the  sweetest  thing 
That  ever  in  the  woodland  grew. 

Fresh  violets  wreathed,  my  message  bore. 
So  like  her  tender  eyes  they  shone. 

That  my  poor  heart  sigh'd  more  and  more 
When  I  their  lustre  look'd  upon. 

And  when  spring  fled,  and  roses  came^ 
I  pluck'd  one  odorous  as  her  breath. 

Then  bade  it  tell  to  her  the  same 
Old  story  of  unbroken  faith. 

But  summer  waned,  and  roses  died. 
Yet  brought  to  me  no  answer  kind. 

And  still  my  heart  though  wounded  tried 
By  floral  chains  her  own  to  bind. 
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I  call*d  some  leaves  by  aatnmn  abed, 
And  with  them  wrote—  *'  O  crael  maiden ! 

Thus  love  will  fade  when  hope  is  dead — 
Where  is  the  fruit  of  gifts  spring-laden  P  " 

Then  winter  with  its  snowdrops  came, 

And  lo!  the  love  I  thought  inum*d 
Again  sent  forth  a  latent  flame, 

Again  within  mj  bosom  bum'd! 

'  0  angel  messengers !  I  cried, 

Go  seek  a  maiden  cold  and  fair ! 
Tell  her  my  love  is  like  a  tide, 

And  she  its  only  magnet  rare  ! 

Go,  breathe  of  me  some  gentle  thought ! 
Go,  plead  my  heart's  idl  wild  nnrest ! 
A  signal  for  the  answer  sought — 
Shall  be  thy  bk>ssoms  on  her  breast* 

Oh !  joy,  leam'd  *mid  the  winter's 

Dispelliug  former  pain  and  scorn — 
At  eve  upon  her  bosom  glow 
The  snowdrops  that  I  pluck'd  at  morn  ! 

Ida. 
February,  1876. 
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Bt  ▲  Betibed  Gomstabulabt  Offioeb. 


Ik  nearlj  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Ireland,  and  the  next  parish  hut 
one  to  America,  stands  the  ancient 
town  of  Dingle,  said  to  have  heen 
t  corporate  town  in  the  time  of 
Qneen  Elizabeth.  It  contains  be- 
tveen  2,000  and  8,000  inhabitants. 
The  gitaatiou  is  isolated  and  roman- 
tic; it  has  a  good  harbour.  The 
%,  which  lies  between  the  town 
pd  the  island  of  Yalentia,  is  said 
in  rough  weather  to  be  a  type  of 
^  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  country 
irooDd  is  thickly  populated.  Three 
Diiles  farther  westward  you  come  to 
» harbour  famous  for  a  naval  en- 
S^ement  fought  some  centuines 
^;  it  has  a  noble  strand,  a 
glorious  place  for  a  gallop  when 
the  tide  is  out.  One  day  riding 
^cross  it,  I  saw  some  coins  appear- 
ing through  the  sand  ;  dismount- 
ing, I  gathered  several  pennies  of 
imes's  reign,  altogether  worth- 
less except  as  a  curiosity. 

Crotsing  the  strand  inclining  to 
^  right,  you  get  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Eagle.  Half  way  up  the 
mouutain  you  arrive  at  a  lake  about 
» mile  in  circumference,  famous  for 
^  trout,  many  of  them  with 
Sizzards  similar  to  a  chicken's. 
Although  sportsmen  have  asserted 
pt  there  is  only  one  lake  in 
weland  where  trout  similar  to  the 
Gularoo  are  to  be  found,  I  have 
«WD  numbers  of  them  with  the 
fly  at  Mount  Eagle.  Two  miles  be- 
yond  Dmgle,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town,  you  come  to  Connor 
«>Dt  the  ascent  is  long  and  tire- 


some, but  having  gained  the  sum- 
mit you  find  that  you  are  more 
than  repaid  for  your  trouble.  To 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  you  see 
Brandon  Mountain,  the  first  land 
seen  by  mariners  coming  from  the 
west.  In  the  valley,  hundreds  of 
feet  below,  are  several  lakes  stocked 
with  trout.  Descending  the  moun- 
tain by  a  road  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  another  lake  opens  to  your 
view,  the  only  one  out  of  many  in 
the  vicinity  without  fish.  It  is 
called  the  **  Pedlar's  Lake,"  from 
the  fact  that  the  body  of  a  mur- 
dered pedlar  was  found  in  it  many 
years  ago.  From  that  time,  the 
country  people  say  that  all  the 
fish  disappeared.  My  opinion  is 
that  no  trout  ever  existed  in  the 
lake,  as  on  examination  I  found 
that  it  was  pure  spring  water  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  when  the  sun 
shone  on  it  you  could  see  .the 
bottom  of  it  greatest  depth. 

From  the  isolated  situation  of 
Dingle,  anything  in  the  shape  of 
excitement  was  eagerly  sought 
after.  The  year  1848  was  ushered 
in  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 
'*  Young  Ireland  *'  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. An  insurrection  was  ap- 
prehended ;  it  came,  and  ended  in 
a  silly  explosion  headed  by  a  mis- 
taken but  noble-hearted  gentleman 
now  no  more. 

The  gentry  and  inhabitants  of 
Dingle  having  a  few  years  before, 
during  the  tithe  warfare,  suffered 
much  from  an  attack  on  the  town 
by  the  country  people,  in  which, 
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during    the  ftiiUet  a   fine   young 
woman,  daughter  of  the  insurgent 
leader,  "  General  Gloster/'  as  he 
was  caJled,  was  shot  dead  while  in 
the  act  of  waving  a  h/indkerchief 
from  a  window  and  cheering  on  her 
father*s  followers — fearing  a  similar 
outbreak  in  1848,  a  meeting  was 
convened  and  an  application  for- 
warded to  Government  requesting 
military  protection.    An  officer  was 
sent  down  to  see  what  accommoda- 
tion could  be  obtained,  and  here 
an  instance  of  mistaken  economy 
on    the  part  of  the    Government 
came  to  light.     During  the  tithe 
campaign   a    barrack  was  erected 
at  Dingle,    for  two  companies  of 
soldiers,  and  when  peaceable  times 
came,  sooner  than  pay  a  few  pounds 
head-rent,  the  entire  concern  was 
given  up  to  the  landlord,  so  that 
when  the  barrack  was  required  in 
1848  it  could  not  be  had  under  a 
heavy  fine  and  a  large  annual  rent 
The  Government  refused  to  accede 
to  the  demand,  and  in  place  of 
military    assistance,    one    of  her 
Majesty's  steamers  was   stationed 
in  the  harbour.    This  fine  vessel 
was  commanded  by  a  gentleman  I 
shall  call   Captain  Belmore,  who 
had  under  him  a  most  gentlemanly 
set  of  officers,  a  large  number  of 
fine  stout  sailors,  and  a  good  force 
of  marines;  but    gallant  as   they 
were,  many,    very  many  of   that 
famous    crew,    both   officers    and 
men,  had  to  succumb  to  Cupid. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  attentions  to  the 
strangers,  and  day  after  day  groups 
of  ladies  and  officers  could  be  met 
with  on  the  beach,  or  stroU'mg 
through  the  little  town  on  their 
way  to  Lord  "  Bertram's  "  demesne, 
or  to  the  lovely  groves  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  propinquity 
bore  its  fruit  in  due  season.  The 
commander  fell  in  love  with  the 
pretty,  amiable,  and  interesting 
daughter  of  a  Captain  '<  Hixon,**  a 


gentleman  of  property  rending  in 
the  town.  They  were  duly  married. 
The  purser,  following  the  example 
of  his  gallant  commander,  boldly 
carried  off  the  next  prize,  the 
eldest  sister  of  the  above-named 
lady.  Another  officer.  Lieutenant 
"Hawley,"  was  engaged  to  Lord 
"  Bertram's**  eldest  daughter.  Seve- 
ral marriages  took  place  between 
the  sailors  and  young  girls  of  the 
town  and  neighbouHiood,  and  all 
went  "  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,' 
when  a  change  came  over  their 
dream  of  happiness. 

One  fatal  Saturday  morning  an 
ominous  -  looking  epistle  arrived 
from  the  Admiralty  addressed  to 
Captain  Belmore,  containing  sealed 
orders  not  to  be  opene<i  until 
they  were  twenty  miles  at  sea. 
and  directing  them  to  sail  next  dar 
(Sunday). 

On  that  day,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  usual  moniing 
service,  Lord  and  Lady  Bertram 
drove  up  and  entered  the  churdi, 
acoompanied  by  their  eldest  daogfa- 
ter  and  some  friends ;  imnEiedialdj 
after  came  Lieutenant  Hawlej. 
accompanied  by  Captain  Belmofe 
and  sevei^al  of  his  brother  officers. 
Lieutenant  Hawley  and  his  af- 
fianced  were  then  united.  Tbej 
parted  at  the  church  door  with 
heavy  forebodings,  it  being  sur- 
mised that  the  vesseVs  ultimate 
destination  was  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  scene  amongst  the  sailors 
and  marines  and  their  sweethearts 
and  wives  was  of  another  character, 
grief  and  despair  were  most  audibly 
expressed. 

"  Och !  Jim,  darlin*,  eim  you 
won*t  leave  me ;  stay  at  home  wid 
your  own  Mary,  that*s  willing  to 
follow  you  all  over  the  woiid,  if  the 
captin*  would  only  let  me." 

*^  Acora,  machree,  don't  leave  me. 
Sure,  father  will  help  us,  and  the 
neighbours  are  so  kind.** 

Such  appeals  are  hard  to  stand 
against,    particularly  with  such  a 
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pretty  giil  as  Mary  certainly  ivas 
hanging  round  your  neck;  and 
although  in  Jim's  honest,  manly 
&ce  the  smile  of  hope  was  strug- 
gting  with  the  tear  of  sorrow,  yet  a 
firm  determination  to  abide  by  the 
calls  of  duty  was  eyident,  and  not- 
withstanding many  assaults  of  this 
kind,  not  one  case  of  desertion 
occurred  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
steamer  during  her  stay  in  the 
barhour  of  Dingle. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  the 
ressel  sailed  was  a  sad  one  to  many, 
but  joy  came  in  the  morning. 
About  four  o'clock  I  was  awakened 
\>j  the  booming  of  heavy  guns  in 
the  harbour ;  at  the  same  moment 
the  orderly  from  the  barracks  came 
to  my  lodgings  to  report  that  the 
steamer  had  returned  to  her  moor- 
ings. At  this  time  I  saw  numbers 
of  the  fair  sex  rushing  down  the 
street  I  immediately  got  a  boat 
and  went  on  board,  and  was  told 
bj  one  of  the  officeis  that  when 
twenty  miles  at  sea  Captain  Bel- 
more  opened  the  sealed  orders,  and 
found  that  the  order  to  sail  had 
be^  given  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  having  been  written  to  the 
Admbalty,  stating  that  the  gallant 
commander  and  his  officers  and 
crew  paid  more  attention  to  balls, 
pienics,  &c.,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  than  to  their  duty;  and 
tbat  it  concluded  by  desiring  him 
to  return  to  his  station,  and  be 
more  careful  for  the  future. 

It  must  have  grieved  much  the 
milieious  writer  of  the  anonymous 
communication  to  the  Admiralty, 
tbe  perfect  ovation  offered  to  the 
officers  and  crew  by  all  parties  on 
their  return.  I  was  indeed  glad  to 
see  Captain  Belmore  and  Lieu- 
^«Mnt  Hawley  hastening  to  their 
l«dy.love8,to  "  welcomethem  home," 
not  forgetting  honest  Jim,  the  boat- 
f^WDi  and  his  wife,  my  friend 
Mary  the  *•  hamlet's  pride,"  tripping 
*^  gpuly  along,  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  admiring  friends;    and 


eertdnly  to  me  it  appeared  a  day  of 
unmixed  happiness  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


The  town  of  Cahirciveen  is  situ- 
ated about  forty  miles  from  Tralee, 
the  county  town;  it  lies  on  the 
direct  road  to  Derrynane  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  The  road  from  Tralee  to  the 
salmon  fishery  at  Eillorglin  is  wild 
and  bleak ;  from  thence  to  Glen- 
beigh,  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
spot,  you  have  Cara  Lake,  and  the 
celebrated  McGillicuddy*s  reeks  on 
your  left  hand.  From  Glenbeigh 
you  have  mountain  scenery,  and 
every  variety  of  wood  and  water 
as  you  approach  Cahirciveen,  the 
river  forms  a  complete  estuary; 
from  Valentia  Harbour  the  tide 
runs  about  five  miles  up  the  river. 
The  town  lies  east  and  west — one 
long  straggling  street,  and  another 
leading  down  to  the  pier,  opposite 
which  at  fiill  tide  1  have  often 
watched  the  lordly  sturgeon  jumping 
several  feet  out  of  the  water,  trying 
to  escape  from  a  shoal  of  porpoises 
in  hot  pursuit. 

Two  miles  from  Cahirciveen, 
following  the  course  of  the  river, 
you  come  to  the  ferry,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  across  to  the 
island  of  Valentia,  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  a  gentleman  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  are  proverbial.  A 
visit  to  the  slate  quarries  there  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  ;  you  will 
find  the  foreman's  office  well  fur- 
nished, every  article — tables,  chairs, 
desks,  &c.  all  made  of  slate  in  the 
most  artistic  manner.  Outside  the 
harbour's  mouth  there  are  some 
curious  caverns;  one  in  particular 
a  great  curiosi^ — the  attempt  to 
enter  it,  except  in  the  calmest 
weather,  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger. 

From  Cahirciveen,  following  the 
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main  road,  a  walk  of  eiz  miles 
brings  you  to  Enagh  bridge,  over  a 
good  trout  stream.  Two  miles  fur- 
ther on  you  come  to  the  village 
of  Waterville,  adjoining  which  you 
have  a  noble  lake  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  fed  by  two 
small  rivers  at  the  head ;  from  the 
lake  to  the  sea,  it  forms  a  splendid 
trout  and  salmon  river  about  half-a- 
mile  long.  In  the  lake  there  are 
several  small  islands — one  an 
ancient  burying-place,  a  mile  from 
the  shore ;  on  it  you  find  the  ruins 
of  an  old  chapel  and  a  large  heap 
of  human  bones.  The  doorway  of 
the  chapel  is  still  in  j^ood  preserva- 
tion, and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  old  Gothic  style. 

One  day,  on  a  fishing  excnraion, 
being  near  the  island,  accompanied 
by  old  Shawn,  the  boatman,  we 
landed,  and,  as  on  those  excursions 
I  generally  brought  a  skeldi-book 
with  me,  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
ruin.  The  doorway  at  once  attracted 
my  attention.  On  the  righ^hand 
side  there  were  two  slabs  of  smooth 
stone  about  twelve  inches  square 
set  deep  in  the  wall;  on  one  of 
them  was  written  some  lines  in 
Hebrew  characters.  I  also  per- 
ceived  that  the  slab  had  been 
broken  in  two  and  newly  cemented 
all  round.  On  inquiry  of  "  mine 
ancient  brother  of  the  angle/*  as  to 
the  cause  of  it,  he  replied,  "  Ah  I 
sir,  that  is  a  story  indeed ! "  and 
casually  remarking  at  the  same 
time  **that  story-telling  was  dry 
work,  and  that  he  would  require 
another  sup  to  keep  up  his  spirits 
during  the  narrative,"  I  handed 
him  my  fiask  and  obtained  the 
following  account  from  him: — 

"  It  is  now  nearly  three  years 
since  a  furrin'  gentleman  came  to 
stop  at  Tom  Bennahy's  Hotel.  We 
all  thought,  of  course,  that  it  was 
the  fishing  that  brought  him,  but, 
as  it  turned  out,  he  was  no  sports- 
man, as  his  days  were  spent  ram- 
bling about    the    neighbourhood, 


attended  by  a  boy  who  earned  hii 
camp^tooly  sketching  all  the  old 
places.  One  day  I  come  acn>» 
him,  and  he  was  after  drawing  my 
own  cabin,  with  a  flock  of  goats  on 
the  hill  beyant;  and  what  pleased 
me  entirely,  was  to  see  the  exact 
image  of  the  woman  that  owns  me, 
who  happened  to  be  sitting  with 
one  of  the  colleens  outside  the 
door  at  the  time,  most  beautifallj 
drawn  out.  He  was  a  decent,  civil- 
spoken  gentleman,  considering  he 
was  a  furriner,  and  he  then  and 
there  engaged  me  to  take  him 
round  the  li^e  next  day  in  my  boat 
Before  leaving  he  handed  my  little 
girl  a  shilling  and  the  drawing  he 
made,  both  of  which  are  locked  op, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to 
your  honour  any  time  you  please. 
He  then  told  me  to  be  sure  not  to 
keep  him  waiting,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

*'  The  morning  came;  we  started 
early.  Passing  the  island  we  landed. 
He  sat  on  hb  stool  opposite  that 
stone  for  a  good  two  hours,  looking 
from  a  book  he  had  to  the  stone, 
and  from  the  stone  to  the  book.  All 
at  once  he  said  to  me,  '  Shawn,  1 
must  have  that  slab.  Let  us  returu 
now.  You  come  here  to-morrow, 
carefully  loosen  it  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  removed,  then  meet  me 
beside  the  bridge  after  dark  with 
the  boat;  we  wUl  then  comeo?er 
for  it,  and  you  shall  have  a  guinea 
for  your  trouble.'  I  did  not  like 
the  business,  and  I  tould  him  so, 
as  it  might  not  be  lucky  to  meddle 
with  such  things,  more  betokeu 
removing  them  altogether.  He  then 
said,  *You  shall  have  two  guineas.' 
This  was  sore  temptation,  yonr 
honour,  and  I  agreed  to  it. 

*'The  next  day  I  rowed  across 
as  if  fishing,  for  if  the  neighbours 
knew  what  I  was  about  Td  be 
drownded  at  once.  I  loosened  the 
slab  after  a  deal  of  worit,  and 
attended  at  the  bridge  as  ordered. 
We  crossed    over,  the   stone  was 
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carefdllj  remoTed,  and  the  gentle- 
man  wrapped  it  in  a  large  scarf  he 
bai  We  got  into  the  boat.  I  was 
greatlj  frightened,  and  began  to 
tremble  all  over,  and  to  this  day 
am  sore  and  sartin  that  I  heerd  the 
Sdoad  of  many  voices  speaking  in 
bw  mutterings  all  around  me,  and 
Ido  think  that  the  gentleman  heerd 

ithem  too,  as  his  teeth  were  knock- 
iog  agfdnst  each  other  in  his  head. 
We,  however,  crossed  in  safety.  The 
[  moment  we  arrived  at  the  landing- 
I  place  he  got  out>  carrying  the  stone; 
\  be  had  scarcely  landed  when  he 
■  ilipped  and  fell,  breaking  his  leg 
tod  the  stone  at  the  same  time. 
I    "I  got  help  and  carried  him  to 
L  the  hotel,  taking  care  of  the  stone, 
*  hanng  secured  it  well.     The  poor 
[  jentlttnan  was  taken  all  manner  of 
<tre  of,  and  the  best  of  doctors  got 
frnn  all  parts  round  about.    In  the 
doming  he  sent  for  me,  made  me 
ick  the  door  aud  draw  a  chair  to 
:  ^  bedside ;  he  then  said  to  me, 

*  Shawn,  we  have  done  wrong.  I 
hd  another  warning  after  you  left 
*e  last  night.  1  heard  whisperings 
^  the  room,  sometimes  in  one 
)l>ce  and  sometimes  in  another. 
60  over  and  see  if  the  stone  re- 
nins as  you  left  it*  I  was  so 
%itened  when  he  said  this  that  I 
••iW  hardly  look  at  it.  There  it  was 
■w  enough  lying  flat  on  its  back, 
f*d  the  scarf  gathered  all  round 
JlJike  the  frame  of  a  picture; 
**uig  left  it  the  night  before  care- 
J%  wrapped  up  in  the  scarf, 
'fen  I  turned  again  to  the  bed  I 
Wt  as  if  I  had  committed  some 
P8at crime;  and  the  poor  gentle- 
*«tt-Hnore  betoken,  1  think  he  was 

•  Beosian — was  looking  pale  as  a 
8^«t,  •  Shawn,*  he  said  to  me,  in  a 
*>fj»lened  voice,  *  take  back  the 
•»e  carefully ;  get  the  best  work- 
JJIJ^Joa  can  to  restore  it  to  its 
Py  and  cement  it  properly.*  And 

a  purse    from    under    his 
*  There,'  he  said  *  are  three 
for  you.' 


"  You  may  be  sure,  your  honour, 
that  I  lost  no  time  about  it,  as  to 
this  day  I  feel  sartain  sure  that  I 
was  haunted  until  all  was  finished. 
J  shall  never  forget  the  happy  look 
the  poor  gentleman  gave  me,  and 
how  the  colour  came  back  to  his 
face  when  I  told  him  all  was  right. 
It  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that 
he  began  to  mend  from  that  night 
out,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month 
was  well  enough  to  be  removed  in 
a  carriage  to  Killarney,  where  he 
remained  at  Finn  s  hotel  until  he 
was  quite  recovered.  He  was  al- 
ways strange  in  his  manner,  and 
never  took  up  with  the  quality,  but 
if  he  met  a  poor  man  on  the  road 
would  walk  a  mile  or  so  with  him, 
asking  him  in  his  own  queer  way 
all  manner  of  questions.  He  often 
said  how  very  sorry  he  was  not 
being  able  to  speak  Irish,  but 
seemed  to  like  to  hear  it  spoken. 
We  were  sorry  for  what  happened 
him,  and  he  gave  us  all  something 
to  talk  about  for  many  a  long  day 
afterwards.** 

Shawn  having  finished  his  story 
and  the  contents  of  the  flask  at 
the  same  time,  he  poured  the  few 
drops  that  remained  on  the  grass, 
as  he  said,  for  the  fairies,  and  we 
hurriedly  prepared  to  leave  the 
island,  as  we  heard  the  cry  of 
the  Eeeners  attending  a  funeral 
coming  across  the  lake.  The  body 
was  in  the  first  boat.  At  some 
distance  behind,  in  two  boats,  came 
the  Keeners,  wearing  long  cloaks 
and  hoods.  Tlien  followed  friends 
and  relatives.  It  was  a  lovely  sum- 
mer's day;  the  water  was  quite  still, 
and  as  the  sound  of  the  plaintive 
strains  rose  and  fell  on  my  ear,  ac- 
companied by  the  measured  stroke 
of  the  rowers,  I  thought  I  had  never 
heard  anything  more  sublime  and 
soul-stirring. 

The  catastrophe  in  Shawn*a  story 
is  not  singular  in  its  results  from 
similar  causes.  I  have  known 
several  cases  in  which  trouble  and 
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misfortune  followed  those  who  hare 
wilfully  destroyed  or  taken  aw^y 
things  belonging  to  ancient  re- 
ligious houses ;  at  least,  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends  attributed  it  to 
that  cause. 


Thb  flourishing   town    of  

is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest 
counties  in  Ireland.  It  was,  and  I 
am  sure  still  is,  a  place  renowned 
for  hospitality,  fine  girls,  and  lots 
of  good  fellows,  not  over  refined, 
indeed,  and  inclined  to  be  a  little 
boisterous  after  the  sixth  tumbler, 
but  in  the  main  good  fellows. 
Here  a  man  having  some  discretion 
might  pass  his  time  agreeably 
enough,  the  only  drawback  being 
an  occasional  faction  fight,  with 
showers  of  paving-stones  in  the 
streets,  varied  by  a  clattering  of 
shillelaghs  and  the  whack  !  whack  ! 
as  some  hero  was  laid  low.  Market 
days  were  often  chosen  by  two 
rival  factions  to  decide  an  old 
quarrel,  the  only  knowledge  the 
opposing  parties  had  of  its  origin 
being  a  tradition  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  perhaps  for  gene- 
rations ;  but  it  is  easy  to  find  cause 
for  a  scrimmage  where  people  are 
pugnaciously  inclined,  and  '*  en- 
tirely blue-mouldin'  for  want  of  a 
batin." 

This  unfortunate  state  of  things 
has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  the  pre- 
sent [generation  assumed  a  more 
civilized  aspect 

It  is  now  several  years  since  I 
was  quartered  in  the  town  alluded 
to.  Agrarian  outrages  were  then 
rife.  Scarce  a  night  passed  that  the 
constabulary  were  not  roused  from 
their  beds  with  tales  of  slaughter. 
Landlords,  agents,  Uthe  proctors, 
Ac,  all  got  it  in  their  turn,  as  their 
names  were  placed  on  the  black 
list  for  some  real  or  imaginary  act  of 
oppression.    Thank  God,  a  better 


order  of  things  now  exists,  the  law 
is  more  open  for  redress,  and  both 
parties,  landloi-d  and  tenant,  are 
more  inclined  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cisions. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  in 
early  summer,  in  the  year  183-, 
that,  fully  accoutred  for  a  day's  fish- 
ing, I  left  the  to\m,  and  proceeded 
along  a  beautiful  and  romantic  road 
leading  to  the  Glen  of  Wateilow. 
After  a  smart  walk  of  about  three 
miles  I  commenced  ascending  the 
mountain  that  led  to  the  glen. 
Having  gained  the  top,  I  found  the 
descent  at  the  other  side  much 
more  difl&cult;  the  quantity  of  brush- 
wood and  large  trees,  and  the 
steepest  parts  of  the  road  covered 
with  loose  stones  rendering  it  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  Half  way  doim 
the  mountain  I  passed  a  ruined 
house ;  its  look  of  desolation,  m 
the  utter  loneliness  of  the  placcj 
struck  me  most  forcibly,  andj 
thought  at  the  time  that  there  w 
something  sinister  in  the  look  « 
one  of  ite  gables,  so  strange  and 
weird-looking. 

As  I  descended  towards  the  river, 
the  entire  panorama  opened  to  m| 
view;  the  glen  itself,  extending  for 
miles,  the  beautiful  trout  stream 
flowing  through  its  centre;  the  low 
range  of  hills  covered  with  trees  «Qa 
shrubs  on  one  side,  and  the  noblfl 
range  of  the  Gaul  tee  Mountains  «i 
the  other,  formed  a  most  delighl^ 
prospect.  Alas  I  could  I  now  Iw 
on  it  with  the  same  feelings  I  did 
on  that  morning?  No !  the  recol- 
lection of  a  horrid  murder  perpe- 
trated close  to  the  spot  where  l 
commenced  fishing  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after,  and  the  circmn- 
stances  attending  it,  are  too  strong 
impressed  on  my  mind  ever  to  w 
effaced 

I  spient  a  most  charming  daj, 
had  excellent  spoil,  and  theUro" 
passed  pleasantly  until  the  length 
ened  shadows  reminded  me  « 
the  distance  I  had  to  travel    l» 
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evil  name  attached  at  that  time  to 
the  locality,  and  mj  being  a  perfect 
stranger,  all  combined  to  induce  me 
to  hasten  my  departure.  I  set  out 
on  my  journey  homeward,  but  it 
was  not  fated  that  I  should  leave 
the  fiiiry  glen  that  night.  I  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river  when  I 
met  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  middle 
giae,  benevolent  and  kindly  looking, 
fle  was  dressed  in  shooting  coat, 
smalls,  and  leggings.  From  his 
general  appearance  I  should  have 
taken  him  for  a  gentleman  farmer, 
or  agent  on  some  estate.  My  last 
nrmise  was  correct.  He  saluted 
me,  asked  me  had  I  good  sport, 
looked  at  my  basket,  and  compli- 
Dented  me  by  saying  '*  that  it  was 
the  hest  day's  fishing  he  had  ever 
faown  on  the  Waterlow  river." 
He  asked  my  name,  and  when  I 
told  hira,  said,   "  Oh  1   you    have 

lately  come    to .     Do  you 

bow  that  you  have  five  miles  of 
the  worst  road  in  the  county  to 
travel,  and  the  very  worst  hour  you 
eotild  choose  for  it  ?  My  name  is 
Hall;  lam  agent  over  this  property. 
My  house  is  close  by ;  come  back 
with  me.  We  are  to  have  a  late 
iinner;  stop  to-night,  and  you  can 
ntum  home  in  the  moming.** 

The  invitation  was  given  with 
8oeh  kindness  of  manner  that  I 
freely  accepted  it.  A  few  minutes' 
walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  where 
1  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hall  and 
the  family,  and  from  them  received 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  The 
eldest  daughter  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  a  rich  brunette ;  a  face  essen- 
tiallv  Irish;  dark,  gem-like  eyes 
shaded  by  long  lashes,  which  in 
wpoae  actually  rested  on  her  cheek ; 
a  faultless  figure,  and  a  kind  heart. 
She  played  and  sang  well.  I  was  a 
bachelor  in  those  days,  and  during 
ow  first  quadrille  actually  fell 
^ply  in  love ;  but,  alas  for  the 
nncerlMnty  of  all  things  here 
Wow!  after  the  following  morning. 


except  on  one  melancholy  occasion, 
I  never  again  saw  Miss  Hall.  The 
family  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
country. 

I  spent  a  delightful  evening. 
•  When  the  ladies  retired,  Mr.  Hidl 
and  I  sat  down  to  a  game  of  back- 
gammon and  a  glass  of  real  moun- 
tain dew.  We  separated  for  the 
night.  I  slept  soundly  until  called 
by  mine  host  next  morning.  We 
all  met  at  breakfast.  I  lingered 
there  as  long  as  politeness  would 
allow  me,  received  a  kind  farewell 
at  parting,  and  a  gener  i.  invitation 
to  the  house  whenever  the  calls  of 
duty  permitted.  Mr.  Hall  accom- 
panied me  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  river.  Weparted  with  every  kind 
feeling  on  both  sides ;  it  was  o*  r 
first  meeting,  and  it  was  fated  to  be 
our  last. 

I  reached  my  quarter  t  cfely,  and 
found  my  landlady,  a  kind  old  soul 
who  had  in  vain  exerted  her  in- 
fluence to  prevent  my  excursion  to 
the  glen,  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. She  had  just  returned  from 
the  barrack,  insisting  on  a  party 
being  immediately  sent  out  to  look 
for  me.  However,  having  presented 
her  with  the  contents  of  my  hasket 
and  related  my  adventures,  she 
became  quite  reconciled  and  happy; 
taking  care  not  to  inform  her  of  a 
half  promise  I  made  Mr.  Hall  to 
dine  there  on  the  following  Tues- 
day. 

The  next  morning  I  was  speaks 
ing  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at 
his  office,  and  relating  an  account 
of  Mr.  Hairs  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, when  we  were  startled  by  the 
noise  of  a  horse  galloping  and 
being  pulled  up  short  at  the  door. 
The  bell  rang  violently,  immediately 
a  servant  rushed  in,  and  without 
waiting  to  be  questioned,  exclaimed, 
'*  Oh  1  gentlemen,  poor  Mr.  Hall  is 
shot." 

I  cannot  describe  my  feelings; 
they  were  those  of  sorrow  and. 
indignation.    The  entire  available 
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force  were  at  once  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  scene  of  the  marder.  I 
wished  to  have  the  party  divided 
and  sent  different  roads,  one  by  the 
mountain  road,  the  other  by  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  head  of 
the  glen.  Had  my  suggestion  been 
adopted  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  murderers  would  have  been 
captured,  as  it  was  proved  that  im- 
mediately afler  the  murder  they 
took  possession  of  a  farmer's 
house  ;  there  were  no  inmates  but 
the  farmer— an  aged  man — his 
daughter,  and  a  servant.  The 
ruffians  had  to  get  refreshments 
such  as  the  place  afforded.  They 
tl  en  barricaded  the  door;  two  of 
them  threw  themselves  on  a  bed, 
the  other  with  a  loaded  gun  kept 
guai'd,  and  in  his  turn  got  a  rest. 
Matters  remained  so  until  night, 
when  the  assassins  departed  in  the 
iirection  of  the  Gaul  tee  Mountains. 
The  farmers  daughter  told  me 
afterwards  that  had  she  observed 
any  police  passing  she  would  have 
given  the  alarm,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  she  might  have  incurred 
by  doing  so. 

I  speak  from  experience,  and  say 
that  no  magistrate  should  have  the 
power  to  counteract  the  order  of  an 
officer  of  the  force  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  men  en  route  to  the 
scene  of  an  outrage;  the  officer's 
duty  compels  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  by-roads  and 
mountain  passes  in  his  district,  of 
which  the  stipendiary  can  have 
little  knowledge. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  proceeded  to  the  sad 
scene.  On  arriving  there  I  found 
the  door  open.  I  dismounted  and 
entered.  The  first  person  I  saw  was 
Miss  Hall,  who  was  moaning  and 
sobbing.  On  perceiving  me  she 
screamed  and  pointed  to  the  par* 
lour  door.  I  entered,  and  there  I 
saw  my  poor  friend,  stretched  dead, 
lying  on  the  very  table  at  which  I 
had  sat  in  social  converse  with  him 
and  his  bereaved  family  only  a  few 


hours  previously.  His  coat  and  vest 
were  off.  I  opened  his  shirt,  and  in 
a  space  that  might  be  covered  by 
the  hand  there  were  five  ballet 
wounds  right  over  the  region  of  the 
heart.  I  also  observed  that  he  had 
a  severe  contusion  under  one  of  his 
eyes.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hall  on 
that  fatal  morning  left  his  house  at 
an  early  hour  and  proceeded  to  a 
wood  about  half-a-mile  distant,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  work- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
timber.  About  eight  o'clock  he  sat 
down  on  a  tree  that  had  been  felled 
to  read  a  newspaper,  when  one  of 
the  workmen  came  up  and  told  him 
that  three  black  boys  (armed  men 
with  crape  over  their  faces) — in 
fact,  hired  assassins — were  coming 
out  of  the  wood  towards  him.  Mr. 
Hall  got  up  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted. 

•*  We  want  you,"  said  one  ruffian ; 
"  we  have  been  looking  for  you  a 
long  time ;"  at  the  same  time  strik- 
ing him  with  the  butt  of  his  gun 
under  the  eye,  knocking  him  down. 
He  then  put  the  gun  to  his  breast 
and  fired,  killing  him  instantly. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  this  foul 
deed  was  perpetrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  forty  workmen,  employed 
by  deceased,  and  the  murderers 
left  the  spot  unmolested  ? 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
magistrates  and  others  next  day. 
They  offered  a  reward  of  £500,  the 
Government  offered  £1,000;  bat 
although  the  proclamation  was  re- 
newed ten  years  after,  from  that 
day  to  this  no  clue  has  been 
obtained  to  the  murderers  or  their 
employers,  nor  could  any  deed  of 
poor  Halls  ever  be  brought  to ligbt 
to  account  for  his  having  come 
under  the  ban  of  their  accorsed 
system  of  assassination. 


The  city  of  Kilkenny,  associated  ts 
it  is  with  so  many  recollections  o 
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my  boyhood,  is  often  present  to  my 
ihoaghts. 

What  Kilkenny  man  who  has 
passed  the  grand  climacteric,  does 
not  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
departed  glories  of  his  city ;  the 
kind  and  friendly  feeling  existing 
at  that  tune  between  all  parties ;  the 
Kilkenny  hunt  club;  their  splen- 
did meet,  second  to  none ;  their  an- 
nual ball,  attended  as  it  invariably 
yma  by  die  Slite  of  the  adjoining 
counties ;  the  beautiful  little  theatre 
on  the  Parade,  with  the  well-chosen 
scroll  over  the  drop  scene,  "  Whilst 
we  smile  we  sootlie  affliction ;"  the 
GeDtlemen*s  plays,  as  they  were 
styled,  held  annually  for  six  weeks, 
in  which  the  male  performers  were 
all  gentlemen  of  the  county  and 
city,  the  stars  of  the  gentler  sex  the 
iDcomparable  Miss  O'Neill  (after- 
wards Lady  Beecher),Miss  Stephens, 
and  many  others;  the  delightful 
reunions  in  the  green-room  after 
^  the  performance,  so  different  from 
the  nanner  in  which  society  is  con- 
stituted now-a-days ;  it  was  free 
from  that  species  of  jealousy  now 
so  common  that  causes  some  men 
of  low  origin  to  think  they  can  best 
show  their  independence  by  rude- 
ness and  affected  contempt  for  the 
company  they  are  in  fact  only 
tolerated  in. 

Many,  I  should  say,  remember 
the  performance  of  Julius  Casar, 
and  ^e  gentleman  who  earned  for 
himself  that  sobriquet  by  his  inimi- 
table acting.  I  was  present  one 
iiigbt  at  the  theatre ;  the  play  was 
the  "  Gamester."  Mr.  Ruth  s  family 
occupied  a  stage  box.  He  appeared 
in  that  character ;  and  in  the  last 
scene  where  he  takes  poison  and 
dies,  a  fearful  scream  was  heard 
from  the  box,  and  Mr.  Ruth's 
daughter  fell  insensible;  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  on  being  brought  out 
she  quickly  recovered,  and  for  some 
time  hung  weeping  on  her  father's 
neck. 
I  wgret  to  say  in  a  jear  or  two 


afterwards  we  Ic 
Many  circumstanc 
that  time;  failure 
other  matters  oblig 
give  up  in  a  great 
hounds,  &c.,  and 
died  away  the  the 
sarily  sold.  It  was 
the    Gentlemen's 

theatre  was  occupied ;  at  inten^als 
select  companies  from  London  and 
Dublin  would  take  it  for  a  season. 
My  opinion  is,  whatever  others  may 
think,  that  a  theatre  properly  con- 
ducted and  well  supported  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  prosperity  of  a  town. 
I  do  not  mean  to  coenvy  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  clobing  of  the 
theatre  tliat  trade  became  so  bad  in 
Kilkenny  at  that  particular  time, 
but  so  it  happened. 

There  are  many  beautiful  walks 
in  and  around  the  city — the  canal 
walk,  the  Lacken,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nore ;  the  Parade,  where 
a  military  band  performed  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  my  day  ;  and 
several  others,  including  the  College 
Park,  which  I  understand  is  now 
open  to  the  public;  but  queer 
things  are  happening  every  day. 
In  my  school  days  it  was  altogether 
used  by  the  scholars  ;  we  numbered 
in  Dr.  Callaghan's  time  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  He  unadvisedly 
published  pamphlets  against  the 
Bible  Society,  and  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  after,  his  school 
dwindled  down  to  half  that  number; 
he  consequently  resigned. 

The  tourist  from  Kilkenny  would 
be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble  by  a 
walk  of  four  miles  along  the  river 
side  to  Sheastown,  and  on  to  Den- 
roches  cottage— an  enchanting  spot 
in  fine  weather,  the  grounds  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  and  after  luncheon 
in  the  summer-house  you  have 
splendid  trout  streams  to  Bennett  s 
bridge,  and  on  to  Nevilles  of  Anna- 
mult.  A  visit  to  Kilkenny,  with  its 
fine  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice's, 
the  ruins  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  its 
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many  historical  traditions  connected 
with  the  wars  between  the  Butlers  and 
Desmonds,  was  most  interesting.  In 
their  last  battle  theEarl  of  Desmond 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ; 
he  was  being  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  the  enemy 
into  the  castle — *•  Where  is  the  great 
Earl  of  Desmond  now  ?  "  said  one 
of  the  latter.  •*  Where  he  ought  to 
be,"  said  the  brave  old  Earl — **  on 
the  necks  of  the  Butlers."  Kil- 
kenny was  often  visited  by  anti- 
quarians, literary  men,  and  other 
celebrities.  Passing  over  John's 
bridge  one  day,  I  saw  an  open 
carriage  followed  by  a  number  of 
people,  coming  towards  me.  Seated 
in  the  carriage,  to  my  great  delight 
I  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Tommy  Moore,  and  Lady 
Morgan.  I  followed  the  carriage 
until  it  stopped  at  Bice  and  Walsh's 
Hotel,  Patrick  Street,  where  they 
were  saluted  with  hearty  cheers. 

I  must  now  mention  another 
name,  a  Kilkenny  man  much 
esteemed— John  Banim,  author  of 
'*.Talesof  the  O'Hara  Family."  His 
father  kept  a  fishing-tackle  shop  in 
Johu  Street.  I  purchased  my  first 
troutrod  from  him,  and  my  flies 
from  Peter  Sinnot,  said  to  be  the 
best  fiy-tyer  in*  Ireland  at  that  time. 

I  must  not  forget  another  cele- 
brity well  known  as  a  teacher  of 
English,  two  years  widi  whom  was 
quite  sufficient  to  ground  a  lad  well 
in  the  English  language,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  commencing  his 
classical  education.  George  Charles 
Buchanan  was  a  character  in  his 
way.  Methinks  I  see  him  now — 
rather  above  middle  size,  a  deter- 
mined look,  wore  spectacles,  a  green 
frock,  and  Hessian  boots.  He  wrote 
a  spelling-book  much  thought  of ;  it 
contained  useful  words,  not  those 
ridiculous  long  Greek  and  Latin 
compounds  as  given  out  at 
spelling-bees.  The  domine  sat 
at  a  high  desk  in  the  centre  of  the 
schoolroom ;  that  desk  contained  a 


cat-o'-nine-tails — a  hazel  stick  with 
nine  pieces  of  whipcord  attadied, 
and  three  knots  on  each.  He  was 
never  known  to  punish  a  boy  with- 
out first  making  use  of  the  words, 
"  Advance,  my  youth."  I  have  seen 
the  cheek  of  lads  pale  at  the  sound, 
more  than  one  of  whom  has  since 
*'  mounted  the  imminent  deadly 
breach.**  I  felt  at  the  time  that  he 
punished  rather  severely— peace  to 
his  ashes !  Many  a  time  have  I  got 
under  cover  at  the  Lacken  side  of 
the  river  and  thrown  stones  at  him 
as  he  took  his  evening  walk  at  the 
other  side.  I  could  just  see  him 
shaking  his  gold-headed  cane  at 
me.  I  never  hit  him,  neither  did  I 
ever  mean  to,  although  having  re- 
ceived many  a  hard  hit  from  him. 

I  may  here  mention  a  few  names 
of  Kilkenny  men  of  the  day,  the 
life  and  soul  of  kindness,  hospi- 
tality, and  good  fellowship.  Denny, 
Arkwright  (the  evergreen),  O'Ryan, 
Helsham,  the  Keoghs,  the  Ander- 
sons, Purcell,  Carpenter,  Butler, 
Madden,  Temple,  the  brothers  Ed- 
monds,  &c.,  where  are  those  friends 
of  my  youth  ?  AJas  !  echo  answers, 
where  ? 

Kilkenny,  I  regret  to  say,  with  all 
its  beauty  and  historical  remhiis- 
eences,  has  not  escaped  having  its 
name  associated  with  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  foul  murder,  done  both 
in  city  and  county. 

There  are  two  bridges  in  John 
Street;  one  spans  the  Nore,  the 
other  a  large  mill-race  lower  down 
the  street  A  few  yards  beyond  this 
small  bridge  there  is  a  lane,  at  the 
head  of  which  there  was  formerly  a 
barrack.  The  military  had  been 
only  recently  removed  to  their 
new  quarters.  During  the  time 
it  was  occupied  as  a  military 
post  a  sentinel  was  always 
stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lane ;  an  old  sentry-box  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  after  the  soldien 
had  left,  and,  strange  as  it  maj 
appear,  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
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the  means  of  bringing  to  justice 
the  perpetrators  of  a  most  dastardly 
and  barbarous  murder. 

A  respectable  man  named  Rjan, 
&  barm  manufacturer,  residing  in 
die  city,  vr&s  returning  to  his  home 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  was  stopped  on  the  small  bridge 
by  two  soldiers,  who  with  threats 
demanded  his  money.  '^  Ah  !  *'  said 
he,  *•  I  know  you  both;  I'll  tell  the 
colonel  in  the  morning."  The 
moment  he  said  that  it  was  all  up 
with  him. 

"  That  you  shall  never  do,"  said 
one  of  them,  and  quickly  drawing 
his  bayonet,  drove  it  through  the 
unfortunate  man's  body;  he  then 
stooped,  caught  him  round  the 
waist,  and  threw  him  over  the 
bridge  ;  a  heavy  flood  being  in  the 
river  the  body  passed  through  the 
slaice  gates  below  the  town  into 
the  main  river,  and  was  not  found 
for  six  weeks  after,  four  miles  below 
Kilkenny. 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  an 
unfortunate  outcast  who  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  sentry-box  overheard 
the  words  that  passed,  and  saw  the 
murder  committed.  She  knew  the 
two  men,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
departed  she  ran  to  the  chief  con- 
stable's house  and  told  him  her 
tale  of  murder.  At  parade  hour 
next  morning  she  was  brought  to 
the  barrack,  and  at  once  identified 
the  murderers.  •  One  of  them, 
named  Hunter,  was  an  Englishman ; 
the  other  was  an  Irishman  named 
Healy.  I  was  present  at  their  trial 
4e  following  assizes.  Hunter  was 
acquitted  and  Healy  found  guilty, 
and  as  Hunter  was  leaving  the  dock, 
Healy  turned  round  to  him  and 
8wd,  V  Hunter,  you  are  acquitted 
and  I  am  found  guilty,  and  you 
blow  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child 
iinbom."  Hunter  was  escorted  to 
the  barrack  by  a  corpoml's  guard, 
the  buttons  were  cut  off  his  coat, 
the  facings  torn  off,   and  he  was 

then  drummed  out  of  the  barrack 


gate.  A  crowd  had  assembled,  and 
it  appearing  to  the  colonel  that  pre- 
parations had  been  made  outside  to 
give  Hunter  such  a  warm  reception 
that  the  hangman  would  for  ever  be 
spared  any  trouble  on  his  account, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  back 
and  confined  in  the  black-hole  until 
a  fitting  opportunity  occurred  to 
have  him  removed. 

Healy  was  hanged  m  forty-eight 
hours  after  his  sentence;  he  had 
to  walk  from  the  county  gaol  to 
Gallows  Green,  the  place  fixed  on 
for  his  execution,  and  necessarily 
had  to  pass  the  spot  where  the 
murder  was  committed. 

The  general  impression  at  the 
time  was  that  the  girl  made  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  actual  murderer ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  my  own  impression 
is,  that  neither  of  the  parties  should 
have  been  acquitted ;  the  evidence 
was  conclusive  against  both,  one 
for  committing  the  murder,  and  the 
other  for  aiding  and  abetting. 

The  above  occurrence  caused 
much  excitement  and  consternation, 
as  for  years  such  a  dreadful  mur- 
der had  not  taken  place  in  the  city. 
I  regret,  however,  to  state  that 
shortly  afterwards  two  barbarous 
murders  of  an  agrarian  character 
were  committed  in  the  county. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  far  as  agrarian 
outrages  are  concerned  your  being 
a  Roman  Catholic  is  no  protection. 
If  they  consider  that  you  have 
transgressed  their  laws,  it  rather 
aggravates  your  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  those  wretched  assassins  who 
pronounce  your  doom. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Marum  was  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kilkenny,  a  gentleman 
much  liked  and  respected  by  all 
parties.  He  had  two  brothers,  gen- 
tlemen farmers  ;  one  wealthy  and 
Influential,  residing  at  Galmoy, 
sixteen  miles  from  Kilkenny,  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  farms,  some 
of  them  several  miles  from  his 
residence.  He  had  some  difference 
29 
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with  his  enants  about  land,  and 
knew  that  be  was  a  marked  man. 
This  prayed  so  much  on  his  mind, 
that  after  visiting  a  farm  he  seldom 
returned  home  by  tbe  same  route. 

One  fatal  morning,  accompanied 
by  his  eldest  son,  he  rode  to  one 
of  his  fiurmSf  determined  not  to  re* 
tmnx  the  same  way ;  but  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  him,  and, 
as  it  was  afterwards  proved,  five 
anaed  nua  were  posted  on  each 
road. 

About  nightfall  father  and   son 
arrived  at  a  certain    part    of  the 
road  about   two    miles  from    their 
residence,  when  they  were  fired  at 
from  a  small  plantation.  The  unfor- 
tunate father  fell  from   bis  horse 
desperately-  wounded,  and  in  a  few 
minuter  had  his  bi-ains  beaten  out 
nie  son   received  a  severe  wound 
In  the  side  of  the  head ;  he  was  for- 
tunately, however,  still  able  to  keep 
the  saddle,  and  bis  horse,  frightened 
at  the  firing,  ran  away  with  him.  This 
saved  his  life;   the  wound  healed 
rapidly,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  was 
able  to  go  about.    Five  men  were 
arrested  ;  their  trial  came  on  at  the 
ensuing  summer    assizes.     I    was 
present  in  the  court  during  the  en- 
tire day.  There  was  great  excitement, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  defence 
was  set  up, — that  the  five  men  on 
their  trial  *'  were  not  the  men  who 
actually   committed  the    murder," 
bat  composed  the  party  who  were 
"on the  other  road  to  waylay  un- 
fortunate Marum    should  he  have 
passed  that  way."     There  was  no 
denial  as  to  their  intentions  should 
a  chance  have  offered.     The  jury 
did    not    believe   in    the    defence, 
and    they  were  told   very  plainly 
that  even    if   it  were   true,    they 
deserved  hanging,  and  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  were  as  guilty  as  the 
actual    murderers.      The  jury    re- 
tired to  their  room  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  and  at  six  the  next  morn- 
ing the  judge   was  sent  for  to  re- 
ceive their  verdict ;  .it  was  **  Guilty," 


and  not  one  in  that  crowded  cooit 
doubted  the  justice  of  it. 

In  forty-eight  hours  after  passing 
sentence  I  saw  the  condemned 
men  leaving  the  county  gaol  on 
three  common  country  cars.  Tbe 
first  and  second  car  were  eadi  oc- 
cupied by  two  of  the  culprits,  and 
a  priest  sitting  between  them.  The 
exact  spot  where  the  murdered 
man  fell  from  his  horse  after  tbe 
shot,  and  where  the  murderen 
finished  this  dreadful  work,  was 
fixed  on  for  their  execution. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  tbe 
latter  end  of  summer  as  tbe 
wretched  procession  moved  from 
under  the  gateway  of  the  gaol 
yard.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
that  a  dark  stormy  wet  day  would 
be  more  consistent  with  the  feel- 
ings of  all  present  A  strong 
guard  accompanied  it ;  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry, and  J  50  police  commanded 
by  Captain  Coote  composed  the 
escort.  Galmoj,  as  already  stated, 
was  sixteen  miles  from  Kilkenny. 
On  arrival  at  the  place  of  eieeu- 
tion,  the  gallows  had  been  already 
erected,  and  as  the  cars  containing 
the  condemned  came  up  they  were 
brought  under  it.  The  men  were 
made  to  stand  up,  the  rope  was  ad- 
justed^ the  cap  drawn  over  the  face, 
the  car  withdrawn,  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  was  over. 

The  Peace  Perservation  Force 
was  then  in  existence.  No  braver  or 
harder- working  men  could  be  found. 
They  were  officered  by  gentlemen 
of  the  county,  men  of  education, 
standing,  and  respectability,  and 
also  men  of  thews  and  sinews  fit  for 
the  warfare  they  had  then  to  con- 
tend with.  They  knew  the  topo- 
graphy of  their  several  dLstricts, 
and  could  guess  in  what  particular 
locality  they  might  possibly  find 
the  individual  wanted ;  they  were 
not  of  that  class  of  men  whose  i 
merit  chiefly  consists  in  their  dear- 
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bought  knowledge  of  subjecU 
whidi  as  £ur  89  conceros  their  duty 
in  the  constabukiy  can  neyer  be  of 
the  sli^test  use  to  them. 

Mfgor  Nicholson,  jb  stated  bj 
Curtis  in  bis  "History  of  the 
Irish  Constabular}',"  was  (as  bo  is 
pleased  to  term  him)  eccentric,  but 
at  the  same  time  brave  and  daring 
m  execution ;  just  the  man  for  the 
time,  and  one  who  often  carried  his 
point  bj  decision  and  dash,  where 
more  methodical,  P^<>8j,  and  timid 
men  would  totally  haye  failed.  He 
commanded  the  police  in  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Leinster.  Curtis  also 
states  that  Nicholson  was  not 
superseded  before  it  was  necessary 
to  do  so^  and  farther,  that  the 
constabulary  are  now  much  im- 
{ffoved,  as  three-fonrtki  of  them  are 
Boman  Catholics! 

I  passed  many  years  in  tiie  con^ 
stabolaiy— perhaps  as  many  as  Mr. 
Curtis — and  whatever  other  cause 
of  quarrel  the  men  might  occasion- 
allj  have  am(mgst  themselves  or 
vith  any  of  die  inhabitants,  I  never 
knew  a  single  case  occur  fi?om 
a  difference  of  religion.  J  found 
them  all,  Protestants  as  well  as 
Boman  Catholics,  alike  anxious  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty, 
and  I  must  say  that  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
stabulary of  the  present  day  were 
"  Protestants,"  I  should  consider  it 
an  act  of  great  folly  and  stupidity 
to  eulogise  the  entire  force  on  that 
account. 

Major  Nicholson  had  under  his 
command  some  first*rate  chief  con- 
stables, one  a  gentleman  named 
Coates,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  man 
and  a  soldier  as  I  ever  met  with.  He 
was  also  an  accomplished  scholar. 
At  that  time  we  were  free  fix>m 
"competitive  examination;"  still, 
we  had  scholars  amongst  us. 

Shortly  before  Marum's  murder 
Mr.  Coates  happened  to  be  in 
command  of  a  party  of  police  at 
a  fair  where  a  «  faction  fight "  was 


apprehended.  The  leader  «f  one 
of  the  factions,  a  powerful  fellow 
named  Murty,had  with  the  greatest 
audacity  drawn  up  his  men  oppo- 
site to  the  police  and  within  about 
fifiy  yards  <^  them.  Murty  had 
been  often  heard  to  say  what  he 
would  do  to  Coates  if  ever  he  had 
the  chance,  and  on  this  occasion 
commenced  hurling  the  most  op- 
probrious defiance  at  him.  Coates, 
wishing  to  give  Mr.  Murty  a  prac- 
tical lesson,  took  off  his  sword  and 
jacket,  and  turning  up  his  shirt 
sleeves  picked  out  a  stout  black- 
thorn from  some  shillelahs  his 
men  had  taken  from  some  pugna- 
cious individuals  a  short  time  be- 
fore, and  telling  his  men  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  and  remain  steady, 
he  advanced  several  yards  and 
called  on  Murty  to  "  come  forward 
and  meet  him  like  a  man."  **  You 
often  threatened  what  you  would  do 
to  Coates ;  here  he  is  now  if  you  dare 
to  meet  him."  After  a  litUe  consul- 
tation the  challenge  was  accepted. 

'*  Now,  Coates,  you  Orange  thief," 
said  Murty,  advancing,  **111  take 
the  consate  out  of  ye ;  it*s  the  likes 
of  ye  is  disUu'bing  the  country  en- 
tirely.     May  the  D take  me 

if  the  woman  that  owns  you  will 
know  you  when  I  am  done  wid 
ye." 

Mr.  Murty's  oration,  followed  as 
it  was  with  three  jumps  in  the  air, 
and  a  war-hoop  that  might  have 
startled  a  Bed  Indian,  twirling  his 
cudgel  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  least  effect  on 
Coates*  nerves ;  he  merely  told 
Murty  to  **  take  care  of  his  head." 
He  was  a  capital  swordsman,  and 
Murty  was  no  mean  antagonist, 
and  now  "in  mortal  strife  they 
darkly  close."  Coates*  science  en- 
abled him  not  only  to  keep  his  an- 
tagonist  at  bay,  but  to  give  him  a 
few  admonitory  taps  to  teach  him 
the  value  of  civility  in  future. 

The    police     and     the    country 
people  anxiously  watched  the  result 
29—2 
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of  the  fight.  It  was  not  long  in 
doubt;  Coates,  knowing  his  busi- 
ness, was  cool  and  calm;  Murty, 
from  being  thus  foiled  at  his  own 
favourite  weapon,  and  that  before 
his  followers,  seemed  to  lose  all 
command  of  himself,  and  rained 
his  blows  fast  and  furious.  Mr. 
Ooates,  thinking  that  the  combat 
had  lasted  long  enough,  made  a 
feint,  and  then  with  a  powerful 
sweep  of  his  cudgel  sent  Murtj's 
weapon  spinning  in  the  air.  Waiting 
until  his  antagonist  had  regained 
his  shillelah,  Coates  put  himself 
en  garde^  but  Murty  showed  no 
desire  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
he  looked  curiously  at  Coates  for  a 
minute  or  so,  then  said, — 

"  Captain  Coates,  you  have  done 
what  I  thought  no  man  in  the 
country  could  do.  Give  me  your 
hand ;  you  are  the  best  man,  and 
while  Jack  Murty  is  to  the  fore  no 
man  shall  ever  raise  a  hand  to 
you."  He  went  over  to  his  followei's, 
not  at  all  crestfallen,  and  after  a 
palaver  and  several  messj^es  pass- 
ing between  the  rival  factions  they 
both  wheeled  their  men  round  in 
different  directions  and  left  the 
field,  Murty 's  faction  before  leaving 
giving  three  cheers  for  Coates. 

Thus  ended  what  might  have 
been  a  bloody  battle.  Coates'  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  taught  the 
country  people  to  respect  the  police 
not  only  collectively  but  indivi- 
dually, and  this  Mr.  Coates  was 
one  of  the  •*  eccentric "  Major 
Nicholson's  most  esteemed  officers. 
I  regret  to  finish  my  story  with 
an  account  of  the  second  brother's 
murder.  The  £ev.  Dr.  Marum  was 
slowly  recovering  from  the  effect  oc- 
casioned by  the  shock  he  received  on 
hearing  of  his  elder  brother's  death, 
when  he  received  an  account  that  his 
second  brother  had  been  bai'barously 
miurdered  on  his  own  lands  three 
miles  from  Kilkenny.  I  knew  him 
well  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  had  his 
permission  to  shoot  rabbits  on  his 


grounds ;  he  was  the  last  man  I 
should  expect  to  have  an  enemy. 

The  poor  bishop  took  the  murder 
of  his  two  brothers  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  gradually  sank,  and 
died  a  few  months  after  the  last 
murder. 


When  quite   a  lad,   I  arrived  one 
evening    with    my  father    at  my 
native   town,  Ballinakill,    in    the 
Queen's    county,  from    Kilkenny. 
Next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
an  extraordinary  procession  entered 
the  town  and  drew  up  at  the  prin- 
cipal entrance    to    Heywood,    the 
domain  of  Col.  Trench.     It  con- 
sisted of  several  specimens  of  the 
now    extinct  yellow  postchaise,  in 
one  of  which  were  two  gentlemen 
intent  upon   settling  an  *'  affair  of 
honour;"  about  ono  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen,  from  the  noble  lord 
of  the  nianor,  landed    proprietors 
and  squires  on  thoroughbreds  and 
hacks,  to  the  squireen  with  the  in- 
evitable green  cutaway  coat  rather 
worn-looking,  and  boots  with  veiy 
brown  and  dirty  tops,  mounted  on 
screws  of  all  sorts,  followed  by  a 
vast    number  of    country    people 
who  had  joined  the  procession  as  it 
passed  along,  leaving  plough  and 
harrow  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and    in  some  instances  mounting 
the  plough  horses,  so  anxious  were 
they  to  see  the  **  divarsion,"  and 
join  in  the  scrimmage  if  opportu- 
nity offered,  caring  very  little  under 
which  king,  so  as  they  could  take 
part  in  the  fun. 

As  the  cavalcade  drew  up  at  the 
entrance  to  Heywood,  Mr.  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Cooke,  the  principals, 
alighted  with  their  friends,  but 
before  any  preliminaries  could  be 
adjusted  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vesey,  bro- 
ther to  Lord  De  Vesci,  who  had 
followed  on  horseback  from  Ahbey- 
leix,  came  up,  and,  announcing  him- 
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self  as  a  magistrate,  forbade  the 
duel  taking  place  within  his  juris- 
diction. A  long  discussion  followed, 
but  Mr.  Vesey  was  firm,  and  prepa- 
rations were  again  made  for  the 
road,  and  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  nearest  point  where  the  Queen's 
county  and  the  county  Tipperary, 
joins.  A  favourable  spot  having 
been  selected,  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made. 

The  only  time  I  considered  lost 
was  the  bowing  and  scraping  the 
seconds  inflicted  on  each  other,  and 
the  double  refined  politeness  that 
passed  between  them,  not  seeming 
to  care  for  the  dreadful  suspense 
that  must  have  been  endured  by 
their  principals  who  were  standing 
by.  At  last  all  was  arranged.  An 
ominous  silence  pervaded  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  I  do  not  know 
from  what  cause,  but  I  could  not 
take  my  eye  off  Mr.  Shaw.  The 
men  were  placed,  the  pistols  de- 
livered, one  of  the  seconds  walked 
a  few  paces,  turned  round,  the 
word  oncj  two  was  given ;  both 
shots  went  off  like  one,  and 
poor  Shaw  leaped  from  the  ground 
and  fell  forward  a  dead  man — 
the  ball  had  entered  above  his  left; 
eye. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
ahove  unfortunate  occurrence  were 
much  to  be  deplored.  The  sheriff, 
Mr.  Shaw,  received  an  execution 
against  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  a  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty. He  went  to  the  house  of  the 
latter  one  morning  at  the  early 
hour  of  eight  o'clock ;  the  ladies  of 
the  family  had  not  left  their  rooms. 
The  sheriff  allowed  them  half  an 
hour  to  do  so — when  that  time  had 
expired  the  sheriff  gave  orders  to 
break  open  the  bedroom  doors, 
^hich  was  done.  This  hasty  pro- 
ceeding so  exasperated  Cooke  that 
he  horsewhipped  Shaw.  Thus  both 
men  received  gross  insults,  brought 
on  by  Shaw's  precipitate  conduct  in 
the  discharge  of  his  du^ ;  a  chal- 


lenge followed,  and  then  the  sad 
result. 

"  Tempera  mutantur  et  nos  mu- 
tamur  in  illis.*'  No  truer  adage  was 
ever  written.  At  the  present  time 
the  police,  if  they  got  an  inkling  of 
an  intended  duel,  would  pounce  at 
once  on  the  parties,  bring  them 
before  a  magistrate,  and  have  them 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  but 
in  my  day,  if  the  police  at  all  in- 
terfered it  would  be  to  see  fair 
play.  Alas  for  the  glories  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  !  they  are  fast  leaving 
us.  Are  the  changes  for  the  better? 
Certainly  not  altogether. 

Duelling  had  its  uses  as  well  as 
its  abuses:  it  made  men  more  parti- 
cular in  giving  offence,  and  was 
not  by  any  means  carried  on  in 
that  reckless  manner  that  is  sup- 
posed. The  time  was  when  "  eveiy 
quart  bottle  held  a  quart,"  and  if 
you  did  not  pass  the  decanter 
quickly  your  host  would  not  be 
pleased ;  still,  a  man  of  tact  and  dis- 
cretion could  generally  steer  clear 
of  insult  or  annoyance,  and  would 
also  be  able  to  assist  a  friend  by 
his  counsel  when  required. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  police 
and  law  courts  have  prospered  won- 
derfully since  duelling  was  done 
away  with,  although  they  have 
usurped  its  privileges  in  settling 
little  affairs  that  one  gentleman 
may  have  with  another,  in  a  very 
unpleasant  manner.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  good  old  days  gone 
by  when  the  Common  Pleas  would 
leave  the  bench  to  have  a  pop  at 
the  AoUs  ;  and  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and  Sergeant  Buzfuzz  try  con- 
clusions in  the  Phoenix  Park,  on 
that  classic  ground  yclept  the 
'*  fifteen  acres !  '*  But  times  have 
indeed  changed  since  •*  George  the 
Third  was  King/*  Bonaparte  is 
dead,  and  Dan  Donnelly  is  no 
more  !  Alas  !  poor  Dan,  he  had  his 
day;  patronised  by  royalty,  he 
beat  the  famous  English  champion 
Oliver  on  his  own  ground,  while 
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Dan  retired  with  his  friends,  sing- 
ing the  •*  Shining  Daisy." 

The  death  of  young  O'Grady 
several  years  after  the  last-named 
duel  caused  great  excitement  in 
Dublin.  The  first  anti-duelling 
meeting  was  held  there,  but  it  was 
not  until  some  years  after  that,  duel- 
ling was  finally  done  away  with. 

Hesiding  in  Dublin  at  the  time, 
I  feel  certain  that  many  can  re- 
member the  dirty-looking  wall 
seven  feet  high  that  separated  the 
College  Park  from  Nassau  Street, 
and  what  a  boon  it  was  when  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  the  present 
splendid  railings ;  the  street  having 
also  been  widened  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  now  a  really  beautiful 
thoroughfare. 

One  iSne  afternoon  about  four 
o'clock,  the  most  fashionable  hour 
in  Dublin,  the  ill-fated  0*Grady  was 
riding  down  Nassau  Street.  It  was 
greatly  crowded.  It  so  happened 
that  a  Captain  Smith,  and  his 
friend  Lieutenant  Henry  Markham, 
were  driving  in  a  cabriolet  in  the 
direction  of  Mcrrion  Square;  the 
crush  was  so  great  that  O'Grady's 
horse  got  jammed  against  that 
wretched  wall.  Smith's  fcab-horse 
being  in  unpleasant  proximity; 
O'Grady,  having  what  was  actually 
a  lady's  riding-whip  in  his  hand, 
made  a  slight  cut  at  Smith's  horse 
to  turn  him  off ;  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  O'Grady  succeeded  in 
extricating  himself  from  the  press, 
and  passed  on,  thinking  no  more  of 
the  matter.  Not  so  with  Smith; 
remembering  that  a  brother  officer 
had  been  horsewhipped  a  few  days 
before,  in  Dame  Street,  by  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion, **  If  we  submit  to  this,  we 
shall  have  to  leave  Dublin,"  and 
jumping  from  his  cabriolet,  he  pur- 
sued O'Grady.  and  cut  him  with  his 
whip  ;  he  then  returned  to  his  com 
panibn  and  drove  to  the  barrack. 

Who  can  analyze  poor  0 'Grady's 
feelings  on  the  subject?  It  has  been 


said  that  he  was  averse  to  sending 
a  challenge,  and  that  he  was  "  pat  in 
Coventry  until  he  did  so."  Lettiiat 
be  as  it  may,  he  challenged  Smith ; 
they  met  near  Harold's  Cross. 
O'Grady  fell,  mortally  wounded;  he 
died  in  two  or  three  days  after.  It 
was  also  bruited  abroad  that  his 
second,  not  being  aufait  at  those 
matters,  placed  him  in  an  angle 
caused  by  the  meeting  of  two 
ditches ;  if  so,  his  antagonist,  even 
if  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  the 
pistol,  might  have  made  a  fatal 
shot,  where  otherwise  he  could  not 
O'Grady  was  deeply  regretted. 
Smith  and  his  second  were  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  manslaughter^ 
tried  at  the  following  commission, 
and  found  guilty.  I  happened  to> 
be  present,  and  as  soon  as  the  sen- 
tence. *  two  years*  imprisonment," 
had  been  passed,  Smith  threw  his 
arms  round  his  companion's  neck 
and  sobbed  out,  **  Oh !  Henry,  see 
what  I  have  brought  you  to."  The 
judge  seemed  a  little  affected  by 
this  ebullition  of  feeling,  and  ad- 
dressing the  prisoners,  said  that 
^'  nothing  affecting  their  character 
as  gentlemen  or  men  of  honour 
had  been  proved  against  them." 
This  I  thought  rather  an  extra- 
ordinary remark  for  a  judge  to 
make  to  men  he  had  just  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  At 
the  end  of  six  months  they  were 
liberated. 


The  town  of  Fermoy,  twenty  miles 
from  Cork,  situated  on  the  Black- 
water,  is  pretty  and  rather  romantic- 
looking.  It  has  two  fine  barracks, 
and  to  military  men  it  offered  great 
advantages  in  a^social  point  of  view, 
a  numerous  and  hospitable  gentry, 
good  trout  and  salmon  fishing,  ex- 
cellent shooting,  and  the  vicinity  oi 
that  enchanting  spot,  Castle Hyde,so 
famed  in  love  and  story. 
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During  the  year  1830  a  consta- 
bulary depdt  was  formed  at  Fermoy, 
GoTemmeDt  giving  up  one^of  the 
barracks  for  that  purpose ;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  considerable 
addition  made  to  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Force.  A  dep6t  was  also 
established  at  BallincoUig,  under 
Major  Gallwey;  after  some  time 
Cork  became  head- quarters. 

A  few  summers  after,  1  occupied, 
with  a  brother  officer,  a  large  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  constabulary 
barrack  looking  out  on  the  race- 
course. The  day  had  been  sultry 
and  oppressive,  the  evening  set 
in  wet  and  gloomy  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  lightning  and 
the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder ; 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  as 
the  evening  advanced,  and  not 
exactly  knowing  what  to  do  with 
myself,  I  crossed  over  to  the  mili- 
tary banack  to  see  an  old  friend,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  9i2nd  High- 
landers. I  sat  in  his  room  until 
dusk,  when  hearing  the  sound  of  an 
approaching  military  band,  we  went 
down  to  the  barrack  gate,  just  as 
the  59th  Regiment  marched  in  froni 
Cork.  Amongst  the  officers  I  noticed 
a  Captain  Smith,  uncle  to  Smith 
vho  shot  O'Grady  in  Dublin  a  year 
or  two  previous ;  be  was  a  fine-look^ 
iog  man,  well  liked  by  those  under 
bis  command,  but  one  who  rather 
prided  himself  on  his  aristocratic 
bearing  and  high  connections ;  this 
feeling,  which  was  carried  to  excess, 
e?entuaUy  led  to  his  destruction. 

Accepting  an  invitation  from  the 
mess  of  the  93nd,  as  a  general  rule 
on  those  occasions,  the  officers  of 
the  59th  dined  with  them  that 
evening.  No  regiment  was  more 
famed  for  hospitality;  everything 
passed  off  well  and  amicably  until 
^  unfortunate  discussion  ensued  as 
^  the  relative  merits  of  different 
"■^giments  in  the  service,  in  the 
«>ur8e  of  which  Captain  Smith 
^J^  the  extraordinary  assertion 
^**  the  Guards  were  the  only  real 


soldiers  in  His  Majesty's  service." 
Colonel  Macdonald,  of  the  9tod 
(afterwards  General  Macdonald), 
very  naturally  replied  that  "he 
considered  the  9-2nd  Highlanders 
as  good  soldiers  as  any  in  the  ser- 
viee.'*  Captain  Smith  replied  in  no 
very  measured  terms,  an  angry  dis- 
cussion followed,  and  Smith  gave 
the  **  lie  "  to  Colonel  Macdonald  at 
his  own  mess  table.  Several  of  the 
92nd  started  up.  Macdouald  quietly 
said,  **  Sit  down,  gentlemen,  this  is 
my  affair.'*  -  Matters  were  at  once 
put  into  the  seconds'  hands,  and  at 
five  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer's 
morning,  they  left  the  mess-room 
and  proceeded  to  the  racercourse  in 
rear  of  our  barracks.  The  orderly 
came  to  the  door  of  my  room,  and 
knocking  loudly,  said  that  *'  there 
was  a  duel  about  taking  place,  and 
that  I  could  see  it  from  the  win- 
dow," which  I  immediately  opened, 
and  it  was  my  fate  to  see  a  second 
roan  fall  in  a  duel ;  the  ball  from 
Colonel  Macdonald's  pistol  struck 
Captain  Smith  on  the  wrist  of  the 
pistol  arm,  glanced  off,  and  entered 
his  breast;  he  fell  at  once,  and  died 
as  they  were  carrying  him  to  his 
quarters. 

Colonel  Macdonald  retired  to 
France,  and  after  a  few  months 
received  an  intimation  from  the 
Horse  Guards  that  after  strict 
inquiry  into  the  matter  he  waa 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  and  direct* 
ing  him  to  return  to  his  regiment 
and  resume  his  duties. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  and 
against  duelling  in  this  country, 
that  I  should  not  like  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  upon  it.  Even  if 
sanctioned  by  law,  no  duel  under  any 
circumstances  should  be  allowed  to 
take  place  until  forty-eight  hours 
had  elapsed  after  the  casus  belC 
had  been  received. 

I  almost  think  that,  under  cerUdn 
restrictions,  duelling  might  be  of 
service.  For  instance,  look  to  thfe 
Scandalous  revelations,  so  demora- 
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liziDg  to  the  risingfgeneration.  that 
appear  in  the  daily  papers  from  the 
divorce  court:  duelling  would  quietly 
settle  two-thirds  of  them  at  least. 

Duelling  is  still  tolerated  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent. 
French  duels  are  conducted  with 
considerahle  etiquette  and  faur  play. 
In  other  countries  it  seems  that  any 


restriction  is  totally  ignored:  two 
men  having  had  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  previous  occasion, 
meet  by  chance  at  the  comer  of 
a  street,  simultaneously  revohers 
are  produced,  and  without  further 
parley  they  blaze  away  at  each 
other,  and  this  is  their  idea  of  a 
duel! 


STUDIES  IN  SCOTTISH  LITERATURE. 


No.  IV. 


NOEMAN  MACLEOD. 


Thb  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod, 
which  has  been  recently  exceed- 
ingly well  written  by  his  brother 
Donald,  has  already  lifted  the  man 
into  the  first  ranks  among  Scotch 
divines.  We  do  not  here  concern 
ourselves  with  the  man  himself, 
though  his  reputation  will  in  all 

Erobability  outlive  that  of  his 
ooks.  He  was  one  of  the  broad- 
est-minded Scotchmen  that  have 
lived  for  many  years  past ;  and  his 
literary  works  have,  as  a  whole, 
been  the  healthiest  that  any  minis- 
ters have  written.  The  grand 
breadth  of  the  man  has  had  a 
tendency  of  late,  in  all  his  massive, 
genial  good-heartedness,  to  over- 
shadow his  works  of  fiction  and 
literature,  and  to  render  us  unable 
for  a  time  sufiSciently  to  appreciate 
his  literary  labours.  Many  of  our 
authors  might  be  proud  of  one  of 
his  books,  which  for  their  unique- 
ness in  Scottish  literature  deserve 
a  stnidy,  as  they  win  our  admiration 
and  tone  our  thoughts  with  soft 
streaks  of  riches. 


He  was  one  of  the  few  clergy- 
men in  North  Britain  who  bid  the 
courage  manfully  to  acknowledge 
his  works  of  fiction.  In  that  land  | 
of  strong  religious  tenets,  and  sober, 
strict  views  of  the  sacred  profes- 
sion, not  a  few  were  shocked  to 
find  the  parish  clergyman  of  one  of 
the  largest  city  parishes  writinj: 
tales  and  penning  sketches  of 
character.  This  may  have  been 
inexplicable  during  his  life,  but  bi«» 
memoir  and  letters  explain  at  onw 
the  many-sidedness  of  the  man  and 
the  variety  of  his  thoughts,  which 
in  no  other  way  could  find  fit 
utterance — which,  if  they  had  been 
unwritten,  would  have  left  our 
Scotch  literature  much  the  ^^er- 
To  contrast  him  with  Canon  Kings- 
ley  would  be  unfair ;  but  in  their 
works  of  fiction  they  had  this  in 
common,  a  desire  to  reach  that 
large  class  of  readers  with  higi 
thoughts,  and  tender  sympathies;  to 
knit  the  brotherhood  of  man  closer 
together  with  ties  of  suffering, 
brave  examples  of  true  humanity, 
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md  gentle,  pure,  Doble  specimens  of 
ifTectionate  womcD.  And  in  fiction 
hey  wrote  do  words  wbicb  would 
lave  dishonoured  the  pulpit. 

The    p^phic  sentences   of   the 
clergyman  cannot  well  live  in  other 
ninds  than  those  who  were  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  bear  him ;  the  voice,  ex- 
pression, and  feelings  of  the  speaker 
caanot  be   conveyed  to  posterity. 
But  the  creations  of  the  author's 
fancy,  the  delicate  touches  of  his 
Lumour,  the   soft    portraitures  of 
his   pen,    the    breathing,    moving 
beings  of  bis  own  brain,  all  live 
sod  are  perfectly  mirrored  in  bis 
works  of  fiction*    He  used  fiction 
for  a  noble  purpose,  and  blessed  it. 
He  rightly  saw  that  through  the 
medium  of  a  tale  he  could  present 
truths  which   would  otherwise,  in 
their   nakedness,  have    been    un- 
palatable, and    not  so    beneficial. 
All  bis  efforts  strike  us  as  being 
fragments  of  reality  picked  up  by 
a  clergyman     in    his    ei^erience. 
Senaationalism    finds    no  foothold 
there.    Seality  stands  out  in  such 
hare   simplicity   that    professional 
writers    of     fiction    would    have 
deemed  it  worthless.     The  whole 
charm  lies  with  the  writer ;  in  his 
hands  an  ordinary  incident  becomes 
beautiful. 

A  healthy  mind,  healthy  feelings, 
healthy  humour,    unadorjied  with 
high  culture,    unpolished    with  a 
chaste   literary    style,   will    afford 
more  happiness,  in  many  cases,  than 
the  splendid  efforts  of  genius,  and 
give  more  delight  than  the  most 
|>rilViant  exhibitions  of  wit.     Mac- 
leod's  writing  does  not  satisfy  the 
true  literary  taste ;  it  wants  ncat- 
W88,  conciseness,  and  even  an  occa- 
sional coldness  to  tone  it  down  to 
we  standard  of  literary  excellence 
^ven  more  severe  faults  might  be 
io\md;     thinness     of     colouring, 
wgntnese  of  hold,  and  here  and 
there  the  gold  is  beaten  out  to 
•breds.    Yet,  over  a  thought  he 
^^  not  often  linger  to  work  out 


all  its  fulness  of  suggestive  ideas, 
indeed,  a  literary  incompleteness, 
resembling  a  rough,  unfiuished 
sketch,  characterizes  all  his  works. 
His  style  was  not  one  of  the  study, 
but  of  nature,  and  is  like  the 
speech  of  the  out-spoken  sailors 
whom  he  so  greatly  liked,  which  now 
rises  into  honest  eloquence  and  now 
falls  into  softness  and  tenderness 
truly  natural.  His  writing  is  ready 
pointed,  telling ;  his  narrative  plain 
to  simplicity;  his  style  faulty, 
clumsy,  oflen  awkward,  as  is 
always  his  who  takes  to  that  work 
in  mature  age  which  for  expertness 
requires  training  from  early  youth. 
In  his  letters  ho  regretted  he  bad 
not  cultivated  style  earlier,  and  it 
is  no  disparagement  to  say  that 
had  he  not  had  a  well  of  healthy 
natural  vigour  of  genuine  feelings 
in  bis  mature  manhood,  the  wealth 
of  prompting  experience,  he  would 
not  have  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
author.  Healthiness  was  his  style. 
Healthiness  is  the  core  of  his 
works. 

''I  BO  hate  these  eternal  loye 
stories,  this  everlasting  craving 
after  a  sweetheart.  I  wish  they 
would  marry  in  the  first  chanter, 
and  be  done  with  it.  Is  tnere 
nothing  to  interest  human  beings 
but  marriage?  What  a  fuss  to 
make  about  those  two  when  in 
love!"  These  words,  written  to 
the  publisher  of  the  periodical  he 
edited,  may  be  taken  as  his  tenta- 
tives,  and  all  his  stories  show  that 
he  has  acted  upon  that  basis.  His 
tentatives  raise  important  questions 
among  novelists.  We  take  him  to 
be  of  imperfect  sympathies  and 
undeveloped  manhood  who  cannot 
experience  the  most  intense  joy  in 
listening  to,  or  reading  As  Xau 
Like  It,  the  most  fascinating  love 
story  in  the  English  language. 
Nor  was  Norman  Macleod  deficient 
in  the  power  of  loving,  but  he  loved 
true  manliness  more.  Novelists 
must  make  use  of  that  power  which 
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toQcbes  people  most.  And  is  not 
loTo  common  to  all  ?  has  not  that 
one  dinne  spark  for  many  ages 
lightened  the  human  heart,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  cold 
and  cheerless?  what  other  senti- 
ment in  the  human  heart  is  so 
capable  of  elevating  and  ennobling 
man? 

Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  such  a  question,  we  maj 
observe  that  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed with  a  question,  nor  put 
aside  with  a  sententious  paragraph 
notable  for  half-truths.  But  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  we  should 
bear  in  mind,  as  we  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  novels  of  him 
who  wrote  these  sentences.  The 
words  of  a  letter  cannot  be  taken 
literally.  As  a  moralist  it  is  easily 
perceived  that  he  correctly  saw  that 
there  are  duties  more  important 
than  marriage,  and  that  the  heart 
longs  for  stronger  food  than  the 
maudlin  love  of  youth.  Our  lead- 
ing novelists  are  beginning  to  re- 
cognize that  much  of  the  lasting 
interest  of  human  life  does  not 
centre  at  the  marriage  altar,  but 
only  begins  there  and  develops 
with  the  wedded  existence.  Life 
then  becomes  complete,  stem  re- 
ality becomes  familiar,  and  more 
manly  and  more  womanly  comedies 
and  tragedies  are  then  played  at  the 
domestic  hearth  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  courtships  or  quarrels  of 
lovers.  The  oneness  of  two  beings 
in  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  the 
society  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
calls  into  play  that  force  and  adapt- 
ability of  character  which  is  more 
interesting  to  the  analyst  than  the 
cross  -  purposelike  misunderstand- 
ings of  enthusiastic  lovers.  Down- 
right manliness;  upright,  honest 
manhood ;  force  of  character,  with 
a  good  aim,  become  admirable  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  climbed 
the  hill  of  middle  age.  Such  is 
Maclend's  position  as  a  novelist. 

No  one  can  expect  to  find  those 


qualities  in  the  fiction  of  a  man  of 
fifty  winters  which  we  look  for  in 
that  of  early  manhood.  Madeod 
only  began  to  write  tales  when  he 
was  half  a  century  old.  At  that 
age  youthful  froth  has  blown  off, 
the  romance  of  story  telling  is 
stripped  of  its  glory,  and  fiction  be- 
comes stern  truth.  The  parish 
minister  then  discerns  that  no  mtn 
need  take  credit  for  having  loved  a 
pretty  girl,  as  the  greatest  selfish- 
ness oflen  enters  into  the  contract', 
but  he  finds  below  the  sar&ceof 
ordinary  lives,  events  and  incidents 
of  common  life  which,  as  they  dis- 
play sheer  heroism,  unbounded 
unselfishness,  and  beauty  of  cha- 
racter, are  the  more  noble  becauae 
of  their  reticent  disinterestedness. 
He  is  a  portrait  painter,  but  a  con- 
scientious one.  His  characters 
have  all  the  gifb  of  human  speech, 
they  are  neither  milliner's  dummies 
for  the  display  of  drapery,  nor  wax 
models  to  show  the  marvellous 
amount  of  man's  ingenuity.  At 
dinner  we  seem  to  sit  between  the 
hearty  Old  Lieutenant,  that  villain 
of  modern  life,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker, 
and  that  example  of  dcTOtioa 
to  uncompromising  principles,  Bcr. 
Daniel  Porteous.  Characters  fami- 
liar to  an  author  of  fifty  cannot  but 
likewisejbe  familiar  to  his  «»^ 
A  story-teller  at  that  age,  endowed 
with  discrimination,  is  an  artisi 
Macleod  writes  as  if  he  were  speak- 
ing in  his  study,  without  any  strain- 
ing for  effect,  throwing  his  whole 
heart  into  the  character  sketch. 
The  culprit  is  impaled  with  the  out- 
raged feelings  of  an  honest  man. 
The  admired  is  touched  off  with 
one  or  two  graphic  ^^^^"^ 
walked  out,  recalled,  and  clasped 
lovingly  to  his  heart.  The  sur 
roundings  are  lightly  yet  funj  I 
drawn.  Meanness  is  put  in  tw  I 
pillory ;  hypocrisy  is  exposed  to  all 
the  torture  of  self  which  ensues 
when  one's  hidden  vices  become 
known  and  publicly  proclaimed  on  i 
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being  placed  in  the  stocks.  Offend- 
en  against  one's  manhood  receive 
ft  soond  rating ;  breakers  of  the  un- 
written laws  of  honesty  in  thought 
reeeire  a  sound  castigation  ;  justly 
ind  strongly  the  whole  force  of 
bis  moral  nature  is  let  loose  at 
tiHise  oiTendera  against  innate 
itniglitforwardneBS. 

He  takes  a  deserredly  high  place 
»  a  hnmorist,  and  Scotch  litera- 
ture, it  must  be  said,  is  deficient  of 
hummr.  Although  the  humour  of 
tbe  man  may  have  been  in  no  re- 
spect diflferent  from  that  of  the 
bg&b,  that  of  his  literary  works 
is  deeidedly  Scotch,  and  is  illustra- 
^  of  the  character  of  his  nation. 
In  his  letters  he  is  boisterous  as  an 
IriftluQaD,  but  be  regains  the  under- 
aiipent  of  wit  whenever  he  uses 
fte  Scotch  characters.  H^s  humour 
■  diiorderly,  and  cannot  be  classi- 
W;  it  is  genial,  harmless,  pleasant; 
Iben  bitter,  sarcastic,  satiric ;  then 
^kingand  sheathed  in  ridicule. 
Junorist  he  undoubtedly  was ; 
»  fflay  be  described  as  a  humorist 
Jf  chwacter,  and  of  a  stronger, 
JeiltMer  type  than  Sydney  Smith. 
«  sharp  wit  of  Moliere,  or  the 
I'ftetic  wit  of  Hood,  or  the  coarse, 
*rong  wit  of  Swift,  were  all  foreign 
te  !um.  His  had  the  trappings  of 
^  and    the     healthy   body    of 

Tbe  most  superficial  reader  can- 

**  but  recognize  in  all  his  tales 

•^ttlthy  influence,  which  begins 

"ere  literary  ability  often  ends,  a 

1^*^  purpose  to  bring  out  the 

I  *arer  certain    truths  which  con- 

j  5]\^e  weal  or  woe  of  humanity. 

!  ^M^er  may  be  their  literary  de- 

I  •^  their  tone  is  bracing.    He  ap- 

{••■  to  our  deeper  feelings,  which 

■^■wlista  can  touch,  and  their 

yjjjpts  to    do  so  result  in  the 

fyjwt  burlesque.  Elevated,  noble 

^y^id  stands  there  crowned  with 

ff  ^™g  garlands.     In  his  stories 

?^»  tannder-current  of  sorrow, 

the  means  of  chastening 


^ttOyi 


the  spirit  and  ennobling  the  man- 
hood. Sound  sense  and  judgment, 
the  finest  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
taste,  facts  gathered  from  far  and 
near  by  a  keen  observation,  mel- 
lowed with  the  mature  richness  of 
his  own  heart,  and  toned  with  the 
softness  of  his  imagination,  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  works  of  him 
whom  we  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
companion-friend. 

The  "Old  Lieutenant  and  his 
Son,"  follows  at  a  good  distance 
behind  •*  The  Starling."  His  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn,  but  they  are 
clumsily  moved.  Its  artlessness  is 
soon  manifest,  and  his  writing 
droops  into  an  easy  conversation^d 
style.  The  story  is  loaded  with  re- 
ligious texts,  and  beueath  such 
weights  it  has  sunk.  We  can  only 
become  intimate  T^nth  two  of  the 
characters,  the  Old  Lieutenant  and 
Babby  the  servant,  all  the  others 
fail  to  interest  us,  even  Ned — the 
muscular  Christian.  There  are 
many  passages  of  excellent  descrip- 
tive writing,  and  a  few  pages  of 
genuine  humour  from  the  mouth  of 
Babby,  but  even  these  qualities 
cannot  compensate  for  the  weak 
construction,  the  uninteresting  na- 
ture of  the  book.  It  sinks  rapidly 
out  of  our  memory,  except  a  sen- 
tence here  and  there  which  would 
have  been  the  better  of  revision, 
such  as  the  sailors  whom  no  one 
takes  an  interest  in  and  "  can  be 
8hi{>wrecked  or  drowned  without 
saying  much  about  it." 

Bab^y  is  the  character  of  the 
book,  and  interests  us  strongly  with 
her  conceits  and  similes.  "And 
there's  that  dog,  Skye — I  tell  you, 
mem,  he's  jist  awfu*  fall'n  awa*  in 
speerits,  and  grown  quite  regard- 
less aboot  himseP.  He  taks  up 
wi'  other  dogs  for  company,  stray 
dogs,  colley  dogs,  and  daffin'  ne'er- 
do-weels,  that  be  wadna  thole  when 
Ned  was  here.** 

The  young  minister,  Dalrymple, 
receives  a  good  castigation  at  this 
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uneducated  woman's  band :  **  Hech, 
Birs!  what  a  round  black  crappit 
bead  he  has,  like  a  buU-do^'s,  and  a 
body  round  and  fat  like  a  black  pud- 
ding, and  the  cratur  gangs  strutting 
aboot  wi'  his  umbrella  under  bis 
oxter,  era  win'  like  a  middin  cock, 
wha  but  him,  keep  us  a' !  andpittin' 
his  ueb  iiito  everj  ane's  brose  wi' 
his  impudence.  And  syne  he  rages 
and  rampages  in  the  pulpit,  wi'  the 
gowk's  spittle  in  his  mouth,  flytin' 
on  folk,  and  abusin'  them  for  a' 
that's  bad  till  my  nerves  rise  and  I 
could  jist  cry  oot,  if  it  wasna  for 
shame — 'Hand  yer  tongue,  ye 
spitefu'  cratur ! '  But  a'  the  young 
leddies  are  daft  aboot  Dalrymple — 
they  ken  best  for  what,  and  some 
of  the  auld  anes  that  dinna  ken  best 
for  what !    But  no  me." 

Babby  cannot  allow  the  young 
minister  to  pass  in  peace,  and  she 
afterwards  returns  to  him  with  re- 
doubled satiric  humour.  *''He 
routs  in  the  pulpit  like  a  bull,  and 
when  the  body's  crackin'  wi'  ye,  he 
cheeps,  cheeps,  like  a  cbirted  pud- 
dock.' 

***A  what!'  asked  Kate,  over- 
come by  laughter. 

**<A  squeezed  tadel*  replied 
Babby.  *  j3'ye  no  ken  yer  ain  lan- 
guage? And  as  for  his  sermons, 
they're  jist  like  a  dog's  tail,  the 
langer  the  sma'er ! ' " 

"  I  tried  to  picture,"  says  the 
author  in  one  of  his  letters,  refer- 
ring to  the  son,  Ned,  '*  a  lad  neither 
a  muff  nor  a  methodist,  a  good 
honest  fellow  trained  up  sensibly 
and  living  honestly,  ana '  A  any 
young  man  may  live  and  as  many 
do.  But  now-a-days,  it  seems,  young 
men  roust  either  be  perfect  black- 
guards or  perfect  saints."  Such  a 
character  is  totally  unsuited  to  be 
the  hero  of  a  novel,  though  he 
would  show  to  advantage  in  a 
memoir.  The  flashing  roundness 
of  his  sentences,  the  neat  narra- 
tion of  facts,  throw  us  occasionaJly 
off  our  guard ;  but  of  analysis  it  has 


none,  and  is  nearly  destitute  of 
inner  life.  Foliage  predominates. 
The  ministerial  mind  has  placed 
actions  on  a  religious  pivot,  round 
which  they  turn  in  theological 
order.  Life  is  stripped  of  its  ordi- 
nary daily  thoughts,  and  the  high- 
strung  tension  of  Sabbath  presses 
the  human  marrow  out.  The  nir- 
rator  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  again  on 
the  canvas  crushea  out  of  sight  the 
characters.  It  is  a  good  sennon 
adulterated  into  Gction — fiction 
spoilt  because  of  its  sermoniziogs. 
"  A  Highland  Parish,"  the  plwe 
of  his  birth,  boyhood,  and  youth- 
hood,  is  gracefully  written,  and 
abounds  with  many  fine  touches  of 
beautiful  writing  and  many  healthy, 
genial  sentiments.  A  solid  sub- 
stratum of  truth  supports  the  occa- 
sionally idyllic  fancies ;  a  merry  nj 
of  humour  dances  over  many  of  the 
pages ;  a  healthy,  vigorous  oen 
rushes  on  with  interest;  iod  a 
strong  manly  love  for  the  old  home 
of  his  fathers  comes  boldly  forth  in 
all  its  native  enthusiasm.  In  the 
gossiping  details  of  the  lives  of  the 
old  sailors,  schoolmaster,  peasants; 
the  ties  of  the  rich  and  poor;  the 
local  customs  and  local  fools;  toe 
minister  cut  off  from  cinliaation, 
but  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
classics ;  and  the  wild,  flowerless 
graveyard,  we  are  introduced  to  a 

Eeople  whom  lowland  Scotchman 
now  little  of.  Norman  Madeod'a 
sheer  natural  ability  is  here  pUinlj 
marked.  The  excellent  descriptiTe 
writing,  the  lightness  of  touch,  the 
deftness  of  expression,  and  the 
strength  of  power,  which  all  w 
reanimate  the  objects  of  bis  affec- 1 
tion  that  they  live  in  the  minds  of 
the  reader,  are  characteristics  of  hit 
own  personality.  Eren  very  &i^ 
culture  would  not  have  improTed 
them  ;  they  spring  direct  from  tho 
heart.  The  book  has  the  adrantap 
of  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  ths 
structure  of  an  active  imagination 
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which  decks  Iiia  beloved  one  with 
beaatj  and  cbanns  inexpressible. 
The  characters  are  all  vividly 
drawn;  the  minister,  a  living 
epirtle,  beloved  by  all,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  poor,  and  whose  delight 
vu  to  see  bis  children  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  violio,  which  he  played 
himself;  old  Eory,  his  right-hand 
mo;  and  all  the  many  strange 
freaks  which  human  nature  works 
in  the  brain,  are  perhaps  unrivalled 
bj  the  anecdote  of  the  Highland- 
man  who,  during  his  long  residence 
in  the  lowlands,  had  his  forefinger 
tmputated,  which,  however,  he  sent 
to  hia  native  village  that  it  might 
there  be  buried,  and  that  it  might 
rweive  an  honourable  burial.  A. 
bottle  of  whisky  was  also  sent ! 

The  humour  of  the  Gaels  is  care- 
My  watched  over  by  him.  As  he 
Qces  it  their  character  is  illustrated. 
Their  humour  would  have  cheered 
the  heart  of  Thackeray,  who  loved 
that  order  of  humour  which  had  a 
fynical  barb  in  its  thrust.  Eor 
instance,  a  shepherd  got  a  bag  from 
»  geologist  to  carry  to  an  inn  across 
tfc  hills.  The  great  weight  of  his 
bnrdeu  tempted  him  to  look  into 
tbe  bag,  when  he  found  it  contained 
"bits  o'  stones  from*aff  the  rocks." 

Stones!"  exclaimed  his  companion 
<l>ening  his  eyes.  "Stones!  Well, 
»cll,  that  beats  all  I  ever  knew  or 
ward  of  them  !  and  did  you  carry 
rt?"  "Carry  it!  Do  you  think  1 
»«  as  mad  as  himself?  No!  I 
emptied  them  all  out,  but  I  filled 
Ae  bag  again  from  the  cairn  near 
tlie  house,  and  gave  him  good 
tteaaureforhisraonev!" 

His  "Character  Sketches**  are 
^  unequal,  but  any  of  the  papers 
«w  good  specimens  of  his  hearty, 
genial  work.  There  stand  pre- 
sent the  papers  on  *•  Billy 
Bottons,''  "Mr.  Joseph  Walker," 
"AuatMary,"  and  "Wee  Davie." 
™  Iwt  is  the  most  successful  and 
w  known.  It  has  manifestly  got 
™^  WiA  theological  and  biblical 


writing  to  please  a  sectarian  novel- 
reader.  It  is  titled  "a  tract  for 
Borrowing  parents,"  and  is  referred 
to  in  his  letters  as  "My  sermon, 
not  story.'*  His  expressions  of  re- 
gard for  it  were  significant,  and  ho 
spoke  about  the  little  hero  as  if  he 
were  a  living  personality, "  My  dear 
wee  mannie! "  Wo  are  told  that  it 
was  written  in  his  brother's  manse 
during  a  snow-storm,  and  finished 
at  two  sittings ;  and  when  Norman 
Macleod  tried  to  read  it  aloud  he 
was  so  choked  with  tears  that  he 
had  to  lay  it  down.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  story  is  to  show  the 
mfluence  of  an  innocent  little  first- 
born in  steadying  its  father,  making 
him  more  fond  of  home,  more  afiec- 
tionate  to  his  wife;  and  in  the 
death  of  the  child  we  are  shown 
how  the  love  of  the  parents  is 
transferred  to  Him  who  loves  all. 

The  story  is  simply  and  beauti- 
fully told.  One  or  two  of  the  charac- 
ters drawn  are  very  lifelike.  The 
mother,  Jeanie  Thorburn,  with  her 
quiet  admiration  for  the  child  and 
her  hard  questionings  at  the  miiii.''- 
ter  after  its  death ;  the  father,  Wil- 
liam, in  his  manly,  honest,  unhypo- 
critical  talk  ;  the  old  parish 
minister.  Dr.  McGavin ;  and  the 
dissenting  elder,  David,  are  all 
simply  drawn  and  faithfully,  and 
are  no  fancy  sketches.  But  the 
character  which  slips  easiest  into 
our  minds  is  that  of  the  stern 
Corporal,who  becomes  a  mere  child 
too  under  the  happy  influence  of 
the  smith's  Wee  Davie.  As  an 
artistic  production,  perhaps  some 
parts  would  be  well  suppressed,  but 
what  reader  would  have  the  courage 
to  cut  even  a  lock  from  the  flaxen 
hair  of  the  little  lad  ? 

The  last  scene  of  all  is  beauti- 
fully told  in  few  words :  *•  When 
the  sexton  had  finished  the  grave 
and  smoothed  it  down,  William 
quietly  seized  the  spade,  and  went 
carefully  over  the  green  turf  again 
with  gentle  beats,  removing  with 
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his  hand  the  small  atones  and  grayel 
which  roughened  its  surface.  Those 
who  stood  very  near,  had  thej  niur- 
rowly  watched  him,  which  they  had 
too  much  feeling  to  do,  might  hare 
ohserved  the  smith  gire  a  peculiar 
tender  pressure,  and  clap  on  the 
grave  with  his  hand,  as  if  on  a 
child's  breast,  ere  he  returned 
the  spade ;  and  with  a  careless  air 
said, '  Here,  John,  thank  ye ;  it's 
a'  richt  noo.'  Then  lifting  up  his 
hat  and  looking  around,  he  added, 
*I*m  obleeged  to  you,  freens,  for 
your  trouble  in  coming/ 

•*  And  so  they  left  •  Wee  Davie,' 
more  precious  and  more  enduring 
than  the  everlasting  hiUs ! " 

*'  Billy  Buttons  "  is  in  the  same 
strain,  but  a  more  imperfect  sketch ; 
its  purpose  also  is  to  show  the 
great  influence  that  the  presence 
of  a  mere  babe  has  in  toning 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  rough 
sailors.  And  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  honestness  with  which  the 
sailors  endeavour  to  nurse  and 
amuse  their  new-found  cargo;  an 
old  one  seriously  proposes  that  a 
little  drop  of  tobacco  juice  would  do 
tbe  infant  good ;  and  the  carpenter, 
proceeding  on  the  axiom  toat  all 
children  likef  an,  proposed  that  one  of 
the  crew  should  give  a  scrape  on  the 
fiddle;  so  to  the  music  around  the 
child  'they  danced,  all  for  the  pur- 
pose that  they  might  give  it  a 
laugh. 

In  the  sketch  **  Aunt  Mary  "  we 
have  a  warm-hearted  admiration  for 
that  class  of  society  designated, 
buffeted,  and  sneered  at  as  ''old 
maids.*'  Each  sentence  is  candour's 
self.  Sly,  genuine  humour  runs 
through  the  whole  of  **  Mr.  Joseph 
Walker ;"  he  is  a  character  whom 
only  a  Scotchman  could  have 
noticed.  Full,  rich  English  wit 
plays  across  his  sketch  of  ''The 
Old  Guard,"  \uhich  takes  us  back 
to  the  introduction  of  the  railways, 
and  the  dying  out  of  the  old  coaches. 
The  last  scene  is  well  told,  where 


the  old  squire,  forced  to  tiavel  by 
the  railway  at  last,  because  m 
coaches  have  been  forced  to  gife 
up  the  contest,  had  hardly  compMed 
himself  in  the  train  when  a  bod 
whistle  was  heard,  and  springing 
on  his  feet  he  gasped,  '*  What'e 
that?" 

*'Only  the  tunnel!"  said  tbe 
fellow  passenger,  when  with  a  cry 
of  "Hjave  mercy  upon  us!"  he 
sank  into  his  seat,  and  all  wtf 
lost  in  darkness« 

His  last  work  of  fiction,  "The 
Starling,"  is  incomparably  his  best 
It  is  mellow  with  matured  knov- 
ledge  of  men,  and  with  ha])py  con- 
densed thoughts  and  mimttuie 
pieces  of  delightful  descriptioD. 
The  power  of  a  master  hand  ii 
soon  felt,  and  especially  in  tbe 
construction  of  the  stoiy  on 
materials  the  most  slender  and 
delicate.  And  although  even  bffle 
he  could  not  altogether  forego  the 
religious  element  the  nanratiw 
suffers  but  slightly  in  conaeqaence; 
he  has  reached  a  point  of  artiatic 
beauty  and  artistic  completencai 
want  of  which  marred  hia  preriow 
tales.  But  even  this  story  will  not 
be  a  £avourite  with  literary  men,  ai  i* 
does  not  depend  on  a  good  litertfy 
style  for  its  success.  The  gi*c^ 
fulness  of  the  language,  the  wealw^ 
of  genuine  imagination,  and  uw 
beauty  of  its  tone,  are  all  deserving 
of  our  warmest  admiration.  They 
begin  to  form  part  of  our  own 
thoughts.  Ever  uppermost  tbeie 
is  the  innate  power  which  only 
natural  genius  can  boast  in  it* 
fulness— the  wealth  of  obserr^ 
tion  picked  up  in  its  inarchee  and 
bivouacks;  the  close  immediato 
personality  of  the  author.  H*"^ 
neither  pretensions  to  finiabed 
elaborateness,  nor  to  complete  pic- 
tures of  the  characters,  the  boW 
hand  of  a  gifted  man  has  in  manf 
firm  outlines,  here  shaded  and  th«« 
rounded,  presented  a  *^^ 
which  may  be  considered  a  rougfl 
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)r  filled-in  sketch  according  to  the 
j>8eiioe  or  presence  of  the  creatiye 
)ower  of  imagination  in  the  reader, 
^ilhoat  condescending  to  minute 
}articular8,  he  has  a  peculiar  faculty 
)f  describing  his  characters  as  if  by 
ofereaoe.  Hurriedly  some  of  the 
fforkis  no  doubt  done,  but  the 
iialogae  is  rich  and  fi«sb,  which  a 
more  cunning  manipulation  would 
baye  rendered  more  effective.  In 
30  way  is  the  absence  of  the 
noTelist's  art  and  genius  so  manifest 
IS  in  the  great  number  of  characters 
be  uses  to  work  out  a  story  so 
ihort.  We  know  enough  of  any  of 
them  to  command  our  admiration, 
tmt  too  little  for  our  minds  to  dwell 
upon  for  any  time.  Many  appear 
M  the  stage  but  for  a  short  time  to 
giia  the  applause  of  the  gallery. 

Many  choice  specimens  of  beau- 
kifoi  colouring  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  chapter.  They  are 
Mattered  by  a  hand  which  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  its  own  power. 
Vbat  can  be  more  truly  beautiful 
tlian  this,  **  There  were  two  flaxen- 
liaired  girls,  one  ten,  and  the  other 
near  twelve^  with  bare  feet,  and 
Aeir  locks  tied  up  like  sheaves  of 
ripe  golden  grain."  Poetic  words, 
aoeh  as  *'  the  streams  were  flashing 
to  the  sea,*'  lighten  the  pages.  But 
the  strong  points  of  the  author  are 
to  be  found  m  his  humorousch 
ncter  writing;  like  Dickens  his 
humour  invested  inanimate  objects 
vith  a  personality.  Describbg  the 
miniiter^s  sister,  '*her  hair  was 
nifous,  and  the  little  curls  which 
duatered  around  her  forehead  sug- 
gested to  those  who  knew  her 
intimately  the  idea  of  screws  for 
worming  their  way  into  characters, 
&»fly  secrets,  and  similar  private 
fflatters."  The  lower  extremities 
of  hep  reverend  brother  are  thus 
pointed  off :  *•  A  pair  of  black  spats 
«wering  broad  flat  feet,  that  ad- 
vanced with  the  regular  beat  of  slow 
Jnnaic,  and  seemed  to  impress  the 
pavement  with  their  weight."    An 


exquisite  pathos  hangs  around  little 
Mary ;  culminating  in  that  scene 
where  with  sobs  she  hid  her  flace  in 
the  folds  of  the  minister's  great 
coat  " 'Oh  dinna  let  faither  dee  ! ' 
And  she  clasped  and  clapped  the 
knees  of  him  whom  she  thought  had 
mysterious  power  with  Qod." 

The  creation  of  Jock  Hall  is 
worthy  of  Christopher  North,  and 
his  nimble  humour  and  recklessness 
of  imagination  bear  a  decided  re- 
semblance to  that  of  his  Ettrick 
Shepherd  in  the  "  Noctes  Ambro- 
sianffi."  His  simplicitv  is  ingenuous, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  this  fool  of  the 
parish  nature  found  meet  outlet 
for  some  of  its  humours.  Jock  is 
at  least  a  foot  above  the  average 
height  of  the  low  comedians  which 
appear  in  our  novels.  ''I  'listed 
when  I  was  fou ;  and  though  I  had 
uae  objections  at  any  time  to  fire 
a  gun  at  a  bird  or  a  Frenchman, 
or  to  fecht  them  that  wad  fecht  me, 
yet  the  sodjers  at  Stirlin'  made  a 
fule  o'  me,  and  keepit  me  walkin' 
and  trampin'  back  and  forrid  for  twa 
weeks  in  the  yaird,  as  if  they  were 
breckin'  a  horse ;  and  I  could  dae 
naething— neither  fish  nor  even  shoot 
craws — wi'oot  the  leave  o'  an  ill- 
tongued  corporal.  It  wasna  in  the 
bargain,  and  sae  I  left,  and  they  didna 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  speer 
after  me."  The  starling  bird,  he 
declared,  was  *'  a  most  extraordinar* 
cratur,  a  kin'  o'  vntch  that  seemed 
to  ken  a'  things,  and  unless  he  was 
mistaen  wad  pit  things  a'  richt  gin 
the  hinnerend." 

To  write  a  successful  novel  with- 
out the  basis  of  a  love  story  is  an 
undoubted  sign  of  great  ability.  It 
is  an  adventure  which  few  of  our 
foremost  novelists  would  enter  on. 
A  novelist  who  chooses  to  discard 
that  passion  in  his  story  must  rely  on 
decidedly  original  powers  of  thought 
and  expression.  He  must  needs  in- 
fuse very  much  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, which  in  turn  must  not 
be   rounded  in  commonplace,  but 
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sharpened  and  brightened  by  origi* 
nality.  Great  knowledge  and  varied 
experience  of  human  nature,  in- 
sight into  character,  and  close, 
analytic  familiarity  with  the  secret 
workings  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
are  required  in  this  arduous  task. 
All  this  depends  on  the  writer,  the 
turn  of  his  sentences,  the  twistings 
of  his  thoughts,  the  juxtaposition 
of  his  humour,  the  tone  of  his 
style.  He  too  must  naturally  be 
a  story-teller.  In  character  novels 
we  listen  to  the  writer,  in  love 
stories  we  lose  ourselves  in  the 
lovers, 

Norman  Macleod's  works  are  all 
deficient  in  the  moving  passion  of 
love,  not  one  of  them  has  any  pre- 
tension to  be  called  a  love  story. 
And  perhaps  this  accounts  for  their 
having  fast  slipped  out  of  general 
circulation.  They  are  pictures 
which,  from  want  of  laboured 
workmanship,  are  already  becom- 
ing faded  and  already  losing  fresh- 
ness of  colouring.  Tired  of  stories 
where  young  love  holds  sway,  he 
made  an  essay  into  phases  of  cha- 
racter; annoyed  that  so  much 
should  have  been  written  about  the 
divine  passion,  in  his  stories  he  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  tide  in  other 
directions;  but,  strong  as  he  per- 
sonally was,  his  pen  had  not  the 
cunning,  and  so  most  of  his  works 
have«now  been  stranded  by  the 
adverse  waves. 

Norman  Macleod  attained  very 
fair  excellence  as  a  writer  of  verse 
and  songs,  his  "Curling  "  song  being 
happy,  while  others  in  the  Doric 
display  a  wealth  of  imagination 
and  abundance  of  humour.  Occa- 
sionally he  photographed  pictures 
in  a  few  lines,  and  music  lodges  in 
his  verse  as  naturally  as  it  did  in 
)iis  voice.  How  descriptive  these 
lines  are : — 

**  Dance,  my  children !  lads  and  lasses ! 

Cut  and  shuffle,  toes  and  heels  ! 
Piper,  roar  from  every  chanter 

Hurricanes  of  Highland  reels!  " 


The  most  beautiful  verses  be  ever 
wrote  embody  a  sentiment  very 
touching  in  its  simplicity.  "We  quote 
the  first  two  verses : 

"  We  need  not  build  memorial  calms 
Ah,  no,  my  wife,  I  cannot  do  it; 

For  should  we  do  so  with  the  bairns, 
Some  day,  my  love,  we're  sure  to 
rue  it. 

If  each  dear  hand  lays  down  the  stone 
With  love  to  all  around  to  guide  it, 

Oh,  who  of  us  could  come  alone 
In  after  years,  and  stand  beside  it? " 

Will  Norman  Macleod's  writings 
last  ?  That  is  the  question  wfaieh 
must  he  applied  to  every  author's 
work.  Except "  The  Starling  '*  none 
will,  as  they  have  no  marks  of  the 
fire  of  original  genius,  which  alone 
preserves  work  in  after  years. 
There  is  no  true  lasting  element 
in  them,  nothing  which,  when  it 
lodges  in  the  reader's  brain,  jealously 
crushes  other  works  out;  in  truth 
they  sink  out  of  our  memory  with 
barely  a  passing  murmur  of  regret. 

This  sterling  grand  man  must 
then  be  classed  among  our  minor 
authors,  with  a  half-length  portrait 
in  our  gallery,  and  to  be  looked  at 
occasionally  that  we  may  compare 
our  own  development  with  his. 
With  the  cargo  of  religion  iu  his 
tiny  crafts,  they  keep  steadily  at 
coasting  service,  never  issuing  forth 
into  the  wide  ocean  of  love,  nerer 
crossing  the  tempest-tossed  wares, 
never  becoming  a  prey  to  the 
hungry-roaring  breakers  by  the 
cruel  rock-bound  coast. 

In  «  The  Starling"  alone  do  we 
find  the  impress  of  a  master  band, 
but  even  there  it  is  cramped  by  its 
own  restricted  aims.  His  whole 
heart  and  soul  are  visible  in  all  bis  ef* 
forts ;  a  hearty  geniality  flashes  from 
all  his  pages.  But  of  what  avail 
are  all  these  qualities  if  high  literary 
art  is  wanting?  What  avails  bis 
exceeding  love  for  children,  which 
bursts  out  in  every  story  he  telk 
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I  toufihiog,  deeply  human  pathos, 
)  tender  dealings  with  weak  hu- 
initj,  if  the  work  is  marred  bj 
ktter  extraneous  to  art  ? 
Seligioos  novels,  from  their  yery 
tare,  can  seldom,  if  ever,  reach  a 
^hstondard  of  literary  excellence. 


For  many  years  yet  **  The  Starling  " 
will  be  popular,  deservedly  so,  as 
it  has  enriched  Scottish  literature 
with  its  genuine  humour ;  it  alone 
will  preserve  the  name  of  Norman 
Macleod  as  fa  writer  of  whim,  crot- 
chets,  songs,  and  stories. 


DEATH. 

Wk  deck  our  graves  with  flowers,  and  spells  devise 

To  blot  all  Beathhood  from  the  brows  of  deaths 

Give  sweetest  perfdme  to  his  baleful  breath. 
And  clothe  him  with  the  glory  of  the  skies. 

Each  bids  his  fellow  be  of  blither  cheer, 

For  Death  is  friendly,  man  has  nought  to  fear^ 
And  all  his  terrors  from  illosions  rise. 

Such  things  may  serve  while  life  is  brave  and  strong 

And  man  meets  man  amid  the  lively  throng ; 
But  when,  in  one  of  life's  forsaken  hours, 
His  lonely  spirit  in  the  darkness  cowers 

Before  the  presence  it  has  shunned  so  long. 
Then  all  our  spells  are  'reft  of  all  their  powers. 
And  dust  is  dust  in  spite  of  all  our  flowers, 

And  Death  is  Death  in  spite  of  all  our  song. 

RiOBABD    BXVBBLBT. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

BX  THX  LOITDOK  HEBUXf 
AVTHOft  OF  **  SoirOB  OF  SlHOVLiBIITy^  <'FUF8  H  LiFB,'    &€u 

No.  10.— St.  Datid  or  Wales. 

0  PxTBQM  Saint  of  Wales, 

Whose  month  is  March,  whose  emblem  is  the  leek. 

Assist  me  while  I  speak— 
Not  of  those  andent  superstitions  tales 
Onr  fathers  held  as  truth, 
Not  l^ends  dear  to  castle-building  youth. 
But  facts  that  none  can  doubt, 
"Which  have  in  Cambria's  history  leelsd  out ; 
Great  is  the  Truth,  and  evermore  prevails, 
O  Patron  Saint  of  Wales ! 

Sweet  land  of  "  Uans,"  of  lakes,  and  woods,  and  mooataizis^ 

Green  vales  and  fairy  fountains, 

Rocks,  cairns,  and  Druid-stones, 

And  towns  where  everybody's  name  is  Jones, 

In  other  days 

I've  view'd  thy  beauties  with  enn^tured  gaze, 

And  even  tried  in  vain 

Thy  most  meDifluous  language  to  attain ; 

Yes,  Cambria,  I  love  thee,  and  desire 

Awhile  to  change  my  lyre 

For  thy  time-honour'd  Harp,  for  now  my  lay  b 

In  good  St.  David's  praise. 

This  veiy  holy  man 

Was  son  of  ^smtus,  Prince  of  Cardigan, 

And  eke  (exalted  birth  could  go  no  farther) 

Unde  to  great  King  ArUiur ; 

His  mother's  name  was  Nun, — 

An  appellation 

Which  plaudy  mark'd  her  for  canonization. 
She  afterwards  was  sainted  like  her  son. 
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They  prophesied  his  birth 

Some  thirty  years  before  he  came  on  earth  I 


In  miracle,  in  iieavenly  miracle 

St  David's  life  began, 

And  miracle,  continnouB  miracle 

Thronghont  the  woof  of  his  existence  ran, 

Continmng  when  he'd  closed  his  earthly  span. 

He  early  was  ordain'd. 
And  sent  to  study  at  the  Isle  oi  Wight, 

Thence,  where  he  had  remained 
Long  basking  in  a  "  dim  religions  light," 
Came  forth  from  his  seclusion, 

And  into  Wales  did  carry 

Glad  tidings  in  the  guise  of  missionary, 
Putting  all  heathen  notions  to  confusioa. 
Few  have  succeeded 
In  evangelic  work  so  well  as  he  did. 

Girald*  Cambrensis 

Believed  in  much  that  contradicts  our  senses. 

Merely  remarking,  when  he  has  to  tell 

Something  incredible — 

''  This  fact  seems  most  remarkable  to  me." 

Just  read,  and  you'll  agree  : 

One  day  St  David's  monks,  together  met, 

Complain'd  they  could  not  get 

Sufficient  water  for  each  holy  rite ; 

The  Alun's  stream  was  slight 

And  sluggish,  and  in  thirsty  summer  weather 

It  dried  up  altogether ; 
At  best  its  waters  were  but  rank  and  muddy. 
Our  wonder-working  Saint, 
On  hearing  their  complaint, 
Gave  to  the  matter  his  intensest  study ; 
Then  rose,  and  to  the  cemetery  went. 
And  many  an  hour  he  spent 

In  prayer  devout    Of  course  'twas  heard  and  granted  * 
Up  sprang  a  crystal  fount, 
Unstinted  in  amount 
Of  purest  lymph— exactly  what  was  wanted. 
Once  by  his  power  divine 
St  David  made  a  brooklet  run  with  wine. 
And  by  his  holy  spell 
The  waters  of  his  consecrated  well 
Were  changed — ^we  know  not  how — 
To  milk  as  fresh  as  any  from  the  cow  I 
It  may  be  safely  stated 
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Saoh  saored  drinks  were  unadulterated— 

Not  89  we  have  them  now 

"Doctor'd"  beyond  all  cure. 

Ah !  to  the  pnre/w  things  indeed  are  pure ! 

So  holy  was  St.  David, 

So  little  by  the  Evil  One  enslaved, 

He  always  had  an  angel  to  attend  him, 

Befriend  him,  and  defend  him, 

Inspiring  every  thought,  and  word,  and  act, — 

So  runs  the  story. 

I  know  not  if  'tis  meant  for  allegory 
Or  sober  fact. 

Jackdaws,  and  crows,  and  rooks  were  wont  to  peroh 
Upon  St.  David's  church, 
And,  fearing  no  attack 
From  grave  monastic  gentlemen  in  black. 
Lived  happily  together 

With  them,  for  they  were  bipeds  of  one  feather ; 
And  pretty  pigeons  cooed 
Secure  in  that  conventual  solitude. 

When  strangers  would  molest 

Those  birds,  or  take  a  nest. 
Some  supernatural  punishment  ensued. 

Twas  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  nineteen, 

In  Brevi*s  valley  green. 

That  all  the  holy  ones  of  Wales  assembled 

(How  Satan  must  have  trembled ! ) 

In  synod  'neath  the  Druid  oaks  umbrageous, 

A  fierce  crusade  to  wage 
Against  the  great  arch-heretic  Pelagius, 

That  nightmare  of  the  Faith  in  that  dark  age, 
Whose  wicked  power  had  become  outrageous. 

Llandevi-brevi  was  the  place's  name, 

A  sound  quite  smooth  and  tame 
Compared  with  syllables  like  Llanfurfechan, 

Or  Tstradfellte,  county  Brecon, 
Or,  still  more  trying  to  each  vocal  organ, 

Uanyohaiam, 

Llanllwchalam, 
liaaohwg,  and  Castell  Llwohwr  in  Glamorgan. 


O'er  an  the  priestly  throng 
St  David's  influence  was  very  strong ; 
His  eloquenoe,  his  learning; 
His  faiUi  so  bold  and  burning, 
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Won  their  regard  and  widen'd  his  repute ; 

And  when  he'd  spoken 

Pftlagianism's  back  was  quickly  broken. 
Hifl  miracles  assisted  to  confute : 
There  was  a  child  lay  dead— 
What  mortal  could  restore  the  spirit  fled  P 

St  David  said,  **  We'll  see» 
I  will  not  brag,  but  biing  the  child  to  me." 

They  did ;  he  pray'd. 
And  on  its  corse  his  potent  fingers  laid. 

The  child  awoke  once  more, 
Better  in  health  than  it  had  been  before. 

Then,  while  St  David  preach'd  of  faith  and  lore, 

There  came  a  snow-white  dove, 
And  perch'd  fieamliarly  on  his  shoulder, 
Surprising  each  beholder. 
All  saw  at  once,  enlighten'd  by  religion. 

It  was  his  angel  frien 

Whom  heaven  in  feather'd  form*did  send, 
And  not  a  common  pigeon. 


These  wonders,  once  begun. 

Were  plainly  meant  for  a  continuous  run. 

The  child  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dead 

A  spotless  napkin  spread 

Upon  the  ground  'neath  David's  sacred  feet, 

Whenlo!  that  ground  rose  high. 
Up !  up !  as,  lifted  by  volcanic  heat, 

It  meant  to  reach  Uie  sky ; 
Up !  up  1  still  up,  until 
The  lowly  vale  became  a  lofiy  hill  2 
A-top  of  which 

The  Saint  continued  his  sublime  discourse. 
With  much  augmented  force ; 
The  solemn  accents  rolling  full  and  rich. 
For  miles  and  miles  around. 
The  faithful  could  distinctly  hear  each  sound  ; 
'Twas  meet  to  celebrate 
A  miracle  so  great. 

And  BO  they  built  a  church  upon  that  hill. 
Where  it  continues  stilL 


Among  the  monks  invited, 

8t  Kined  said  he  should  have  been  delighted. 

Bat  age  had  niade  him  weak. 

Crippled  and  crook'd 

His  form  until  it  look*d 
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Like  a  mncli  damaged  piece  of  the  antique ; 

How  could  he  come  P    David  his  prayer  outpour  d- 

Kined  was  straight  restored 
And  walked  upright  and  firmly  on  hii  feet. 
Unto  that  Saintly  "  meet" 
But  when  anon  he  tried 
Himself  to  do  the  like,  it  was  denied. 
St  Kined's  prayers  went  wrong, 
His  newly  strengthened  limbs  no  mora  were  strong. 
But  doubled  up  again 
To  lameness  and  infirmily  and  pain. 

Seeing  all  this. 

The  synod  felt  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  have  St.  David  for  their  Church's  head. 

Bishop  Dubricius  said, 

•<  My  earthly  sun  is  setting, 

Too  old  for  work  I'm  getting, 
So,  Brother  David,  rule  thou  in  my  stead," 
And  all  the  rest  cried,  "  He's  the  man  for  us 
To  be  Episcopus." 
But  David  with  humility  refusing, 

Time  and  persuasion  needed  to  be  spent 

Before  he  would  consent. 
To  ratify  their  choosing. 

His  fitness  soon  was  proved ; 
Deck'd  with  a  Bishop's  might  and  mitred  crown. 

His  station  he  removed 
From  Caerleon,  the  Tennysonian  town 
Of  Arthur's  great  renown. 
To  settle  in  a  district  more  sequestered. 

Some  wild  monastic  g^en, 

**  Far  from  the  hum  (and  humbug  too)  of  men." 

So,  emigrating  west'ard, 
He  chose  Menevia,  a  secluded  spot  ^ 

Tho'  picturesque  'twas  not, 
Stony  and  barren,  void  of  woods  and  rivers. 

In  winter  never  wann. 

Exposed  to  ocean  storm 
And  cutting  winds  that  gave  the  monks  the  riiirers. 
But  to  such  holy  livers 
It  mattered  not  what  mundane  ills  they  felt. 
Or  where  on  earth  they  dwelt 


Their  rules  were  very  strict ; 
Speech  was  forbidden  by  an  interdict^ 
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And,  saving  whfln  neeassity  eompell'd. 

His  peaee  each  brother  held. 

Dreadfid  to  one  who  Ioyob  his  tongne  to  wag 

Must  be  snch  moral  gag  1 

And  then  they  had  to  work. 

"  To  labour  is  to  pray,**  our  Saint  miantain'd» 

To  both  they  wen  oonrtrain'd, 
Time  was  divided  'twixt  the  field  and  Mrk, 
Twixt  tQIiog  earth  and  cultivating  heaven. 
Sins  could  not  be  fbigiven 
Until  the  erring  one  each  secret  tiioogfat 
Had  to  his  Abbot  bionghi 
Strict,  too,  the  stipnlations  for  admission  ; 
Whatever  his  condition 
Ten  days  the  would-be  Mar  had  to  wait 
Outside  the  Abbey  gate» 
Bearing  hard  speech,  refusal,  irksome  task, 
And  ask,  and  ask,  and  ask. 
No  entrance  could  he  find. 
Unless  he  left,  not  hope,  but  wealth  behind. 
Bread,  roots,  milk,  water  formed  the  convent  feasts ; 

David,  tho'  father  and  superior  there. 

The  same  did  share, 

And  had  no  farther  or  superior  fare ; 
And  all  the  monks  were  clad  in  skins  of  beasts. 

Not  only  as  a  priestly  champion  strong 
Is  David  feuned  in  song 

A  warrior,  too,  was  he— on  Badon's  mount 
The  British  army  fought. 
Routed  the  hosts  the  tyrant  Saxons  brought. 

To  follow  one  account. 
King  Arthur— others  say  St  David— led  it ; 

But  all  agree 

**  It  was  a  famous  victory," 
"Whosever  was  the  credit 

*Twas  then,  first  worn. 

The  fragrant  leek  did  David's  brow  adorn  ; 
Thenceforward  it  became 
As  much  a  part  of  Cambria's  name  and  fame 

As  ours  the  Lion  and  the  Unicom. 

Wen,  after  a  long  while. 

The  holy  man  retired  to  Bardsey  Isle, 

And  there  the  common  f&te 

Smote  him.    I  don't  exactly  know  the  date^ 

Most  writers  say  five-hundred-forty-four — 

His  age  above  four-score. 
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Among  luB  other  olaims  to  be  respected, 

It  should  be  recollected 

That  twelve  Welsh  monasteries  he  erected. 


Aks,  how  Wales  did  mourn  I 

After  his  death  the  Saint  was  borne 

To  heaven  in  biiss  to  reign, 

Right  in  the  middle  of  a  seraph  train. 

St  Kentigem— call'd  Mnngo  by  the  Scotch — 

That  radiant  scene  did  watch. 

Oh,  would  that  I  had  been  by  Mungo's  side ! 

(And  now  mj  words  are  sexions,  not  jocular) 
I  surely  would  have  spied 
Si  David's  heavenward  ride 
Thro'  the  dear  medium  of  a  stpong  *'  binocular.* 

St.  David's  legend— that  is,  histoiy— doses 

With  that  apotheosis. 

A  thousand  miracles  he  wrought,  'ias  said. 

Long  after  he  was  dead. 

And  QloiUmburifd  in  that  famous  fiane 

Where  Arthur^s  dust  reposes ; 

But,  not  to  be  difiuse. 
Our  wit  by  brevity  we  must  restrain. 

So,  reader,  please  deduce 
The  moral— plain  as  on  y<mr  face  your  no$e  ia. 

St  David's  name 

In  Celtic  hearts  high  place  must  ever  claim ; 

And  Cambria's  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead, 

For  ofteb  may  be  read 

Accounts  of  "  Eisteddfodau,"  festivals 

Worthy  the  warlike  halls 

Of  old  Llewellyn.    Thither  Wales  invites 

Her  sons  to  see  the  rites 

And  hear  the  songs  of  Druid,  Vate,  and  Bard, 

Antique,  but  slightly  marr'd 

By  newer  customs  dashing  with  the  old. 

Thus,  we  are  told. 

Each  Druid  wears  his  robe,  and  over  that 

A  modem  "  stove-pipe  "  hat 

The  ^  andent  Britons,"  too,  of  present  date. 

On  David's  Day  keep  state. 

And  wear  or  eat  the  leek ;  St.  James's  HaH 

(St  David's  for  the  time), 

Besponsive  to  the  patriotic  caQ, 
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Its  patrons  treats  with  Cambr  ian  air  and  rhyme — 

A  very  pleasant  way 

Of  doing  honour  to  St.  David's  Day. 

I,  tho'  of  other  race, 

Can  feel  half  Welsh  when  this  is  taking  place ; 

'*  The  Men  of  Harlech  "  fires  me, 

"  Poor  Mary  Ann,"  inspires  me ; 

I  love  to  mark 

The  *'  Rising  of  the  Sun,"  and  '*  of  the  Lark; ' 

My  bosom  swells 

On  hearing  Aberdovey's  fairy  *'  Bells ; " 

I  love  "  Llwyn  On/'  and  hang  upon  the  tones 

Of  dulcet "  Jenny  Jones  " — 

Each  brings  a  recollection 

Of  how,  long  since,  I  heard  them  to  perfection 

From  native  harp  in  sweet  Llangollen's  vale. 

(For  wayward  wandering  was  in  youth  my  habit). 
To  me  such  melodies  can  ne*er  grow  stale ; 

rd  follow  anywhere 

To  hunt  an  old  Welsh  air, 
Although  I  never  could  digest "  Welsh  rabbit" 
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EOMAJT  MEDICAL  MEN. 


Ik  the  early  days  of  Boman  civiliza- 
tioDy  the  medical  men  had  not 
obtained  the  position  due  to  their 
learning ;  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  princi- 
pal families  in  Rome  possessed  a 
freedmaD,  or  libertinus,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  profession. 
Justinian  informs  us  that  the  price 
of  such  a  slave  (before  manumission) 
was  about  sixty  pieces  of  gold. 
Suetonius  records  that  Julius 
CflBsar,  among  the  many  innovations 
he  introduced)  being  anxious  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  and  impor- 
tance of  Eome,  bestowed  the  citizen- 
ship, as  we  are  told,  on  many  of  the 
foreigners  who  hastened  to  this 
city  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt  to  practise  their  art;  and 
further,  when  owing  to  famine 
Augustus  felt  bound  to  banish 
from  the  city  the  many  foreign 
residents,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer  that,  among  those  especially 
exempted  from  this  decree  were 
the  medical  men  and  prsceptors 
(peregrinosque  omnes,  exceptis 
medicis  et  prsBceptoribus,  partem- 
que  servitiorum  Urbe  expmsisset), 
thus  proving  the  esteem  felt  at  that 
time  for  those  who  had  undoubtedly 
founded  for  themselves  a  reputation 
for  their  learning. 

Few  Bomans  cared  to  embrace 
the  study  of  medicine ;  foreigners  to 
the  soil  flocked  from  all  parts, 
bringing  with  them  the  choice 
medicaments  to  be  found  in  G-reece 
and  Egypt,  together  with  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  diseases 
so  prevalent  in  southern  countries. 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  name 
of  Gkilen    sounds  familiar  to  the 


ear ;  and  interesting  relies  of  the 
past,  bearing  upon  them  the  names 
of  skilled  practitioners,  are  to  be 
found  deciphered  in  Grotefend'e 
work  upon  the  stamps  of  the  Boman 
oculists  (Stem  pel  der  rom.  Augen- 
arzte),  as  well  as  in  the  Bev.  C 
King's  interesting  and  valuable 
account  of  "  Ancient  G^ms." 

The  government  of  Bome,  whidi 
was  strictly  paternal,  ordered  phy- 
sicians to  be  stationed  in  the  varfoos 
provinces  and  communes  under  its 
rule,  granting  them,  as  an  espedal 
inducement,  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, an  inducement  which  was 
sufficient  to  urge  Gtden  to  enter  the 
Boman  service.  The  various  guilds 
which  abounded  in  Bome,  the  le- 
gions, cohorts,  gladiatorial  schools, 
and  all  bodies,  were  compelled  to 
have  their  special  medical  atten- 
dants, and  this  custom  soon  became 
the  fashion  with  the  leading  fiuai- 
lies,  as  may  be  seen  from  Gkden's 
biography.  This  learned  physician, 
a  native  of  Fergamus,  studied  at 
the  celebrated  schools  of  medicine 
at  Alexandria  and  Corinth,  settled 
for  some  years  in  Bome,  returning 
to  Asia  Minor  a.i>.  167,  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  plague  which 
burst  out  in  that  year,  and  on  his 
return  accompanied  Commodus  in 
his  expedition  against  Germany  as 
one  of  the  stcSf  {apxtarpof)^  suc- 
ceeding when  on  dut^  i>emetriu8,a 
physician  renowned  for  his  skill  in 
the  preparation  of  theriac,  and 
thus  becoming  physician  in  or- 
dinary. 

Martial,  who  seems  to  have  re- 
joiced in  depicting  the  many  foibles 
of   his  time   and  adopted    home, 
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often  laughs  at  those  who  had  en- 
tered the  profession,  not  being  suo- 
oeesfnl  in  others,  and  yice  rers^, 
BiaoluB  (I.  SO)  becoming  an  under- 
taker (yispilio),  haying  failed  to 
make  both  ends  meet  as  chimrgus, 
thus  being,  perhaps,  more  useful  to 
his  elient^le^ — 

"Chinxrgas  fnerat,  nano  est  Tispillo 

Diaulns 
Gapit  quo  poterat  clinicus  esse  modo ; " 

The  same  name  being  again  men- 
tioned (I  47)— 

'  Nuper  erat  medious,  nunc  est  vispillo 

Diaulos 
Qnod  vippillo  facit,  foerat  et  medicus ; " 

while  (Vni.  74)  gives  a  rap  at  an 
oenlist  who  had  joined  the  hoplo- 
maehi,  or  gladiators  armed  at  ail 
points, — 

^Hoplomachus  nunc  es,  fneras  ophthal- 

michus  ante. 
Foisti    medious    quod    fads   hoplo- 

machus." 

We  may  therefore  yery  safely 
assume  toat  the  '' examioation 
mania,"  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, were  unknown  to  the 
Boman  people,  Galen  finding  it 
even  necessary  to  warn  his  confrhe^ 
Against  making  grammatical  or  col- 
loquial errors  when  addressing  men 
of  culture,  founding  his  advice  on 
the  fact  that  many  '*  quacks  "  were 
not  even  able  to  read.  Again,  in 
his  *•  De  meth.  med."  he  mentions 
that  Tbessalus,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally apprenticed  to  his  own 
lather,  as  weaver,  and  who  under 
Nero  obtained  great  success  as  a 
practitioner,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  six  months'  study  was 
sofficient  to  enable  any  man  to 
qualify  as  doctor.  The  system  of 
being  attended  during  the  various 
Tints  by  {)upils  was  also  frequent, 
many  allusions  being  made  to  this 
habit  as  a  valuable  means  of  giving 
and  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 


of  various  diseases,  though  it  was 
not  always  pleasant  to  the  patient, 
whose  pulse  was  felt  by  many  chilly 
hands  as  he  lay  burning  with  fever, 
producing  thereby  an  ague.  (Epig. 
V.9)— 

"  Languebam ;   sed  tu  comitatus  pro- 

tinus  ad  me, 
Venisti  centum,  Symmaohe,  discipulis : 
Centum  me  tetigere  manus  aquilone 

gelatoe, 
Non  habui  febrem,  Symmache,  nunc 

habeo.*' 

Another  mode  very  much  in 
vogue  at  the  time,  is  mentioned 
by  Galen  alluding  to  the  discus- 
sions whicb  took  place  in  public, 
when  the  various  doctors,  accom- 
panied by  their  disciples,  engaged 
in  disputes,  answered  the  many 
questions  proposed  to  them,  and 
tried  by  many  artful  dodges  to  in- 
crease their  practice.  Galen  relates 
an  occurrence  which  took  place 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Borne, 
when  he  eDfi^ased  and  defeated  the 
followers  of  the  school  of  Erasis- 
tratus  on  the  subject  of  bleeding, 
his  arguments  being  so  convincing 
as  to  be  adopted  by  many  of  his 
opponents.  In  the  works  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  the  light  seems 
never  to  be  placed  under  the  un- 
necessary bushel,  as,  like  most 
authors  of  ancient  days,  Galen 
writes  with  an  aplomb  which  would 
meet  with  rather  sharp  criticism 
were  such  a  complacent  style  now 
to  be  adopted. 

Prescriptions  not  being  usually 
made  up  by  the  apothecary,  the 
doctor  had  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
various  herbs,  drugs,  and  salves ; 
we  do  not  meajn  to  say  that  apothe« 
caries  did  not  exist,  as  inscriptions 
are  yet  remaining  in  which  the 
aromatarii  are  especially  mentioned, 
and  Galen  uses  the  expression 
'*  these  confounded  drug-dealers  " 
(Galen,  XIII.  571),  whom  he  accuses 
of  adulterating   the   extracts    ob- 
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tained  from  the  various  plants.  He 
himself,  when  a  young  man,  had 
learnt  how  to  fabricate  balsam, 
Lemuian  earth,  white  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  many  other  medicaments, 
though  he,  however,  refuses  to  give 
details,  as  many  men  would  be 
sufficiently  unprincipled  to  follow 
them  out  and  thus  gull  the 
public,  not  to  say  the  less  learned 
medical  men.  Bather  would  he 
urge  young  men  to  devote  them- 
selves so  entirely  to  study  as  to 
roaster  in  the  most  thorough  man- 
ner the  qualities  of  the  drugs  con- 
tained not  only  in  plants  and  metals, 
but  also  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  some  animals.  He  had  travelled 
far  and  visited  many  parts  of  the 
globe  to  obtain  the  medicines  for 
which  each  was  renowned,  going  to 
Lemnos  for  earth,  to  Cyprus  to 
obtain  the  substances  founa  in  the 
copper  mines.  From  Soli  he  ob- 
tained enough  vitriol,  siliceo-car- 
bonate  of  zinc,  and  whitelead  to 
last  him  his  lifetime;  from  the 
Black  Sea,  asphaltum ;  from  Phoe- 
nicia, Indian  aloes  and  Ivcium,  which 
latter  was  imitated  m  Bome  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  many  people. 
Of  oil,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  all  remedial  applications,  he 
had  a  supply  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father,  matured  to  such  an  age 
as  to  render  it  doubly  valuable. 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  his  Natural 
History,  relates  many  facts  concern- 
ing the  botanists,  who  grew  in  their 
own  gardens  the  plants  from  which 
several  medicines  were  extracted, 
and  refers  directly  to  the  collection 
formed  by  Antonius  Castor,  in 
which  were  exhibited  to  him  all 
the  most  renowned  plants,  culti- 
vated far  from  their  native  soils  by 
this  lefirned  botanist.  For  the  use 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  labelled  and 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  place 
where  found,  packets  of  carefully 
prepared  herbs,  which  were  stored 


up  in  the  various  imperial   stote- 
houses. 

According  to  fashion  did  men  take 
even  at  that  time  their  mediciflea, 
and  Oalen  (de  antidd.)  mentions 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  dbulj  took  a 
dose  of  theriacum,  thereby  render- 
ing this  medicine  fashionable,  cana^ 
ing  so  great  a  run  upon  it,  that  at 
times  the  city  did  not  contain  suffi- 
cient ingredients  to  make  the  neces- 
sary doses.    After  the  death  of  the 
Emperor,  theriacum  was  no  longer 
a  la  mode,  and  we  may  well  imag^ioe 
that  people  waited  with  anxiety  for 
the  next  imperial  medicament.  Tke 
skilful  preparation  of  this  remedy 
was  the  turning-point  which  brouf  bt 
Galen  into  notice,  and  indeed  Uiia 
must  have  required  a  certain  amount 
of  learning,  as  he  tells  us  of  sixty-one 
various  ingredients  which  served  in 
its  composition,  dried  adders  fonn- 
ing  an  important  part     The  dis- 
coverer of  this  remedy,  Androina- 
chus,  physician  to  Nero,  boasted  <^ 
its  efficacy  as  an    antidote    both 
against  poison  and  disease  of  every 
sort.   Poisoning  being,  as  we  know, 
rather  a  favourite  means  with  the 
Bomans  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy, 
antidotes  were  very  welcome  addi- 
tions to  the  family  medicine  chest. 
Scribonius  gives  not  only  the  names 
of  useful  antidotes,,  but  details  at 
length  the  sjrmptoms  exhibited  by 
those  suffering  from  attacks  pro- 
duced by  litharge,  henbane,  opium, 
and  other  poisons  too  numerous  to 
mention.     Of  course,  though  it  im 
impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  antidotes  were  effective,  we  need 
but  recall  to  the  memory  of  oar 
readers  the  lightning  rapidity  of 
action  of   the    Medici  poisons  to 
point  out  how  even  the  bravest  em- 
perors must  have  hastened  to  adopt 
any  remedy  likely  to  produce  alis 
viation. 

Pliny  records  the  uses  of  various 
stones  when  employed  against  dis- 
ease, but  at  the  present  time  they 
appear    ridiculous — ^amethysts    (a 
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methuo)  being  preventiTes  against 
intoxication ;  when  engra?ed  with  a 
symbol  of  the  san  or  moon  and 
suspended  from  the  neck  by  the 
hair  of  a  ojnocepbalus,  this  stone 
will  resist  magic  potions,  qualities 
which,  howeTer^it  has  evidently  lost 
since  the  days  of  the  natural  his- 
torian.    The    medical    men    were 
easily  induced  by  their  own  super- 
stitious feelings  to  rush  into  charla- 
tanism; Scribonius  mentioning    a 
remedy  against  colic  which  he  had 
pucbased  from  an  old  woman,  while 
Trallianus  for  the  same  disease  ad- 
fises  the  patient  to  wear  an  intaglio 
of  Hercules    strangling  the  lion, 
cut  upon  a  Median  stone.    As  this 
latter  physician    flourished    under 
Justinian,  bis  remarks  are  the  more 
interesting,  as  showing  that  super- 
stition was  as  rife  at  that  time  as 
during  the  days  of   Pindar,  when 
describing  the  remedies  adopted  by 
.Ssculapius  to  cure  the  many  cases 
brought  to  him. 

Scribonius  (compos,  medic,  prsef.) 
giresa  list  of  remediesagainst  the  bite 
of  serpents,  against  dropsy,  stone, 
and  other  diseases ;  and  it  is  assuring 
to  us  to  be  told  by  this  "  allopathic 
practitioner  "  that  he  essayed  their 
Tsrious  virtues  on  himself  without 
Sfil  effects. 

The  following  prescription  against 
gout  given  by  Trallianus  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  transcribing  for 
our  readers,  hoping  that  some  may 
thereby  combat   the  dira  podagra 
with  success.    *'  When  the  moon  is 
in  Aquarius  or  Pisces,  dig  up,  before 
breas  of  day,  the  sacred  herb  hyos- 
mmus  with    the    forefinger   and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  being  care- 
ful not  to  touch  the  root,  and  say 
'I  speak  unto  thee,  I  speak  unto 
thee,  0  sacred  herb  I  I  call  thee 
that  thou  come  to-morrow  into  the 
bouse  of  Phileas,  that  thou  mayest 
stop  the  fluxion  in  the  feet  or  hand 
of  such  a  one.     But   I  conjure 
thee  in  the  great  name  of  Aoe 
SABA  oe  who  bath  fixed  the  earth 


and  fastened  the  sea  aboundins;  in 
flowing  waves,  who  hath  dried  up 
Lot's  wife  and  made  of  her  a  pillar 
of  salt,  receive  into  thyself  the 
spirit  and  forces  of  thy  mother  the 
earth  and  dry  up  the  fluxion  in  the 
hands  or  feet  of  such  and  such  an 
one.'  Next  day  take  a  bone  of  any 
dead  animal  and  dig  up  the  root 
before  break  of  day,  saying  '  I  con- 
jure thee  by  the  holy  names,  Jaoth, 
Sabaoth,  Adonai,  Elohim.'  Then 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon  the  root, 
saying  '  As  this  salt  shall  not  in- 
crease, so  let  not  the  pains  of  the 
patient  increase.'  Then  take  the 
small  end  of  the  root,  tie  it  upon 
the  patient,  but  hang  up  the  re- 
mainder thereof  for  360  days  over 
the  fireplace." 

Another   remedy    against    colic 
mentioned  by  him,  for  an  account 
of  which,  as  for  the  above,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Eev.  C.  W.  King, 
M.A.,  is  the  wearing  of  an  iron 
ring  engraved  with  the  words  ♦EYFE 
♦EYFE    lOY   XOAH    H    KOPYAAOAS 
SE  ZHTEI.     ••My,  fly,   ho  there  I 
Bile,  the  lark  is  looking  for  thee." 
Galen  in  his  works  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  any  medicinal  properties 
are  to  be  found  in  the  human  brain, 
liver,  fleshy  blood,  or  bones,  and 
blames  Xenocrates    for    asserting 
such  a  proposition,  though  he  main- 
tains the  efficiency  of  a  remedy, 
which  we  cannot  here  describe,  to 
be  applied  externally  in  cases  of 
ulcerated  sore  throats.    He  gives 
a    list  of  several    medicines,  their 
eflfects,  and  the  people  for  whom  he 
bad  prescribed  them.    Many  of  his 
anecdotes  and  directions  would  be 
found  useful  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  can  but  feel  bow  they 
remind  us  of  anecdotes  relating  to 
members  of  the  medical  facul^  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury.   Doctors,  according  to  him, 
were  addicted  to  jealousy,   strife, 
envy,    coarse   vehemence    in    the 
schools  against  rival  doctrines,  dis- 
putes over  the  sick  bed,   murder, 
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and  adultry  Martial  (YI.  31) 
hints  the  reason  why  Chiaridemus 
shuts  his  eyes  to  his  wife's  indiscre- 
tions with  the  medical  attendant, — 

"  Uxorem,  Charideme,  toam  scis  ipse 

sinisque 
A  medico  fiitai ;  vis  sine  febre  mori.*' 

Herodes,  stole  a  cup  while  attend- 
ing a  patient  whom  he  supposes 
wm  no  longer  require  it,  (IX.  96) — 

"  Clinicns  Herodes  tnillam  subduxerat 

segro 
Deprensos,  dixit,    'Stalte,   quid  ergo 

bibis'"? 

Cosmetics  and  other  "beautifying" 
washes  were  being  constantly  made 
up,  prepared,  and  invented  by  medi- 
cal men — dyes,  depilatories,  scents, 
and  essences.  Martial  gives  the 
names  of  some  physicians  who  evi- 
dently were  renowned  as  specialists. 
Oascellitis  extracts  the  aching  tooth, 
Hyginus  bums  away  the  superfluous 
haur  which  mav  irritate  the  eye, 
Eros  effaces  the  trigtia  stigmata 
which  has  branded  the  forehead  of 
the  slave  now  free,  while  Hermes  is 
eoual  to  Polidarius  in  his  treatment 
or  ruptures. 

Hydropathy  numbered  many 
celebrated  physicians  iu  its  ranks 
who  were  opposed  to  the  treatment 
followed  by  the  school  which  or- 
dered wine  to  be  given,  the  latter 
being  known,  as  we  are  told  by 
Marquardt  under  the  name  of 
otvodoTM,  To  the  former  school 
belonged  Musa,  the  physician  who 
cured  Augustus  by  the  cold  bath 
treatment,  and  who  was  the  first 
physician  raised  by  the  gift  of  the 
gold  ring  (jus  annuli)  to  the  rank 
of  knight,  being  exempted  from  aU 
taxation,  and  receiving,  as  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius,  the  honour  of 
a  statue  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, near  to  that  of  ^sculapius. 
(Medico  Antonio  Mu8»  cujus  opera 
ex  ancipiti  morbo  convaluerat  sta- 


tuam  sdrecollato  iuxta  signum^Sacu- 
lapii  statuerunt.) 

Tacitus  mentions  several  case^ 
where  the  court  physician  attained 
to  dignities  and  honours.  Fees  were 
evidently  pretty  considerable,eq>ed- 
ally  when  the  physician  bad  attuned 
to  reputation.  Galea  received  a  fee 
of  400  pieces  of  gold  for  curing  the 
wife  of  Boethus  (£435^.  The  court 
physician  appointed  dj  Claudius 
showed  by  his  booka  that  he  was 
making  an  income  of  600,000 
sestertii,  and  that  bj  accepting  the 
post  offered  to  him,  the  value  of 
which  was  less  than  half  that  sum 
(250,000  S.),  he  was  proving  both 
his  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Empertnr. 
Many  more  instances  might  be 
quoted  of  large  sums,  but  the  abo?e 
are  sufficient,  though  we  need 
scarcely  add  that  several  among  the 
minor  practitioners  found  it  pretty 
hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and,  as  we  have  shown  from  the 
extracts  quoted  from  Martial,  re- 
turned to  their  former  occupatiooB, 
or  began  some  entirely  new  trade. 

The  most  amusing  and  natural 
part  of  Galen's  work,  and  that  which 
even  at  the  present  time  may  be 
taken  as  a  '*  satire  "  on  many  per- 
sons, members  not  only  of  the  pro- 
fessions, but  those  also  in  enjoyment 
of  private  fortun^,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  directions  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  medical  men  when  attending 
the  sick-room.  Our  author  adfises 
physicians  to  pay  frequent  or  few 
visits  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
patient,  man^  persons  objecting  to 
repeated  visits.  Physicians  oueo, 
by  speaking  loud,  and  treading 
heavily,  awake  the  sick  person  from 
what  may  be  a  refreshing  sleep,  and 
thus  a  feeing  of  dislike  is  produced. 
The  attitude  adopted  must  be  one 
of  care,  neither  obtrusive  nor  ser- 
vile, as,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
the  cure  depended  on  thi^  things, 
the  patient,  the  disease,  and  the 
physician.  Quintus,  a  oountryman 
of  Gtden,  once  smelt  so  strongly  of 
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wine  that  a  sick  man  asked  him  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  bed, 
upon  which  Qointus  reminded 
hiBi  coarselj  that  he  himself  often 
endured  much  w(H»e  smells  in  the 
aiek-room.  The  patient  mnst  not 
be  thwarted  when  compliance  is 
likeljr  to  be  productive  of  no  evil 
eoosequences.  Hippocrates  points 
oat  that  the  skill  of  the  doctor  is 
often  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce 
the  necessary  respect,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  careful  of  his  diagnoses, 
astomshing  those  about  bj  the 
correctness  of  his  assertions  or  pre- 
dictions. Galen  boasts  that  he  bad 
lepeatedlj  cured  persons  living  at  a 
distance  bj  simply  listening  to  a 
detailed  account  of  their  symptoms, 
by  feeling  the  pulses  suddenly  of 
those  whom  he  suspected  of  tamper- 
ing with  themselves  by  taking  quack 
medicines,  by  finding  out  the  cause 
to  be  a  case  of  ^'  being  in  love,"  the 
pulse  beating  more  rapidly  as  the 
"loved  one"  entered  the  room; 
andofnumy  other  cures  which  he 
had  performed,  but  whidi  we  can- 
not enter  into  here,  though  such 
of  our  readers  whom  the  subject 
may  interest  will  find  much  pleasant 
reading  and  information  in  the 
edition  published  at  Ldpsig,  and 
forming  one  of  the  series  Known  as 
the  "Medicorum  Ortecorum  opera 
quB  extant,  eura  G.  6.  Kuhn,  26 
Tola.,  8,  Leipz.  1821-33 ;"  as  well  as 
in  the  "  Histories  "  of  Priedlaender, 
Uommseo,  Marquardt,  and  many  of 
the  articles  in  Smith's  Dictionaries 
of  Antiquities  and  Bio^nhy. 

Much  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Aristffius  the  Cappadocian,  valu- 
able even  at  the  present  time ;  but 
the  remedies  would  be  difficult  to 
proeure,  and  even  then  persons 
mieht  object  to  take  down  such 
boluses  as  the  following  remedy  for 
elephas :  "  of  the  shavings  of  an 
elephant's  tooth  one  dram  with 
vine  to  the  amount  of  two  cyathi. 
But  likewise  the  flesh  of  vipers 
formed  into  pastib   are  taken   at 


a  draught  (koi  aVk  €£  dprlaKovt 
wewkatriiheu  vtporrai.)  From  their 
heads  and  tail  we  must 
cut  off  to  the  extent  of  four 
fingers'  breadth,  and  boil  the  re- 
mainder to  the  separation  of  the 
back-bones;  and  naving  formed 
the  flesh  into  pastils  thev  are  to  be 
cooled  in  the  shade ;  and  these  are 
to  be  given  in  a  draught  in  like 
manner  as  the  squill." 

In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of 
theriac,  we  find  the  expression  «il  ir 
d(A  T&v  3iipi»v  (l)dpfuiKoPf  showing  that 
the  compounds  we  have  alluded  to 
above  as  given  by  Qalen  in  no  wise 
exaggerated  ;  speaking  of  epilepsy, 
theriac  is  again  recommended  as 
one  of  the  compound  medicines; 
and  our  author  relates  having  seen 
persons  holding  a  cup  below  the 
wound  of  a  man  recently  slaugh- 
tered and  drinking  a  draught  of  the 
blood.  This  being  certainly  a  more 
severe  and  terrifying  remedy  than 
that  mentioned  by  rliny  as  being 
the  formula  adopted  by  Cato  as  a 
cure  for  sprains:  *•  Haut,  haut  ista 
pista  vista,"  an  expression  which 
would  not  even  be  censured  at 
Exeter  Hall. 

The  celebrated  accusation  made 
by  Juvenal  in  his  6th  Satire  against 
the  fashionable  women  of  his  day, 
though  evidently  levelled  against  a 
female  practitioner — 

*'  Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  paerpera 

lecto 
Tantum  artes  h^jus,  tantom  medicam- 

ina  possnnt 
Quffi  steriles  facit,  atqae  homines  in 

ventre  necandos 
Conducit," 

we  find  oflen  repeated,  though  in- 
directly, by  Martial,  Tacitus,  and 
other  vrriters,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  "jus  trium 
liberorum  "  was  seldom  claimed  as 
a  right,  though  we  often  hear  of 
some  emperor  bestowing  it  as  a 
recompense,  vide  Martial,  II.,  92 
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**  Katomm  mibi  jus  triom  roganti 
Masamm  pretium  dedit  mearam 
Solus  qui  poterat.  Valebis  uxor 
Non  debet  domini  perire  munas.*' 

From  "  The  Oath,"  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Hippocrates,  published 
by  the  Sydenham  Society,  edited 
by  Dr.  Francis  Adams,  we  make  a 
few  extracts  having  reference  to 
this  subject :  "  I  swear  by  Apollo  the 
physician,  and  ^sculapius  and 
Health  and  All-Heal  (Hygeia  and 
Panacea)  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  that,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  will  keep 
this  oath  and  this  stipulation — to 
reckon  him  who  taught  me  this  art 
equally  dear  as  my  parents,  to  share 
my  substance  with  him,  and  relieye 
his  necessities  if  required ;  to  look 
upon  his  offspring  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  my  own  brothers,  and  to 
teach  them  this  art  if  they  wish  to 
learn  it,  without  fee  or  stipulation ; 
and  that  by  precept,  lecture,  and 
every  other  mode  of  instruction,  I 
will  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  art 
to  my  own  sons,  and  those  of  my 
teachers,  and  to  disciples  bound  by 
stipulation  and  oath  according  to 
the  law  of  medicine,  but  to  none 
others.  I  will  follow  that  system 
of  regimen  which,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  consider 
for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and 
abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious 
and  mischievous.  I  will  give  no 
deadly  medicine  to  any  one  if 
asked,  nor  suggest  any  such 
counsel,  and  in  like  manner  I  will 
not  give  to  a  woman  a  pessary  to 
procure  abortion.  With  purity 
and  holiness  I  vrill  pass  mv  life 
and  practise  mV  art.  I  will  not 
cut  persons  labouring  under  the 
stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  be  done 
by  men  who  are  practitioners  of 
this  work.  Into  whatever  houses  I 
enter  I  will  go  into  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick,  and  will  abstain 
from  every  voluntary  act  of  mis- 
chief and  corruption,  and,  further, 


from  the  seduction  of  females  or 
males,  of  freemen  or  slaves.  What- 
ever, in  connection  with  my  pro- 
fessional practice  or  not  in  con- 
nection with  it,  I  see  or  hear  in  the 
life  of  men,  which  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  of  abroad,  I  wUl  not  divolge, 
as  reckoning  that  all  such  sbovdd 
be  kept  secret.  While  I  continue 
to  keep  this  oath  unviolated,  may 
it  be  granted  to  me  to  rajoy  life 
and  the  practice  of  the  art  re- 
spected by  all  men,  in  all  times ! 
But  should  I  trespass  and  violate 
this  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  mj 
lot  I'' 

Aristotle,  the  editor  informs  of, 
did  not  display  the  same  humanly 
as    Hippocrates,    as     he     excuses 
abortion  in  some  cases,  and  it  10 
much  to  be  feared  that  this  crime 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  together 
with  that  abomination  known  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  "  baby  firm- 
ing.*'   That  medical  men  would  do 
well  to  observe  the  latter  part  of 
''  the  oath  "  relating  to  gossip,  u  i 
fact  apparent  to  all.  How  many  pn^ 
titioners  of  the  present  day  call  on 
patients  simply  to  spread  a  scandil 
or  evil  report  from  nouse  to  house, 
pocketing  as  a  reward  the  fee  f^d 
to  them  for  the  few  minutes*  eujof- 
ment.     This    love    of  gossip  wis 
indeed  prevalent  in  Bome,  many  are 
the  allusions  made  to  it    ''  At  ftiit 
famains.  Quotusquisqueistamefo- 
gere  potest  in  tarn  maledidk  ciTi- 
tateP  •*  says  Cicero ;  an  eipressJOT 
used  by  Hieronymus  five  hundred 
years  later.    Juvenal  teUs  us  that 
the  fair  sex  was  ever  anxious  toff^ 
the  latest  information,  while  lu^ 
tial    sneers    at    the    bellui  h^mo 
Cotilus,  who  passes  a  great  part  of 
the  day  amon^  the  chairs  of  toe 
ladies,  whispenng  into  some  ones 
ear,  knowing  everything,  who  Iotcs 
who,' therefore  present  at  all  inpper- 
tables : — 

"  Qui  scit,  quam  quis  amet»  qm  ptf 
convivia  currit.'* 
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The  followiDg  description  of  a 
not  uucommon  malady » taken  from 
Paulas  JEgineta,  may  amuse  some 
of  our  readers ;  the  section  being 
headed  "On  love-sick  persons." 
"  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  join  lore  to  the  affections  of  the 
brain,  since  it  consists  of  certain 
cares.  For  care  is  a  passion  of  the 
soul  occasioned  by  the  reason's 
being  in  a  state  of  laborious  emo- 
tion. The  following  symptoms  at- 
tend lofers ;  their  eyes  are  hollow 
and  do  not  shed  tears,  but  appear 
as  if  overflowing  with  gladness, 
their  eyelids  move  rapidly;  and 
eren  when  none  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  affected,  these 
parts  are  always  so  affected  in 
lovers.  There  is  no  pulse  peculiar 
to  lovers,  as  some  have  supposed, 
but  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  persons 
labouring  under  care.  When  they 
call  to  recollection  the  beloved 
object,  either  from  seeing  or  hear- 
ing, and  more  especially  if  this 
occurs  suddenly,  then  the  pulse 
undergoes  a  change  from  the  dis- 
order of  the  soul,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  preserve  its  natural  equa- 
bility or  order.**  These  being  the 
symptoms,  we  find  among  the  reme- 
ues  the  following :  *'  Rnases,  with 
unusual  brevity,  merely  recom- 
mends, in  general  terms,  repeated 
enjoyment,  fasting,  walking,  and  fre- 
quent intoxication,"  The  latter  we 
njay  suppose  to  be  on  the  aimilia 
timiUbut  theory. 

Archeeology ,  which  has  in  the  last 
few  years  been  greatly  developed  in 
its  many  branches,  gives  us  some 
knowledge  of  the  medicaments 
found  useful  in  ophthalmic  cases. 
In  the  work  by  Mr.  King;  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  we  find 
niention  made  of  some  of  the 
stamps  bearing  inscriptions  refer- 
i^ng  to  these  medicines.  M.  Ulpius 
Heracles  was  the  inventor  of  the 
stratioticmn,  the  diarrhodon  (rose- 
^We)  for  impetus,  or  inflammation 
of  the  eyes;   of  cycnaricum,    an 


ointment  for  the  same  disease  0. 
Gap.  Sabiniani.  Diapsoricum  ad 
Calig — the  latter  (caligines)  being 
dimness  of  sight  produced  by  over- 
work, or  by  the  glare  of  the  burn- 
ing Italian  sun.  A  stamp  found  at 
Gloucester  reads  thus  Q.  lY.L 
MYEANI.  MELINVM.  AD. 
CLAEITATEM  —  this  being  a 
honey-wash  useful  in  clearing 
the  sight.  M.  Tochon  d' Anneci,  in 
his  brochure,  gives  several  curious 
names  of  remedies,  and  the  learned 
Qerraan  writer,  Grotefend  gives, 
many  more  details  in  his  "  Stempel 
der  rom.  Augenarzte." 

From  the  above  account  it  may 
be  seen  how,  in  many  instances,  the 
characters  of  the  medical  men  of 
ancient  Eome  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  our  own  phy- 
sicians; how  the  small  differences 
between  the  contraria  contrariis 
curantur  and  the  similia  gimilibus 
were  looked  upon  as  of  the  same 
vital  importance  as  they  are  even 
now,  how  the  Sangrado  school 
maintained  its  opinions,  and  how 
in  many  cases  the  patients  suffered 
when  a  necessary  theory  was  to  be 
proved.  Martial  and  Juvenal  have 
handed  down  to  us  many  hits 
against  the  vices  of  their  day, 
levelling  accusations  against  the 
^'  fast "  set  in  Eome,  which  almost 
appear  to  reflect  some  of  the  im- 
morality and  vice  yet  prevalent  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  taking  such 
works  of  the  early  medical  profes- 
sion as  have  come  down  to  us,  we 
find  contained  in  their  pages  much 
to  be  taken  to  heart.  As  to  the 
writings  of  the  satirists,  those  of 
Juvenal  must  be  read  with  interest, 
as  being  from  the  pen  of  a  fear- 
less author  who  did  not  dread  to 
expose,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
his  life,  the  terrible  sins  which  he 
saw  taking  place  around  him  ;  who 
did  not  fear  to  hold  up  to  scorn 
Domitian,  the  blackest  of  all 
tyrants. 

Of  Martial  we  cau  but  epeak 
81 
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with  feeliDgs   borderisg   on  con-  called  upon  to  oppose  aome  dretd 

tempt.  His  Tash  might,  indeed,  bare  disease,  out  as  a  class  kept  them- 

been  turned  on  himself,  as  belong-  selves  as  free  from  scandal  as  do 

'in^  to  a  class  of  sycophants  who  most  of  the  members  of  th6i>ro- 

did  much  by  their  toadyism  to  en-  fession  at  the  present  time.  lUnng, 

courage  the  yerj  fiiults  which  he  therefore,  the  various  notices  and 

himself  held  up  to    scorn.      But  works  that  have  oome  down  to  iu, 

severe  as  those  writers  are,  the  fact  we  can  but  look  back  with  admira- 

that  they  scarcely    ever   hold  up  tion  on  those  who  devoted  them- 

members  of  the  medical  profession  selves  to  the  healing  art,  leavisg 

to  censure  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  behind    them    liames    enitdled  in 

that  the  ]>hysicianB  in  Bome  did  not  golden    letters   amon^   the  great 

spare  their  time  or  energies  when  workers  of  the  world. 
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A  Woman  Scorned*  By  Owens 
Blackbame.  3  volt.  ,TiD8lej 
Brothers,  London,  1876.  :Tbe 
cleyer  writer  who  under  the  name 
of  Owens  Blackbame,  baa  recently 
appeared  in  the.  literary  world, 
promises  to  take  a  leading  position 
amoogst  the  great  band  of  female 
authors  who  baye  chosen  it  as 
their  mission  to  Ba{)plythe  inces- 
sant craving  of  society  for  light, 
fantastic  fiction.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  a  race  so  gifted  should  be  so 
ephemeral.  Tb^y  are  eagerly  read, 
but  as  rapidly  forgotten ;  and  their 
books,  when,  the  season  is  over,  are 
fittiig  into  the  limbo  of  obliviony 
£com  which  tb^ere  is  no  resurrec- 
tion. 

Writers  like  Disraeli  and  the 
late  Lord  Ly  tton  will  be  studied  as 
long  as  the  English  tongue  exists 
for  their  deep  thought,  immense 
Tariety  of  character,  profound 
knowkdge  of  life  ana  human 
natore,  and  magnificent  perfection 
of  form,  style,  and  language ;  but 
it  may  be  safely  affirmcKl  that  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
novels  written  by  women  will  be 
beard  of  or  remembered  a  year 
after  publication.  They  fflitter  for 
a  day  and  die.  Yet,  at  least,  the 
glory  of  the  moment  compensates 
for  the  speedy  oblivion  that  covers 
tbem.  They  command  great  prices 
from  pablishersybecome  the  idol  of  a 
diqne,  and  have  aU  thai  a  woman's 
heart  most  desires — upraise,  homage, 
flattery,  adoration. 

Bttt  the  evil  day  comes  at  last ; 
women  write  only  from  within, 
&Qd  when   the  experience  or  the 


memory  of  passions,.  > '.  triumphs, 
sorrows,  and  trials  from  which  they 
drew  their  materials  has  been,  ex- 
hausted, they  have  nothing  mere  to 
say . —  the  vein  of  rich  ore  is 
.worked  qu^,  and  lead  begins  t^ 
replace  the  silver.  It  is  hard, 
.  however,  to  abdicate  a  throne«  and 
BO  the  women  novelists  still  wor^ 
on,  though  no  new  element  oonMs 
to  their  minds,  and  thej^  can  only 
repeat  themselves,  or  give  us  the 
old  lay  figures  in  new  attitudes, 
until  at  last  the  fire  bums  low  on 
the  altar,  and  the  worshipperss 
begin  to  forsake  the  temple  for 
other  shrines. ' 

For  subtle  anal;^8is  of  character, 
varied  and  striking  modes  and 
moods  of  thought,  and  the  strong 
contrasts  of  conflicting  passions 
that  stir  the  human  soul,  we  must 
look  to  the  writings  of  men.  Their 
genius  is  heightened  and  stimu- 
kted  by  a  wider  experience,  and 
the  full  liberty  of  livin^^  unfettered 
by  the  narrow  prejudices  and  the 
mean  and  torturing  convention- 
alisms that  keep  women's  souls  in 
an  iron  bondage.  The  minds  of 
men  are  fed  from  without,  and 
while  the  imaginative  faculty  in 
woman,  never  very  strong,  is  soon 
exhausted  and  worn  out,  the 
intellect  in  man  grows  day  by  day, 
progressing  in  poww  a»  new  tjrpes 
of  character  unceasingly  come  be- 
fore him,  and  the  infinite  varieties 
of  experience  gain  definite  forms 
through  the  strong  and  matured 
thought  of  advancing  years.  Thus^ 
for  instance,  Disraeli's  lastnoveJ^ 
"  Lothair,"  is  unsurpassed  even  by 
81—2 
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any  of  the  productions  of  bis  own 
glorious  ^outh,  and  stands  un- 
equalled in  the  literature  of  the 
da^  for  power  and  purpose,  for 
bnlliancj  of  wit  and  splendid  har- 
monies of  language. 

But  a  writer  like  Disraeli  comes 
but  seldom  in  a  nation's  literature; 
it  is  not  fair  to  put  the  light, 
emotional,  self-conscious,  sensitive, 
limited  soul  of  a  woman  in  com- 
parison with  his.  Their  lesser  in- 
tellects  come  in  shoals,  bright  and 
sparkling  as  the  multitudinous 
wares,  but  also  as  eyanescent,  and 
their  myriad  volumes,  soon  read 
and  soon  forgotten,  strew  the  shores 
of  time  like  the  layers  of  dead  sea- 
weed on  the  ocean  beach.  But  it 
is  precisely  because  they  are  so 
evanescent  and  so  rapidly  exhausted 
that  the  race  needs  perpetually  to 
be  renewed  by  new  blood  and  fresh 
imaginations.  Already  the  energies 
of  many  of  the  great  sisterhood 
of  the  pen  are  on  the  wane ;  we 
know  all  their  characters,  we  have 
fathomed  all  their  plots  and  devices ; 
we  have  become  hardened  and  stiff- 
necked,  and  will  no  longer  be 
melted  by  their  passion  or  pathos. 
A  new  rush  of  waves  is  wanting 
over  the  arid  sands  of  literature, 
and  it  is  coming  in  the  new  gene- 
ration of  writers,  who  in  the  fresh 
vigour  of  youth  seem  resolved  to 
**  rush  up  the  narrow  path  leading 
to  fame,"  while  their  once  power- 
ful predecessors  are  dozing  on  their 
laurels. 

Owens  Blackbume  is  one  of  this 
young  band  of  Titans  who  already 
threaten  to  subvert  the  thrones  of 
the  elder  gods.  She  has  many 
natural  gifts  calculated  to  ensure 
success,  and  we  may  expect  still 
higher  evidences  of  her  ability  as 
a  novelist  when  life  and  experience 
develop  wider  horizons,  and  deepen 
and  strengthen  her  intellectual 
nature.  Like  Miss  Braddon,  she  is 
rich  in  incident,  but  her  colouring: 
never  is  coarse ;  like  Miss  Brough- 


ton,  she  can  paint  love  with  tropical 
fervour,  but  her  heroines  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  expreis  the 
passion  in  slang  diction,  or  to  be 
for  ever  "nestling"  their  bead 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  lover.  Then 
she  is  never  weary  or  didactic,  or 
discursive  and  diffusive ;  she  knows 
how  to  concentrate  her  lights,  and 
does  not  interrupt  a  love  scene  or 
disturb  an  intensely  interesting 
situation  by  disquisitions— saj  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  infusoria  under  the 
microscope. 

The  aim  of  a  novel  is  to  interest 
and  amuse,  to  charm  avray  care, 
and  to  make  us  forget  for  a  while 
the  dulness  and  weariness  of  real 
life  in  the  bright  colourings  the 
startling  incidents,  the  beauty  and 
the  harmony  of  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Owens  Blackbume  has  the  gift  of 
interesting  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  she  has  also  keen  insight  into 
character,  though  she  does  not  tirs 
the  reader  with  commonplaces  de- 
livered in  language  of  oracular  ob- 
scurity, as  if  they  were  profoond 
truths  brought  to  the  surface  for  the 
first  time,  and  given  to  us  covered 
with  the  hard,  rough  grit  of  primi- 
tive formations.  On  the  contrary, 
her  language  is  clear,  vigorous,  and 
simple,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  style 
carries  on  the  reader  without  effort 
to  the  end.  With  the  sense  of 
innate  power  she  is  fearless,  know- 
ing that  whatever  is  said  naturally 
is  said  well,  and  is  content  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  study,  or  the 
dabbling  with  scientific  manuals, 
but  to  leave  something  to  impulse 
when  writing,  to  the  instincts  of 
the  artist,  and  the  inner  light  we 
call  genius. 

With  Ouida  she  has  no  afiSnitj; 
none  of  her  stormy  grandeur,  or 
lava  fires  of  devastating  feeUng. 
But  then  Ouida  stands  alone  and 
apart  from  most  female  writers; 
alone  by  her  passionate  soul,  her 
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glittering  lanj^ge,  and  the  magic 
power  hj  which  slie  can  elevate  the 
meanoBt  lifeor  redeem  the  lowest, 
and  transfignre  it  to  glory  by  givins: 
to  it  one  divine  grace.  Nor  will 
Oaida  ever  found  a  echool,  like 
Miss  Braddon  and  Miss  Broughton, 
who  number  disciples,  followers,  and 
imitators  by  the  score,  for  culture 
•ueh  as  Ouida  possesses  is  as  rare 
amongst  women  as  the  deep  ear- 
nestness which  lies  at  the  base  of 
her  artist  soul,  and  of  the  varied 
passion  she  ponrtrays. 

Yet  Owens  Blackbume    is    not 
without  the  power  to  turn  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  life.     Her   first    novel,    **The 
Modem  Parrhasius,"  which  excited 
great  attention  in  literary  circles,  is 
founded  on  that    strange  mystery 
of  our   nature,  half  physical    half 
psychical,    which   no    science    has 
b^n  able  to  solve,  though  none  can 
deny  its   existence — the    magnetic 
power  which  is  exercised  by  some 
Batures  over  others ;  a  power  that 
enmot   be   resisted,   and  is   often 
tod  in  its  effectf.    The  touch,  the 
toice,  the    yerr    presence  of   the 
nagoetizer  in  the  room  radiates  an 
^aetridty  that  paralyses  the  victim ; 
foIitioQ  is  suspended,  the  intellect 
ceases  to  act,  all  efforts  at  resist- 
ance are  vain,  the  magnetic  influence 
gathers  force  at  every  moment,  and 
tbe  subjugation  is  complete*    It  is 
sot  love;  reason  and   sense  often 
trj  to  war  against  the  fatality,  yet 
Bothing  can  break  the  bondage.    It 
it  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  that  govern  the 
vniverse.    This  strange  and  mystic 
fcm  by  which  one  human  being 
nks  under    the    domination    of 
iaother,   helpless    and    passive,  is 
cnmplified  with    much  power    in 
^The  Modem  Parrhasius,"  showing 
Oat    the     author     had      deeply 
itafied  the  effects  on  the  female 
iM  of  this  fatal  sorcery. 
tts  bero^  a  doctor  and  spiritualist, 

t  ttll  rf  weird  fancies  and  powerful 


volition,  has  dreamed  all  his  life  of 
the  possibility  of  meeting  another 
soul  that  he  could  subjugate  en- 
tirely to  his  influence ;  strain  away 
the  life,  as  it  were,  and  add  it  to  his 
own  by  strong  volition  so  that  he 
would  live  with  the  strength  of  two 
lives,  two  natures,  but  moved  by  only 
one  will.  Ohance  places  him  one 
day  at  a  dinner-party  beside  a 
beautiful  girl.  She  has  hitherto  had 
the-  usual  commonplace  life  of  a 
woman,  still  seeking  her  conquests 
with  the  hope  of  a  successful  mar- 
riage in  the  end;  but  when  the 
deep  eyes  of  the  magnetizer  rest  on 
hers,  she  feels  that  her  destiny  is 
fixed,  and  he  also,  by  his  subtle  clair- 
voyance, knows  that  he  has  at  last 
met  the  human  soul  that  he  is  to 
draw  and  absorb  into  his  own.    The 

E regress  of  this  magnetic  passion 
ecomes  tragic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree— a  result  which  is  stnctly  true 
to  nature  and  fact,  for  these  in- 
fluences which  our  forefathers  called 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  are  always 
fatal*  There  is  something  demo- 
niacal in  the  power  which  can  take 
the  volition,  the  intellect,  the  soul 
from  a  liring  human  being,  and 
then  act  on  it  as  if  it  were  but  a 
piece  of  cunning  mechanism,  an 
instrument  to  be  touched  to  mirth 
or  sadness,  to  passion  or  apathy,  at 
the  caprice  of  the  master.  Sin  and 
crime  have  come  of  such  influences, 
and  the  weird  tragedies  of  many 
fated  lives. 

Owens  Blackburae's  next  novel 
"A  Woman  Scorned,"  is  laid 
amidst  Irish  scenes,  by  the  beau- 
tiful banks  of  the  Boyne.  It  is  a 
story  of  love  and  hate,  of  passion 
and  crime,  worked  out  witn  con- 
siderable dramatic  power.  In- 
deed, the  author's  genius  is  essen- 
tially dramatic,  and  if  she  turns 
her  intellect  to  writing  for  the 
stage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
her  success.  This  very  novel  could 
be  easily  dramatized,  for  the  situa- 
tions are  all  scenic  and  striking. 
Every  chapter  is  a  bold,  well-deflnM 
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pktuza^  and  tli&  subordinate  Insk 
cliaracterSy  with  tbeir.  blended 
humour  and  pathos,  are  wonder- 
fully true  to  life;  especially  the 
old  Irish  nurse,  as  important  a 
member  of  the  family  household 
in  Ireland  as  in  ancient  Greece — 
the  trusted  confidante,  ^he  ad- 
Tiser^  the  organiser,  and  arranger 
of  the  family  life, — and  even  by 
this  one  admirable  picture  we  can 
see  how  truly  ard  sympathetically 
the  author  has  studied  the  soft  and 
tender  lights  of  the  composite  and 
singular  Irish  nature. 

There  are  two  heroines,  the  elder 
sister,  proud,  imperious,  a  social 
qjieen  by  right  of  her  beauty  and 
her  stately  grace;  the  younger, 
a  step-sister,  daughter  of  a  gover- 
ness, their  father's  second  wife, 
who  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
weed  in  her  path  by  the  haughty 
beauty  who  rules  the  household  of 
the  0*Driscoll8.  The  contrast  is 
dramatic  between  the  two  sisters ; 
the  one  who  thinks  the  world 
should  be  at  her  feet,  and  the 
other  a  simple  wil^flower,  strug- 
gling upwards  to  the  light  through 
the  heavy  and  depressing  atmo- 
sphere of  humiliation  that  surrounds 
her.  But  her  elastic  Irish  nature 
cannot  be  crushed.  Her  ''petu- 
lant, quick  replies "  repels  the 
seem  of  her  sister,  and  she  springs 
up  from  beneath  the  trampling 
foot  with  a  persistent  courage  that 
enlists  all  our  sympathies  on  her 
side  in  the  war  of  temperaments 
and  destinies. 

There  is  but  one  hero,  and  both 
sisters  are  in  love  with  him — hence 
comes  the  drama  of  three  lives, 
carried  on  with  unfailing  in-,, 
terest  through  a  series  of  highly 
sensational  scenes.  The  ^der 
sister  manifests  her  love  through 
crime;  the  younger  through  suf- 
fering; but  which  sister  conquers 
in  the  end  we  leave  the  reader 
to  discover. 

There  is  some  humour  (a  quality 


rare  amongst  female  writers)  and 
a  quick  perceptio|i  of  the  lu£crou» 
in  the  author's  nature;  the  de- 
scription of  the  rieb>  good-natured, 
but  homely  squire  who  falls  m  love 
with  the  younger  sister,  and  pines 
from  unrequited  passion,  is  full  of 
amusing  but  not  sharp  or  disagree- 
able caricature.  We  like  the  old 
gentleman  amazinglyr  and  canDot 
but  feel  sorry  that  he  was  so  badly 
treated  by  the  little  wildflowa* 
The  interest  of  the  plot  is  well 
sustained  throughout,  and  there  is 
a  dash  in  the  style,  a  vivacity  of 
treatment,  and  rapid  movement  of 
the  story  which  excites  and  carries 
on  the  reader  easily  to  the  end. 

As  novels  have  become  a  neces- 
sary stimulant  to  the  age,  wearied 
with  over-lecturing  and  dogmatic 
teaching,  we  cordially  recommend 
the  sparkling  cup  offered  by  Owens 
Blackbume  as  a  pleasant  and|exh3i- 
rating  tonic.  Tlie  mission  of  the 
novelist  is  simply  to  amuse,  not 
to  instruct,  and  there  can  be  do 
brighter,  better,  or  more  interest- 
ing narrator  of  tales  of  passioD, 
and  incident,  of  life  as  it  is,  or 
of  life  in  its  exceptional  phases, 
than  the  gifted  author  of  ''The 
Modem  Parrhasius,"  and  "A 
Woman  Scorned.' 


Journal  of  Commodore  Oood- 
enough,  E.N.,  C.B.,  C.M.a,  ESiiedf 
with  a  memoir,  by  his  widow.  Lon- 
don :  Henry  8.  King  and  Co.,  18/6. 
— Twelve  months  ago  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  met  a  sad  and  tra£ie 
death  when  senior  oflScer  on  the 
Australian  station.  In  command  of 
the  JPearl  he  visited  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz  in  the  South  Pacific, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  ro- 
ported  unfriendly.  Anxious  w 
establish  amicable  relations  with 
them,  he  incautiously  landed  wiw- 
out  adopting  sufficient  prec«ub^» 
and   was    treacherously  attacked. 
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H»  received  a  seyere  arrow  woqdcI 
in  fai«  Bide,  and  onlj  fiumved  eight 
daytu  Thus  suddenlr  cut  off  in 
the  pride  of  manhood — in  the  full 
glow  and  promise  of  an  honourable 
profendonal  career,  it  was  some 
consolation  to  relatives  and  friends 
that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
humane  intentions  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  His  death  was  jusUj 
regarded  from  a  professional  point 
of  view  as  a  loss  to  the  country, 
for  the  service  could  not  boast  a 
more  aoooroplished,  zealous,  and 
promising  officer. 

Jmes  Graham  Gk>odenough  was 
bom   on    the    drd    of  December, 
ISdO,  at  Stoke  Hill,  near  Guildford, 
SorrSy.    His  father  was  the  son  of 
the  Bishop   of   Carlisle,  had  been 
Hesd     Master     of    Westminster 
Sdiool,   was    a   canon    of    West- 
minster, and  subsequently  became 
Bean  of  Wells.    He  took  the  name 
of  Graham  from  his  godfather,  Sir 
James  Ghttham,  then  rint  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  circumstance 
determined  his  education  for  the 
nsTsl   profession.      He    remained 
imder  his  father's  tuition  till  he 
iras  seven  years  old,  when  he  spent 
neaily  three  years  at  a  school  in 
Berks;  but   before  he    had  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year  he  entered 
Westminster,  and  continued  there 
nntil  he  entered  the  navy  in  May, 
1B44,  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
age.    In  the  following  July  he  was 
appomted  to  the  ColUngwoodt  Capt. 
Bmart,  and  in  September  sailed  for 
the  Pacific 

CaptsiD,  afterwards  Admiral,  Sir 

Bobert  Smart    is  stated    to  have 

been  ''a  man  of  high  professional 

•bility,  of  the  purest  integrity  and 

■  elevation  of  character,"  who  took 

I  the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress 

and  well-being  of  his  young  officers. 

Toong  Goodenough  is  represented 

at  hmng  from  his  earliest  years 

inamfeeted  great  determination  and 

Btreosth  of  character,  and  feeling  a 

Madame  ambition  to  succeed  in  his 


profession,  be  from  the  first  re^ 
solved  to  direct  all  his  energies  to 
that  end.  The  naval  instructor 
on  board  the  Collingtoood  ^pos- 
sessed the  rare  talent,  not  only  of 
teaching  well,  but  of  inspiring  his 
pupils  with  interest  in,  and  liking 
for,  their  studies."  It  was  left 
optional  with  the  naval  cadets 
whether  they  would  keep  night 
watch  or  not,  and  also  whether 
they  would  study  foreign  languages 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  professional 
studies.  Young  Goodenough  elec- 
ted to  do  both,  and  to  the  admir- 
able teaching  of  his  naval  instructor 
he  was  indebted  for  acquiring  a 
verr  complete  knowledge  of  French 
and  Spanish.  He  subsequently  be- 
came, indeed,  a  very  accomphshed 
linguist,  and  attained  proficiency  in 
seven  languages,  which  proved 
highly  advantageous  to  him  on 
more  than  one  occasion  during  his 
brief  but  distinguished  career* 

After  four  years  of  service  the 
Oollingwood  returned  to  England, 
and  was  paid  off  in  August,  1848. 
A  friend  and  schoolfellow  says  that 
**as  a  midshipman  young  Good- 
enough  fulfilled  the  promise  he  had 
given  as  a  boy  at  Westminstw. 
Always  modest  and  unassuming,  he 
naturally  took  the  lead  in  every- 
thing; the  best  as  a  linguist,  in 
navigation,  in  seamanship,  in  gun- 
nery, and  all  exercises,  and  amongst 
the  foremost  in  all  expeditions." 
That  this  high  testimony  was  not 
attributable  to  the  partiality  of 
friendship  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  when  Captain  Smart  was  asked 
by  the  port-admiral  at  Portsmouth 
to  point  out  anv  officers  with  whom 
he  was  specially  satisfied;  among 
others,  Gbodenough  was  brought 
forward,  and  his  certificate  endorsed, 
"  An  officer  of  promise." 

After  six  weeks*  leave  at  home^ 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Cyclopia 
October,  184S,  and  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  August,  1849, 
he  applied  for  a^d  obtained  permis- 
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sion  to  return  to  Eoglaod  for  the 
vurpose  of  competing  at  the  Eojal 
Naval  College  for  the  lieutenant's 
commissioD,  which  was  then  aunu- 
allj  given  to  the  mate  who,  after  a 
year's  study,  passed  the  best  exami- 
nation. He  returned  to  England 
in  December,  1849,  in  June,  1850, 
pasted  as  mate,  and  in  July,  1851, 
obtained,  by  a  most  successful 
examination,  the  lieutenant's  com- 
misaion. 

In  September,  1851,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Centaur,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Eear-Admiral  Henderson, 
commanding  the  South  American 
station.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854,  when  the  Centaur 
was  suddenly  recalled.  He  was 
roost  anxious  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  ship  destined  for  service 
in  the  Black  Sea,  but  failed,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Calcutta  guardship 
at  Plymouth.  Shortly  after  he 
sailed  in  the  Boyal  William  to  con- 
vey troops  to  6omarsund,  and  re- 
turned with  a  cargo  of  Russian 
prisoners.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  Sastingi,  Captain  Gaffin,  as 
gunnery  lieutenant,  and  again  visited 
the  Baltic.  He  assisted  at  the 
bombardment  of  Sweaborg,  but 
there  was  little  scope  in  the  Baltic 
for  the  display  of  the  wonted  skill 
and  valour  of  the  British  navy. 

In  the  winter  of  1856  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  obtained  his  fir^t  inde- 
pendent commission — the  Ghshawh 
gunboat  at  Woolwich.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  was  paid  off, 
and  appointed  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Baleig%^  bearing  the  broad 
pendant  of  Commodore  Hon*  H. 
Eeppel,  and  sailed  for  China.  Sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  flag- 
ship Calcutta  as  second  lieutenant, 
he  participated  in  the  taking  of 
Canton,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Taku  forts.  The  Calcutta  was  or- 
dered home  and  paid  off  in  August, 
1859,  but    as  hostilities   were  re- 


sumed, he  returned  to  China  in 
command  of  the  Benard  sloop  of 
war,  was  present  at  the  second 
taking  of  the  Taku  forts  in  com- 
mand of  a  flotilla  of  boats,  and 
after  much  active  service  obtained 
leave  and  returned  to  England  in 
February,  1862. 

His  health  at  this  time  was  rather 
impaired,  and  this  was  the  prindptl 
reason  that  caused  his  return  to 
EngUnd.  He  was  constantly  suff(e^ 
ing  from  fever  and  ague.  Besides 
"  he  felt  ))e  was.  losing  ground  pro- 
fessionally from  being  so  long  awav 
from  England,  and  getting  behind- 
hand as  regarded  inventions,  or 
whatever  was  new  and  active  in  the 
naval  service.  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  fully  employed,  and 
often  in  writing  says,  *  Hard  work 
aa  usual  agrees  with  me ;'  or  *  I  am 
fortunate  in  always  having  some- 
thing to  do ;'  '  For  a  long  time  I 
have  never  been  a  week  at  anchor,' 
and  such  expressions  as  these. 
Having  a  constant  desire  to  be 
always  learning  something,  as  soon 
as  he  felt  he  had  mastered  any  sub- 
ject, or  any  piece  of  work,  and  that 
his  full  powers  were  no  longer  re* 
quired,  he  sought  for  some  nev 
object  on  which  to  expend  them." 

In  July,  1862,  he  joined  the 
flagship  Bevenge  as  commander, 
under  the  former  captain  of  the 
Collingwood,  now  Admiral  Smart, 
who  commanded  the  Channel  Squad- 
ron. At  the  close  of  1863  he  wti 
sent  by  the  Government  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
information  respecting  the  im- 
provements alleged  to  have  taken 
place  in  naval  science  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  the  Soatb- 
ern  Confederacy.  The  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  of  the 
delicate  duties  of  this  mission  ^to 
great  satisfaction,  and  his  servioee 
were  duly  appreciated. 

In  May,  1864,  he  married  Tl^ 
toria,  daughter  of  W.  J.  Hamiltoo, 
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Esq.,  and  while  travelliog  in  Swit- 
zerland in  the  August  following,  he 
received  from  Admiral  Smart,  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron,  an  offer  of  the 
post  of  flag-captain,  with  the  com- 
loand  of  his  new  flag-ship  the 
Vietoriay  the  last  of  the  glorious  old 
three-deckers  that  was  sent  out,  in 
which  he  sailed  for  Malta  in 
Nofember. 

The  term  of  Admiral  Smart's 
command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  having  expired  in  1866, 
Qiodenough  left  with  him,  and 
shortlj  after  was  appointed  flag- 
captain  under  Admiral  Warren  in 
command  of  the  Channel  Squadron, 
which  he  retained  until  October, 
1870. 

He  then  volunteered  to  assist  in 
the  distribution  of  "The  French 
Peasant  Belief  Fund,"  and  re- 
mained some  months  in  France. 
Oq  his  return  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  '•  Committee  on  Designs 
for  Ships  of  War,"  appointed  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  naval  attach^  to  the 
maritime  courts  of  Europe,  with 
orders  to  visit  the  different  arsenals 
of  the  Continent,  and  report  to  the 
Foreufu  0£Sce  upon  the  navies  of 
the  European  powers.  He  visited 
among  other  places  all  the  dock- 
yards of  France,  and  as  part  of  his 
experience  of  the  re^rd  for  the 
Sepublie  among  sensible  men,  he 
relates  the  following : — 

"Orders  having  been  received  to 
Mmomice  the  establishment  of  the 
Kepahb'e,  an  admiral  mustered  the 
crew  of  his  flag- ship  on  the  quar- 
^  deck,  and  informed  them  of  the 
<^aDge  in  the  government,  and  that 
the  motto  of  France  from  henceforth 
wonld  he  •  Liberte.  Fraternity.  Ecalite ! ' 
The  men  were  dismissed,  and  were 
lesTing  the  deck,  when  he  suddenly 
wcaDed  them,  adding,  •  Settlement, 
meg  enfiants,  sonvenez-vous  d'une  chose 
"^est  que  la  Uberte  n'embarque 
jimtii!*- 


In  April,  1873,  Captain  Good- 
enough  was  appointed  to  relieve 
Oommodore  Stirling  in  command 
of  the  Australian  station.  He  sailed 
in  the  FearU  and  was  specially 
instructed  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Fiji,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  H.M.'s  Consul,  Mr. 
Layard,  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  group  of  islands,  and 
on  the  advisability  of  their  annexa- 
tion to  the  British  Crown.  It  is  a 
pity  his  report  to  the  Government 
is  not  given  in  the  volume  before 
us,  for  we  know  it  was  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  and  warmly 
advocated  annexation  on  which  the 
Government  acted.  From  Fiji  he 
proceeded  to  his  Australian  com- 
mand, and  at  the  various  ports  he 
visited  established  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  inhabitants. 

The  last  fatal  cruise  of  Commo- 
dore Goodenough  was  commenced 
in  June,  1875.  He  conveyed  to 
Fiji  the  newly-appointed  governor, 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  From  Fiji  the 
Pearl  proceeded  to  various  other 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific;  it  being 
the  Commodore*8  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives,  in  whose 
peaceful  disposition  generally,  if 
approached  in  a  conciliatory  man- 
ner, he  evidently  reposed  too  much 
confidence. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  Fearl 
was  off  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Com- 
modore writes  in  his  journal,  under 
that  date,  that  he  thought  the 
natives  inclined  to  be  **mo8t 
friendly  and  anxious  to  be  civil  by 
coming  out  to  us  in  canoes,  and 
looking    as     if    they    wished    to 

E lease."  But  he  soon  changed 
is  opinion,  for  having  landed  he 
was  treacherously  attacked.  The 
following  is  his  own  account  of 
what  took  place,  aa  written  in  his 
journal  on  the  1 7th  of  August,  five 
days  after  the  attack: — 

"I  went  on  shore  with  two  boats. 
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but  as  I  CDt  near  the  shore  I  saw  a 
number  of  canoes  hastening  to  the 
place  at  which  I  was  going  to  land,  so 
made  signal  for  a  third  to  follow.  As 
we  drew  into  the  shore  canoes  came 
about  ns,  eager,  vociferous,  and  friendly, 
and  with  a  rather  villanous  look.  They 
are  big  compared  to  some  other  island- 
ers about  here,  are  not  at  all  dark, 
some  being  yeiy  hght^  and  with  very 
light  hair;  but  betel-nut  chewing  is 
universaL  AU  mouths  are  full  of  a 
chocolate  and  black  masticated  mass,, 
and  teeth  are  as  black  as  jet,  with  great 
lumps  of  the  lime  with  which  they 
chew  the  betel  adhering  as  '  tartar '  to 
^eir  teeth. 

'*  After  touching  the  beach,  I  re« 
mained  some  minutes  in  the  boat,  so  as 
nottoalaim  the  people  by  too  sudden 
movei  «r  gestures,  and  gave  away 
some  pieces  of  calico,  bargaining  at  the 
same  time  a  knife  or  two  for  some 
pretty  matting.  Gradually  they  seemed 
to  be  less  timid,  and  one  man  came  up 
with  a  present  of  a  little  yam,  and  I 
gave  him  some  calico,  with  which  he 
seemed  pleased.  They  then  be^  to 
bednm  us  individually  up  to  their  vil- 
lage dose  to,  and  we  went  up  with  all 
precaution,  keeping  our  eyes  about  us, 
and  the  third  boat's  crew  remaining  on 
the  beach. 

"  It  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  and  at 
their  invitation  we  went  into  the  houses 
nearest  the  beach,  and  under  cover  of 
a  half-finished  house.  But  after  a  time 
(for  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  for  half  an 
hour)  I  began  to  notice  that  they 
looked  round,  and  withdrew  themselves 
from  every  roof  where  we  were,  and 
were  inclined  to  separate  from  us. 
Meantime  the  rain  cleared  up,  and  a 
man  was  very  eager  that  1  should 
accompany  him  along  the  beach  to,  aa 
I  suppose,  the  next  -^lage.  The  others 
remained  by  the  boats,  and  I  called 
eight  or  ten  round  me,  and  followed 
the  men. 

"  However,  after  three  hundred  yards 
or  more  of  beach  I  saw  the  village  a 
long  way  off,  and  said,  '  Oh  1  this  isn't 
quite  prudent;  I  must  set  an  example 
of  stickinfl  to  the  orders  which  I  have 
given.  We'll  visit  the  other  village  by 
boat;'  and  I  tried  to  explain  to  my 


native  friend  that  I  wofuld  do  so,  and 
all  of  us  turned  back. 

<*As  I  got  near  the  boals  I  said. 
'  Order  everyone  into  the  boats ;  *  and 
seeing  every  one  near,  tamed  to  see  if 
any  were  behind  me.  I  saw  Harnson 
up  a  little  passaffe  between  a  stone  wall 
and  the  side  of  a  hut,  and  but  jost 
above  the  white  coral  sand  beach,  and 
went  up  to  him  to  see  what  he  wi« 
about  and  to  be  with  him.  He  was 
bargaining  for  some  arrows  with  a  till 
man,  who  hdd  his  bow  in  his  kft 
hand,  and  was  twiddling  his  arrows  in 
a  ratiher  hectoring  way,  as  I  thought 

**  Casting  my  eje  to  the  left  I  saw  a 
man  with  a  gleaming  pair  of  black  eyes 
fitting  un  arrow  to  a  string,  and  in  in 
instant,  just  as  I  was  thinking  it  nnst 
be  a  «Wiiin  menace,  and  stared  him  in 
the  hce,  thud  came  the  arrow  into  b^ 
left  side.    I  felt  astounded.    I  shonted 

*  To  the  boats  I '  pulled  the  arrow  ont, 
and  threw  it  away  (for  which  I  am 
sorry),  and  leapt  down  the  beach,  hear- 
ing a  flight  of  arrows  pass.  At  my 
first  sight  of  them  all  were  gettingin 
and  shoving  off,  and  I  leapt  into  the 
whaler;  then  feeling  she  ^''^■s ''^<^* '^ 
of  the  ground,  jumped  out,  and  1^^^ 
to  push  her  out  into  deep  water,  and 
while  doing  so  another  arrow  bit  my 
head  a  good  sharp  rap,  leaving  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  its  bone  head  sticking  in 
my  hat.  ♦ 

**!  ordered  iiie  armed  men  to  fire.and 
instantly  the  arrow  flights  eeased.  1 
looked  round,  and  the  boats  were  clear 
of  the  beach.  Perry  immedi^y 
chewed  and  sucked  my  wound,  and  on 
my  coxswain  and  cook  saying  they 
were  hit,  sucked  their  wounds  too, 
which  were  quite  slight.  I  asked,  *  Are 
all  in  the  boats  ?"  and  was  answered  by 
Jones,  the  coxswain  of  the  first  cutter, 

*  All  in,  sir !  and  I'm  wounded.' 

"My  only  object  in  firing  was  to  8t<» 
their  arrows  and  to  drive  tnem  o^*.*^ 
I  went  back  to  the  ship,  and  hoistM 
the  boats  up,  intending  to  do  nothing 
to  them." 

The  wound  was  burned  wiA 
caustic  and  poulticed,  as  it  wjj 
supposed  the  arrow  was  poisoned 


*  Six  in  all  were  wounded  :  the  Commodore,  his  coxfwmin,  and  his  cook  pn  the  whMi 
the  coxswain  of  one  of  the  cotters,  and  two  young  seamen  named  Bayner  and  Smaley  on^  ^ 
each  cutter— these  two  last  fatally. 
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whiefa  it  was  not  On  consideration 
he  deemed  it  better  that  he  should 
ponish  the  treacherous  attack  of 
the  nitires  in  some  way,  so  he  sent 
a  party  on  shore  'to  bmn  a  few 
huts,  but  ordered  them  before 
landing  to  fire  a  blank  volley  to 
firi^ten  away  the  natives,  and  en- 
sore  no  life  being  taken.  This 
order  being  repeated  three  times, 
BO  andons  was  he  in  his  own  words 
"to  ran  no  risk  of  hurting  either 
our  own  people,  or  the  wretched 
iBlanders.** 

By  the  advice  of  his  surgeon  the 
course  of  the  Pearl  was  shaped 
southward,  and  it  was  intended 
to  make  either  Brisbane  or  Sydney. 
On  the  17th,  the  last  day  he  wrote 
in  his  journal,  the  first  symptoms 
of  tetanus  became  manifest,  and  he 
writes:— 


"  To-day  is  Tnesdinr,  just  five  days ; 
H  seems  but  a  day.  in  Urt  days  more 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  all  danger 
d  poisoning  is  over ;  but  from  the  first 
moment  I  have  kept  the  possibility 
steadily  before  me,  so  as  to  be  prepared ; 
it  is  Very  good  to  be  brought  to  look 
iipon  a  near  death  as  more  uan  usually 
probable. 

^  The  weather  is  lovely,  and  entirely 
&Toorable  to  the  little  wounds,  which 
^  absnredly  small.  My  only  trouble 
is  a  pain  in  the  small  of  my  back,  which 
is  a  little  against  my  sleeping.  I  am 
exceedingly  welL 

**I  have  asked  Perry  to  put  out  a 
«**tem€nt  for  the  papers,  so  that  we 
may  hav^  no  outrageously  foolish 
B^es.  I  can  only  imagine  the  motive 
to  have  been  plunder,  or  a  sort  of  run- 
mng-a-muck.    I  don't  feel '* 

At  this  point  some  one  entered 
W8  cabm,  he  put  down  the  pen 
winch  was  never  resumed.  The 
'^^  day  the  symptoms  became 
more  marked,  and,  growing  gradu- 
^1  worse  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
^^gnst  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the 
«^oon— "so  quietly  and  peace- 
V%  that  the  exact  moment  was 


only  perceptible  to  him  who  held 
his  pulse.** 

The  Pearl  at  that  time  was  about 
500  miles  from  8vdney,  which  har- 
bour was  entered  on  Monday  the 
2drd,  and  next  day  the  funeral  took 
place.  The  two  sailors,  who  died 
of  wounds  received  at  the  same 
time,  were  buried  in  separate  graves 
on  each  side  of  their  esteemed  com- 
mander, while  the  Oolonial  Govern- 
ment, sustained  by  the  unanimous, 
desire  of  the  population,  did  all 
that  could  be  done  to  have  the 
funeral  rites  honoured  in  a  manner 
befittiog  the  sad  and  solemn  occa- 
sion. 

In  producing  his  volume  hia 
widow  has  performed  a  '<  labour  of 
love,"  which  we  must  not  scan  too 
critically.  Indeed,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  say  that  the  volume  is 
highly  commendable.  We  have  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  commodore^ 
with  three  good  maps  illustrative 
of  his  special  services,  while  his 
journal  is  illustrated  with  descrip- 
tive woodcuts.  Ic  is  altogether  an 
excellent  work,  and  we  highly  com- 
mend it 


The  Influence  of  Descartes  on 
Metaphysical  Spectilation  in  England, 
Being  a  Degree  Thesis.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Cunningham.  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge, 
1876. — The  volume  before  us 
possesses  undoubted  merit  as  an 
academical  exercise,  showing  exten- 
sive reading  and  careful  study.  At 
the  same  time  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  likely  to  interest  or  benefit 
many  readers  of  the  average  type. 
None  can  enter  into  it  who  have 
not  a  greater  familiarity  with 
metaphysical  speculation  than  is 
possessed  by  the  general  public. 
The  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
work  is  necessarily  confined  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  adequate 
account  of  the  various  systems  of 
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.  philosophy  to  which  it  refers,  and 
which  the  author  expressly  states 
he  has  discussed  only  so  far  as  was 
needful  to  show  the  influence  of 
Descartes  on  English  thinkers. 
Hence  those  whose  studies  do  not 
happen  to  have  lain  in  this  direc- 
tion— and  they  are  no  douht  the 
majority — ^must  he  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend or  appreciate  the  brief 
allusions  |to  philosophers  and  their 
works. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
paratively few  who  are  well  versed 
in  English  philosophy  must  be 
quite  able  to  trace  the  influence 
of  Descartes  upon  it  without  Mr. 
Cunningham's  assistance.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  they  will 
think  it  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  task.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask,  is  not  such  an  in- 
quiry more  curious  than  useful? 
The  chief  thing  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  any  system  of  philo- 
sophy would  seem  to  be  how  far 
it  is  true,  not  how  it  originated. 
Mr.  Cunningham  maintains  that 
no  system  of  philosophy  can  be 
pronounced  untrue,  but  every  one 
contains  truth  jof  permanent  value. 

*'  Each  age  has  contributed  a  phase 
of  truth,  or  has  amassedexperience  for 
other  ages  to  explain.  The  part  given 
by  each  age  is  valuable  not  only  as  a 
landmark,  to  show  how  far  we  have 
travelled,  but  as  one  of  the  wheels 
which  have  borne  us  along.  It  was 
necessary  that  each  system  should 
come  to  clear  the  way  for  other 
thinkers,  and  also  to  give  utterance 
to  a  thought  which  should  be  true  and 
of  value  for  all  time. 

•<  In  the  empirical  sciences  each  fiGuse 
hypothesis  becomes  utterly  worthless : 
in  Philosophy  a  refuted  system  still 
maintains  its  place.  The  Understand- 
ing reigns  in  the  empirical  sciences,  it 
comes  forward  to  pronounce  its  ab- 
stract judgment— the  system  is  not 
true,  therefore  false. 

'*  If  we  take  the  same  method,  we 
fihaU  get  an  utterly  false  view  of  the 
history  of  Philosophy,  as  if  it  were  a 
succesBion  of  systems  of  opinio98  fol- 


lowing one  another  in  time,  lefating 
one  another,  and  then  passing  away 
without  result  But  Philosophy  is  the 
study  of  a  whole  ;  each  of  mesa  sys- 
tems has  been  an  attempted  delinea- 
tion of  that  whole ;  each  of  them  is  of 
fiar  higher  importance  for  us  than  they 
would  be  if  they  merely  aroused  a 
passing  curiosity  as  to  what  was 
thought  of  the  matter  in  this  or  that 
particular  age. 

•*The  history  of  the  empirical 
sciences  is  only  a  barren  account  of 
false  abstractions,  which  have  been  in 
vogue  at  one  time  or  another :  but  the 
history  of  Philosophy  enables  us  to 
review  the  various  phases  of  tnA 
which  have  been  prominent  to  differ- 
ent minds;  phases  which  are  onW 
phases  (and  therefore  false),  whi^ 
may  differ  in  importance,  but  all  of 
which  are  true,  since  they  depict  a 
portion  of  reality  which  has  been 
neglected  at  other  tunes." 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
how  phases  can  be  false  and  yet 
all  true.  Nor  does  Mr.  Cunning- 
bam  satisfactorily  explain  why  a 
refuted  system  of  philosophy  should 
be  so  much  more  highly  valued  than 
an  exploded  scientific  theory.  The 
fact  that  science  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  «^^**?^ 
nature,  and  philosophy  is  occupied 
with  those  of  human  nature,  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason.  If  there  is.  as 
Mr.  Cunningham  asserts,  •*  a  con- 
necting unity,  or  traceable  order  of 
development,"  in  philosophical 
systems,  this  is  surely  much  more 
evidently  and  indisputably  true  of 
scientific  theories. 

Mr.  Cunningham  occupies  ftr  too 
much  space  with  his  introduction, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  abstract 
question  how  far  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy is  aflfected  by  precedmg 
systems  and  surrounding  cttcom- 
stances.  After  a  long  preamblfir 
full  of  wearisome  repetitiona,  w 
arrives  at  the  foUowing  conclusion- 
-— "  Each  separate  system,  thtfi, » 
dependent  on  the  expressions  of  ^ 
Idea  which  it  finds  around  it.  aw^ 
from  which  it  gathers  some  paan 
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of  the  Truth  which  it  |imperfectly 
represents."  What  is  meant  hy 
''the  Idea"  is  not  distinctly  ex- 
plained, hut  the  general  meaning 
seems  to  he,  that  philosophers  are 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  their 
systems  hy  the  attempts  of  their 
predecessors,  which  surely  required 
no  such  lahonred  statement  to  ex- 
plidn  and  suhstantiate  it 

When  Mr.  Cunningham  comes  to 
the  proper  subject  of  his  work,  he 
writes  with  less  circumlocution  aind  ' 
repetition,  hut  falls  into  the  oppo* 
site  fault  of  excessive  brevity,  as 
mig^t  naturally  he  expected  from 
the  attempt   to   notice    so    many 
philosophical  systems   within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  degree  thesis. 
The  evil  might  have  been  avoided, 
or  at  any  rate  diminished,  if  he 
had  confined  his  attention  to  the 
most  prominent  writers  in  English 
philosophy,    instead   of  cramming 
into  his  pages  a  number  of  com- 
paratively unknown  names.     His 
allusions  and  descriptions  are  often 
so  brief  as    to    be  unintelligible, 
except  to  those   who  have  made 
Dnglish   philosophy    their  special 
study.    It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  manages  in  a  few  words  to  de- 
scribe the   leading  features  of   a 
philosophical  system  with  clearness 
and  general  accuracy.     There    is 
troth  in  the  distinction  he  draws 
helween  Bacon  and  Descartes : — 

"The  aim  of  the  two  men  is  quite 
different:  Bacon  desires  knowledge  in 
order  that  man's  physical  wants  may 
be  better  supplied:  Descartes  seeks 
for  truth  which  shall  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  though  he  does 
not  altogether  neglect  the  other  ad- 
vantages. This  dSerence  in  their  dis- 
pontions  might  be  illustrated  from 
tbeir  lives  no  less  than  from  their 
philosophies;  in  the  last  it  is  very  pro- 
noQuced,  and  the  superficial  resem- 
lilaince  is  probably  not  due  to  more 
than  the  close  similiarity  of  their  sur- 
ronndingB:  their  constructive  philoso- 
phers are  absolutely  distinct. 

"Bacon  cannot  analyze  knowledge 


into  elements.  The  various  sensuous 
impressions  are  perfectly  simple  so  fiar 
as  he  sees ;  nature  impresses  them  on 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  must  receive 
them  as  they  come;  but  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  there  is  any  other 
difficulty,  or  that  the  sensation  in  an 
unprejudiced  mind  could  be  open  to 
doubt  at  all.  Let  us  ^et  these  undia- 
torted  sensations,  we  shall  then  have 
knowledge  of  nature  and  power  over 
nature. 

'^  Descartes,  on  the  other  hand,  feels 
strongly  the  distinction  between  his 
own  thinking  power  and  the  convic- 
tions it  gives  him,  and  the  reports  that 
are  brought  to  him  by  others;  tiie 
further  question  occurs,  why  are  the 
reports  of  my  senses  to  be  trusted? 
The  systems  of  philosophy  do  not 
sadsfy  me;  am  I  justified  m  letting  my 
senses  do  so  eiUierP  Here  we  have 
the  recognition  of  mind  as  something 
distinct  from  its  impressions;  we 
find  a  permanent  ego,  not  a  mere 
flux  of  sensations  which  have  nothing 
in  common  but  that  they  are  received 
from  without. 

*'It  is  the  recognition  of  mind  as 
distinguished  from  its  impressions  that 
marks  the  difference  between  Des- 
cartes and  Bacon.  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy did  not  rise  above  sensation,  Des- 
cartes recop[nized  mind  as  distinct  from 
its  sensations.  Self-culture  was  his 
aim  in  life,  and  the  recognition  of  self 
in  knowledge  was  his  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  Philosophy." 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  some  just 
observations  on  Descartes'  famous 
first  principle,  **  Cogito  ergo  sum," 
which,  he  says,  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  argument,  so  much  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  *•  The  phrase  is  given 
as  an  example  of  a  mental  condition 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  the 
possibility  of  doubt— the  immediate 
knowledge  of  its  own  state  by  the 
mind;  but  such  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  nor  can  its 
validity  be  proved  without  a  mani- 
fest paralogism,  examples  of  which 
may  be  culled  from  the  pages  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton." 

Mr.  Cunningham's  composition 
is  sometimes  scarcely  so  correct  as 
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might  be  ezpeeted  from  an  aeademi-  are  onn  where  it  seems  extreme^ 

cal  exercise.    The  following  is  not  probable.  &o.'*    In  one  or  two  ia- 

a  well  constmcted  sentence :   "  The  stances  Mr.  Giinningham  is  gcS\tj 

method  which  he  pursaed  then  was  of  grammatical  error,  as,  s.g^iAmt 

based,  not  on  a  ^leocy  as  to  how  he  says  "the  trath  or  Ms^ood  of 

discoyeries  might    be  made,    bnt  the  others  depend;  &e."    Faohs  of 

/rem  consideration  of  the  wiy  in  this  sort,  which  might  be  OTerloeksl 

which  they  had  been  made."    £3se-  in  a  popular  work,  are  oot  of  pkne 

where    we    find    this    inelegancy :  in  a  degree  thesis; 
^'  The  passages  pointed  out  below 


The  0dm  cf  Horace  literaUy  tramkUed  in  Metre.  By  Arthur  Way,  M  Jl 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.— In  an  ably  written  introduction  Mr.  Wayaddiwiei 

those  who,  like  himself,  are  engaged  in  classical  tuition,  and  dilates  upon 
the  difficulty  of  making  boys  appreciate  the  excellence  of  Hoiaee*f 
poetry,  or  even  believe  that  he  is  a  poet  at  all.  He  thinks  this  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  practice  of  requiring  them  to  translate  his  veise 
into  prose,  which  is  at  the  best  a  poor  copy  of  the  original,  and  is  often 
so  bald  and  uncouth  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible*  Hence  he  suggesti 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  translate  in  poedesl 
language,  and  with  a  rhythmicsd  movement  corresponcfoig  in  some  degree 
to  that  of  the  original,  though  without  any  attempt  to  reprodnee  lbs 
same  metres.  As  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  hehsi 
published  the  present  translation  of  the  Odes,  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
differs  from  most  others  in  being  intended  to  serve  a  strictly  praeticsl 
purpose. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  ^e  causes  of  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Yhj 
regrets,  lie  deeper  than  he  seems  to  suppose.  At  the  age  whea  bojs  srs 
set  to  read  and  learn  Horace  they  cannot  have  suffident  matoii^  of 
mind  and  acquaintance  with  general  literature  to  perceive  the  exqtusita 
felicity  of  phrase  and  finish  of  composition  for  which  Horace  is  pre- 
eminent. It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  .expect  that  they  can  duly  ^>pre- 
ciate  the  poet*s  good  sense  or  beauty  of  expression,  until  a  later  period 
of  their  studies.  They  must  first  see  more  of  life,  and  acquire  some 
familiarity  with  the  best  poets  in  their  own  and  other  languages. 

lid  ean while  they  must  obtain  a  thorough  mastery  of  &e  langoage  in 
which  Horace  wrote,  the  forms  and  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  the 
laws  of  syntax,  and  the  structure  of  his  various  metres,  which  necessarily 
involves  toilsome  work  calculated  to  render  him  anything  but  a  &voarite 
with  them.  The^  must  go  through  tha  process  of  translating  word  for 
word—mentally,  if  not  aloud  or  in  writing— with  literal  accuracy,  even 
though  it  be  impossible  to  do  this  in  pure  flowing  English.  This  is 
universally  admitted.  The  only  question  is  whether  they  should  be  ex- 
pected, not  merely  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  Horace's  meaning,  but  also 
to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  it  in  their  own  language. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  charm  of  poetry  consists  very  much  in 
the  form  of  expression,  which  cannot  be  altered  at  all  without  loss  of  effect 
This  applies  with  especial  force  to  Horace's  Odes,  which  would  nerar 
have  been  preserved  so  long  and  admired  so  highly  fat  the  thought  alooi. 
Granting  that  an  accurate  grammatical  knowl^ge  of  Horace  is  not  sU 
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ttot  msj  be  4d8ifed,  it  it  not  all  tbat  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 

GoDsidering  bow  manj  old^r  and  wiser  beads  than  theirs  have  failed 
io^.the  atteoipt  to  produce  satisfactory  renderings  of  Horace  in  Eaglish 
yerise,  wq  think  their  time  might  be  more  profitably  emp^ed  otberwiae 
tfasfi  in  ^ocb  Fork.  Let  them,  by  all  means^  as  Mr«  Way.  suggeste,  be 
tts9^t  tp  a^o}d  prosaic  expressions^  and,  translate  as  poetically  as  is  omi- 
li^tent  /vnth  strict  accuracy,  bat  we  see  no  virtue  in  the  little  artifioes  of 
style  which  Mr..  Way  seems  to  value  so  highly  and  practises  so  freely. 
''Such,  for  instance,  are  those  slight  inversions  of  order  by  which  the 
v9rt>  or  ol^ective  case  commences  the  sentence,  or  the  a^ieetive  follows 
the  noun,  or  verbal  forms  in  «(A  are  employed."  They  are  adbwfl^le 
enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  verse,  but  not  otherwise  desirable^ 

The  following  is  Mr.  Way's  version  of  JEquam  rmmtnAo : — 

"Remember  thou  to  keep  in  time  of  hardship 
Constant  thy  soul,  which  else  can  not  be  chastened 

From  overweening  exultation 

In  wealth,  O  Dellins,  who  most  die 
Whether  thou  hast  lived  all  thy  life  in  sorrow, 
Or  all  through  festal  days  on  kwn  sedaded 

Hast^  there  reclining,  cheered  thyself 

With  inner  braiid  of  wine  Falemiao.  . 
Why  love  the  giant  pine  and  silver  poplar 
Vfith  boughs  to  link  a  hospitable  shade  ? 

Why  doth  the  fleeting  water  struggle 

To  flutter  down  its  winding  channel? 
Bid  them  bring  hither  wines  and  perfumes,  also 
The  lovely  rose's  blooms  too  early-fading 
«    While  fortune  yet  permits,  and  life, 

And  black  threads  of  the  Sisters  Three. 
Thou  Bhalt  forsake  thy  purchased  parks  and  mansion. 
Thy  villa  that  the  tawny  Tiber  lappeth 

Thou  Shalt  forsake,  and  of  thy  riches 

High-piled  thy  heir  shall  take  possession. 
No  matter  whether  'neath  the  sky  thou  dwellest 
Bich,  and  from  Inachus  of  old  descended, 

Or  poor,  and  of  the  meanest  house, 

Thou  victim  of  unpitying  Orcus. 
To  the  same  bourn  we  all  are  driven.    The  lot 
Of  all  within  the  urn  is  tossing,  sooner 

Or  later  to  leap  forth  and  place  us 

Within  the  boat  for  endless  exUe." 

Mr.  Way  would  hardly  maintain  that  as  an  English  poetical  composi- 
tion this  has  any  great  beauty.  Whatever  excellence  it  has  must  consist 
in  its  being  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  which  he  professes  to 
have  **  literally  translated."  That  it  is  so  for  the  most  part,  we  are  quite 
^ing  to  admit,  but  we  maintain  that  he  has  completely  altered,  and  not 
at  all  improved,  Horace's  meaning  in  the  first  stanza.    What  Horace  says 
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is  simply  this  :  Keep  your  mind  undisturbed  in  adversity,  and  also  im 
not  less)  under  restraint  in  prosperity.  To  translate  turn  geciu  tempera- 
tarn  by  "  which  else  cannot  be  chastened."  introduces  a  foreign  idea  and 
quite  spoils  the  sense.  Again,  the  third  stanza  is  utterly  at  variance  widi 
Uie  ordinary  reading  of  the  original,  which  is  a  relative  clause  beginning 
with  **  where,"  not  an  interrogative  one.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
absurd  than  to  ask  why  the  pine  and  poplar  love  to  link  a  hospitable 
shade,  and  why  the  water  struggles  to  go  down  its  winding  channel. 
Surely  Mr.  Way  does  not  require  to  be  told  that  amare  often  means,  not  to 
love,  bat  to  be  wont,  like  the  corresponding  word  in  Greek.  He  does 
his  scholarship  no  credit  by  elsewhere  favouring  the  derivation  of  J^nu 
from  de  ird,  and  translating  it  by  "  vengeful." 

Mr.  Way  is  more  successful  in  his  rendering  of  SolvUur  dirie  Iwm, 
which  runs  thus, — 

"  Keen  winter  is  melting  away  with  the  welcome  change  of  spring  and  the  west 
wind. 

And  the  rollers  are  drawing  the  dry  keels  seaward ; 
Nor  noif^  does  the  flock  find  joy  in  the  byre,  nor  yet  the  hind  by  the  ingle, 

And  with  hoary  rime  are  the  meadows  whitened ; ' 
Now  with  the  moon  overhead  Oytherean  Veno^  is  leading  the  dances. 

And  twined  with  the  Nymphs  the  lovely  Graces, 
With  footfall  alternate  are  shaking  the  ground,  the  while  that  flaming  Volcan 

Sets  the  Cyclops'  massy  forges  a-blazing ; 
Now  is  it  meet  to  entwine  the  glossy  head  with  the  verdant  myrtle 

Or  the  flower  that  the  soil  unfettered  prodaces ; 
Now  too  is  it  meet  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  shady  groves  unto  Faunns 

With  a  lamb,  if  he  asks,  or  a  kid,  if  he  chooseih. 
Pale  Death  with  an  impartial  foot  doth  knock  at  the  hovels  of  poor  men 

And  castles  of  princes.    O  favoured  Sestias 
Life's  short  span  forbids  us  to  make  a  beginning  of  hope  far-reaching; 

Soon  night  and  the  bngbear  ghosts  will  be  on  thee, 
And  Plato's  straitened  abode ;  and,  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  have  thitherwaid 
sped  thee. 

No  sceptre  of  wine  with  the  dice  shalt  thou  win  thee, 
Nor  Lycid  the  dainty  wilt  thou  be  adoring,  for  whom  the  youths  are  aflanto 
now 

All,  and  soon  will  the  maidens  be  kindling." 

Even  here,  though  Mr.  Way  gives  the  sense  of  the  original  with  close 
fidelity,  he  fails  to  reproduce  its  finished  beauty.  What  he  says  of  ordi- 
nary translation  is  not  inapplicable  to  his  own :  **  Horace's  sportive  fancy 
and  winsome  charm,  and  melody  that  rang  clear  as  a  silver  bell,  are 
all  spoilt,  and  we  are  on  disenchanted  ground."  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that,  by  reading  or  writing  such  versions  as  this,  boys,  who  have  hit  erto 
looked  upon  Horace  as  a  bore,  will  suddenly  wake  up  to  discern  beanties 
in  him  hitherto  undiscovered,  and  make  him  the  constant  companion  of 
their  thoughts. 

In  the  course  of  his  Introduction  Mr.  Way  throws  out  the  foUowing 
suggestion  as  to  the  translation  of  Homer  :— 
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''I  am  not  sore  that,  after  all  the  various  attempts  at  reprodaoing  in 
English  Terse  the  spirit  of  this  stately  poet,  we  might  not  find  that  the  nearest 
^proach  to  success  is  to  bo  found  in  this  direction— a  literal  version  in  flowing, 
rapid  metres,  changing,  if  need  be,  sometimes,  as  the  tone  of  the  poet  changes ; 
now  with  the  breathless  flight  of  dactyls  or  fast-gliding  undulations  of  anap»sts, 
now  with  the  concentrated  energy  of  long  trochaic  lines,  and  anon  wiUi  the 
calmer  stateliness  of  iambics.  Very  likely  the  labour  of  such  an  undertaking 
would  not  fall  short  of  that  involved  in  executing  some,  perhaps  any,  of  the 
numerous  poetical  versions  already  in  existence.  The  work  would  need  a  master- 
hand,  a  man  with  wealth  of  diction  and  fertility  in  word-handling  scarce  inferior 
to  any  poet:  but  I  cannot  think  our  noble  English  tongue,  the  language  of 
shakq[)eare,  and  Milton,  and  Tennyson,  so  poor  in  descriptive  power,  so  meagre 
in  picturesque  vocabulary,  as  to  be  unable  to  represent,  as  closely  as  one  need 
wish,  the  thoughts  of  those  '  far-renowned  bards  of  ancient  song.'  " 

We  fail  to  see  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  the  change  of  metre  which 
Mr.  Way  proposes.  He  is  right  enough  in  thinking  that  to  be  a  success- 
fdl  translator  one  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  scholarship, 
something  of  the  true  poet's  imaginative  powers,  command  of  language, 
and  ear  for  melody.  Provided  these  quiuifications  are  discernible  in  a 
translation,  the  metre  adopted  is  a  point  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence ;  and  if  they  are  wanting,  the  most  cunningly  devised  variety  of 
measure  will  be  of  no  avail,  Mr.  Way's  specimen  translations  of  two  or 
three  passages  certainly  have  the  merit  of  being  literal,  nor  are  they 
wi^out  other  recommendations ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  gain  any. 
thmg  by  the  varieties  of  metre,  unless  it  be  that  greater  accuracy  is  thus 
secured. 


Th$  Bsg$fU,  A  Play^  in  Five  AcUand  Epilogue.  By  J.  M.  Chanson.  S. 
Tinsley,  London,  1876. — Murray,  the  half-brother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
is  the  Regent  of  whom  this  play  treats.  The  time  comprised  within  the 
fivo  acts  extends  from  between  the  murders  of  Rizzio  and  Damlev  to 
Mary's  confinement  in  Lochleven.  The  epilogue,  consisting  of  three 
short  scenes,  represents  the  arrest  of  Lethington  and  the  death  of  Murray. 
Thus,  unlike  most  epilogues,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  play,  forming, 
in  fiict,  a  sixth  short  act  This  is  an  innovation  rather  tiian  improvement 
opon  the  usual  practice.  The  author  seems  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
inelude  the  hero's  death  within  the  limits  of  the  play,  and  yet  not  to  have 
had  material  enough  for  an  act  At  any  rate,  an  epilogue  of  such  length 
and  such  a  nature  is  a  fault  in  construction. 

Though  the  time  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  play  is  short,  it 
includes  some  stirring  events,  such  as  Damley's  murder,  Mary's  marriage 
with  Bothwell,  the  armed  conference  at  Garberry,  and  Mary's  siurender, 
sl>dieation,  and  confinement  in  Lochleven.  In  Uiese  events  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age  are  more  or  less  concerned.  To  combine  these  materials 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  effective  picture  of  Uie  post  is  the  task 
which  Mr.  Chanson  has  undertaken  and  performed  with  a  flair  degree  of 
aueeess  on  the  whole.  OeneraUy  speaking,  he  follows  the  history  of  the 
^e  veij  closely.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two  deviations  in  points  of 
detail  Thus  he  represents  Damley  as  stabbed  by  assassins  in  the  housot 
but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  overtaken  in  a  garden  to  which 
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lie  had  escaped,  and  there  strangled  with  his  page.  Again,  Mr.  Chanson 
makes  Bothwell  escape,  at  Mary's  suggestion,  on  the  flight  of  his  foUowers 
from  a  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  Mary,  at  the 
conference  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  in  which  she  surrendered  herself, 
stipulated  that  Bothwell  should  he  allowed  to  go  to  Dunhar.  Once  more, 
Murray  is  here  represented  as  requiring  Mary,  on  pain  of  death,  to  sign 
a  declaration  that  she  had  of  her  own  free  will  executed  the  deed  of  her 
ahdication,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  such  a  dedani- 
tion  fonned  part  of  that  deed.  Murray's  interview  with  Mary  on  this 
auhject  at  Lochleven,  appears  thus  in  these  pages — 

QuKBN.    My  brother !  O  mon  Dieu,  gramerey  I  IShe  emhraeet  ftim. 

Eant  Beitos. 

Have  I  not  pined  for  this  ?—  [He  puU  her  from  Awi- 

Ah ! — ^Why  so  cold  ? — Oh,  look  not  on  me  thns  I 

Did  you  but  know  how  I  have  sought  this  hour — 

How  the  fond  surety  that  it  yet  would  come, 

Has  stayed  my  bursting  heart  fall  oft,  and  staunched 

My  galled  tears — 

Methinks  a  heart  of  adamant  might  move 

To  ooDJnre  show  of  joy ! 

O  brother,  speak !  and  be  it  with  a  smile. 
Moray.  No  trite  dissembler  I 

To  coi^ure  smiles,  when  frowns  of  Bhadaman' 

Might  better  match  my  thoughts. 
Queen.        And  wherefore  should  you  flrown  ? 
MoBAT.  O  brazen ! — Wherefore? 

QnxBN.  Oh  I — 

Hold^  heart  I— Again  thy  trust  has  failed  thee — 

This  thy  sheet  anchor  gone— But— hold,  hold,  heart ! — 

Ay,  wherefore  should  you  frown  ? 
MoBAT.    I  muse  me.  Madam,  of  your  hardihood ; 

But  judge  you  not  it  shall  avail  yon  aught : 

For  has  the  har'st  doth  seed-time  follow  sure. 

So  retribution  ever  follows  wrong. 
Qkebn.        Not  here,  my  lord,  not  here.  .  . 

For  lusting  Greed,  more  cruel  than  the  pard, 

Preys  on  poor  trusting  Innocence,  destroys, 

And  battens  to  the  last.    But,  God  be  praised, 

There  is  a  life  beyond ! 
MoBAT.    This  skim  of  moralizing  ill  becomes  you* 
Queen        Must  you  alone  have  privilege  P 
MoBAT.    Gan'st  thou  so  raise  thy  hands  to  Heaven, 

And  know  them'stained  so  fool  ? 

Queen.  My  hands 

MoBAT.  Ay,  foul.    0  wretched  thing— thy  husband's  blood  I 
Queen.         Do  I  yet  hve  ?— Sustain  me,  God !— — 
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Thoa  ill-oonditioned  wretch !    Dare  yon  to  say, 

Or  hint,  or  think,  that  I,  the  Queen  o'  Scots— 

The  hlood  now  tingling  in  my  hnrsting  veins 

From  half  the  hygone  kings  of  Chiistendom, 

Had  stooped  so  low  to  do  a  dastard  deed, 

To  quit  me,  shameless,  of  a  once  dear  mate, 

From  whom  yonr  wretched  self  a  month  foregone. 

By  form,  in  open  day,  proponed  divorce. 

By  me  declined — ^for  honour  and  my  son — 

Oh,  it  is  monstrous ! 
MoBAT.    Do  yon  deny  your  mating  with  his  slayer? 
QuxsN.  If  he  were  so,  I  knew  it  not 

The  forceful  mating— well  you  know  the  truth — 

Cool,  cool,  my  hrain ! — ^An  enemy  is  here. 

He  was  a  rehel  once.    O  simple  I, 

To  think  the  rehel  ever  was  my  friend ! 

"  The  nation's  scorn,"  quo*  Traitor  Morton  then. 

Was  it  for  this  they  friended  Hephum  so  ? 

They  mesh  the  prey,  and  forthwith  &11  upon't — 

Light !  light !  My.  cozened  eyes  are  dim  no  more. 

These  lords— hut  lime-twigs  they— the  fowler's  here ! 

*'  Khadaman  **  is  a  forced  contraction  for  Hhadamanthus,  still  more  so 
is  *^  har*st  **  for  harvest.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Chanson  has  the  abbreviations 
"lotted"  for  allotted,  "tentive"  for  attentive,  and ;iUent "  for  attention. 
He  also  affects  Scotticisms,  and  uses  strange  woras,  such  as  **  dole,** 
'*  timeons,**  and  **  timeously."  Occasionally,  too,  be  throws  the  accent  on 
the  wron^  syllable  of  a  word,  as  on  the  first  in  **  fanatic,"  and  on  the 
second  in  "  panacea." 

These  blemishes  would  mar  the  effect  of  a  greater  work  than  Mr. 
Chanson's,  which,  though  so  far  successful  as  not  to  be  tedious,  has  no 
daim  to  skill  in  construction,  stirring  incident,  startling  situation,  masterly 
portraiture  of  character,  or  powerful  expression  of  feeling.  What  interest 
there  is  centres  in  Mary  and  Bothwell,  rather  than  the  nominal  hero  of 
the  play. 


Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Wanu  The  special  object  of  Mr.  Scott's 

ingt.   By  B.  H.  Scott,  M.A*.    H.  S.  work  is  to  supply  this  information. 

King  and  Go.    London,  1876.<^An  As  Director  of  the  Meteorological 

important  addition  has  lately  been  Office,  he  must  be  considered  to 

made  to  the  intelligence  communi-  possess  special   qualifications  for 

cated  by  our  daily  newspapers,  in  the  useful  task  he  has  undertaken, 

the  ihape  of  the  weather  charts.  Avoiding  theoretical  discussion,  ex- 

which,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  ex-  cept  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  his 

planatory  remarks  appended,  are  purpose,  be  confines  himself  to  a 

still  far  from  easy  to  understand  simple  description  of  the  various 

properly  without  some  further  in-  instruments  and  methods  of  weather 

formation.  observation  now  in  use,  pointing 
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out  some  of  the|  imperfections  in 
our  meterological  information,  and 
confirming  his  statements  by  refer- 
ences to  facts.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  his  explanations  and 
descriptions,  with  the  numerous 
illustrations  by  which  they  are  ac- 
companied. To  ensure  a  perfect 
comprehension  and  recollection  of 
his  remarks,  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  recapitulate  what  he  has  said, 
not  only  at  the  end  of  separate 
chapters,  but  also  the  substance  of 
several  chapters  forming  a  division 
of  the  subject  Hence,  no  one 
can  read  his  work  without  learn- 
ing the  full  meaning  and  value  of 
weather  charts,  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  a  correct  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  our  weather  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  Scott  exposes  the  error  of 
supposing  that  sufficiently  trust- 
woxlhy  indications  of  weather 
change  can  be  obtained  from  any 
single  barometer,  and  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  comparing  the 
readings  of  barometers  at  numer- 
ous distant  stations,  the  differences 
between  which,  like  differences  in 
level,  are  denoted  by  gradients. 
These  gradients  *'  are  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch  of  mercury 
per  one  degree  of  sixty  nautical 
miles."  They  afford  about  the  best 
available  means  of  learning  the 
approach  of  storms.  Even  sudden 
changes  in  a  single  barometer  can- 
not be  taken  as  safe  guides.  It 
is  necessary  to  compare  several, 
spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  to 
do  this  often.  Mr.  Scott  complains 
that  the  reports  received  at  the 
Meteorological  Office  are  far  from 
frequent  enough. 

**  The  signal  office  at  Washington 
receives  three  reports  every  day 
from  each  of  its  stations ;  but,  as  is 
well  known,  that  office  is  most 
liberally  supplied  with  funds  by 
Oongress.  Our  own  Meteoro- 
logi<»d  Office,  however,  can  afford 


only  one  at  eight  a.m.,  from  most 
of  our  stations,  and  at  best  we  only 
get  additional  reports  at  two  p.m. 
and  at  six  p.m.  from  a  few  places. 
As  regards  Sunday  mornings,  oar 
information  does  not  reach  us  till 
next  day." 

It  is  only  by  knowing  the  me- 
teorological condition  of  districts 
around  us  that  we  can  calculate 
with  any  approach  to  certunty  as 
to  the  kind  of  weather  we  are 
likely  to  have ;  yet  this  indispens- 
able knowledge  is  not  attainable 
by  readers  of  newspapers,  or  even 
subscribers  to  the  Daily  Weather 
Beport,  till  several  hours,  and  often 
a  whole  day,  after  its  arrival.  If 
reports  cannot  be  obtained  more 
than  once  a  day,  it  would  seem 
more  convenient  to  fix  eight  fm. 
for  their  reception  than  8  ajc. 
They  would  then  be  only  aboat 
twelve  hours  old  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  public  eye,  which 
would  often  make  all  the  difference. 
The  information  supplied  by  the 
weather  reports  is  necessarily  mea- 
gre; many  important  particulars, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  clouds 
and  the  sky,  being  omitted.  Nor 
are  the  instruments  always  so  per- 
fect, or  the  observers  so  well  qaali- 
fied,  as  could  be  wished.  The 
instruments,  Mr.  Scott  says,  ought 
to  be  automatic,  showing  at  a  glance 
the  movements  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  last  preceding  ob- 
servation. The  observers  ^oold 
be  persons  of  out-door  occupations, 
practised  in  noting  the  changes  of 
weather*  and  the  preceding  meteor- 
ological conditions,  such  as  coast- 
guards, Ac. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  imper- 
fections attaching  to  the  weather 
charts  and  reports,  Mr.  Scott  mam- 
tains  that  they  may  be  of  sernce, 
if  properly  used. 

"These  charts  are  therefore  usefol 
helps  to  the  local  observer,  and  will  be 
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&and  80  by  those  who  tttuty  them 
regularly^  and  combins  with  that  $tudy 
earefuL  and  iffMtematio  obiervcuiom  of 
their  own  instrumenU,  and  of  local 
veather;  but  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
whether  a  particular  afternoon  will  be 
wet  or  fine,  which  is  all  that  the  public 
generally  care  to  Jcnow  about  weather. 
It  is  obvious  that  charts  which  are  in 
many  places  necessarily  twenty-four 
hours  old  cannot  be  of  much  senrioe. 
Moreover  the  phenomena, which  we  in- 
clode  under  the  general  term*  weather/ 
often  depend  in  great  measure  on 
the  nature  and  conformation  of  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
observer,  so  that  one  place  will  be 
more  liable  to  rain  during  disturbed 
weather  than  another,  while  a 
second  will  exhibit  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  fog  at  a  calm  period 
than  an  adjacent  district  might  show. 
As,  therefore,  such  exceptional  ten- 
dency is  confined  to  each  special 
locality,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
phenomena  produced  at  all  stations  by 
the  system  of  circulation  prevailing  at 
the  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
observer  who  endeavours  to  forecast 
probable  weather  should  seek  to  ascer- 
tam  under  what  conditions  such  pecu- 
liarities manifest  themselves,  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  apply  merely 
general  rules  in  order  to  s«e  the  mean- 
ing of  phenomena  of  a  purely  local 
character. 

**  On  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  our 
insular  and  exposed  position  precludes 
08,  in  the  present  steUe  of  our  know- 
ledge, from  the  possibDity  of  issuing 
forecasts  of  future  weather  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  be  worth  publication, 
excepting  occasionally,  and  then  prin- 
dpaliy  for  the  south-east  of  England. " 

As  to  the  storm  warnings,' Mr. 
Scott  shows  by  a  tabular  statement, 
that,  in  the  years  1873  and  1874, 
about  80  per  cent,  of  those  issued 
proved  correct,  which  is  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  result. 


^!fl  of  Cornwall ;  and  the 
Meart's  Oreat  Bulen.  Poems. 
^leaiure:  a  Foem  in  ieren  jparti. 


The  ImmortaU :  or^  Olimpees  of 
JParadUe.  A  Poem.  London  in 
Light  and  Darkness ;  with  all  the 
Author's  shorter  poems.  By  Nicho- 
las Michell.  W .  Tegg  and  Co.— 
Having  in  our  August  number 
described  three  volumes  of  Mr. 
Micheirs,  we  need  not  dwell  at  any 
great  length  on  those  before  us 
We  have  not  found  anything  in 
them  to  alter  the  opinion  we  then 
expressed,  or  to  require  much  addi- 
tion to  our  observations.  It  is  true 
we  have  four  additional  volumes  of 
Mr.  Micbell's  work  to  judge  from, 
but  there  is  great  sameness — and 
not  much  else — in  all  that  he  writes. 
The  wonder  to  us  is,  how  any  one 
can  manage  to  write  so  much,  and 
say  so  little.* 

Mr.  Michell  writes  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  and  in  varied  forms.  *'  Sibyl 
of  Cornwall,"  is  an  attempt  at  sen- 
sational story  in  verse.  In  '*  The 
Beart*s  Great  Bulers,"  we  have  a 
series  of  sketches  illustrative  of 
the  passions.  *'  Pleasure  **  contains 
similar  illustrations  of  the  various 
objects,  pursuits,  and  passions  from 
which  pleasure  is  derived,  inter- 
mingled, however,  with  painful 
bcenes  which  do  not  add  to  the 
harmony  of  the  general  effect. 

A>r.  Michell  attempts  a  higher 
flight  in  "  The  Immortals ;  or. 
Glimpses  of  Paradise."  Here,  as 
in  his  *•  Poetry  of  the  Creation,''  he 
rashly  rushes  in  where  wiser  men 
fear  to  tread,  and  the  result  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  The  last 
volume  is  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  sentimental  pieces,  without  fresh- 
ness of  thought  or  depth  of  feeling. 

In  all  these  varied  lines  Mr. 
Michell  acquits  himself  respectably, 
so  far  as  the  versification  is  con- 
cerned, which,  though  not  remark- 
able ifor  melodious  smoothness^ 
is  free  from  glaring  faults.  His 
composition  is,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, correct,  if  not  elegant. 
He  is  not  often  guilty  of  gross  error 
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in  point  of  taste,  and  is  always  well* 
meaning  in  sentiment.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  tbat  a  vein  of  rhetorical 
commonplace  runs  through  all  he 
writes.  It  matters  not  how  lofty  or 
how  touching  may  be  his  theme,  he 
does  not  rise  above  the  dead  level 
of  prosaic  artificiality,  or  give  utter- 
ance to  strains  that  even  arouse  the 
attention,  much  less  move  the  heart. 
In  short,  the  essentials  of  true 
poetry  are  not  to  be  found  in  his 
varse. 

The  following  lines  on  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  are  as  favourable  a  speci- 
men of  his  descriptive  writing  as 
we  have  met  with — 

*'We    stand    below   the   Ms;    this 

smooth,  broad  rock 
Is  wet  with  spray,  yet  safe  amidst  the 

shock. 
Goat  Isle  half  hung  in  air,  its  difib 

moss-brown. 
And   tall  black  pines,   aU  shivering, 

gazing  down. 
As  though  they  shrank,  but  still,  by 

some  strong  spdl. 
Would  peer  below*  and  watch  the  tor- 
rents swell — 
Watch    the    mad   billows    plunging, 

seething  white, 
The  water-flakes  thrown  out,  like  bat  s 

of  light ; 
Down,  down  in  galh  where  maelstroms 

'round  are  flailing ; 
Down,  heavily  down,  aa  waves  turned 

rocks  while  dashing. 
Behold !  but  speak  not;  worJs  may 

rarely  be 
Interpreters  of  mind's  intensify : 
When  most  we  feel,  then  mutest  grows 

the  tongue. 
The  goddess  Silence  from  pale  Wonder 

sprung. 
'Tis  not  the  whirl,  the  bound  of  raging 

'Vi^ves, 
Hurled  from  above,  to  dive  in  earth's 

deep  caves ; 
'Tis  not  the  mountain  clouds  where 

foam-bows  shine, 
TnIrA  rubies  dropping  from  some  sky- 
deep  mine. 
While  eagles  o'er  the  abyss  in  terror 

scream, 
To  see  those  waters  toss,  and  boil,  and 
gleam; 


'Tis  not  the  tbunderings  from  those 

depths  profoimd,  ^ 

Convulsing   air,   and    shaking  rocks 

around — 
Not  these  whelm  sense;  or  thrill  the 

soul  with  fear, 
'Tis  the  dread  power  that  Blocks  our 

frailty  here ; 
Resistless  power  displayed  by  that  wiW 

mass 
Of  living  waters,  maddening  as  mey 


Power  like  a  rushing  world's,  un 
checked,  sublime. 

Not  urged  for  days,  for  yearB,lbut  date- 
less time. 

No  moment,  since  the  flood,  whose 
waves  have  slept, 

But  on  unresting  plunged,  and  sound- 
ing leapt; 

And  now  they  dash  throu^  air,  as 
these  poor  eyes 

Their  grandeur  view,  and  awe  finds 
vent  in  sighs : 

And  when  our  turf-wrapped  breast 
shall  throb  no  more. 

Race  following  race  entombed  en 
yonder  shore. 

Stall  shall  their  mighty  voice  to  heavea 
ascend, 

While  earth's  new  children  o'or  their 
glories  bend, 

The  final  echoes  of  that  voice  at  last 

Mingling,  and  lost,  in  Judgmsni's 
trumpet-blast" 

The  writer  evidently  wants  to  be 
impressive.  His  painful  straining 
after  effect  is  only  too  apparent 
He  seems  to  think  success  is  to  be 
reached  by  worn-out  riietorical  arti- 
fices, instead  of  by  vividly  realiang 
the  scene  in  all  its  grandeur,  and 
being  deeply  stirred  with  the  various 
emotions  it  is  calculated  to  exdtc 
No  one  can  write  good  description 
— especially  of  such  an  object  as 
Niagara — who  has  not  an  eye  to 
see,  or  an  imagination  to  conceive, 
and  a  heart  to  feel;  and  whoever 
possesses  these  requisites  will  dis- 
dain the  use  of  any  other  art  than 
the  simple  transcript  of  his  mind 
and  the  spontaneous  utterance  of 
his  feeling.  Stage  trickery  will  be 
,  an  abomination  to  him. 
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In ''  The  Immortals  *'  Mr.  Michell 
gets  quite  beyond  his  depth,  mixing 
np  astronomy,  philosophieal  speou- 
h^n,  and  religion  in  strange  con- 
fusion. Enchanted  with  the  idea 
that  the  Pleiades  contain  the  central 
sun,  round  which  not  only  the  solar 
system  bat  the  idiole  universe 
turns,  ,he  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  '*  near  these  glorious  worlds,  of 
among  them,  \lies '  the  paradise  or 
angels  and  of  souls."  He  indulges 
in  all  sorts  of  fanciful  theories,  ex- 
plains the  nature  and  form  of  angels, 
without  hesitation  or  reserve,  and 
describes  the  circumstances  of  their 
creation,  with  a  daring  familiarity 
and  minuteness  of  detail  amounting 
to  positive  profiemity.  Of  angels 
md  spirits  he  tells  us  — without, 
however,  stating  where  he  got  his 
information  from — that 

''They  haunt  each  silvery  moon,  they 

haunt  the  sun. 
Pass  and  repass  on  beams,  like  bridges 

thrown 
Across  the  blue,  from  luminous  star  to 

stsr." 

Mr.  Michell  would  be  wise  to 
confine  himself  to  terrestrial  topics 
and  actual  life,  even  if  he  cannot 
ayoid  triteness  and  superficiality  in 
his  treatment  of  them.  As  long  as 
he  keeps  to  the  terra  firma  of  reidity 
he  is  safe  from  giddiness ;  and  sober 
truth,  however  dull,  is  at  any  rate 
better  than  the  wild  vagaries  of  a 
disordered  fancy.  If  Mr.  Michell 
must  write  verse — though  we  can- 
i^ot  see  why  he  should — ^let  him  at 
^t  avoid  subjects  beyond  his 
grasp. 


■4  Ifone  Love  Story.  The  Pilot 
<^^d  hii  Wife.  By  Jonas  Lie. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Ole  Bull. 
Iwndon,  Triibner  and  Co.  1876.— 
**o  previous  publications  havo  won 


for  Mr.  Lie  an  honourable  position 
among  Scandinavian  writers.  It 
was  desirable  that  he  should  be  in- 
troduced to  English  readers,  who, 
from  what  they  already  know  of 
Norse  Hterature,  through  Ander- 
sen's admirable  writings,  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  welcome  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  and  ex- 
tending their  acquaintance  with  it. 
This  bMis  been  satisfiftctorily  accom- 
plished by  Mrs.  Bull,  whose  trans- 
latk>n,  though  bearing  unmistak- 
able traces  of  its  American. origui, 
has  the  great  merit  of  reading  like 
an  origixial  work. 

Mr.  Lie  having  spent  many  years 
in  the  notbem  regions  as  deputy  of 
a  judge,  has  had  ample  opportunity 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  mode 
of  life  there,  some  glimpses  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  present 
work.  Something  of  the  stem  gloom 
of  the  harsh  climate  seems  to  per 
vade  his  pages,  which,  though  every^ 
where  instinct  with  vigour,  some- 
times striking,  and  at  others  touch- 
ing, are  nowhere  lighted  up  with 
sparkling  wit  or  playful  humour. 

We  look  in  vain  for  **  quips  and 
cranks  and  wanton  wiles."  Life 
in  those  cold  dark  regions  seems 
terribly  real  and  earnest,  or  dread- 
fully dull.  Such  a  thing  as  a  joke 
appears  scarcely  ever  to  be  heard 
or  thought  of.  Fun  is  forbidden 
fruit,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr. 
Lie's  tale.  The  absence  of  graceful 
gaiety  is  a  fatal  flaw  which  must 
interfere  with  its  success,  especially 
as  it  contains  Uttle  exciting  adven- 
ture or  startling  incident,  and  has 
nothing  of  the  sensational  novel 
about  it.  Neither  languishing 
young  ladies  nor  fast  young  men 
are  luely  to  find  here  the  sort  of 
reading  they  want. 

Most  love  stories,  after  describing 
in  detail  the  various  persons  and 
events  that  prevent  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  course  of  true  love — 
the  intrigues,  the  difficuitieSyjand 
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the  dangers  which  seem  to  render 
the  desired  cousummation  unattain- 
able, at  last  relieve  the  reader  of 
all  suspense  bj  bringing  matters  to 
a  happ^  conclusion  in  the  shape  of 
a  marnage,  and  end  with  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  long  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  were  blessed  with 
a  numerous  and  thriving  family. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  story  is 
continued  far  beyond  the  marriage, 
and  a  ffreat  part,  if  mot  the  chief, 
of  the  interest  and  intended  teach- 
ing of  the  work  centres  in  this 
later  portion. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  story 
is,  that  it  commences  with  scenes 
which,  in  point  of  time,  belong  to 
the  end.  The  first  three  chapters 
set  before  us  the  pilot,  his  wife,  and 
two  children — the  eldest  a  boy  of 
ten — and  represent  their  ordinary 
way  of  life  at  this  time.  The  fourth 
chapter  takes  us  abruptly  back  some 
Mteen  years  or  more,  to  the  time 
when  the  pilot,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, first  saw  bis  wife,  then  four- 
teen years  old. 

From  this  point  the  story  pro- 
ceeds regularly  on  to  its  close  with- 
out interruption  or  lingering  on 
the  way.  it  is  only  fair  to  observe 
that  the  interest  is  well  sustained 
throughout.  If  there  are  few 
thrilling  scenes,  there  are  also  few 
long-winded  conversations,  spun- 
out  descriptions  of  persons  or 
places,  ana  no  tedious  or  trite 
reflections.  The  narrative  flows 
smoothly  along,  with  sufficient  life 
and  variety  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion to  the  end  witnout  flagging. 

Of  course  the  pilot  and  his  wife 
are  the  principal,  we  might  even 
say  the  only  characters,  the  rest 
being  mere  lay  fiffures  distinguished 
by  no  individudity.  The  pilot  is 
represented  as  brave  and  skilful  in 
his  craft,  but  by  no  means  amiable 
in  his  domestic  relations.  Silent, 
moody  and  violent  in  temper,  par- 


ticularly when  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  he  treats  his  wife  and 
children  with  cruel  harshness,  yet 
we  are  told  ''he  reaUy  idohxed 
both  her  and  the  children.*' 

The  root  of  this  strange  incon- 
sistency is  the  jealous  suspidon 
which  secretly  preys  upon  his  mind 
from  the  commencement  of  his 
courtship  till  fifteen  years  after  the 
marriage.  He  shows  a  moibid 
want  of  confidence  in  his  wife's 
attachment  to  him  from  first  to  last, 
though  not  in  her  fidelity  to  him 
after  marriage.  Af^in  and  ag;ain 
he  finds  his  suspicions  groundless 
yet  still  they  recur. 

It  is  not  till  the  doee  of  U>e 
volume  that  they  are  at  last  ^ee- 
tually  removed  by  the  foUowini? 
conversation,  which  forms  the  i^ 
noikment  of  the  plot  and  the  moral 
of  the  tale. 


"  There  was  a  somewhat  Sunday  calm 
over  Elizabeth  as  she  stood  there  tj 
the  hearth  and  awaited  her  husband  s 
coming.  She  heard  him  out  in  the 
porch.  When  he  came  in*  a  quick  flush 
overspread  her  firm,  expressive  coun- 
tenance ;  but  it  banished  at  ono^  and 
she  gazed  at  him  with  half-jMrted  lipsr 
forgetting  to  greet  him.  It  did  not 
escape  him  that  there  was  a  certain 
self-conscious  security  about  her.  As 
such  was  she  just  Uie  Elizabeth  he 
loved. 

**' Elizabeth;  he  said,  with  deep 
solemnity,  and  looked  her  in  the  free, 
*I  have  a  great  repn^tch  to  make  to 
vou.  You  have  not  been  true— you 
nave  been  secretive  toward  me  for 
many  years — I  am  afraid  during  all 
the  time  we  have  lived  toffether.' 

'*  He  looked  at  her  mildly  forbearing, 
as  if  he  expected  her  straightforward 
acknowledgment  to  him,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  forgive  her.  But  she 
stood  pale,  gazing  down  before  her, 
while  her  heart  Ix^t  violently. 

***Andhow  have  I  loved  yoa!'h« 
burst  out,  with  a  touch  of  reproadi, 
•  always — above  my  own  life ! ' 

**  She  stood  for  a  time  silent,  and  was 
now  obliged  to  summon  all  herooiin0» 
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to  Bpeak  out  At  last  she  said,  a  little 
eonstndned,  without  raising  her  eyes, — 
''*I  hear  yon  say  it,  &lTe;  bnt  I 
hare  thought  over  yaiious  things, 
now/ 

** '  What  have  yon  thought  over, 
Elizabeth?'  Bis  glance  at  once  be- 
came the  dark,  rough  one  she  well 
knew.  It  meant  that  she  had  given 
oflenceby  her  reply;  that  he  had  now 
gone  to  meet  her  as  £bu:  as  he  would, 
and  that  now  they  stood  there  by  the 
wall  he  would  yield  no  further. 

"  *  Am  I  right  or  not  right  ? '  he  asked 
sharply. 

^ 'That  I  have  blindly  beUeyed  that 
joa  loved  me  ? '  she  answered,  so  pale, 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
'  Yes,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  my  honour. 
Bat  have  you  let  me  see  it,  or  was  it 
onlj  I  who  should  ^ve  you  everything? 
Was  my  happiness  m  lile,  then,  nothing, 
and  have  I  no  right?  No,  Salve!' 
said  she  with  angry,  trembling  voice, 
and  a  ^ance  that  burned  from  aU  that 
she  hfui  suffered.  *  Speak  the  truth ! 
Yon  have  loved  yourseU;  and  when  you 
manied  me  yon  only  took  one  to  help 
yon  on  with  it ;  so  there  were  two 
about  it,  and  still  that  was  not  enough. 
No,  no !  *  she  concluded,  and  threw  her 
lumds  out  bcdfore  her  in  her  bitter  feel- 
ing; 'had  you  loved  me  as  I  have 
loved  jou,  we  would  not  have  come  to 
this,  where  we  stand  to-day.' 

"*  Elizabeth,*  said  he,  in  a  low  tone, 
ibr  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  control 
himaelf — his  voice  sounded  ironical, 
while  his  gaze  fastened  itself  upon  her, 
— '  I  thank  you,  because  you  have  at 
last  told  me  your  meaning,  although  it 
comes  rather  late.  You  see,  1  was 
nghtwheni  said  that  yuu  had  never 
wen  true  toward  me.' 

"*  I  have  deceived  you,  you  say ;  yes. 
His  true!'  she  added  with  emphasis, 
while  her  eye  quietly  met  his ;  *  but  it 
was  not  beciuise  I  was  wanting  in  love 
to  you,  bnt  from  the  fact  that  you  could 
not  believe  me.  I  have  contented 
ntyself  with  going  about  in  my  own 
house  mistrusted— and  by  you.  Salve ; 
uid  I  have  borne  it,  and  kept  sUence 
tl^'ough  it  all,  because  I  believed  that 
you  would  not  bear  hearing  the  truth, 
ttd  because  I  always  hop^  that  you 
Mi  ttiat  way  would  become  persuaded. 
I  thought  that  that  was  the  right  way, 


and  I  pursued  it  for  your  8ake»  not- 
withstanding all  it  cost  me,  and  that 
was  much — much,  Salve!  See  what  I 
have  daily  borne  through  all  these 
y^ars  because  I  loved  you  I  But  you 
who  only  imposed  a  heavier  and  still 
heavier  burden  upon  me, — do  you  love 
me?  I  begin  almost  to  doubt  it. 
Salve!' 

"  He  stood  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden 
attack.  This  interpretation  of  the 
situation  was  to  him  unexpected,  and 
it  struck  him  that  she  might  have 
reason  on  her  side  in  thinking  so ;  but 
he  replied  notwithstanding,  in  a  bitter 
tone, — 

** '  You  are  only  too  right  in  this, 
Elizabeth.  I  know,  also,  that  a  miser- 
able, poor  pilot  was  but  little  fitted  for 
you — ^have  always  known  it,  even  from 
the  time  we  were  engaged.  You  re- 
member when  you  stood  before  Van 
Spycks  picture,  down  in  Amsterdam  ? 
•—then  I  understood  that  it  was  such  a 
man  you  should  have ;  or,  that  time  on 
board  the  Apollo,  when  you  broke  out 
so  grandly  about  the  North  Star? — 
then  I  felt  the  same,  and  sailed  the 
brig  that  night  to  its  destruction ! ' 

" '  Balve ! '  she  exclaimed,  passionately, 
'you  know  well  that  you  would  not  be 
grander  in  my  eyes  if  you  were  au 
admiral  than  now  you  are  a  pilot,  and 
thau  you  have  always  been  to  me.  Did 
I  not  stand  and  think  of  you  when  I 
looked  on  Van  Spyck, — ^thit  you  were 
he  who  could  have  done  the  same? 
Or,  when  I  saw  the  North  Star,  did  I 
not  think  were  but  you  the  chief.  Salve, 
then  they  should  see  how  it  would  be 
with  the  right  man  on  board  ?  Did  I 
care  about  the  North  Star  except  to  get 
it  for  you  ?  Did  I  not  think  that  you. 
a  poor  skipper,  outweighed  the  wnole 
•how?' 

*'  Salve  stood  so  unspeakably  happy 
during  this  outburst,  in  which  he  saw 
everything  before  him  cleared  away; 
that  he  himself  had  been  the  hero  of 
all  her  dreams.  He  believed  every 
word,  as  he  had  always  done  when  she 
said  anything,  and  thought  he  had  beea 
one  of  the  most  stupid  creatures  the 
Lord  had  ever  permitted  to  live  on  this 
99xth.  He  involuntarily  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  her,  like  Alcibiades^  to  end 
the  quarrel  by  taking  her  about  the 
waist  and  bear  her  from  this  court  <^ 
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joBtioe  home  to  his  house ;  bat  he 
stopped  at  the  deep,  warding  off  ear- 
nestness with  which  she  continued, — 

•**No,  Salve,  it  is  not  this  which 
stands  between  us,  however  cleverly 
you  may  have  discovered  it;  it  is  not 
this — ^it  is  something  else.  At  heart 
you  do  not  trust  me,  that  is  the  truth, 
— and  thus  all  this  has  come  up  in  your 
mind  afterwards.  And  do  you  see,' 
she  continued,  with  a  £Ace  expressive 
of  pain,  *  it  never  will  turn  out  well 
with  us  so  long  as  you  cherish  one 
particle  of  doubt  in  your  thoaghts? 
Don't  you  understand,  yet,  that  it  is 
the  peace  of  our  hearthstone  that  is  at 
stake ;  that  it  is  this  I  have  fought  for 
all  these  years,  when  I  have  borne  it 
all  as — as  you  well  know  I  have  not 
the  nature  to  endure.  Salve?'  said  she, 
giving  him  an  impressive  look.  'If 
you  do  not  understand  it  yet,  then  God 
help  you  and  us!'  she  concluded, 
despairingly,  and  tamed  half  about 
agam  to  the  fire,  in  w;hich  she  lost 
herself  gazing. 

*'  He  stood  before  her  averted  form  as 
if  he  had  been  paralyzed,  and  scarcely 
ventured  to  look  at  her;  in  that  degree 
all  that  she  had  said  now  lay  clear  and 
striking  before  him  as  the  truth.  She 
had  held  a  mirror  of  their  united  lives 
up  before  his  ejes,  and  he  saw  himself 
therein  so  egotistical  and  small  by  the 
side  of  all  this  love.  He  stood  with  a 
deep  pain,  humbled  in  heart,  and  he 
was  both  too  noble  and  too  true  not  to 
be  wiUing  to  acknowledge  it.  Ab- 
stracted, he  went  over  to  the  window 
and  stood  there  awhile. 

"  *  Elizabeth,'  he  said  despondingly, 
<  you  know  certainly  at  heart  that  you 
have  been  everytMng  to  me  in  this 
world ;  I  know,  also,  wherein  my 
•deepest  wrong  against  you  consists, 
and  I  shall  now  truly  and  freely  ac- 
knowledge that  to  you,  though  it  will 
make  me  stand  an  insignificant  man 
before  you.  Yes,  Elizabeth,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  feel  myself  really 
secure,  that  I  alone  whollv  and  folly 
possessed  your  mind  since  that  time' — 
it  cost  him  an  effort,  apparently,  to 
speak  out,  for  he  contented  with  this 
humiliation  in  the  acknowledgment — 
^sinc^  that  affair  of  yours  with  the 
naval  officer.  It  has  been  my  sore 
spot,  you  perceive,'  said  he  softly  con- 


fidential, '  which  I  oould  not  eoatnl  in 
spite  of  everything  I  still  knew  to  the 
contrary.  And  perhaps  I  cannot  betr 
it  yet.  This  is  my  stumbling-bloek, 
I  acknowledge  honestly  and  ^Lsiiily; 
but  still  I  cannot  lose  you,  Ehzabeth. 
I  have  always  seen  that  you  were  fitted 
fi)r  something  grand ;  that  you  nsflj 
should  have  a  man  who  was  somebodj 
in  the  world— such  a  one  as  he,  tad 
not  a  common  man  like  me.  Yoa  see 
I  have  never  been  able  to  eadore 
thinking  of  this,  and  so  I  have  becoae 
rancorous  toward  all  the  worid,  and 
suspicious  and  oppressive  toward  yoo. 
Notwithstanding  you  are  my  wif«, 
Elizabeth,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
believe  that  I  possessed  you.  aid 
Uierefore  never  recJly  had  you,  althou^ 
what  you  have  said  to  me  to-day,  God 
be  praised,  has  given  me  another 
assurance.  I  have  not  been  atwog 
enough — ^not  as  you — thou^  I  daw 
say  I  have  striven  with  it,  Ehzabedi! 
he  burst  out,  looking  so  pale,  while  hj 
laid  both  hands  on  ner  shooldeis  aid 
looked  her  in  the  fiaoe. 

*<  She  felt  that  his  arms  trembled,^ 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  It  wounded  | 
her  to  the  heart  to  see  him  thus.  ^ 
suddenly  released  herself  and  w 
into  the  side  chamber,  whence  she 
presently  came  out  with  an  old  note  I 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

♦*  'It  is  the  letter  which  I  wroto  » 
the  naval  officer  that  night  I  fled  frni  i 
the  Becks.'    (He  looked  at  her  a  Mtfe  I 
amazed.)    *  1  got  it  firom  Mrs.  Becki 
she  said.     *  Head  it,  Salve !  'g 


**  *  Pardon  me  that  I  cannot  becom* 
your  wife,  for  my  heart  is  another*! 

"'Elizabeth  Raklit.* 


*'  He  spelled  out  the  large,  crooked 
letters,  but  seated  hfanself  thewupon 
down  on  the  bench  and  read  it  owr 
again.  She  stood  bending  o?«r  am.  | 
and  looked  now  at  tiie  note,  then  at  W 
ffiwe.  ^  ,    .,1^ 

"•What  stands  there,  Sahe?   » 
asked  at  last.    '  Why  oould  I  not  W- 1 
come  young  Beck's  wife?'        ,  ,„.|^ 

"« "For  my  heart— isanothersi    » 
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iDswered  dowly,  and  Idoked  at  her 
nih  nunel  eyes. 

** '  No,  not  you— it  was  I  who  loyed 
ttt>th«r,  it  stands;  and  who  was  that 
other?' 

"'God  bless  you — ^it  was  I ! '  and  he 
drew  her  down  on  his  lap. 


The  character  of  Elizabeth,  the 
^fe,  is  at  once  loyely  and  life-like. 
Pore,  faithful,  and  ardent  in  her 
Section  for  her  husband  from  first 
to  hat,  she  showB  a  noble  heroism 
ia  the  patient   endurance  of   his 

gooB  misconstruction  of  her  coq- 
I,  his  outburst  of  anger,  and 
pmtl  ill-usage  both  of  her  and 
tiie  children.  She  constitutes  the 
leieemiDg  feature  of  the  work, 
vUeli  would  otherwise  be  wanting 
i  attraction,  though  worthy  of  all 
jpise  for  its  healthy  tone  and  its 
i«thfal  adherence  to  the  simplicity 
|0f  natnre. 


•K  Miehel  Chevalier  et  Le  Bi- 
jMlime.  Par  Henri  Cemuschi. 
\hm:  De  Quillaumin,  Eue  Hiche- 

ih.  1876 The  heavy  fall  in  the 

l^*ie  of  sUyer — which,  it  is  esti- 
IMed,  will  cause  a  loss  of 
!  6,800,000  to  the  Indian  Govem- 
ttoit  during  the  current  year — ^not 
vutttorally  led  to  the  appointment 
tf  t  Committee  of  the  House  of 
CoQUDons  to  investigate  the  sub- 
J^  Though  furnished  with  abun- 
^t  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
^1  and  presided  over  by  so  able  a 
*wmin  as  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Com- 
•toeewere  unable  in  their  report 
^^•PttJc  with  any  confidence  as  to 
lyfctnre,  and  refirained  from  sug- 
g'fag  what  steps  it  would  be 
l*Wle  to  take  with  a  view  to 
*■>%  or  alleviate  the  evil. 

M.  Cornuschi,  the  author  of  the 
JJ^JJt  hrochure  on  an  article  of 
*•  Owilier's  in   the  Bevue  dee 


deux  MondeSt  is  troubled  with  no 
doubts  as  to  the  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  He  has  faith  enough 
in  his  own  opinions  to  remove 
mountains;  and  if  self-confidence 
were  the  only  thing  needed  to 
ensure  success,  all  uneasiness  on 
this  perplexing  subject  might  be 
safely  dismissed.  He  knows  a  sove- 
reign remedy,  not  only  for  the 
serious  loss  and  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  silver  at  the 
present  time,  but  for  all  disorders 
connected  with  the  currency  at  any 
time  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  only  thing  necessary  to  ensure 
exemption  from  such  financial  dis- 
astei-s  is  to  declare  by  law  that  a 
certain  weight  of  gola  of  specified 
fineness  shall  be  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent  in  value  to  15^  times  the  same 
weight  of  silver  of  the  same  fine- 
ness. 

**  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
permission  for  all  to  have  three 
silver  coins  struck : 

"1.  In  Germany  the  four-maric 
piece,  weighing  a  thaler  and  a 
third; 

"2.  In  England  the  four-shilling 
piece,  containing  as  much  fine  metsd 
as  62  gold  shillings ; 

''3.  In  the  United  States  the  silver 
dollar,  weighing  15^  gold  dollars, 
or  309*90  grains  nine-tenths  fine. 

'*The  general  rehabilitation  of  sil- 
ver would  allow  France  to  resume 
the  manufacture  of  her  silver  crowns, 
the  whole  loss  in  the  value  of  silver 
in  Europe  and  India  would  imme- 
diately be  recovered,  equilibrium 
between  the  debit  and  credit  of 
nations  and  individuals  would  be 
re-established,  business  would  be 
revived,  justice  would  be  done,  and 
benefit  conferred." 

What  can  be  simpler,  and  what 
more  desirable  ?  If  one  could  but 
share  in  M.  Cemuschi's  firm  faith 
and  glowing  enthusiasm,  how  de- 
lightful human  life  would  be.  Un- 
fortunately, the  stem  stepmother^ 
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experience,  tells  a  very  different  tale» 
and  makes  one  look  with  suspicion 
on  a  proposal  which  has  been  care« 
fully  considered  and  emphatically 
condemned  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities both  in  France  and  in  this 
country. 

M.  Gemuschi  has  extraordinary 
views  as  to  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment, which  he  seems  to  think 
capable  of  giving  any  value  it 
pleases  to  gold,  silver,  and  even 
paper.  It  has  only  to  declare  by 
law  that  gold  shall  be  worth  15^ 
times  as  much  as  silver,  and  the 
two  metals  will  preserve  this  ratio 
to  each  other,  no  matter  how  much 
the  supply  of  each  may  vary. 

If  Government  can  for  ever  deter- 
mine how  much  silver  shall  be 
given  for  a  certain  quantity  of  gold, 
11  can  with  equal  certainty  deter- 
mine how  much  com,  cloth,  or  any 
other  ardcle  shall  be  given  for  it, 
which  M.  Gemuschi  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  make  many  people  be- 
lieve. 

The  idea  of  regulating  prices  by 
legislative  enactment  has  surely 
been  completely  exploded  long  ago. 
It  is  marvellous  that  any  one  pro- 
fessing to  know  anything  of  political 
economy  or  history  should  at  this 
time  of  day  appear  to  favour  so 
palpable  an  absurdity. 

It  is  a  sti'ange  fallacy  to  suppose 
that,  because  Government  can  de- 
termine weights  and  measures,  it 
can  also  determine  prices.  The 
value  of  a  thing  is  simply  what 
buyers  are  willing  to  give  for  it, 
and  this  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  their  desire  to  possess  it,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  which 
are  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  government 

An  equally  fallacious  argument  of 
M.  Gemuschi's  is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  word  for  money 
is  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
law,  whence  he  infers  that  money 
i8|the  arbitrary  creation  of  law,  on 


which  alone  its  value  depends;  ia 
other  words,  because  law  can  dedda 
what  coins  shall  be  struck,  of  what 
metals,  weight,  and  fineness  th^ 
shall  be,  it  can  fix  the  relative  values 
of  the  metals  for  ever  in  spite  of  all 
disturbing  causes. 

M.  Gemuschi  refers  to  other 
publications  of  his  for  the  M 
development  and  establishment  of 
his  views.  Unless  tliej  contaio 
more  convincing  arguments  thaa 
are  to  be  found  in  this  work,  hit 
confident  expectation  that  his  do» 
trines  will  ere  long  be  universallf 
adopted  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled 

The  whole  tendency  of  recent 
events  and  modem  legislaticMi  ii 
towards  the  establishment  of  onlf 
one  metal  as  the  legal  tender,  sod 
that  gold,  not  to  the  recognitioD  of 
both  gold  and  silver,  as  M.  Ger* 
nuschi  desires.  His  attempt  W 
counteract  this  tendency  with  soA: 
feeble  efforts  reminds  one  of  Mifc 
Partington  pushing  back  the  Atlan 
tic  with  her  mop 


Logical  Fraxie:  camfriMf  f 
Summary  of  the  PrineipM  of  Uf^ 
eal  Science  and  Oopiout  jEiWfW*f| 
for  Fractical  J^pUcaHon.  Bv  ttij 
N.  Day.  Sampson,  Low,  and  C* 
London,  1876.  The  volume  befeWi 
us  is  intended  to  serve  as  •  fin|| 
book  for  students  of  logic  Aa  "J 
title  implies,  it  combines  theory  sod 
practice,  containing  an  expotitioo 
of  principles,  with  rules  and  efr 
amples  for  exercise  in  the  •PP^^i 
tion  of  them.  According  to  wj 
preface,  it  "  is  constructs  on  n*. 
exactestprinciples  of  logical  n»®^ 
being  itself  designed  to  ezempuV 
these  principles  in  the  definiboj 
and  the  scientific  evolutioD  ofn 
the  generic  laws  and  forms  « 
thought  from  its  own  nature." 

This  is  taking  higher  ground  tw 
is  quite  safe.  The  author  cballeog^ 
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enticiim  on  wbat  roost  people  will 
fed  to  be  the  weak  points  of  his 
book.  It  undoabtedlj  contains 
moeh  useful  matter,  bat  does  not 
exeel  in  its  arrangement  or  defini- 
tions. Mr.  Daj  dirides  logic  into 
"two  parts — the  first  treating  of 
tbe  ekmenU  of  thought ;  the  second 
of  the  method  of  thought.  The 
itefflents  of  thought,  further,  are 
\v&tx  its  essential  properties,  in 
I  ^  me  of  them  callea  lawe ;  or 
I  fte  different  kinds  or  forme  in 
iViiich  thought  appears."  The 
I  ferns  of  thought  are  stated  to  be 
I  ie  judgment,  the  concept,  and 
rtiie  reasoning,"  the  treatment  of 
vUdi  occupies  tbe  first  half  of  the 
(Mune.  In  the  second  half,  devoted 
?fc  method — or  "  tbe  conditions  of 
thought  in  order  to  its  end, 
it  truth,  science,  or  perfect 
fledj^e  " — ^these  three  topics  are 
discussed,  which  occasions 
it  repetition  of  what  was 
before. 

\  Ve  do  not  see  the  necessity  or 
I'niitage  of  first  explaining  tbe 
}p^x»  of  judgment,  and  then  in  a 
■^•eqoent  part  of  the  work  dis- 
^MDg  the  conditions  neoessarjr  to 
ipMnect  performance.  A  similar 
applies  to  the  other  two 
.  Again,  in  the  early  parts 
book  there  are  brief  defini- 
of  generalization  and  deter- 
and  towards  the  end  fuller 
its  of  the  same  processes, 
bare  noticed  other  instances  of 
for  which  we  can  see 
Mldent  reason.  A  method  of 
it  which  leads  to  such 
is  not  to  be  commended, 
exact  may  be  the  princi- 
which  it  is  founded. 
Bay's  definitions  are  even 
t^be  admired  than  his  arrange- 
i»  As  one  instance  the  follow- 
•y  be  quoted :  ''The  concept 
w  derived  form  of  thought 
Wiujgs  directly  from  the 
«  augment,  and  appears 


in  the  form  of  such  matter.  Or, 
more  briefly,  the  concept  is  a  deri- 
vation of  a  logical  term  from  the 
matter  of  a  judgment  or  judg- 
ments." A  definition  should  at  any 
rate  be  definite  and  clear,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  predicated  of  this. 
As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  its 
hazy  language,  it  conveys  a  very 
different  notion  of  concept  from 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  or  Archbishop 
Thomson's. 

We  object  to  the  author's  defini- 
tion of  copula  also,  which  is  stated 
thus :  "  The  essence  of  the  judging 
act  lies  in  the  uniting  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate,  and  the 
recognizing  of  them  as  the  same. 
This  element  in  a  judgment  is 
called  the  copula.  We  may  accord- 
ingly define  the  copula  to  be  that 
element  of  a  judgment  in  which  the 
terms  are  identified  or  differenced, 
or  recoa:nized  as  the  same  or  differ- 
ent. The  copula,  it  should  be 
noticed,  is  not  always  expressed  by 
the  so-called  substantive  verb  is,  %$ 
notr 

We  have  always  been  given  to 
understand  that  die  copula  is  part 
of  a  proposition,  or  judgment  ex- 
pressed in  words,  and  therefore 
consists  of  a  word  or  words ;  but 
Mr.  Day  here  speaks  of  it  as  an  act 
of  the  mind,  which,  though  called 
an  ^*  element  in  a  judgment,*'  is,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  it,  for  what  else 
is  there  in  such  an  act  than  the 
comparison  of  the  subject  with  the 
predicate  and  recognition  of  their 
agreement  or  difference  ? 

Mr.  Day  says,  '*The  copula  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  such  words 
as  container  eon^ehende^  consiets  of 
invohee,  and  the  like;"  but  ful 
these  words  contain  part  of  the 
predicate  as  well  as  the  copula, 
which  is  usually  and  better  con« 
sidered  to  consist  simply  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  with  or  without  a 
negative  particle. 

Mr.  Day  is  not  so  accurate  in  the 
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use  of  language  as  might  be  de 
sired.  (He  says,  "Inasmuch  as 
thought  is  in  its  very  nature  dU' 
ewrtwe,  discriminating  in  every 
object  of  knowledge  in  every 
datum  to  thought,  subject,  and 
attribute  which  it  yet  recognizes  as 
one  and  the  same,  and  so  ever  iden- 
tifies, everything  that  can  be  known 
or  thought  by  us  must  be  accepted 
as  admitting  in  its  nature  this  dis- 
crimination and  this  identifica- 
tion." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  bow 
the  subject  and  the  attribute  can  be 
discriminated  or  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  different,  and  yet  be 
recognized  ^^  as  one  and  the  same." 

But  passing  over  this  apparent 
contradiction,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  confusion  and  inaccuracy 
of  saying  that  thought,  which  is 
simply  an  act  of  the  mind,  discri- 
minates and  recognizes,  «.«.,  per- 
forms acts  of  mind .  Of  course  what 
Mr.  Day  means  is  that  the  mind 
itself  discriminates  and  recognizes 
but  that  is  not  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Day  is  guilty  of  self-contra- 
diction as  well  as  loose  language. 
In  one  place  he  says,  *^A11  pure 
thought,  whether  primitive  or  de- 
rivative, is  necessarily  true,  for 
thought  cannot  contradict  itself." 
Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
told,  ^*  It  should  be  remarked,  how* 
ever,  that  the  fEdlible  mind  of  man 
is  liable  to  err  even  in  pure 
thought" 

We  cannot  accept  the  novelties 
of  principle  or  language  which  Mr. 
Day  has  introduced,  still  less  his 
etymological  explanations  of  words.^ 
His  work  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  those  already  extant  in  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  statement, 
scientific  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment, and  general  practical  utility. 


.Pdem  of  the  Monthi.   By  M.  A. 


Bainee.  The  etcbingB  by  Wilbel' 
mina  Baines.  Sampson,  Low,  and 
Co.  London,  1876.— This  is  not 
so  much  a  work  of  literature  as  of 
art.  The  text,  consisting  of  versa 
on  each  of  the  months  is  io  o^ 
naroental  (bat  not  very  legible) 
writing,  with  headings  and  borden 
of  flowers  and  leaves.  We  regr^ 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  spesk 
highly  of  either  department  of  tbe 
work.  The  verses  have  little  fresh- 
ness or  beauty,  and  the  illastratiooB, 
though  tasteful  in  design,  are  im- 
perfect in  execution.  On  tbe  month 
of  June  there  are  the  foUowiog 
lines : — 

**  Jnne !  the  month  of  Roses  bn^t, 
Untold  charms  now  greet  tiie  si^ ; 
Nook,  and  glade,  and  glowing  noen, 
Ev'iything  prodaims  'tis  June." 

Both  on  this  page  and  through- 
out the  work  the  etching  &r  SQ^ 
passes  the  writing. 


Bluebeard's  Widow  and  her  8i^ 
Anne;  their  History  etoltei ff^ 
Mendacious  Chronicles.  By  StbiBs 
Novello.  With  illustrations  by4« 
authoress.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tykr. 
1876.— The  authoress  of  this  boofc 
for  young  people  having  preTioosIf 
published  "  The  History  of  Blue- 
beard's Wives,'*  her©  continues  brf 
efforts  to  amuse  that  class  of  reader^ 
She  writes  in  so  sprightly  and 
diarming  a  strain,  that  thee  cis 
be  little  doubt  this  object  will  W 
effectually  accomplished.  "^^^ 
terest  is  well  sustained  throDgft- 
out,  and  the  pages  are  rendered jAe 
more  piquant  by  the  pleasantry  wift 
which  they  are  interspersed.  Sou* 
of  the  jokes,  however,  are  rat^ 
above  the  comprehension  of  liwj 
folks.  Many  of  them  consist  of> 
surd  blunders  in  the  use  of  wow 
such  as  are  ascribed  to  Mrs.  M»«^ 
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piq).  Unfortunatelj  the  words 
aie  of^en  far  beyond  the  range  of 
a  child's  knowledge,  so  that  very 
mach  of  the  fun  must  be  missed. 
Except  in  these  instances,  the  lan- 
goage  18  so  simple  and  racy  as  to 
be  easily  understood  and  highly 
eojojed.  The  illustrations  are 
tolerably  good  as  the  work  of  an 
imatenr,  but  show  an  insufficient 
tnining  in  figure  drawing.  It  is 
bighly  desirable  that  children's 
stoij  books,  if  illustrated  at  all, 
should  contain  none  but  correct 
drawings.  From  the  earliest  years 
Ihc  eye  should  be  accustomed  to 
trathftd  delineation  of  natural  forms. 


A  (Jlamfied  English  Vocabulary, 
Beisg  an  attempt  to  faciliate  a  know- 
ledge of  words  and  their  mean- 
ings by  an  arrangement  of  ideas 

^  according  to  theur  scientific  connec- 

'  tions.  London :  Provost  and  Co. 
1876.— We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
in  what  way  this  book  is  intended 
to  be  used,  or  what  practical  advan- 
tage can  be  gained  firom  its  use. 
-Btte  lists  of  words,  arranged  under 

I'Ifirtam  headings,   are  neither  in- 

rtresting  nor  instructive  reading. 

rSor  are  they  suitable  for  learning 
ly  heart,  except  as  spelling  lessons, 
.fc  which  they  are  not  intended  or 
•fcpted.  They  have  been  drawn  up, 
^are  told,  ''to  facilitate  a  know- 
"yge  of  words  and  theu:  meanings." 
;3K  strange  to  say,  not  a  single 
'  has  a  meaning  attached  to  it. 
object  of  the  author  seems  to 

fm  to  form  habits  of  comparing  and 
^jjlmifying,  but  unfortunately  he 
.maelf  has  no  idea  of  logical  divi- 
F^  and  arrangement.  He  arranges 
'*m  materials  under  the  following 
EMds.— 

^1.  Existences  in  General ;  their 
forms,  and  conditions  of 
manifestations. 

\    "a.  The  Material  World. 


'*  3.  The  World  of  Mind. 

"  4.  The  Social  World. 

'*5.  Things  arbitrarily  distin- 
guished, constructed  or 
produced, 

**6.  Persons." 
It  is  evident  that  his  divisions  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  and  the 
same  thing  might  belong  to  several 
classes.  This  fault  vitiates  all  his- 
subordinate  classification,  and  runs 
through  the  whole  book,  leading  to 
utter  confusion. 


The  ErroTM  of  Homceopathy,  By 
Dr.  Barr  Meadows.  London :  G^ 
Hill,  1876.  — This  is  the  third 
edition  of  a  little  work  designed  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic system.  That  the  principles,, 
or  more  correctly  speaking  the  sup- 
positions, on  which  that  system  is 
based  should  ever  have  seriously 
engaged  the  attention — let  alone 
received  the  approbation — of  men 
of  intelligence  and  education,  only 
serves  to  Ulustrate  to  what  extremes 
human  credulity  and  delirium  can  be 
carried,  when  men  of  active  minds 
allow  imagination  and  not  reason 
to  guide  and  control  their  inves- 
tigations. In  such  cases  ridicu- 
lous and  fanciful  hypotheses  take 
the  place  of  scientific  truth,  and 
reason  is  altogether  lost  sight  of. 

Like  almost  any  kind  of  human 
folly,  however,  the  absurdities  of 
homoeopathy  have  been  the  in- 
direct cause  of  good.  The  persis- 
tency with  which  these  absurdities 
have  been  proclaimed,  and  their 
adoption  and  advocacy  by  some 
medical  men,  have  promoted  scien- 
tific inquiry  for  tne  purposes  of 
refutation,  and  such  inquiry  can 
never  be  searchin^ly  conducted  ia 
a  proper  spirit  without  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  truth. 

In  one  respect  partitularly  so- 
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ciety  baa  benefited  largely  by  tbe  and  scientific  practice  that  is  nov 

efibrts  of  boDKBO^athista    to  pro-  followed.       In  thia  way  homoDO- 

pagate  their  doctnnea  in  so  far  aa  pathy,  by  directing   attention  to 

those  efibrts  may  be  taken  as  a  reckless  drugging,  and  stimulating 

protest  against  the  merciless  sys-  inquiry,  undoubtedly  was  the  means 

tern    of    ezcessiye  druggbg   that  of  unconsciously   serring  a  good 

prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  purpose,  yet  the  inherent  folly  of 

the  present  century,  and  as  having  the  system  is  not  the  less  on  that 

materially  contributed  to  the  intro-  account, 
duction  of  the  more  enlightened 
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SERVIA,  AND  THE  SLAVS. 

Fiai  ir. 


iK  the  prenoaa  part  of  this  article 
we  gave  an  outline  of  Servian  his- 
tory down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     The  closing 
years  of  that    century,   and    the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth, 
were    the    epoch   in    which     the 
Servians  re-conquered  their    inde- 
pendence.   Few  tales  contain  more 
of  the  elements  of  romance  than 
the  record  of   their  struggle    for 
freedom.    The  ray  aha  were  living — 
an    unarmed     populace     trodden 
under  heel  by  an  armed  despotism. 
Even  the  worm  turns  when  trodden 
upon.    There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  oppression    cannot  go — the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  better  to 
die  than  longer  to  bear  it — when 
the  most    phantom-like   hope    of 
future  freedom  becomes  a  posses- 
sion more  cherished  than  any  mere 
temporary  benefit.    Then  men  de- 
termine to  conquer  or  die  ;  and, 
*ith    this    alternative    constantly 
present  to  their  minds,  they  gird 


on  the  sword  with  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  wield  it  with  a  despauring 
energy,  that  seldom  fail  to  be 
crowned  with  victory. 

So  it  was  with  the  Servians.  It 
has  been  written  of  them  at  this 
period  of  their  history: — ^** Their 
wrongs  became  at  length  so  in- 
tolerable that  nothing  was  talked 
of  in  Servia  but  revenge.  The 
forests  and  mountain-denies  were 
filled  with  armed  men.  The  pro- 
fession of  a  bandit  came  to  be  con  • 
sidered  as  the  most  honourable. 
To  waylay,  pillage,  and  kill  the 
plunderers  of  their  country  and 
the  defilers  of  their  homes  were 
the  most  praiseworthy  acts  which 
Servians  could  achieve.  Crimes , 
were  transmuted  into  virtues,  and 
a  vast  organization,  having  assassin- 
ation for  its  object,  was  justified 
by  patriotism,  if  not  sanctified  by 
the  Church.  Servia  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  associatiou  of  *  Hey- 
ducs ; '  and  when  a  Eussian  noble- 
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man  requested  a  celebrated  Ser- 
vian chieftain  not  to  call  himself 
a  robber,  he  replied,  '  I  should 
be  sorry  indeed  if  there  were  in 
the  world  a  greater  robber  than 
myself.'"* 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  country 
a  leader  was  required,  and  one  was 
soon  found.  Lamartine  heard  the 
popular  story  about  Elara-Oeorge, 
in  circumstances  unusually  pic- 
turesque, and  he  has  told  it  briefly 
and  gracefully.  He  arrived  in 
Servia  in  the  autumn  of  1 838,  and 
there  terminated  his  far-famed 
"  Voyage  en  Orient**  In  his  diary 
of  September  23,  1833,  he  relates 
how,  m  1804,  at  the  end  of  long 
troubles,  excited  by  Passwanaglod, 
Pasha  of  Widin,  and  w^hich  were 
suppressed  by  the  force  of  the 
Janissaries,  the  Servians  revolted 
against  their  tyrants.  Three  chiefs 
united  together  in  the  central  part 
of  Servia,  which  is  called  Scumadia, 
an  immense  district,  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests.  The  first  of 
these  chiefs  was  Kara-Oeorge,  and 
the  two  others  Tanko>Kalish  and 
Wasso-Tcharapitsh.f  Kara- George 
had  been  a  Heyduc.  The  Heyducs 
were  in  Servia  what  the  Klephtes 
were  in  Greece — a  race  of  inde- 
pendent and  adventurous  men, 
iving  in  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  descending,  upon  the  least 
symptom  of  war,  to  take  part  in 
the  conflicts  of  factions,  and  to 
keep  up  their  habits  of  massacre 
and  pillage.  The  whole  country 
rose  in  insurrection,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Scumadia;  each  canton 
chose  for  its  chief  the  bravest  and 


most  influential  of  its  wayvodes; 
these,  assembled  in  a  council  of 
war,  conferred  upon  Kara-George 
the  title  of  generalissimo.  This 
title  invested  him  with  few  pre- 
rogatives; but  genius,  in  times  of 
trouble,  very  quickly  gives  to  a 
bold  man  the  actual  sovereignty. 
Danger  never  bargains  with  courage. 
Obedience  is  the  instinct  of  people 
to  audacity  and  talent. 

George  Petrovitcb,  Bumamed 
Kara,  or  Zrin — ^tbat  is  to  saj, 
George  the  Black — was  bom  aboui 
1765,  in  a  village  of  the  district  of 
Kragau-sewatz.  His  father  was  a 
labouring  peasant  and  shepherd, 
called  Petroni.  Another  tradition 
makes  Kara- George  be  bom  in 
France,  but  it  is  without  proba- 
bility. Petroni  carried  his  son, 
when  an  infant,  into  the  mountains 
of  Topoli.  The  insurrection  of 
1787,  which  Austria  was  to  have 
supported,  having  terminated  dis- 
astrously; the  insurgents,  pursued 
bv  the  Turks  and  Bosnian),  were 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  Petroni, 
and  George  his  son,  who  had  fought 
with  valour,  assembled  their  flocka, 
in  which  their  whole  wealth  con- 
sisted, and  took  the  route  towards 
the  Saave.  They  were  already  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  about  to 
seek  safety  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory, when  the  father  of  Kara- 
George,  an  old  man,  enfeebled  l^ 
years,  and  more  rooted  than  his 
son  to  the  soil  of  his  country, 
turned  back  to  look  upon  the 
mountains  where  he  leA;  all  the  re- 
membrances of  his  life,  and  felt  his 
heart  break  at  the  idea  of  quitting 


*  Quarterly  Review,  voL  cxviL  p.  185.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Servkn  joiesthood 
became  the  deliberate  partisans  of  the  Heyducs,  and  that  the  Servian  Ohnrch  became  the 
champion  of  their  system  of  robbery.  These  so-called  Christians  are  now  daimiBg  ov 
support  as  their  fellow- belieyers.  The  only  excase  for  them  is  that  they  are  the  dnpei  of 
Russian  rapacity. 

f  It  would  be  an  immense  benefit  both  for  author  and  reader,  that  some  attempt  slumM 
be  made  to  fix  by  an  authoritative  standard,  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  both  of  men  vfA 
of  places.  It  is  absurd  that  the  same  name  should  occur  spelt  in  half  a  dosen  diffnoit 
ways  in  the  newspapers  of  the  same  day.  Trouble  and  oonfusion  are  continually  arisiiij  i* 
ooBsequenoe. 
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them  for  ever  to  pass  amongst  a 
straDge  people. 

Kara- George,  at  first  oTercome 
by  the  regrets  and  prayers  of  his 
fiitber,  had  sent  back  the  servants 
and  flocks  ;  and,  in  devotion  to  the 
ngoor  of  filial  obedience,  which  is 
the  second  religion  of  the  Orientals, 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  resume  in  sadness  the 
route  of  slavery,  in  order  that 
Fetroni  might  yet  remain  on  the 
Servian  soil,  when  the  voices  and 
shots  of  the  Bosniaks  announced 
the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  inevitable  torments  with  which 
they  would  gloat  their  vengeance. 
**My  father,"  said  he,  "  decide ;  we 
have  but  an  instant;  arise,  throw 
yourself  into  the  river;  my  arm 
will  support  you,  and  my  body  will 
cover  you  from  the  balls  of  the 
Osmanlis.  You  will  still  live,  and 
pass  happier  days  on  the  territory 
of  a  friendly  nation."  But  the  in- 
flexible old  man  resisted  all  his 
^orts,  and  determined  to  die  on 
the  land  of  his  nativity.  Kara- 
George,  driven  to  despair,  and  un- 
wiUinfi;  that  his  father  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  fell  on 
his  knees,  asked  the  old  man's 
blessing,  slew  him  with  a  pistol- 
ihot,  and,  jumping  into  the  river, 
swam  over  to  the  Austrian  do- 
:     ittiuonB. 

!  It  was  one  of  those  deeds  which 
f  leave  their  impress  on  a  man's 
I  whole  after-life.  Prom  this  time 
J  fcrth  George  Petrovitch  devoted 
j  his  whole  energies  to  the  liberation 
r     rf  Servia. 

When    Hadji    Mustafa    became 

R»ha  of  Belgrade,  the  rayahs  found 

^  him  a  protector  against  the  rapa- 

oous  Janissaries,  and  Gteorge  could 

I-     •fch  return  to  Servia.    He  did 

:     «>;  out,  soon  after,  the  Janissaries 

.     «tted  Belgrade,  killed  the  Pasha, 

f     lid  administered  the  government 

^    *fer  four  Dahia  or  Deys.    A  con- 

t     iWt  Imp  the  proprietorship  of  the 


and  the  Spalii:^,  and  as  usual  the 
rayahs  sufiered  on  all  hands. 
"Plundering  and  war-levies,"  says 
Banke, ''  imprisonments  and  strang- 
lings,  were  nenceforth  the  order  of 
the  dajr." 

Taking  its  rise  in  the  Scumadia, 
or  Forest-region,  where  Kara- 
George  was  in  immediate  command, 
the  insurrection  of  1804  spread  with 
marvellous  rapidity  across  the  Ko- 
lubaraand  the  Morava,till  at  length 
the  whole  population  was  in  arms. 
The  Q^urks  were  driven  from  every 
village  and  town,  and  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  fortresses.  The  Ser- 
vian guerilla  bands  were  soon  com- 
bined into  a  powerful  army,  and 
£!ara-George  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  command. 

The  Servians  immediately  at- 
tacked the  fortresses,  captured  one 
after  another,  and  at  length  laid 
siege  to  Belgrade.  Turkish  diplo- 
macy here  came  to  their  aid.  By 
order  of  the  Porte,  the  Pasha  of 
Bosnia  joined  the  besieging  armj, 
declaring  the  Dahis  to  be  enemies 
of  the  Sultan,  not  less  than  of  the 
Servians.  The  city  was  taken, 
the  usurping  Dahis  were  beheaded, 
and  Kara- George  was  invited  to 
disperse  his  army,  as  if  the  whole 
object  of  the  insurrection  had  been 
attained. 

But  the  Servians  were  not  dis- 
posed to  disband  themselves  without 
some  satisfactory  guarantee  that 
the  Turkish  Government  would  not 
again  reduce  them  to  their  previous 
condition.  By  the  sword  they  had 
gained  relief  from  oppression,  and 
they  were  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
the  sword  until  that  relief  had  been 
fullj  secured.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  they  took  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  their  modern 
history.  They  invoked  aid  from 
Bussia.  In  August,  1804,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg, 
asking  the  intervention  of  the  Czar 
in  favour  of  the  demands  which  they 
were  about  to  make  upon  the  Porte, 
83—2 
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and  Bussia  promised  to  promote 
their  cause  at  ConBtantiuopie. 

The  demands  of  the  SermnB 
were  that  the  fortresses  should  in 
future  be  garrisoned  by  their  own 
troops,  and  that  the  country  should 
be  relieved  from  all  arrears  of  taxes. 
Deputies  were  semt  to  Constanti- 
nople to  urge  these  demands,  but 
without  success,  for  the  Sultan  ar- 
rested them  as  rebels,  and  ordered 
the  Servian  army  to  be  disarmed.  A 
Turkish  force  was  sent  to  the  fron- 
tier, but  it  was  defeated. 

In  the  following  years  the  war 
continued  with  unabated  violence. 
The  Servians  gained  numerous 
victories,  and  even  made  themselves 
masters  of  portions  of  Turkish 
territory.  Turkish  rule  was  now 
repudiated,  and  an  independent 
•government established  under Sjira- 
George. 

The  campaign  of  1809  waa  not 
successful  for  the  Servians,  but  is 
worthy  of  special  note  on  another 
^und.  It  was  undertaken  by 
l^ara-Gtoorge  for  the  same  end,  and 
with  the  same  allies  as  the  present 
war  between  Servia  and  Turkey. 
The  Montenegrins  joined  in  it,  and 
it  received  Bussian  support.  The 
dream  of  reviving  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  Sclavonic  kingdom  of  Ste- 
phen Duschan  inspired  the  Slavs  of 
1809 :— the  dream  of  profiting  by 
the  attempt  to  revive  it  inspired  the 
Bussian  Czar  of  1809.  The  same 
dreams  are  prompting  the  various 
actors  and  instigators  of  the  war  of 
1876.  Poets  sang  of  the  glorious 
enterprise,  and  their  verse  is  among 
the  traditions  of  the  Slavs.* 

In  1810,  with  assistance    from 


Bussia,  the  Servians  repolsed  the 
Turks.  In  1811  negotiations  with 
the  Porte  were  renewed,  and  in 
1812  the  war  between  Bussia  and 
Turkey  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  in  whichi  at  the  in- 
stance of  Bussia,  the  following 
clause  affecting  Servia  was  inserted : 
— **It  has  been  deemed  just,  in 
consideration  of  the  share  borne  by 
the  Servians  in  this  war,  to  come  to 
a  solemn  agreement  respecting  their 
security.  Their  peace  must  not  in 
any  way  be  disturbed.  The  Sublime 
Porte  will  grant  the  Servian?,  on 
their  petition,  the  same  privileges 
which  her  subjects  in  the  ibknds  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  in  other 
parts,  enjoy ;  and  will  moreoter 
oonfer  upon  them  a  mark  of  her 
generosity  bv  leaving  the  admijiis- 
tration  of  their  internal  affairs  to 
themselves,  by  imposing  upon  them 
moderate  taxes,  and  receiving  them 
only  direct  from  them,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  regulations  requisite  to  this 
end  in  an  understanding  with  the 
Servian  nation  themeelves.'* 

Had  the  Bussian  army  remained 
in  Belgrade  or  on  the  Danube,  it  is 
possible  that  the  troubles  of  Servia 
might  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
under  this  clause,  vague  and  indefi- 
nite as  it  is.  But  Napoleon's  cel^ 
brated  march  upon  Moscow,  and 
the  subsequent  wars  betweenFrtnce 
and  the  Allied  Powers,  occupied  the 
whole  attention,  and  the  whole 
available  forces  of  Bussia.  Th^ 
Porte  saw  its  opportunity,  raised 
disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  re- 
newed its  hostilities  with  Servia. 
The  result  was  disastrous  to  the 


*  '* There  is  extant,*' says  Banke,  ''a  spirited  poeticalenlogium  by  the  then  Yladika of 
Montenegro,  on  the  valour  and  unanimity  of  the  Servians,  before  whose  arms  the  Toriddi 
mosques  fell  to  the  ground  and  the  Hodscha  gave  way  ;  and  likewise  on  Kara-Geoige^  vbo 
again  unfurled  tbe  banner  of  the  Bmperor  Nemanjitsch,  and  whom  the  VHi  adorn  with 
wreaths  of  laurel ;  a  reward  not  to  be  obtained  by  gold,  but  only  by  glorious  deeds.  Th< 
hero  of  the  poem,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  success  he  has  achieved,  but  ddimwo 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^  and  to  form  an  aJUance  viA  ^f'^ 
nef/ro,  which,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Turks  and  Catholics,  has  from  remote  times  enjoyed 
freedom  purchased  by  the  blood  of  its  people." 
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Slavs.  Kara-George  was  unequal 
to  the  occaaioD,  and ''  either  because 
he  foresaw  the  catastrophe  inevit- 
able, and  wished  to  save  niroself  for 
better  days,  or  because  his  heroism 
was  exhausted,"  he  sought  safety 
in  flight  to  Austria.  The  Turks 
9L^n  possessed  themselves  of  Ser- 
via,  and  resumed  their  old  rule 
with,  if  possible,  more  severity  than 
ever.  Most  of  the  Servian  chiefs 
followed  the  example  of  their  leader 
and  left  the  count^. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Eara- 
Qeorge  was  very  sad,  though  per- 
haps not  altogether  undeserved. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  and 
perfidious  policy  which  he  had  so 
unscrupulously  followed  himself, 
and  which  has  ever  been  an  infa- 
mous characteristic  of  Servian  chiefs 
and  patriots.  It  was  a  lamentable 
illustration  of  a  lamentable  policy 
that  the  great  chief,  who— notwith- 
standing all  his  vices  and  crimes — 
was  the  man  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  Servian  independence,  should 
perish  by  the  assassin  hand  of  a 
Servian,  while  to  make  the  crime 
more  odious  and  revolting,  it  was 
instigated  by  Milosch,  and  executed 
by  an  old  Servian  officer  in  whom 
Kara-George  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence, and  whose  hospitality  he  was 
then  sharing ! 

In  1816,  when  Kara-Georse  was 
an  exile  in  Austria,  and  Milosch 
was  craftily  scheming  to  secure  his 
own  ascendancy  in  Sarvia,  a  con- 
spiracy was  batched  by  outside 
revolutionary  societies — such  as 
have  been  so  active  of  late — to 
excite  a  general  revolt  of  all  the 
Christians  against  the  Ottoman 
rule. 

The  conspirators  naturally  sought 
the  aid  of  Kara-George.  He  was 
the  popular  idol — the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  Turk,  and  his  name 
almie  was  a  tower  of  strength.  By 
engaging  him  to  head  a  revolt  in 
Servia,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
dispoaable  Turkish  torces  would  be 


at  once  employed,  and  the  conspira- 
tors calculated  on  this  to  carry  out 
their  insurrectionary  designs  in 
other  provinces  with  greater  chance 
of  success. 

Then  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
Kara- George  lent  too  ready  an  ear 
to  the  seductive  fiatteries  of  the 
conspirators.  He  rashly  abandoned 
the  protection  of  Austrian  territory, 
entered  Servia  in  dissuise,  placed 
himself  in  confidential  communica- 
tion with  Ynitza,  an  old  and 
favourite  officer,  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  zealously  set  about  orga- 
nizing a  general  insurrection. 

But  Kara-George  was  no  longer 
the  ruling  mind  in  Servia — bis  own 
creature,  Milosch,  had  supplanted 
him,  Kara  had  wanned  in  his  bosom 
the  viper  that  stung  him  to  death. 
It  did  not  suit  the  deep  and  selfish 
designs  of  Milosch  that  a  revolt 
should  then  take  place  in  Servia. 
He  knew  that  should  there  be  a 
revolt,  Ksra-George  would  be 
unanimously  proclaimed  comman- 
der-in-chief, but  he  was  astute 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  successful  revolt  did  not 
then  exist,  as  formerly,  and  that  his 
wisest  policy  was  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Turk. 

Accordingly  Milosch,  this  so- 
called  great  Servian  patriot,  but  in 
truth  a  detestable  assassin,  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators,  placed  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Turkish 
Pasha  who  commanded  in  Belgrade. 

Milosch  stated  that  he  appre- 
hended a  revolt  was  being  organized, 
but  the  Turk,  in  plain  and  blunt 
honesty,  in  effect  said — If  a  revolt 
is  on  foot,  you  know  all  about  it, 
and  if  a  revolt  takes  place,  all  the 
concessions  heretofore  made  to  Ser- 
via will  be  cancelled. 

In  this  emergency,  Milosch  the 
infamous,  whose  master  passion 
was  uDscrupulous  selfishness,  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  his  great  chief, 
Kara-George,  rather  tlian  jeopardize 
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his  own  position.  He  had  admitted 
a  knowledge  of  Eara-G-eorge  being 
in  Servia,  and  as  a  test  of  his 
sincerity  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade 
demanded  his  head.  Milosch  did 
not  hesitate.  Tbe  Chrietian  did 
not  shrink  from  the  crime,  which 
the  Turk  applauded — natural,  it  is 
presumed  in  the  Turk,  but  how 
terrible,  yet  how  common,  in  the 
Christian  ! 

Milosch  communicated  with 
Ynitza,  the  old  officer  of  Kara- 
George,  with  whom  he  was  staying 
at  the  time.  Having  explained 
matters  to  Ynitza,  he  ended  by 
stating  that  "the  head  of  Elara- 
George  was  wanted,  and  if  not  sent 
his  own  should  answer !" 

Milosch,  the  Christian,  was  quite 
capable  of  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  Turk.  It  was  his  policy  at 
the  time  to  conciliate  the  Turk,  and 
sacrifice  all  friends  to  his  own  selfish 
purposes.  In  accordance  therefore 
with  the  heavenly  precepts  that  so 
doriously  distinguish  "  Eastern 
Christians,'*  Muosch  informed 
Ynitza  that  if  he  did  not  send  him 
the  head  of  Kara- George  his  own 
should  answer. 

Shakspeare  tells  us  of  the  ''  deep 
damnation  of  the  taking  off"  of 
Duncan,  who  was  Macbeth's  guest, 
besides  his  sovereign  ;  but  what  in- 
&my  could  surpass  that  of  Milosch, 
in  procuring  the  assassination  of 
the  man  who  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  Servian  independence  P 

Equallv  infamous  with  Milosch, 
Ynitza,  the  trusted  host  of  Kara- 
George,  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  He  murdered  him  when 
asleep,  chopped  off  his  head,  put  it 
in  a  little  pickle  barrel,  and  duly 
conveyed  it  to  Milosch,  who  is 
hailed  by  ignorant  partisan  writers 
as  a  great  patriot ! 

With  respect  to  the  history  of 
Milosch  Obrenovitsch,  who  so  in- 
famously  betrayed    and  sacrificed 


Ejuti-G^orge,  it  is  neoessafy  to 
observe  that,  endowed  with  a  savage 
bravery,  and  great  natural  astute- 
ness, he  rose  from  the  humble 
position  of  a  swine-herd,  joined 
the  ranks  of  Kara-George  and 
fought  his  way  upwards.  When 
Kani-G^orge,  as  already  related, 
abandoned  the  struggle  against 
Turkey  as  hopeless,  and  sought  the 
protection,  with  most  of  his  foUowen, 
of  Austrian  territory,  Milosch  col- 
lecting a  faithful  band,  retired  to 
the  rastnesses  of  the  southern 
frontier  mountains,  and  held  tbe 
Turks  at  bay.  He  thus  became  Ae 
sole  representative  of  the  Serriaii 
insurrection,  and  was  thrust,  as  it 
were,  into  the  foremost  positicm, 
of  which  he  had  the  natural  craft  to 
take  advantage. 

Milosch  was  selfish,  cruel,  and 
thoroughly  unprincipled.  Hifl 
talents  were  those  ot  the  unscru- 
pulous diplomatist  rather  than  of 
the  honest  soldier.  Yet  his  craffc 
was  destined  to  ^in  for  Servia  that 
liberty  which  Kara- George  had 
taught  him  should  be  won  by  tbe 
sword,  but  had  himself  failed  to 
secure  and  establish. 

The  small  band  of  followers  that 
Milosch  commanded  was  unable  to 
meet  the  Turks,  and  dispersed  on 
their  approach.  But  Milosch  was 
the  only  native  chief  with  whom 
the  conquerors  could  treat,  and  tbej 
offered  him  the  same  rank  under  the 
Turkish  Government  as  he  had  heki 
under  that  of  Kara-Gkorge^  on 
condition  that  he  would  use  bis 
influence  to  secure  the  submission 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  new  rule. 
He  agreed  to  those  terms,  and  was 
appointed  Grand  Knes  of  Budnik, 
Poscheja,  and  Bjragujevatz.* 

By  the  efforts  of  Milosch,  ao- 
parent  tranquillity  was  speedily 
restored.  He  even  took  the  field 
in  person  to  suppress  a  revolt  which 
occurred  in  the  provinces  of  which 


♦  Ranke. 
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he  was  goTcrnor.  The  time,  he 
thought,  had  not  come  for  such  a 
movement.  But  history  has  its 
own  march,  and  events  followed 
immediately  which  led  to  a  sudden 
change  in  the  policy  of  Milosch. 

The  insurgents  had  laid  down  their 
arms  under  a  promise  made  by  the 
Pasha  to  Milosch  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  to  those  who  sur- 
rendered. The  promise  was  basely 
broken;  150  of  the  surrendered 
prisoners  were  beheaded  before  the 
walls  of  Belgrade  ;  and  thirty-six 
of  the  chief  of  them  were  impaled 
on  the  ramparts  of  that  city.  It 
was  only  by  a  stratagem  that  Milosch 
himself  escaped  a  like  fate. 

This  massacre  took  place  on  Dec. 
5,  1814;  nnd  during  the  early 
weeks  of  1815  Servia  was  seething 
with  ill-repressed  indignation  at  the 
Turkish  treachery.  One  act  had 
done  more  to  ripen  the  nation  for 
revolt  than  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  years  of  plotting.  On 
Palm  Sunday  a  large  congregation 
of  worshippers  was  assembled  at  the 
Church  ot  Takovo.  Milosch  ap- 
peared among  them  ;  and  they  did 
not  separate  till  they  had  sworn  to 
follow  his  banner  against  their 
oppressors.  That  same  day  he  was 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
band,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  army  of 
patriots.  As  the  news  .of  the  in- 
surrection spread,  the  Servians  flew 
to  arms  all  over  the  country.  Army 
after  army  of  the  Turks  was 
defeated ;  but  Eussia  was  now  again 
free  to  direct  her  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  South  ;  and  the  Porte 
found  it  necessary  to  make  terms  of 
peace. 

The  terms  arranged  were  those 
which  had  been  previously  demanded 
by  Servia  and  refused  by  the  Porte. 
Tbej  included  a  concession  to  the 
rayahs  of  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
a  right  which  had  previously  been 
obstinately  refused,  but  one  without 
which  all  other  concessions  would 
have  been  of  no  practical  value.    It 


is  said  that  when  this  right  was 
demanded  of  Marasbli  Ali,  the 
Boumelian  Valessi,  through  whom 
the  negotiation  with  the  Porte  was 
conducted,  his  reply  to  Milosch 
was,  **  Submit  to  the  Grand  Seignior 
— and  you  may  carry  cannon  in 
your  belts,  for  any  thing  I  care !  " 
The  Turks  were  to  hold  the 
fortresses. 

The  gates  of  Belgrade  were  now 
thrown  open  to  the  army  of  Ali, 
who  had  been  appointed  Pasha  of 
Servia.  Thither,  after  some  days, 
Milosch  and  the  other  Servian 
leaders  repaired,  and  a  ceremony 
confirmatory  of  the  Treaty  was 
performed  with  much  display. 
Milosch  and  his  companions  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Pasha,  who  was  seated  with  a  brillant 
suite  of  officers  smoking  in  silence  on 
the  ground.  On  his  approach  the 
Pasha  rose  and  demanded:  **  Are 
you  Servians  vassals  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  ?"  Milosch  replied,  "  We 
are."  The  question  was  thrice 
asked  and  thrice  answered  in  the 
same  terms ;  and  thereupon  the 
Servian  deputies  were  asked  to  be 
seated  among  the  others,  and  were 
provided  with  pipes  and  coffee  in 
token  of  renewed  amity. 

Under  the  new  administration  of 
affairs  Milosch  had  no  recognized 
position  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
Servian  kneses  or  governors  of  dis- 
tricts. But  his  personal  influence 
both  with  the  Turks  and  with  the 
Servian  populace  necessarily  gave 
him  superior  power,  which  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  increasing  and 
consolidating.  He  was  the  champion 
of  the  people  against  all  attempts 
of  the  Turks  to  disarm  them  or  to 
encroach  on  their  newly  acquired 
rights;  but  he  was  not  less  the 
avowed  enemy  of  all  who  sought  to 
encroach  on  the  seignorial  rights 
of  the  Sultan.  His  position  was 
anomalous,  but  it  was  one  singu- 
larly favourable  for  the  promotion 
of    his    own    ambitious  design  of 
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placiDg  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
native  dignitaries  of  Servia.  He 
proceeded  with  caution,  gradually 
removing  from  place  and  power  all 
those  kneses  who  opposed  or  were 
likely  to  oppose  his  projects,  and 
maintaining  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Pasha  and  the 
Porte.  His  patient  though  per- 
fidious policy  was  rewarded  by  his 
election  in  1817  as  supreme  knes. 

Hitherto  the  clause  in  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  by  which  the  Porte 
had  bound  itself  to  grant  certain 
liberties  to  Servia,  had  remained  in 
abeyance.  The  concessions  had, 
indeed,  been  made  by  the  Sultan, 
but  they  had  been  made  in  pur- 
suance of  arrangements  to  which 
Bussia  was  no  party.  This  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  the  Czar,  and  he 
took  advantage  of  the  European 
peace  to  reyive  his  demands  under 
the  treaty.  To  avoid  Itussian  in- 
terference, the  Porte,  in  the  year 
1820,  made  proposals  for  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion, but  the  terms,  though  not 
illiberal,  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
Servians.  Their  reason  was  this: 
the  proposals  of  the  Sultan  were 
made  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  Servians  should  not  only  accept 
them,  but  declare  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  them,  and  promise 
to  make  no  further  demands.  By 
attaching  this  clause  to  the  pro- 
posed agreement  the  Porte  hoped 
to  supersede  the  article  regard- 
ing Servia  in  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest. 

Eanke  tells  us  that  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  on  these  pro- 
posals of  Turkey,  the  Ottoman 
envoy  asked  the  Servians  "  What 
could  be  their  further  request?" 
and  that  their  reply  was  '*  That  they 
demanded  their  nghts,  granted  them 
by  the  Peace  of  Bucharest"  "  To 
meution,"  Ranke  continues,  *^  a 
treaty  concluded  with  a  foreign 
power  appeared  to  the  envoy 
nothing    short    of    a    crime;     he 


therefore  called  for  his  horses  and 
instantly  rode  off.  He  alvaj» 
affirmed  that  there  were  no  longer 
rayahs  in  Servia :  that  he  had  seea 
none  but  armed  people  there.** 

Thus  the  Turlush  proposals  cams 
to  naught.  But  the  subject  was 
revived  at  'the  instance  of  Kottia 
in  1825,  and  was  included  among 
the  celebrated  eighty-two  points  of 
the  Bussian  ultimatum  accepted  b? 
Turkey  under  the  Convention  of 
Akerman  in  1826. 

As  is  well  known.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  was  preparing  for  war  at  the 
very  time  he  was  negotiating  at 
Akerman.  Crippled  by  the  recent 
''massacre"  of  the  Janissaries, he 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  Busaiao 
demands  for  the  time  being.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself  he  admitted 
this  fact  in  the  famous  Hatti- 
Scheriff  of  December  20,  1827, 
in  which  he  called  upon  the  Pashas 
and  Ayans  of  the  provinces  to  arm 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  their 
country;  adding,  that  "The  demandi 
made  by  the  Kussians  last  year 
were  on  no  account  admissible; 
nevertheless,  the  pressure  of  dr- 
cumstances  was  such  that,  against 
my  will  and  out  of  pure  neecsaity, 
I  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty 
that  was  required  for  the  safety  of 
the  Mahometan  nation." 

War  broke  out  in  1828,  and 
ended  in  1829  with  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  the  terms  of  which 
were  again  dictated  by  Busn*- 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Convention  of  Akerman,  were  now 
at  last  carried  into  effect.  The 
firman  by  which  this  was  done  ia 
dated  September  80,  1829.  By 
a  Hatti-Scheriff  of  1880  the  details 
of  the  new  regime  were  settled* 
The  independence  of  Servia,  as  s 
tributary  state,  was  achieved  at 
last.  Milosch  was  appointed  here- 
ditary knes  or  despot  by  a  Bert^ 
issued  in  compliance  with  the 
national    request;    and    his  des- 
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ceDdantfl   bave    gucceeded  to   bis 
dignities. 

The  arbitrary  rule  of  Milosch 
and  the  consequent  disturbances  in 
the  country^  his  deposition,  the 
remodelling  of  the  Servian  con« 
Btitution  by  the. firman  of  Decern- 
ber,  1838,  Miloscb's  recall  to  the 
despotship  in  bis  old  age,  and  the 
events  that  followed,  are  matters 
of  recent  history,  on  the  details  of 
which  we  do  not  enter. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
the  Serria  of  tbe  present  day  is 
practicsUy  a  free  country,  governed 
under  most  liberal  institutions ;  and 
that  no  vestige  of  Turkish  rule  or 
of  Mahommedan  persecution  re- 
mains. Even  the  fortresses  bave 
now  ceased  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Turkish  troops.  A  tribute  of  some 
£12,000  is  still  paid  to  the  Forte 
as  sQzeraine. 

**  Servia,"  says  M.  Beclus,  "  is  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  the  other 
limited  monarchies  of  Europe.  Tbe 
prince,  or  kniaz,  governs  the  country 
with  the  advice  of  responsible  minis- 
ten,  frames  laws,  arranging  their 
terms  with  tbe  senate,  or  council 
of  state,  appoints  to  public  offices, 
commands  tbe  army,  and  signs  all 
treaties.  He  has  a  revenue  of 
504,000  francs  (£20,000  or  there- 
hj)*  On  the  failure  of  bis  issue 
inaie  the  Servian  people  bave  tbe 
right  of  electing  bis  successor.  The 
Sknptcbina,  or  National  Assembly, 
which  originated  at  the  yery  outset 
of  Servian  history,  consists  of  134 
members,  one-fourth  of  whom  are 
nominated  directly  by  the  sovereign ; 
101  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Brery  man  of  full  age  who  contri- 
hutes  to  taxation  is  an  elector. 
Thus  there  is  almost  universal  suf- 
jrage.  Besides  this  national  assem- 
^^Jf  which  exercises  legislative 
powers  conjointly  with  the  prince, 
®^«J  commune,  or  ohtchina,  con- 
niting  of  associated  families,  has  its 
local  council,  whose  power  is  almost 


supreme  in  local  affairs.  It  is  in 
these  village  assemblies  that  public 
opinion  is  formed,  and  ^they  prac- 
tically decide  the  elections  to  the 
Sknptcbina.  Provision  is  also  mado 
in  the  national  constitution  for  the 
direct  election  by  the  people,  it^ 
cases  of  ^reat  national  importance,, 
of  an  Extraordinary  Skuptcbina,. 
composed  of  four  times  the  usual 
number  of  members.  Affairs  as  a 
rule  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
well  conducted,  and  one  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Servia  is  the  onl^  European  power 
which  has  no  national  debt. 

"  There  is  entire  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  though  the  Greek 
Catholic  faith  is  that  of  the  state. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  i» 
its  nominal  head;  but  since  1876 
it  has  borne  the  title  of  "auto- 
cepbaloup,"  being  governed  bv  a 
synod  composed  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Belgrade,  metropolitan  of  Servia, 
and  the  three  diocesan  bishops  of 
Oujiza,  Negotin,  and  Chabatz.  The 
metropolitan  is  appointed  directly 
by  tbe  sovereign,  and  exercises 
church  patronage  in  concert  witb 
the  synod,  the  prince  having  a  right 
of  objecting  to  any  appointment. 
Tbe  high  dignitaries  of  the  churcb 
are  paid ;  but  the  ordinary  priests 
live  on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  tbe 
people.  The  monks,  less  numerous 
now  than  they  once  were,  live  on 
tbe  revenues  of  the  monastery  lands ; 
but  a  recent  act  of  the  Sknptcbina 
has  abolished  all  the  convents  except 
five,  which  are  to  be  maintained 
during  tbe  lives  of  the  residents. 
The  rents  of  ancient  mortmain  lands 
go  to  support  the  national  schools. 

"  All  able-bodied  men  are  enrolled 
in  tbe  Servian  army.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  the  permanent  army, 
about  four  thousand  strong,is  merely 
a  framework,  ready  to  be  filled  up 
in  time  of  need  from  the  ranks  of 
the  national  militia.  The  first  corps  of 
the  militia,  consisting  of  one-fourth 
of    tbe    citizens    between    twenty 
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EDd  fifty  yean  of  age,  is  trained  for 
a  time  every  jear,  and  is  capable  of 
being  immediately  mobilized.  The 
second  corps  is  organized  so  that  it 
can  be  called  into  the  field  at  a 
month's  notice.  In  the  case  of  war 
Servia  could  easily  bring  into  action 
an  army  of  from  100,000  to  150,000 
men.  It  is,  probably,  for  its  size, 
the  possessor  of  the  best  and 
strongest  military  organization  in 
Borope-"* 

Nearly  all  writers  concur  in  de- 
scribing the  Servians  as  a  brave 
race  with  a  noble  history,  and  one 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  desire  to  complete  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country  by 
throwing  off  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan.  But  when  a  dispassionate 
account  of  the  Servian  war  of  the 
present  day  comes  to  be  written 
their  conduct  will  receive  unquali- 
fied condemnation.  They  were 
aggressors  in  circumstances  where 
aggression  was  not  only  unjustifi- 
aDle  but  reckless.  Servia  had  no 
casus  belli  against  Turkey :  she  had 
no  grievances  to  be  redressed.  For 
her  to  challenge  the  rule  of  Turkey 
was  on  the  face  of  it  absurd.  Cir- 
cumstances are  conceivable  in  which 
a  great  European  power  might  find 
it  necessary  to  intervene  for  the 


oppressed  subjects  of  a  neighbour- 
iug  tyranny.  For  bloodshed  eo 
caused  there  is  the  excuse  that  the 
intervention  might  lead  to  beneficial 
results.  But  for  the  petty  despot 
of  a  petty  district,  whose  sttbjwti 
amount  to  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  populace  of  London,  to  in?olTe 
Europe  in  profitless  warfare  is  a 
proceeding  which  will  meet  with 
approbation  from  no  reasonable 
man. 

There  is  one  excuse  for  Servia, 
and  it  is  no  excuse.  She  is  the 
mere  dupe  of  Russian  diplomatists. 
This  war  is  the  war  of  Ettwia 
against  Turkey.  The  •*  Bulgarian 
atrocities  **  are  the  work  of  Bussian 
intrigue  as  much  as  of  Turkidi 
ferocity;  arid  Servia  has  been 
hounded  on  to  her  ruin  by  one  who 
will  crusb  her  when  his  time  comes. 
She  obtained  her  independence  by 
Bussian  aid,  and  for  Bussian  ends. 
Her  army,  officered  and  recruited 
by  Bussia,  is  fighting  for  Bussia 
now.  By  pursuing  a  peaceful 
policy,  developing  her  many  inte^ 
nal  sources  of  wealth,  and  eschew- 
ing the  sin  by  wbicb  the  angels  fell, 
she  might  have  become  the  centre 
of  a  powerful  state.  Her  present 
conduct  but  cripples  and  exhausts 
her. 


♦  "  Nouvelle  GWogniphie  Univereelle,"  p.  290. 
(Fart  III.  will  appear  in  nest  Number), 
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Bt  Sahtjsl  SioLEB  Jebdan. 


'ntE  was  when  what  is  called  Bhe- 
)ric  was  the  subject  of  much  earnest 
nd  profound  study.  Rhetoric,  to 
se  a  definition  of  our  own,  is  •*  Com- 
osition  as  a  fine  art."  It  was  the 
tudy  not  so  much  of  what  to  say, 
8  how  to  say  it ;  and  from  Aristotle 
nd  Cicero  to  Blair  and  Whately, 
re  have  treatises  on  this  subject, 
rith  elaborate  rules  in  regard  to  the 
OBStTttction  of  sentences,  and  use 
f  figures  of  speech,  the  observance 
f  which  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
wtor  of  anybody.  Yet,  after  all, 
•r&tors  are,  like  poets,  not  made 
>ut  horn,  and  there  is  much  truth 
n  the  lines  that — 

"  All  a  rhetorician's  rules 
ht  teach  him  how  to  name  his  tools." 

i  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
osaj  that  art  employed  in  composi- 
m  is  akin  to  artifice  and  affectation. 
Che  ability  to  work  up  a  climax 
«minds  one  of  the  expression — 
'doing"  the  pathetic;  or  the  plan 
idopted  by  the  orator  who  inter- 
arded  his'  MS.  with  parenthetical 
«inarks  for  his  own  guidance  in 
fading,  such  as  "weep  here.'* 
Slocutionists  have,  or  had  rather, 
heir  own  rules  about  the  very  deli- 
very of  an  address.  The  arms  were 
0  be  held  aloft  here,  and  stuck 
ikimbo  there.  The  absurdity  of 
liis  has  manifested  itself  plainly 
mough  now,  and  it  is  unnecessanr 
0  make  further  remark  on  this  head. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  while  repu- 
biting  the  numerous  rules  of  fiie 
sietorician,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak 


contemptuously  of  what  may  be 
properly  enough  termed  a  cultivated 
style.  But  we  object  to  the  study 
of  composition  as  an  art,  and  think 
that  the  practice  of  the  application 
of  the  many  rules  laid  down  for  this 
study  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labour. 
Logicians  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
nobody  can  argue  unless  they  know 
logic,  or  the  laws  of  argument.  So 
is  it  with  men  who  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  the  art  of  composition ; 
they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  art 
is  the  all-in-all;  ^at  unless  the 
writer  or  speaker  is  able  to  put  down 
his  words  in  a  certain  regular  form, 
the  attempt  to  convince  or  persuade 
is  useless. 

A  certain  class  of  philosophers  hold 
that  all  our  ideas  and  all  our  know- 
ledge are  the  result  of  experience. 
We  have  some  sympathy  with  this 
philosophy.  We  have  sweet  sounds 
first,  then  we  have  the  theory  of 
music  and  harmony;  we  have  natural 
common  sense,  then  come  logic  and 
metaphysics  ;  we  know  by  expe- 
rience the  difference  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  bodies,  then  follow  natural 
philosophy  and  mechanics ;  we  dis- 
cover that  it  is  good  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  at  which  we 
have  bought,  then  we  are  told  about 
political  economy ;  we  wish  to  say 
or  write  something,  and  when  we 
do  so  we  are  informed  of  the  in- 
exorable laws  of  English  composi- 
tion, and  the  rules  of  the  rhetori- 
cians. Yet  with  all  this,  logic  and 
metaphysics,  natural  philosophy 
and  political  economy,  or  even  the 
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rales  of  rhetoric,  are  properly 
enough  the  study  of  mankind ;  only 
it  is  well  to  rememher  that  we  may 
be  logical  or  metaphysical,  true  to 
fact  in  philosophy  or  political  eco- 
nomy, and  perfectly  natural  or 
effective  in  our  writings  and  utter- 
ances without  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  these 
respective  arts  and  sciences. 

The  workman  knows  that  it  is  a 
much  more  easy  thing  for  him  to 
strike  his  pick  downwards  than  to 
hit  up,  yet  he  may  know  nothing  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  The  wood- 
man is  not  aware  that  the  planet 
helps  him  to  split  his  stick ;  a  man 
with  a  musical  ear  will  detect  a 
discord  although  he  should  know 
nothmg  about  the  chromatic  or  dia- 
tonic scales  ;  a  shopkeeper  knows 
how  to  attend  to  his  own  interest 
without  an  education  in  political 
economy :— so  is  it  with  all  of  us 
in  the  matter  of  writing  or  speaking. 
If  we  have  anything  very  particular 
to  say,  we  will  manage  to  express  it 
well  enough, even  although  we  know 
very  little  about  the  proper  form  in 
which  it  should  be  put. 

The  great  objection  to  the  study 
of  writing  as  an  art,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  from  Cicero  downwards, 
seem  to  consider  the  arrangement 
of  words  everything ;  they  treat  of 
the  graces  of  language,  while  they 
forget  that  the  language  is  altogether 
a  secondary  matter ;  words  are  for 
the  expression  of  ideas ;  they  serve 
no  other  purpose,  and  to  forget  that 
fact  in  the  building  of  any  system 
is  fatal  to  its  success. 

Ehetoric,  so  called,  is  not  popular 
now-a-days.  Professors  pooh-pooh 
Blair,  as  political  economists  pro- 
fess to  disregard  Adam  Smith.  In 
our  own  time  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  transformed  into  that  of 
English  literature.  What's  in  a 
name?  The  same  subject  of  study 
remains.     The  elaborate  rules  of 


which  we  have  spoken  have  been 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  imitatiiA 
of  good  writers  is  the  ^ung  nov 
recommended.  If  you  want  i» 
acquire  a  good  style  of  compontion, 
spend  your  days  and  ni^ts  with 
Addison  or  some  good  writer— jtfxai 
is  the  present  position,  and  it  ii 
certainly  a  better  one  than  that  d 
following  the  minute  rules  of  dx 
rhetoricians.  Still  imitation  is  nst 
a  good  thing  to  advise ;  it  is  never 
a  success.  The  imitator  veiy  ofta 
more  carefully  and  faithfully  copei 
the  blemishes  than  the  meritoiiops 
parts  of  the  writer  whom  he  admires. 
The  way  we  should  like  to  sec  the 
recommendation  put  is  this— read 
the  best  writers  carefully  and  often, 
and  by  so  doing,  unconseionslj  as 
it  were,  you  wiU  become  able  to 
write  as  they  do. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  suppoK 
that  in  this  introduction  we  hm 
erected  a  man  of  straw,  in  (xte 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  knodoBf 
him  down.  Why,  it  may  be  tui, 
speak  of  rhetoric  when  it  is  onb 
to  decry  the  art;  why  tro^  « 
English  composition,  when  it  i« 
only  to  exhibit  for  disapproval  the 
plans  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  its  study?  We  ha« 
only  been  clearing  the  way  for  oar 
own  position,  and  having  done  tbii 
we  will  not  further  trouble  him  widi 
strictures  on  methods  of  which  ve 
disapprove. 

(%fto,  eryo  #tim.  says  the  pWl»- 
sopher.  Has  anybody  said  "I 
think,  therefore  I  speak?*'  that  is 
the  meaning  of  speech.  So  im^ 
portant  is  thought  to  speech,  titft 
we  hear  children  told  to  think 
twice  before  they  speak.  U$s^j 
older  people  would  be  none  the 
worse  of  the  same  advice.  Some 
philosophers  hold  that  wiihoot  t 
knowledge  of  words,  thought  ilsdf 
would  be  impossible.  What^ 
says  "  many  if  questioned  on  tht 
subject  woidd  answer  that  the  ott 
of   language   is   to   comminMil» 
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houghts  to  each  other,  and  that 
t  is  peculiar  to  man ;  the  truth 
)eing  that  that  use  of  language  is 
lot  peculiar  to  man,  though  en- 
ojed  bj  him  In  a  much  higher 
tegree  than  by  the  brutes;  while 
bat  which  does  distinguish  man 
rom  brute,  is  another  and  quite 
tistinct  use  of  language,  viz.,  a#  an 
Mtrumeni  of  thought^ — a  system 
i  general  signs  without  which  the 
tasoning  process  cotild  not  be 
inducted." 

If  this  then  is  true,  how  im- 
rartant  is  it  that  our  knowledge 
if  words  should  be  great  and  ac- 
arate!  We  will  think  better,  we 
fill  speak  better,  we  will  writ« 
latter,  the  more  fully  we  can  master 
t  least  one  language.  This  is  a 
iiiDg  impossible  to  no  one.  What 
i  glorious  subject  is  this  for  a  stu- 
llDtwho  will  take  it  up !    Our  own 

Ssn's  English,  like  the  Queen's 
way,  is  free  to  all.  The  very 
•mrds  with  which  Milton  and  Shak- 
j^care  wrought  such  wonders,  are 
ins  if  we  can  only  use  them. 
Dean  Alford  eloquently  says  of  this 
i^hway  of  the  Queen's  English — 
*m  oar  days  it  has  become  a  level, 
inn,  broad  highway,  over  which 
A  thought  and  all  speech  can 
taiel  evenly  and  safely.  Along  it 
Il6  lawyer  and  the  parliamentary 

tt  propel  their  heavy  wagons ; 
poet  and  the  novelist  drive 
fteir  airy  tandems ;  on  the  same 
jnd  divines,  licensed  and  un- 
iwased,  ply  once  a  week  or  more, 
^omnibus  or  carriers  cart, 
I  pissing  to  carry  their  passengers 
nto  ano^er  land.  And  Uiere  plods 
•»«r  the  great  busy  crowd  of  foot 
{••sengers-the  talkers  of  the 
ijtt|tet,  of  society,  and  of  the 
i™Jly.  Words,  words,  words,  good 
1 2^  bad,  loud  and  soft,  long  and 
*ort;  millions  in  the  hour,  in- 
^"*^le  in  the  day,  unimagin- 
1  «We  in  the  year ;  what  then  in  the 
™B  ?  what  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ? 
^™t  in  that  of  the  world  ?  and  not 


one  of  them  is  ever  forgotten ;  there 
is  a  book  where  they  aie  all  set 
down." 

It  is  a  common  enough  thing  to 
vapour  about  the  excellence  of 
silence.  "Silence  is  golden.*' 
*'  Gabble  and  Babble  are  but 
empty  fools."  "Feelinm  are  too 
deep' for  utterance."  That  silence 
is  golden  is  but  half  a  truth.  It 
is  certainly  a  wise  thing  for  a  fool 
to  be  silent ;  but  speech  is  golden 
when  wisdom  crietii  aloud  in  the 
streets. 

True,  in  many  circumstances, 
words  are  totally  inadequate  to 
express  what  we  feel;  still,  if  we 
cannot  say  all  we  wish,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  as  much  as  is 
possible.  It  would  not  be  incor- 
rect often  to  suppose  that  the  pau- 
city of  language  is  a  pretty  fair 
gauge  of  what  is  to  be  said  ;  uud 
it  may  almost  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom,  **When  the  expression  is 
hazy,  80  is  the  thought."  Every- 
body we  are  sure  will  agree  with 
us  in  this,  that  whatever  me  limits 
of  our  acquaintance  with  language 
may  be,  if  we  have  anything  truly 
important  to  say,  we  will  manage 
to  express  ourselves  in  a  way  which 
will  be  understood.  Still  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  acquaintance 
with  the  language  which  we  can  all 
read  and  write  and  speak,  should 
be  so  limited  as  in  many  cases 
it  is. 

English  grammar,  the  first  thing 
necessary,  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  learn ;  and  after  that,  a  whole- 
some course  of  reading  is  the  only 
thing  we  would  recommend  for 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  fair 
style  of  composition.  Learn  the 
use  of  words ;  let  the  reader  never 
pass  one  he  does  not  fully  under- 
stand ;  turn  up  the  dictionary — and 
surely  good  ones  are  cheap  enough — 
for  any  word  the  meaning  of  which 
may  seem  doubtful ;  and  the  value 
of  this  course  will  appear  in  due 
time.    The  reader  will  become  pos- 
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sessed  of  *'  a  well  of  English  un- 
defiled ;  "  a  vocabulary  of  terms 
which  will  help  him  through  many 
difficulties,  whereby  he  will  be  able 
to  express  himself  on  any  subject  on 
whichhemay  desire  to  speak.  We  will 
not  recommend  any  books  on  com- 
position, although  there  are  many 
modem  ones;  we  would  just  re- 
iterate the  remark — read  much; 
become  acquainted  with  words,  and 
their  use,  and  application.  We  dis- 
miss all  the  so-called  universal 
rules,  and  endorse  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury's  advice,  when  he  says, 
**  the  less  you  know  of  them,  the 
less  you  turn  your  words  right  or 
left  to  observe  them,  the  better. 
Write  good  manly  English ;  explain 
what  you  mean  as  sensible  men 
cannot  fail  to  understand  it;  and 
then  if  the  rules  be  good,  you  will 
be  sure  to  have  complied  with 
them;  and  if  they  be  bad,  your 
writing  will  be  a  protest  against 
them." 

Many  people  in  this  country 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
speaking  and  thinking  in  one  lan- 
guage, and  reading  and  writing  in 
another— Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
people  do  this  —  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  ScoUand 
speak  Scotch  and  read  or  write 
English.  In  this  paper  we  will 
not  be  able  to  say  anything  about 
our  grand  old  Scottish  tongue  which 
we  know  and  love  so  well.  But  we 
say  just  this  one  word  for  it,  that  it 
is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disad- 
vantage to  know  both  Scotch  and 
English.  We  have  words  in  the 
one  for  which  we  can  find  no 
synonyms  in  the  other.  English 
is  a  mongrel  enough  language  as  it 
is,  but  it  would  be  much  enriched 
by  the  adoption  of  a  few  good 
words  firoin  our  ancient  Doric. 

The  number  of  amusing  and 
ridiculous  stories  which  can  be  told 
in  regard  to  the  use,  or  misuse 
rather,  of  words  is  great;  and  as 
there  is  no  more  convincing  argu- 


ment than  the  reductio  ad  abtw^ban, 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for 
our  subject  by  this  method.  Iq 
composition  we  have  sins  of  omisJ 
sion  and  commission ;  people  write 
words  they  should  not  write,  and 
leave  unwritten  ^e  words  which 
they  ought  to  have  used.  The 
following  are  one  or  two  of  the 
more  common  errors  made  intiu 
choice  of  words : — 

First,  more  words  are  used  than 
are  necessary. 

Second,  a  long  word  is  taken 
when  a  short  one  would  be  fiu 
better. 

Third,  words  are  used  m  wrong 
meanings. 

FourUi,  pronouns  are  used  so 
indiscriminately  that  we  never  know 
who's  who. 

We  will  illustrate  these  sereni 
errors  in  their  order,  first  we  ham 
instances  of  the  use  of  too  maa^ 
or  too  long  words,  and  we  com 
give  many  examples  of  this.  Wa 
have  pompous  inflated  speakeni, 
who  use  high-sounding  words,  an! 
pl^ity  of  them.  Of  this  class  was 
the  man  who  drove  up  to  the  J 
door  and,  instead  of  telling  Ai 
stable-boy  to  unyoke  his  honi 
said :  "  Extricate  my  qoadn^Ml 
from  the  vehicle.*' 

What  is  called  the  Latinized  s^ 
of  composition  was  fashionabil; 
during  one  period  of  our  his^ 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  the  9emr 
teenth,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnsoi 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  manaflfll 
this  heavy  style  with  considenbll 
success;  but  their  host  of  imiUM 
brought  utter  ridicule  on  thisforti 
of  expression.  It  is  said  of  Dd 
Johnson  that,  instead  of  askingfir 
a  snuff  in  so  many  words,  he  stm 
''Allow  me  to  insert  the  somnui 
of  my  digits  into  your  pulverifero* 
utensil,  in  order  that  I  may  thewlf 
create  a  grateful  titillation  in  Hf 
olfactory  nerves." 

A  poor  woman  listening  one  if 
to  her  deigyman— whose  style  ^ 
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of  the  Johnsonian  order— heard 
him  use  the  word  "periphrasis." 
She  did  not  know  what  it  meant, 
and  being  rather  alarmed  at  the 
sound,  she  waited  upon  the  preacher 
and  asked  him  to  explain  himself. 
"My  good  woman,"  said  he,  **a 
periphrasis  is  simply  a  certain  cir- 
cumlocutory and  pleonastic  style  of 
oratorical  sonorosity,  circumscribing 
an  atom  of  ideality  in  a  yerbsd 
profundity." 

The  inclination  to  use  long  words, 
and  lots  of  them,  is  the  practice 
Teiy  often  of  men  who  are  imper- 
fectly educated.     Working  men,  for 
instance,  who  have  read    a  little 
more  than  their  fellows,  show   off 
&eir  greater  knowledge  by  the  use  of 
words  they  themselves  imperfectly 
understand.     They  air  a  few  jaw- 
breakers, if  one  might  be  allowed  to 
use  such  an  expression,  to  the  confu- 
non  and  wondering  admiration  of 
their  ignorant  hearers.     We  know 
a  man  of  this  class    who    never 
"agrees  "  with  you,  but  he  "  homo- 
logates your  opinions;"  all  men 
whh  him  are  "  individuals."    Your 
"wife"  is   the   "partner  of  your 
joys  and  sorrows ; "  a  **  baby  "  is  a 
"little  pledge  of  affection ; "  in  fact 
a  spade  with  him  is  not  a  spade, 
but  an  '*  agricultural  implement !  " 
An  old  gentleman  acquaintance 
of  our  own,  has  the  following  story 
as  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.     The  minister 
<KB6  day  entered  the  school  when  a 
^  happened  to  be  reading  the 
dur^.second  chapter  of  Genesis,con- 
taining  the  account  of  the  meeting 
of  Esau  and  Jacob.    The  minister 
began  to  examine  the  class.  "  What," 
said  he,  '*  was  there  in  the  circum- 
atanees  of  Esau  that  was  calculated 
to  awaken  apprehension  in  the  mind 
of  Jacob?*'     No    answer.      The 
question  was   repeated    in    terms 
slightly  varied ;  but  still  no  reply. 
At  last  our  friend  the  teacher  re- 
^lestedpennission  to  ask  the  ques* 


tion  himself,  and  he  did  so  in  the 
following  words: — "The  minister 
wishes  to  know  what  made  Jacob 
afraid  of  Esau.'*  Immediately  the 
whole  class  replied,  ^  He  had  400 
men  with  him." 

Pistol,  in  Henry  F.,  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  loud  and  bump- 
tious speaker.  We  would  just  refer  to 
the  scene  where  he  eats  Uie  leek,  for 
a  lesson  in  boastful  and  inflated  talk. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  use  of  two  or  three  words  where 
one  would  have  been  enough.  The 
use  of  short,  clear  and  simple  words 
recommends  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  most ;  only  the  pedantic 
and  the  ignorant,  those  who  have 
no  clear  thought  to  express,  raise 
a  blinding  dust  of  unintelligible 
terms ;  and  it  may  not  be  far 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  person 
who  does  not  make  himself  clearly 
understood  is  not  worth  trying  to 
understand.  We  have  given  illus- 
trations of  the  absurd  use  of  long 
words ;  now  for  just  a  line  or  two 
about  the  short  ones.  "  The  sweet 
face  of  heaven  "  is  a  better  expres- 
sion than  "  the  azure  firmament  of 
Imperial  Jove ;"  it  is  better  to  say 
"  the  stars  of  God  "  than  "  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Deity."  Nathan 
points  his  moral  with  "  Thou  art  the 
man ! "  The  blushing  bride  at  the 
altar  says  "  I  will." 

Many  of  the  pithiest  and  most 
beautiful  passages  in  our  literature 
are  composed  nearly  of  mono- 
syllables. The  best  writing  might, 
as  a  rule,  be  read  by  a  child.  In 
the  fine  old  Scottish  version  of  the 
lOOth  Psalm,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
more  than  two  syllables,  and  scarcely 
a  dozen  of  these.  Many  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  Shakspeare 
might  be  read  by  little  ones  not  out 
of  the  a— b — ^ab  class.  Take  this, 
for  instance : — 

"  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at 
once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ciasar 
feed. 
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That  he  is  grown  so  great  P    Age, 

thou  art  shamed  I 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  thj  breed  of 

noble  bloods  1 
When  went  diere  hj  an  age,  since  the 

great  flood. 
But  it  was  ^Euned  with  more  than 

with  one  man?" 

Sere  is  a  sweeter  passage : — 

"  She  swore  in  faith — 'twas  strange, 

'twas  passing  strange— 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful; 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  jet 

she  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a 

man ;  she  thanked  me, 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  Mend  that 

loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell 

my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.    Upon  this 

hint  I  spake ; 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had 

passed. 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity 

them." 

How  beaatiful  is  BuDyan*s  intro- 
ductory sentence  in  the  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress!  '*  In  writing  from  Bedford 
Jail  he  says,  '*  As  I  walked  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I 
lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  was 
a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep,  and  as  I  slept  I 
dreamed  a  dream.*'  We  remember 
as  a  child  stumbling  over,  "  In  the 
beginning "  in  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  getting  on 
Tery  smoothly  wiUi  the  clear  and 
simple  sentences  which  follow. 
What  more  glorious  truth  is  there 
in  all  literature  than  the  mono- 
syllabic text? — "In  Him  was  life, 
.and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

Our  language,  although  it  is  a 
most  conglomerate  afifair  now,  is 
drawn  principally  from  two  great 
sources,  Saxon  and  Latin.  Did 
present  space  permit,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  for  us,  and  doubtless  a 
gratification  to  the  reader,  to  enter 
at  length  into  an  account  of  the 
number  of  words  of  Saxon  and 
Latin  origin    used    by  our    great 


writers.  This,  however,  it  will  be 
scarcely  wise  to  attempt.  We  can- 
not do  without  our  Latm  words ;  no 
writer  can  get  along  without  them ; 
but  still  it  has  been  proved  from 
tables  we  have  seen,  that  the  more 
Saxon  one  can  use  the  better. 
Almost  all  our  older  and  simpler 
ideas  are  expressed  by  Saxon  words. 
Dean  Alford  waxes  wrodi  i^insc 
newspaper  writers ;  he  blames  jour- 
nalists, often  unjusdy,  we  think. 
He  says,  '*our  journals  seem,  in- 
deed, determined  to  banish  our 
common  Saxon  words  altogether. 
You  never  read  in  them  of  a  man, 
a  uMHTian,  or  a  child,  A  man  is  an 
individtuU,  or  a  per^n,  or  a  party: 
a  woman  is  SifemtUe,  or,  if  unmarried, 
a  young  person — which  expression, 
in  the  newspapers,  is  always  of 
the  feminine  gender.** 

Now  the  journals  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  blamed  for  this.  It  is 
the  common  usage  of  society.  In 
ancient  days  the  world  was  &vided- 
into  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  later  we 
had  clergy  and  laity ;  now  we  have 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  other 
people,  to  describe  whom  we  hava 
a  few  choice  terms  such  as  tke 
above  named — a  person,  a  par^,  aa 
individual,  &c.  Were  we  ra&it 
enough,  we  might  inquire  the  meaa- 
ing  of  the  use  of  such  words.  Is  it 
that  to  call  the  lower  orders  nutt 
and  women  would  be  to  admit  ^ 
generic  term  of  which  we  a« 
ashamed?  Among  other  illustia- 
tions  of  the  use  of  newspaper 
English  which  is  objectionable  we 
have  the  following; — To  •*  go"  is 
always  **  to  proceed ;"  to  "  ga 
home"  is  ''to  proceed  to  (nm% 
residence;"  "  to  eat"  is  "to  fm- 
take;**  a  "place"  is  a  '•  locafi^rr 
"  rooms  "  are  '*  apartments  ;**  l» 
*'  begin  "  is  "  to  commence ;"  <ma% 
"work"  is  his  " avocation ;'•  t» 
"  get "  is  **  to  receive." 

We  now  come  to  instances  of  tfMi 
use  of  words  of  wrong  mei 
Dogbeny  is  the  prince  of  all 
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blunderers ;  the  father  of  innumer- 
able later  creations : — 

"DooBEBBT—Come  hither,  neighbour 
Seaeoal ;  Ood  hath  blessed  you  with  a 
pood  name  ;  to  be  a  well-fikvoured  man 
18  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  read  and 
write  oomes  by  nature. 

"  ScooND  Watch — Both  which,  mas- 
ter constable-^ 

"  DooBBBBT — ^You  havo.  I  knew  it 
would  be  your  answer.  Why,  for  your 
favour,  sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  read- 
ing and  writing,  let  that  appear  when 
there  is  no  need  of  such  Yanity.  You 
are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  sense- 
less and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of 
the  watch,  therefore  bear  you  the  lan- 
tern. This  is  your  charge :  you  shall 
comprehend  all  yagrom  men ;  you  are 
to  bid  any  man  stand  in  die  prince's 
name.** 

Jack  Cade,  in  Henr^  F/.,  is  also  a 
threat  word  blunderer :  he  has  an 
utter  horror  of  learning.  Before 
causing  Lord  Say  to  be  beheaded 
he  accuses  him  thus : — 

**Thon  hast  most  traitorously  cor- 
nipted  the  youth  of  this  realm  in  erect- 
ing a  grammar  school;  and,  whereas, 
before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ;  and. 
eontrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and 
dijjmtj,  thou '  hast  built  a  paper-milL 
It  will  be  proTcd  to  thy  £ace  that  thou 
hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abomi- 
aaUe  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can 
eadure  to  hear." 

Probably  the  best  illustration  of 
the  misuse  of  words  is  one  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  comic 
journals  some  time  ago.  In  this 
instance  the  mistakes  are  to  be 
attributed  to  uuaequaintanoe  with 
the  idioms  of  English.  Three  High- 
land drovers,  who  are  accustomed 
to  speak  Gaelic,  stop  for  their 
mom'mg  dram  at  the  door  of  a 
country  public  house. 

Ist  Drover,  smacking  his  lips — 
*'  Tonal',  Tonal',  that  be  the  pest 
whusky  I've  tasted  for  evermore.*' 


2nd  Drover — **  So  did  I  neither." 
3rd  Drover—"  Neither  did  I  too." 
Professor  Aytoun  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  two  Gaelic  men  who  were 
getting  into  high  words,  when  one 
of  them  said,  **Shamis,  I  would 
rather  take  a  blow  than  receive  one,** 
and  he  spoke  of  somebody  else,  who 
consoled  himself  with  the  idea  "  that 
as  one  door  shuts  another  closes.** 
A  draper,  in  Dundee,  told  us  of  a 
Highlandman  who  asked  '*  How 
mony  yards  o*  breeching  it  took  to 
make  a  trooser."  Many  such  stories 
are  told  about  the  Highlandman ;  he 
is  Celtic,  and  akin  to  Paddy,  who  is 
blamed  for  so  many  '*  bulls.**  But 
he  is  not  the  only  character  who 
mistakes  the  meaniogs  of  words: 
Artemus  Ward  did  not  know  what 
wafts  meant  when  his  neighbour  in 
the  car  asked  him,  "  Are  you  aware 
the  crisis  is  with  us.**  He  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word;  it 
sounded  terrible,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  alarmed.  He  got  up 
and  looked  in  below  the  seat,  but 
couldn't  see  a  "  crisis ;  *  then  he 
looked  around,  and  said,  ''If  any  o* 
you  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  this  here 
car  has  a  'crisis*  concealed  about 
your  persons,  you  better  either  pro- 
duce it,  or  stand  the  consequences!  *' 
On  one  occasion  a  dinner  was 
being  given  at  a  certain  gentleman*s 
house ;  one  of  the  sen^ants,  in  bring- 
ing in  an  ox  tongue,  let  the  plate 
and  its  contents  fall  with  a  smash ; 
the  host,  however,  was  mnster  of  the 
occasion — **0h!  never  mind;  it  is 
only  a  lapsut  lingua. ^^  The  roars  of 
laughter  at  this  sally  were  both  loud 
and  long.  A  neighbouring  fox- 
hunter,  who  was  present,  thought 
the  joke  so  good  that  he  would  take 
it  away  with  him.  So  the  next  time 
he  had  a  dinner  party  he  instructed 
a  servant  to  let  fall  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  he  was  much  surprised  when  his 
remark— that  it  was  only  a  lapsus 
lingua —YfdLS  not  greeted  with  the 
hearty  laughter  he  expected ! 

Everybody  knows  the  story    of 
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Dan  O'Connel  and  the  vituperative 
fishwife. 

A  minister  once,  in  preaching  on 
the  family  relationships,  had  three 
heads  of  discourse :  1  st,  the  duties 
of  parents  to  children ;  2nd,  the 
duties  of  children  to  parents ;  3rd, 
the  duties  of  parents  who  have  no 
children.  Typographical  errors  in 
words  are  sometimes  very  amusing. 
What  an  alteration  in  the  sense  is 
made  hy  even  misplacing  a  letter, 
or  a  comma,  or  a  space.  Some 
one  meant  to  say  in  a  certain 
case,  •*  I  sent  a  bulletin  to  her ;"  the 
compositor  made  it  *'  I  sent  a  bullet 
into  her."  Not  long  ago  a  document 
was  presented  to  us,  beginning,  "  I, 
the  undersinged." 

Legal  men  know  that  certain 
deeds  which  require  to  be  impressed 
with  stamp  duty  must  be  stamped 
within  two  months  of  their  date. 
An  agent  in  town  telegraphs  to  his 
correspondent  in  the  country,  telling 
him  to  send  on  certain  bonds  for 
that  purpose;  the  telegram  when 
received  is  to  this  effect ;  ♦*  Send  on 
the  bones;  to-morrow  is  the  last 
day." 

Another  instance  of  the  mistake 
in  a  single  letter  is  very  ludicrous. 
A  student  at  St.  Andrews,  in  trans- 
lating that  immortal  ode  of  Horace, 
the  XXXV.  in  the  Third  Book,  mis- 
took exegi  for  exedi,  and  translated 
the  line  *'  I  have  eaten  a  monument 
more  durable  than  brass,"  instead 
of  "  I  have  erected"  &c. 

We  have  numerous  stories  such 
as  these;  but  we  have  a  serious 
object  in  view,  and  must  leave  many 
good  ones  untold.  These  illustra- 
tions show  the  mistaken  use  of 
words.  But  wrong  words  are  used 
quite  intentionally  sometimes.  Do 
not  people  sometimes  say  "yes" 
when  they  mean  "no,"  and  vice 
vcrsd?  Do  not  we  sometimes  say 
**no,"  when  "yes"  would  be  the 
truth?  What  a  subject  have  we 
here  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale! 


Then,  again,  we  have  what  is 
called  *'  slang,"  both  fashionable  and 
vulgar.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  slang,  which  is  essenUally  alow 
thing,  is  confined  to  the  lower 
orders.  London  thieves  talk  a 
language  of  their  own ;  so  do  people 
of  a  higher  class.  Slang  is,  par 
excellence^  the  misuse  of  words. 
The  word  is  borrowed  firom  the 
g^psy  tongue,  where  it  is  used  for 
Uie  secret  language  of  that  tribe.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  secret  language.  The 
words  used  in  it  are  used  in  a  sense 
so  difierent  from  their  proper  metn* 
ing  that  only  the  initiated  can 
understand  them.  Slang,  in  its 
usual  significance,  suggests  a  bur- 
lesque of  conversational  language. 
Strange  is  it  that  a  style  of  expression 
which  began  in  thieves'  cant  should 
insinuate  itself  into  the  talk  of  people 
of  all  classes.  The  insidious  nature 
of  the  evil,  the  way  in  which  slmg 
terms  have  become  adopted,  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  secret 
language  has  a  certain  fascinatioD 
for  many  people.  Secret  societies 
have  their  secret  passwords.  No 
doubt  many  a  man  has  been  led 
to  join  the  Masonic  Order  just  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  know  '*&e 
word,"  as  some  people  term  their 
grand  secret  The  love  of  being 
initiated  into  mysteries  known  only 
to  a  few  is  as  old  almost  as  the 
world.  Not  to  know  the  langnage 
of  London  thieves  is  a  proof  that 
you  do  not  belong  to  the  fraternity. 
So  it  is  with  all  other  classes  from 
the  criminal  upwards. 

The  peculiar  use  of  certain  terms 
and  signs ;  the  application  of  cer- 
tain words,  or  rather,  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  misapplication, 
— these  are  the  things  which  deter- 
mine one's  position  in  reference  to 
a  certain  school,  whether  he  be 
esoteric  or  exoteric.  We  have 
military,  parljamentar}*,  religions, 
literary,  civic,  tashionable,  and  vul- 
gar slang.  A  slang  word  is  always 
the  wrong  word ;  and  the  furfter 
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wrong  it  can  be,  it  seems  to  be  the 
better  slang.  Almost  a  single 
illustration  of  the  ordinary  vulgar 
slang  will  suffice.  Perhaps  we 
shoold  not  speak  of  degrees  in  the 
Tulgaritj  of  slang;  the  fashionable 
kind  is  quite  as  much  to  be  depre- 
cated as  the  other.  Well,  some 
workmen  call  their  employer — 
what  think  you?— "the  Cork!" 
and  he  who  does  not  know  what,  or 
who,  rather,  the  Cork  is,  is  a  fit 
subject  for  scorn  and  laughter. 
Umej  is  spoken  of  in  a  rich 
Tariety  of  slang  terms  such  as 
Hrowns."  "tin,"  dibs,''  "clink;' 
"the  needful/'  ''rhino,"  "blunt." 
"  the  where- with-all,"  &c.  &c.  There 
is  a  httle  word  in  our  language — 
Tiz.,  **go."  The  word  is  too 
good  and  pure  and  simple ;  it  is  too 
short  and  plain ;  so  instead  of  "  go,"' 
some  people  would  say,  "  cut  your 
stick,"  "hook  it,"  "bolt,"  ** slope," 
"mizzle;"  or  not  satisfied  with 
these,  we  import  from  America, 
"absquatulate "  and  "  skedaddle." 

Is  Ms  sufficient?  We  might  go 
on  and  give  other  kinds  of  slang. 
A  student  who  does  not  pass  his 
examination  is  "plucked."  The 
"  little  go  "  at  Cambridge  is  a  pre- 
liminary examination.  Tourists 
"  do  "  the  grand  tour,  as  a  thirsty 
Boul  hi  London  does  a  "  B  and  S." 

Fashionable  talk  has  become 
Tery  much  Frenchified  in  the  way 
of  the  use  of  superlatives.  Can 
there  ever  be  any  excuse  for  saying 
that  anything  could  be  "  dreadfully 
funny,"  or  "fearfully  ridiculous,"  or 
"  awfully  jolly  ?  "  We  have  "  loud 
colours  "  and  "  tall  talk."  We  have 
the  genus  "cad;"  or  the  "howl- 
ing swell."  Just  think  of  these 
terms  for  a  moment  A  man  who 
never  heard  the  expressions  before 
could  have  no  conception  of  their 
meaning.  That  one,  for  instance, 
of  a  "howling  swell,"  is  a  very 
painful  combination  of  words,  and 
to  a  person  in  his  right  mind  would 
only  convey  the  idea,  perhaps,  of  a 


storm  at  sea.  The  explanation  of 
a  picture  in  Funeh  the  other  week, 
by  that  artist  of  fashionable  life, 
Du  Maurier,  was  to  us  perfectly 
unintelligible.  A  fashionable  lady 
thanks  a  full-grown  man  who  has 
put  on  her  skates  by  saying,  '*  Ta, 
awfully  ta."  Can  such  things  be  ! 
Words  are  given  us  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.  The  Queen's 
English  is  the  language  of  the 
people.  Thieves  may,  if  they 
choose,  take  a  word,  and  say  among 
themselves, "  This  word  shall  among 
us  mean  such-a-thing ;  and  whoever 
does  not  know  that  it  means  such 
a  thing  is  none  of  us."  But  leave 
that  talk  to  thieves,  and  let  all 
honest  men  and  women  use  words 
in  their  true  and  proper  sense. 

The  confusion  or  careless  use  of 
pronouns  is  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
unde^tanding  both  in  written  and 
spoken  language ;  more  especially, 
however,  in  the  latter.  Here, 
again,  the  Highlandman  is  a  great 
offender.  He  speaks  of  "  her  nain- 
sel :  "  "  she  "  witii  him  changes 
gender.  He  is  not  the  only  offender 
in  this  way.  We  say  to  a  man  we 
meet  on  the  road  "  A  blowy  night." 
"Aye,  Sir,  she's  coorse."  In  this 
case  the  weather  is  the  she.  The 
porter  at  the  railway  station,  when 
asked,  "How's  the  express  this 
morning?"  almost  invariably  an- 
swers, "  She's  late." 

Young  mothers  do  not  like  the 
baby  called  "  it."  Dean  Alford  tells 
us  of  a  deputation  which  was  to 
wait  upon  a  Bishop ;  the  spokesman 
was  a  grammarian,  and  he  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  from  address- 
ing the  Bishop  as  "Our  Lord," 
thinking  that  when  more  than  one 
were  present,  "  my "  must  be 
wrong.  A  clergyman  unfortunately 
emphasized  a  pronoun  when  he 
said  "  Saddle  me,  the  ass,"  and  they 
saddled  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further 
examples   of  the  misuse   of   pro- 
nouns.    In  fact,  it  is  quite  a  com- 
34—2 
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moQ  thing  to  err  in  the  way  of 
being  too  particular  about  their  use. 
In  case  of  being  misunderstood, 
the  simplest  old  woman  interlards 
her  conversation  with  '*  Says  she  " 
and  "  Says  I."  **  Says  she  to  me, 
eight  days  past  on  Sunday;  says 
she,  Mra.  So-and-so  said  to  me, 
says  she,  that  you  were  no  better 
than  you  should  be,  says  she ;  and 
says  I.  Mrs.  So-and-so,  says  I,  you 
may  say,  says  F,  what  ye  like :  *' 
and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

We  have  often  tried  to  discover 
the  necessity  for  the  numerous 
"  Says  I's  "  and  "  Says  he's  *'  which 
occur  in  such  talk,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  of 
the  use  of  these  expressions  is  to 
be  found  in  the  desire  to  give  a 
graphic  and  word-for-word  account 
of  some  past  conversation.  Novel- 
ists in  giving  a  dialogue  can  vary 
the  thing  by  saying,  ^^He  said," 
"She  replied,"  '•He  remarked," 
"I  responded,"  ''She  returned," 
and  80  on;  whereas  the  ''Says 
she,"  and  ♦*  Says  I,"  are  the  only 
terms  ordinary  people  can  lay  hold 
of.  The  painfulness  of  the  very 
frequent  use  of  these  terms  needs 
not  be  incurred,  if  people  would 
only  remember  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  to  detail  any  con- 
versation ;  and  that  **  Says  she " 
may  be  quite  abolished  by  simply 
giving  the  gist  of  what  she  said, 
without  trying  to  repeat  it  in  the 
exact  words.  There  is  an  old 
rhyme  intended  for  those  who  are 
glib  of  tongue : — "  Says  I  to  my  lord, 
quo'  I — what  for  will  ye  no  grund 
my  barley  meal  m outer  free,  says  I 
to  my  lord,  quo  T,  says  I,  I  says." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  by 
illustration,  to  give  examples  of  the 
most  ordinary  mistakes  in  compo- 
sition. First  we  had  cases  where 
more  words  were  used  than  were 
8u£Bcient  for  the  purpose;  then 
instances  of  the  use  of  words  in 
wrong  meanings,  and  that  igno- 
rantly  and  intentionally,  in  error 


and  in  slang ;  and  we  have  just 
referred  to  pronouns.  We  spoke 
of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 
Doubtless  Dean  Alford  would  hate 
objected  to  the  title.  He  sajs  the 
similar  expression,  '*  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,**  came  into  use 
during  the  Crimean  war ;  and  he 
asks  was  ever  the  right  man  in  the 
wrong  pkce?  We  think  this  is 
hypercritical.  The  right  word  may 
be  in  the  wrong  place  often  enough, 
as  is  evident  from  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  not  only  to  the 
use  of  proper  words  in  writing, 
but  to  the  construction  of  sentences, 
or  the  way  in  which  these  words 
ought  to  be  placed.  That  it  is  quite 
possible  to  put  the  right  word  in 
the  wrong  place  may  be  peen  from 
the  following  advertisements  :— 

*'  Lost,  a  large  silk  umbrella,  belnng- 
ing  to  a  gentleman  with  an  ivory  head." 

*'  For  sale,  a  grand  piano,  belonging 
to  a  lady  with  corionaly  tamed  lega.'' 

The  composition  with  which  the 
majority  are  most  familiar  is  letter 
writing.  Many  people  never  have 
any  occasion  to  put  words  together 
except  when  by  some  means  or 
other  a  letter  requires  to  be  written ; 
and  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  this  task  only  know  the  difficulty 
of  its  accomplishment.  We  have 
often  been  asked  to  write  letters  for 
people  who  could  have  written  their 
own  letters  perfectly  well;  but. 
somehow  or  other,  although  they 
knew  what  to  say,  the  very  idea  of 
putting  it  down  in  words  scared 
them,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  expression.  That  letter 
writing  is  found  to  be  a  difficult 
task  by  many  people,  is  proved 
fix)m  the  fact  that  *' Guides  to 
Letter  Writing"  are  being  con- 
stantly advertised,  and  have  a 
ready  sale.  In  these  you  find 
model  letters  suited  to  all  imagin- 
able circumstances.  You  have 
friendly  letters,  business  letters, 
love  letters,  Ac.  Ac.;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  up  the  index 
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and  find  the  letter  which  SDits,  and 
then  Ihat  only  requires  to  be  tran- 
scribed. Surely  people  are  in  a 
miserable  condition,  when,  although 
they  do  indeed  think  and  feel,  they 
cannot  express  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  words  of  their  own,  but 
find  it  necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of 
books  of  correspondence.  Why 
should  this  be  the  case  ?  We  would 
rather  have  the  worst  written  letter 
possible,  if  it  wt^re  genuine,  than  n 
copy  of  one  of  these  elegant  model 
letters  taken  from  a  book.  We 
hare  seen  many  true  and  tender 
letters  from  people  who  could  write 
but  poorly.  Now  and  again  letters 
full  of  touching  simplicity  and 
warmth  of  affection  from  humble 
emigrants  in  distant  lands  find  their 
way  into  type.  Deep  feeling  and 
pure  love  are  in  the  heart;  but 
often  alas,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
words  is  an  obstacle  which  prevents 
their  expression.  The  reade:  will 
know  Lady  Dufferin's  beautiful 
son.flf,  •'  Irish  Katy's  Letter."  We 
all  know  what  it  is  to  have  difficulty 
in  finding  words  in  some  circum- 
stances ;  Katy*8  was  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  resembles  the  predica- 
ment Henry  V.  was  in  when  he 
made  love  to  his  Kate.  One  of  the 
best  instances  we  know  of  the 
failure  to  find  words,  was  when  a 
certain  orator  allowed  his  subject 


to  run  away  with  him.  He  was 
describing  a  storm,  and  got  into 
this    fix.      "The    thunder  rolled 

like the   thunder   rolled,   the 

thunder  rolled  like,  like, — the 
thunder  rolled,  and  the,  the  light- 
ning flashed  like,  the  lightning 
flashed  like,  eh,  like,  like — any- 
thing /  " 

With  these  illustrations,  which 
we  hope  may  have  proved  not  only 
amusing  but  mstructive,  this  paper 
must  be  closed.  It  is  a  very  thank- 
less and  useless  thing  as  a  rule  to 
give  advice ;  still,  in  a  very  humble 
way,  perhaps,  we  might  be  allowed 
again  to  advise  all  those  who  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  letter- writing, 
or  any  other  form  of  composition, 
to  read  much,  get  a  good  dic- 
tionary, know  the  meanings  of 
words,  and  they  will  soon  be  able 
to  use  them.  It  is  no  disgrace  to 
the  man  who  toils  all  day  with  pick 
and  shovel,  if  he  cannot  write  like 
a  lawyer's  clerk,  or  polish  off  a 
sentence  like  a  professor  of  rhetoric ; 
still  we  think  it  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  power  to  write 
even  the  simplest  English  is  so 
limited.  But  if  the  hinU  thrown 
out  in  this  paper  should  induce 
any  one  to  try  to  acquire  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  our 
language,  the  object  we  have  had 
in  writing  it  will  have  been  served. 
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SECOND   SEEIES.— No.  34. 


THE  HON.  SIE  FRANCIS  HINCKS,  K.C.M.G..  C.B.,  AND  P.O.  OF 
THE   DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Ibishmen  who  have  emigrated  to  our  colonial  dependencies,  and  by  their 
own  ability  succeeded  in  achieving  positions  of  distinction  and  honour, 
undoubtedly  possess  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  niches  in  **  Our  Portrait 
Gallery."  Among  those  who  have  thus  distinguished  themselves,  there 
is  not  one  who  ranks  higher  than  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir, 
Sir  Francis  Hincks. 

As  a  colonial  statesman,  the  career  of  Sir  Francis  has  been  eminently 
dbtinguished  and  useful.  Not  only  has  he  occupied  the  highest  political 
position  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  but  he  was  also  employed  daring  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Imperial  service,  successively  as  Govemor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  Governor  of  British  Guiana. 

The  branch  of  the  Hincks  family  from  which  Sir  Francis  is  descended, 
we  find  established  in  the  ancient  city  of  Chester  so  long  ago  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  where  they  flourished  in  high  repute  as  merchants. 
His  grandfather  was  the  first  to  settle  in  Ireland.  He  obtained  an 
appointment  under  Government  in  connection  with  the  Customs,  and 
removed  to  Dublin  about  the  year  1764.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Dix  of  Chester,  in  1766,  whose  only  surviving  son,  Ebenezer 
Dix,  also  settled  in  Dublin,  and  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the 
Farming  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  father  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  the  late  Rev.  T.  D.  Hincks,  LL.D. 
— a  most  distinguished  scholar — ^was  for  many  years  Head  Classical 
Master,  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Royal  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  and  there  still  survive  many  of  his  old  pupils, 
who,  from  the  love  and  reverence  which  he  inspired,  will  take  an  interest 
in  learning  something  of  the  career  of  his  son. 
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Dr.  Hincks,  who  died  in  1^66,  at  an  advanced  age,  had  five  sons,  who 
lived  to  manhood.  The  eldest,  the  Hev.  Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  once 
F.T.C.D.,  afterwards  for  many  years  Rector  of  Killyleagh,  in  the  diocese 
of  Down,  obtained  a  £ar(^pean  reputation  as  a  critic  on  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  archsBology.    He  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

The  second  son,  the  Rev.  William  Hincks,  F.L.S.,  was  for  several 
years  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Queen^s  College,  Cork,  whence  he 
removed  to.  Canada  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  fill  the  same  chair  in 
University  College,  Toronto,  where  he  died  in  1871,  aged  seventy- 
seven. 

The  third  son  is  the  Yen.  Thomas  Hincks,  Archdeacon  of  Conaor, 
who  is  still,  though  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  in  the  active 
performance  of  his  parochial  duties. 

The  fourth  son,  the  Rev.  John  Hincks,  died  at  Liverpool  in  the  year 
1836,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  had  been  a  distinguished 
student  in  the  Belfast  Institution,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  but 
recently  become  the  minister  of  Benshaw-street  Chapel,  Liverpool. 

The  fifth  son,  Francis,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  in  the 
City  of  Cork,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1807.  He  was  educated  at 
Fermoy  School,  and  at  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution,  where  he  matricu- 
lated in  1823,  and  attended  the  college  classes  during  the  session  of 
1823-4. 

Having  a  decided  preference  for  commercial  life,  he  entered  the 
mercantile  house  of  John  Martin  and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  visited  the  West 
Indies  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  firm,  which  was  boujjd  to  Barbadoes, 
Demerara,  and  Trinidad.  The  colonies  named  were  visited  in  succession 
by  the  then  friendless  adventurer,  who  twenty-five  years  later  landed  in 
Barbadoes  under  the  salute  accorded  to  the  Govemor-in-Chief.  Six 
years  later  he  landed  under  similar  circumstances  in  British  Guiana. 

After  terminating  his  first  voyage,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  to  Barbadoes, 
and  while  there,  formed  the  acquaintance'  of  a  Canadian  gentleman 
named  Ross,  the  son  and  partner  of  a  Scotch  merchant  and  shipowner 
resident  in  Quebec,  and  was  sti*ongly  recommended  by  that  gentleman 
to  return  home  by  way  of  Canada.  He  adopted  this  advice,  and  ac- 
companied Mr.  Ross  to  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  in  October,  1830. 

Mr.  Hincks  has  often  mentioned  a  circumstance  relating  to  Mr.  Ross's 
family  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  On  his  arrival  in  Quebec  he 
^ras  hospitably  received  by  the  father  of  his  West  Indian  acquaintance, 
who  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian.  On  his  re-entering  public  life  in  Canada, 
in  1861,  he  found  among  the  French  Canadian  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  gentleman  named  Ross,  whom,  on  enquiry,  he  found  to  be  the  son 
of  his  old  acquaintance  of  nearly  forty  years  previously.  This  gentleman 
is  the  Hon.  John  Jones  Ross,  now  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Court,  and 
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a  Member  of  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  son  of 
the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  married  a  French  Canadian  lady,  andsettM 
in  a  French  rural  district,  where  his  children  were  educated  in  the 
religion  and  language  of  tbeir  mother.  Such  changes,  which  are  not 
uncommon  in  Canada,  strike  old  countrymen  as  extraordinary. 

After  a  very  brief  sojourn  in  Quebec,  Mr.  Hincks  proceeded  to  Mont- 
real,  slill  intending  to  take  passage,  before  the  close  of  navigation,  in  a 
ship  bound  to  Liverpool  or  Belfast.  This  visit  led  to  a  complete  diange 
in  his  plans.  At  Montreal  he  met  a  number  of  persons  residoit  in 
Upper  Canada  who  were  in  Montreal  on  business,  and  he  likewise  met  a 
family  of  old  Belfast  friends  then  about  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada. 

During  a  visit  to  this  family  a  circumstance  occurred  which,  as  Sir 
Francis  Hincks  has  himself  related  it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  maj 
be  mentioned  without  impropriety.  He  was  at  that  time  an  enthu^astie 
admirer  of  Moore's  poetry.  He  had,  however,  never  met  with  the 
*•  Poems  relating  to  America,"  until  he  found  them  on  his  friend's  taWe. 
Some  lines  in  the  letter  to  Lady  Catherine  Bawdon  struck  him  molt 
forcibly,  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  he  retains  the 
impression  that  they  had  a  powerful  influence  in  causing  him  to  decide 
on  visiting  Upper  Canada.     The  lines  are  as  follow! — 

"  I  dreamt  not  then  that,  e'er  the  rolling  year 
Had  fill'd  its  circle,  I  should  wander  here 
«  In  musing  awe ;  should  tread  this  wondrous  world. 

See  all  its  store  of  inland  waters  hurl'd 
In  one  vast  volume  down  Niagara  s  steep. 
Or  calm  behold  them,  in  transparent  sleep. 
Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 
Their  evening  shadows  o'er  Ontario's  bed ; 
Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqui,  and  glide 
Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide 
Through  massy  woods,  'mid  islets  flowing  fair. 
And  blooming  glades,  where  the  first  sinful  pair 
For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod. 
When  banished  from  the  garden  of  their  God- 
Oh,  lady !  these  are  miracles,  which  man, 
Caged  in  the  bounds  of  Europe's  pigmy  span, 
Can  scarcely  dream  of, — which  his  eye  must  see 
To  know  how  wonderfol  this  world  can  be !  " 

The  visit  to  Upper  Canada  having  been  determined  on,  it  beeamt 
necessary  that  the  winter  should  be  passed  in  Canada;  and,  acoordingifr 
Mr.  Hincks  made  York,  now  the  city  of  Toronto,  his  temporary  residenos* 
There  he  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of  attending  the  debated 
of  a  legislative  body.  After  seeing  something  of  the  neighbooriof^ 
country  during  the  winter  months,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  home  eariy<> 
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tbe  spring  of  1831.  He  found  his  father  and  other  friends  anxious  that 
he  should  give  np  his  idea  of  settling  abroad,  and  learned  that  plans  had 
been  formed  in  his  absence,  which  caused  him  to  delay  for  more  than  a 
year  his  final  departure  for  Canada.  It  was  in  July,  1832,  when  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  that  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  settled  at  York,  then 
a  village 'with  about  6,000  inhabitants,  now  the  city  of  Toronto  with 
about  75,000. 

From  letters  written  during  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  York 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Hinoks  was  much  disappointed  with  business  prospects. 
There  was,  he  wrote,  a  wide  field,  but  *'  the  fearful  credit  system  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  banks,*'  and  "  the  risk  of  bad  debts"  was  such  a 
drawback,  that  he  very  soon  began  to  look  out  for  employment  of  a 
different  kind.  This  presented  itself  before  long  ;  and  about  the  year 
1835  he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  a  new  bank. 

Several  of  his  friends  were  actively  engaged  in  politics  ;  York  was  the 
seat  of  Government,  and  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  held  there. 
About  1835  a  general  election  had  taken  place,  and  the  party  whose  policy  it 
was  to  establish  Parliamentary — or,  as  it  has  been  generally  termed  in  the 
colonies,  •'responsible  Government"  —  obtained  a  decided  majority. 
Stormy  times  followed. 

That  system  of  government  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  had 
the  unanimous  approval,  both  of  the  Canadian  people  and  of  the  Imperial 
aothorities,  was  for  several  years  succeeding  1836  looked  on  by  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  population,  and  by  successive  governors,  a» 
wholly  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  British  connections. 

Of  that  system  of  govern  meat  Mr.  Hincks  was  an  early  advocate,  and 
it  may  be  stated  with  truth  that  no  one  devoted  himself  more  indefati- 
gably  to  its  advocacy  than  he  did. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  several  months  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1837,  from  all  participation  in  which  he  carefully  abstained, 
that  he  became  an  active  politician.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
rebellion  was  the  withdrawal  from  public  life  of  several  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  Liberal  party,  some  having  gone  into  voluntary  or  compulsory 
banishment  Tbe  arrival  at  this  crisis  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  charged 
M  High  Commissioner  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
Canadians,  had  .a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Projected 
emigration  schemes  were  at  once  abandoned,  and  the  old  Reformeis 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  convincing  the  High 
Oommissioner  of  the  soundness  of  that  system  of  government  for  which 
^ey  had  long  been  contending. 

Mr.  Hincks  was  urged  by  some  influential  members  of  the  Peform 
IWyi  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  a  public  journal,  which  should  be 
tbe  exponent  of  theur  views.    He  decided  and  acted  with  promptitude,. 
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and  in  a  week  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  spoken  to,  the  ToroMio 
Examiner  made  its  appearance.  The  avowed  object  of  this  joamal  wis  to 
advocate  Parliamentary  or  Responsible  Government,  and  to  prove  its  entbe 
compatibility  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Hincks  soon  became  extensively  known  by 
his  writings,  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Examiner,  he  was  invited  to  stand  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
comity  of  Oxford,  in  the  Western  Peninsula  of  Upper  Canada. 

Meantime  the  Earl  of  Durham's  celebrated  report  recommending  the 
reunion  of  the  two  Canadas  and  the  concession  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment was  received  in  Canada,  and  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  as  Governor-General. 
The  Union  Act  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  fint 
election  held  under  it,  Mr.  Hincks  was  diosen  as  representative  for  ^ 
eounty  of  Oxford  against  a  home  candidate  of  considerable  influence. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Parliament, 
having  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  banking  ind 
currency,  subjects  to  which  he  has  through  life  devoted  much  attentios. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Session,  Lord  Sydenham  met  with  an  aocident, 
which  terminated  fatally,  and  after  a  brief  temporary  administration,  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  arrived  as  his  successor. 

In  June  1842  Mr.  Hincks  joined  the  Government,  which  in  the  ensuing 
Session  was  materially  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Canadians,  and  of  Mr.  Baldwin  from  Upper  Canada.  Sir  Charles 
Bagot*s  health  having  soon  given  way.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  arrived  in  Canada  early  in  1843.  Dur'mg  the  Session 
of  Parliament  of  that  year,  the  members  of  the  Government,  with  one 
exception,  resigned  office,  owing  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe's  interpretation  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  io 
1841  as  the  basis  of  responsible  government.  A  period  of  great  political 
excitement  followed.  Montreal  having  been  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat 
of  Government,  Mr.  Hincks  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  paper,  the  Montreal  Pilot,  which  he  conducted  with  unwearied 
assiduity  during  four  years. 

The  ex-members  having  been  warmly  supported  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  on  the  occasion  of  their  resignation.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  afler 
several  unavailing  eflforts  to  form  a  Ministry,  resorted  to  a  dissolution,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  small  majority,  chiefly  from  Upper  Canada.  Mr. 
Hincks  was  one  of  those  who  lost  his  election  for  Oxford  by  a  very  small 
majority,  and  remained  out  of  Parliament  until  the  end  of  1847.  During 
that  year  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  his  native  country  after  his  takmg  op 
his  residence  in  Canada  in  188Q.  His  venerable  father  was  then  seventjr- 
nine  years  of  age,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  Mr.  Hincks  learned 
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that  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  bean  dissolved ;  and  that  the  writs  ior 
a  new  election  had  ahready  been  dispatched.  His  friends  had  not  been 
idle;  and  although  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  election,  he  was 
returned  bj  a  very  large  majority  over  his  opponent.  At  the  ensuing 
Session  the  Opposition  returned  to  power,  backed  by  a  large  majority, 
and  Mr.  Hincks  resumed  his  former  office  of  Inspector-General,  or  as 
the  office  was  subsequently  more  appropriately  termed,  *^  Minister 
of  Finance."  The  leader  of  the  Government  was  the  Hon.  L.  H. 
Lafontaine,  subsequently  created  a  baronet ;  but  the  Parliamentary  duties 
were  chiefly  performed  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  an  Upper  Canadian.  Both  these 
gentlemen  retired  from  public  life,  one  durmg  the  Session  of  1851,  the  other 
a  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  Ministry  was  dissolved.  Lord  Elgin, 
who  had  been  appokited  Governor-General  in  1847,  entrusted  Mr.  Hincks 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Govemmeut,  in  which  he  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. And  at  the  general  election  which  followed,  he  had  a  double 
return,  and  a  considerable  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

It  would  not  be  withki  the  scope  of  this  notice  to  discuss  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Hincks  was  the  leader,  but  we  may 
observe  that  during  his  second  term  of  office  he  paid  three  visits  to 
England  and  had  an  opportunity  of  being  known  to  English  statesmen  of 
both  poUtical  parties.  He  had  likewise  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large 
share  of  the  confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  In  1 854  Lord  Elgin,  then 
in  England  on  leave  of  absence,  having  been  appointed  on  a  special 
embassy  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  invited 
Mr.  Hincks,  who  was  also  in  England,  to  accompany  him  to  Washington. 
A  convention  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  to  Canada, 
and  having  met  Parliament  soon  after,  an  amendment  to  the  address  was 
earned  by  a  combination  of  parties  having  no  sympathy  with  each  other 
on  questions,  the  immediate  settlement  of  which  they  professed  to 
desire,  while  Mr.  Hincks  and  his  colleagues  were  of  opinion  that  a 
material  change  in  the  Parliamentary  representation,  as  well  as  an  altera- 
tion in  the  franchise  having  been  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  was 
inexpedient  that  any  measures  of  a  political  character  should  be  dealt  with 
by  an  expiring  Parliament 

The  Government  having  been  defeated,  Lord  Elgin  by  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  an  exciting  Government 
election  followed.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
Liberals,  but  as  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  a  section  of  that  party 
had  seceded  from  the  Government,  it  became  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Hincks* 
Government  would  command  a  majority.  On  the  speakership  the 
Government  candidate,  Mr.  Cartarr,  was  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority, 
and  the  Government  having  been  subsequently  left  in  a  minority  on  a 
question  of  privilege,  Mr.  Hincks  tendered  his  resignation.  Whereupon 
Lord  Elgin  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  Government  to  Sir  Allan 
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llacnab  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  opposition.  The  consequenee  was 
an  application  on  the  part  of  Sir  Allan  Macnab  to  Mr.  Hineks*  old 
colleagues  from  Lower  Canada,  to  join  the  new  Government  This  led 
to  negotiations  which  terminated  in  a  coalition  between  the  Conservative 
party  and  the  section  of  Reformers  which  recognized  Mr.  Hineks  as  their 
leader.  The  party  then  formed  under  the  designation  of  Liberal-Con- 
servatives, and  has  retained  its  identity  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1855  Mr.  Hineks  again  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  countiy, 
and  while  there  was  most  unexpectedly  offered  by  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  appointment  of  Govemor- 
in-Chief  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands.  Having  accepted  the 
appointment  Mr.  Hineks  proceeded  to  Canada,  and  from  there  accom- 
panied by  his  family  to  Barbadoes ;  the  Government  of  which  he  assoined 
in  Janua  y,  1866.  He  remained  at  his  post  for  the  full  term  of  six  yeirs, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Canada  and  England  in  1859. 
Towards  the  end  of  1861  he  was  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
the  Government  of  British  Guiana  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning 
of  1 869,  about  a  year  after  th^  ^Apiration  of  the  usual  term  of  a  colonial 
government,  when  he  was  created  a  E.C.M.G.  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  having  previously  been  created  a 
C.B.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Betuming  to 
England  early  in  that  year,  and  having  attained  the  age  of  61  years,  he 
obtained  the  grant  of  a  Colonial  Governor's  pension  on  retiring  from  the 
Imperial  service. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1869,  he  was  offered  bj 
Sir  John  \.  Macdonald  his  old  office  of  Finance  Minister,  which  had 
just  been  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Rose,  who  was  abontto 
take  up  his  residence  in  London  as  a  partner  in  a  commercial  house.  This 
offer  he  accepted,  and  was  a  few  weeks  afterwards  elected  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  for  which  county  he  had  been  elected 
fifteen  years  previously,  having  had  a  double  return  for  that  county  and 
Oxford. 

After  joining  the  Government,  Sur  Francis  Hineks  engaged  actively 
both  in  departmental  and  political  work  during  the  ensuing  three  years, 
^ut  when  the  Parliament  was  about  to  expire  in  1872,  he  intimated  to 
the  leader  of  the  Government  his  fixed  determination  to  retire  firom  poblic 
life.  He  was  induced  so  far  to  modify  this  determination  as  to  postpone 
its  execution  until  after  the  elections,  and  it  was  not  until  Febnisiy« 
1873,  that  he  carried  it  into  effect.  Having  been  elected  withont  his 
knowledge  or  consent  for  Vancouver  or  British  Columbia,  he  retained  his 
seat  during  the  ensuing  session,  giving  an  independent  support  to  hi» 
old  colleagues,  and  explaining  that  his  retirement  from  the  Govemtneot 
was  not  caused  by  any  difference  on  public  questions. 

A  change  of  Government  having  taken  place  some  months  later  in  ^ 
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utumn  of  1873,  Sir  Francis  Hincks  did  not  seek  re-election,  and  has  now 
Dtirely  withdrawn  from  puhlio  life.  'On  leaving  the  Government  he 
ccepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Montreal  City  Bank,  which  having 
een  subsequently  amalgamated  with  the  Boyal  Canadian,  is  now  the 
loDsolidated  Bank  of  Canada. 

Sir  Francis  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  188*2  to  Martha  Anne,  second 
au^ter  of  the  late  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Ligoniel,  near  Belfast, 
ho  died  at  Montreal,  May  8,  1874;  second,  in  June,  1875,  to  Emily 
iOOisa,  relict  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Sullivan. 


A   MADRIGAL. 

A  BEE  went  oat  one  sommer's  day — 

(The  bine  com-oockle  was  waving.) 
It  gathered  the  honey  from  flowers  so  gay, 

(The  blue  corn-cockle  was  waving.) 
The  pretty  blue  flower  then  hang  ita  head, 

(The  bee  went  home  in  the  gloaming.) 
"  WiU  nobody  gather  my  sweetness  ?  "  it  said. 

(The  bee  went  home  in  the  gloaming.) 

The  blue  corn-cockle  then  closed  its  eyes — 

(The  wind  was  famtly  moaning.) 
It  opened  them  soon  with  a  glad  sarprise, 

(The  wind  was  faintly  moaning.) 
Its  palses  beat  with  a  rapture  new, 

(The  bee  was  away  on  its  roaming.) 
For  it  bore  on  its  bosom  the  fresh'ning  dew, 

(The  bee  was  away  on  its  roaming.) 

The  blue  corn-cockle  then  sank  to  rest— 

(The  bee  in  its  hive  was  sleeping.) 
The  dew  of  Heaven  sofl^osed  its  breast. 

(The  bee  in  its  hive  was  sleeping.) 
None  other  I  see  of  so  dainty  a  hue, 

(The  bee  came  back  in  the  morning.) 
So  I'll  rifle  thy  honey — then — sweetheart,  adiea! 

(The  bee  came  by  in  the  morning.) 

£.  Owens  Blaokburnb, 
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"FAST    PEIENDS." 

Bt  F.  W.  Cuebet, 
Author  or  ^'Hbr  Gtood  Namb,"  ''Agaihst  All  Odds/'  Ac 


CHAPTER  L 

Natvbe  made  Ladj  Charles  Mydle- 
ton  a  bandsome  woman,  but  Art 
perfected  her  charma  so  that  she 
looked  very  beautiful.  Nature 
gave  her  fair  hair,  which  Art  made 
to  shine  with  a  golden  lustre  that 
dazzled  men's  vision.  Nature  gave 
her  two  expressive  brown  eyes,  and 
Art  pencilled  over  them  exquisitely 
shaded  brown  brows.  Nature  made 
her  skin  soft  and  fair,  but  to  Art 
she  owed  it  that  her  cheeks  were 
of  a  lovely  pink,  and  as  prettily 
graduated  in  tint  as  the  petals  of  a 
rose.  Nature  gave  her  good  fea- 
tures, and  a  fine  outline  of  face ; 
for  these  Lady  Charles  did  not  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Art,  no  doubt 
because  she  felt  they  were  inca- 
pable  of  improvement.  Finally, 
Nature  bestowed  on  her  a  beautiful 
figure,  while  her  husband  enabled 
her  to  supply  herself  to  her  heart's 
content  with  most  becoming  and 
fashionable  clothes. 

Possessed  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  with  Art  and  Nature  playing 
into  each  other's  hands  for  her 
advantage,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Lady  Charles  Mydleton's  career, 
after  her  marriage  had  been  a  peril- 
ously successful  one.  Before  that 
important  event,  however,  she  had 
not  been  quite  so  fortunate.  She 
had  been    brought   up  "absurdly 


strictly,"  the  world  said,  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly religious  mother  who,  bad 
she  ever  allowed  herself  any  lati^de 
in  the  matter  of  Biblical  criticitm, 
could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  fixed  scrip- 
ture rules  for  the  guidance  of 
mothersi  who,  having  ckughters  to 
marry,  find  it  hard  to  ohoose 
between  a  moneyed  black-sheep, 
and  an  impecunious  pretender  witii 
fleece  of  spotless  white.  When  the 
time  came  for  her  to  decide  the 
knotty  point  herself,  she  aligned 
that  as  in.  men  were  but  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  the  colour  of  the 
fleece  did  not  signify  much.  The 
result  of  which  piece  of  reasoning 
was  that  before  her  -daughtw  had 
completed  ber  seventeenth  year, 
she  was  the  wife  of  as  black  a  sheep 
as  society  would  tolerate. 

Before  Lady  Charles's  motberliad 
time  to  appreciate  the  conseqoenoes 
of  this  marriage,  a  cold  caught  in 
attending  some  night  services  con- 
ducted by  an  Evangelical  missioner 
carried  her  off.  Into  the  subject  of 
those  consequences  we  have  no 
desire  to  enter,  they  have  little  to 
do  with  our  story,  and  we  prefer  to 
think  with  the  charitable  that  mudi 
should  be  forgiven  to  a  beaatifol 
woman  who  never  knew  a  mother's 
wise  tenderness,  and  suddenly  found 
herself  condemned  to  live  in,  and 
receive  the  flatteries  of  corrupt^  if 
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&8hionable  Boeiety,  without  the  love 
or  lopport  of  her  husband. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
ezaetlj  with  what  feelings  Lady 
Cbirles  met  her  matrimonial  fate. 
8be  certainly  made  no  resistance  to 
her  mother's  will — she  had  never 
been  allowed  to  think  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  yet  those  who  knew  her 
»i(i  she  was  quite  clever  enough  to 
understand  and  appreciate  her 
parent's  character.  It  was  whis- 
pered too,  that  she  had  another 
loitor,  amiable,  well-born  and  good, 
vho  would  have  been  eminently 
agreeable  to  her  if  he  had  but  been 
rich  enoogh  to  satisfy  her  mother. 
She  had  never  read  a  novel  however, 
knew  nothing  of  romantic  resistance 
to  arrangements  displeasing  to  the 
iKtft,  and  took  with  resignation,  if 
sok  with  gratitude,  the  husband  her 
I  Bother  gave  her.  Perhaps  she  tried 
to  feel  some  regard  for  him ;  perhaps 
ilk  did  not.  One  thing  only  is 
;ierttm  that  when  on  a  cold  Decem- 
-Hr  morning  she  stood  so  youngs 
£|ile,  and  sad-looking  at  the  altar  of 
JR.  George's  Church,  Hanover- 
ilfiare,  and  swore  to  •*  love,  honour, 
i«dobey"  Lord  Charles  Mydleton, 
,Mt  of  the  men  who  looked  on  at 
f  tfcit  they  inwardly  called  a  cruel 
(Herifice,  Velt  that  the  last  of  the 
fibee  vows  was  the  only  one  that 
f*«iiWbekept. 

Besides  two  places  in  England, 
wi  Charles  had  some  Irish  pro- 
,f«rty  that  he  valued  highly  for  the 
^oti  it  afforded  him.  But  for  his 
Wmon-fishing,  hunting,  woodcock 
Jl^lKiipe-shooting,  Glenmore,  his 
■■  Fettj  shooting  lodge  in  the  south- 
:  ^Ht,  would  not  have  seen  him  from 

l'  2!i-^*^^  **  ®^^  *^  **^®  other.  His 
|*#«li  pkces  were  neither  of 
?  W°  ^  ^^^  hunting  countries; 
i  ^J^lenmore  was  the  centre  of  a 
j.  yy^t  where  good  foxes,  and  good 
¥'^m  made  good  sport  common 
^^^*   to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 


Stettjore,  accordingly,  Lord 


L 


and  Lady  Charles  Mydleton  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  twice  every 
year — in  the  Easter  holidays  for  the 
salmon-fishing,  and  in  the  middle  of 
October  to  prepare  for  the  longer 
campaign  against  the  foxes  and 
long-bills.  Not  fancying  the 
society  of  their  Irish  neighbours, 
they  kept  their  house  as  much  as 
possible  filled  with  guests  from  a 
distance,  one  party  succeeding 
another  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion. Lord  Charles  had  his  friends. 
Lady  Charles  hers;  and  so  they 
rarely  quarrelled  on  that  subject. 

Five  years  after  her  marriage, 
while  she  was  still  in  the  full  fiower 
of  her  beauty.  Lady  Charles  found 
herself  unusually  lonely  at  Olenmore. 
She  had  been  unlucky  with  the 
people  she  had  asked  to  her  house. 
Some  were  ill;  others  expected 
friends  of  their  own  and  could  not 
leave  home.  Some,  she  suspected, 
were  avoiding  her  purposely. 

•*  I  think,  Charles,**  she  said  to  her 
husband  one  evening  as  she  sat  at 
her  writing-table  with    a  pile  of 

gretty,  monogrammed  paper  before 
er,  "  I  shall  ask  quite  a  different 
sort  of  party  this  time.  Have  you 
asked  any  one  besides " 

•*  Only  young  St.  Clair,  as  I  told 
you ;  but  ask  whom  you  like.  You 
couldn't  get  together  a  much  duller 
set  of  people  than  we've  had  lately. 
That  bore  Conington  nearly  drove 
me  out  of  the  house." 

'*  I'm  going  to  ask  the  Shermans, 
the  Pelters,  and  my  cousin  Dolly 
Heatherton " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
bring  a  wretched  little  girl  like 
Dolly  Heatherton  here  for — ^to 
meet  the  Shermans  and  Pelters,  of  all 
people  ?"  asked  Lord  Charles  with  a 
frown. 

"I  haven't  seen  Dolly  for  a  long 
time — and  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that 
she  and  Lord  St.  Clair  are  rather 
friends,"  replied  Lady  Charles, 
hesitatingly. 

**  Oh,  matchmaking  are  you  ?  I 
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should  have  thought  you  knew  bet- 
ter than  that.'* 

"  I  ought  to  know  better,"  said 
Lady  Charles,  while  her  colour  rose, 
**  but  I  try  to  forget  some  of  my 
experiences." 

Her  husband  only  smiled  at  this 
remark. 

'*  1*11  mount  the  Shermans,  but 
the  Pelters  must  send  their  horses 
to  Kildum  as  they  did  la9t  winter. 
I  promised  St.  Clair  my  spare  stab- 
ling:." He  continued  reflectively, 
**  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  that  story 
of  the  origin  of  Pelter*s  money  is 
true.  They  say  his  father  had  a 
share  in  a  West-end  usury  business, 
I  shouldn^t  be  a  bh;  surprised  if  it 
were  true.  Pelter's  a  snob,  but  hi^ 
wife  is  capital  fun." 

"  Will  you  give  Dolly  a  mount  P  " 
asked  Lady  Charles,  thinking  her 
husband  was  in  a  good  humour. 
*'  I  know  she  rides  well." 

'*  Bides  a  rocking-horse  well,  per- 
haps. No.  Certainly  not.  I've  no 
horses  for  her  to  knock  about  and 
break  her  neck  with.  Give  her 
one  of  yours  if  you  like." 

"  So  1  would,  but  Merry  Andrew 
is  laid  up,  and  Corsair  has  such 
a  bad  temper  —  especially  with 
strangers. 

^'  And  yet  you  and  he  get  on  well 
together.  Strange,  isn't  it  ?"  asked 
Lord  Charles,  in  an  unpleasant 
manner. 

*'I  think  you  are  trying  to  be 
strangely  disagreeable  to-night/' 
said  his  wife,  with  flashing  eyes, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  see, 
for  she  had  her  back  to  him. 
"Whatever  I  am,  you  have  made 
me.  Do  you  think  I  am  happy  ?  " 
she  asked,  turning  sharply  round  on 
him.  **  Do  I  look  happy  ?  Speak, 
and  live  like  a  happy  woman !  Are 
your  friends  and  the  men  and 
women  who  come  to  our  house  the 
people  to  make  me  happier,  or 
people  I  would  care  to  see  if  I 
could  get  better  company  ?  " 

"You  had  better  not  speak   to 


me  like  this  again — do  you  hear, 
Elinor  ?  "  he  said,  quietly,  without 
a  tremor  in  his  voice.  The  only 
thing  that  betrayed  any  emotion 
was,  perhaps,  the  even  monotony 
with  whicn  he  spoke;  bat  the 
emotion  was  no  tender  one.  He 
was  controlling  himself. 

"  I  know,"  she  replied,  submis* 
sively,  "  it  is  worse  than  folly.  I 
will  try  not  to  think  ....  as 
I  must  live  on  the  same  life.  Ob ! 
when  will  it  be  over?  I  wish  I 
were  dead  .  .  ."  And  she  sat 
down  on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  as 
her  husband  left  the  room,  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

CHAPTER  IL 

A  WEEK  or  so  later,  Lady  Charles 
Mydieton  sat  in  her  drawing-room 
awaitiufi^  the  arrival  of  her  cousin, 
Dolly  Heatherton.  The  Shermans 
had  come  the  day  before,  with 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Pelter,  but  Lord 
St.  Clair  was  not  expected  till  the 
next  afternoon. 

Lady  Charles  was  in  an  onosuil 
state  of  expectation.  .  She  had 
scarcely  seen  Dolly  since  she  was 
quite  a  child,  and  the  heart- 
strings of  the  fashionable  woman 
were  tightened  when  she  reflected 
on  the  reason  of  this.  ^'  My  house 
and  my  society  are  not  oonsid^^d 
fit  for  her,"  she  thought  bitterly; 
''and  rightly  so."  But  all  the 
same  the  feeling  that  she  was 
shunned  by  those  she  could  have 
loved  and  honoured  wounded  h^ 
terribly  in  her  good  moments.  At 
other  times — for  it  would  be  uadess 
to  deny  that  she  had  many  bad 
moments*— she  hardened  her  heart, 
and  said  that  people  spoke  evil  of  her 
friends  and  associates  firom  envy  of 
their  sparkling  qualities ;  and  that 
the  censorious  were  good  only 
because  they  were  timid,  and  p^ 
ferred  the  pleasure  of  harsh  mti- 
cism  to  the  excitements  and  risks 
of  being  criticised.    What  right  had 
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I  world  that  bad  ne?er  befriended 
ler,  and  ia  which  there  bad  not 
)een  found  one  heart  true,  or  brave 
!Dough  to  warn  her  of  the  fate 
)efore  ber,if  she  obeyed  her  mother, 
kben  ordered  to  take  Lord  Charles 
dydleton  for  her  husband — what 
msiness  had  such  a  selfisb,  heartless 
rorld  to  note  everything  she  did 
miss — ay,  and  invent  so  many 
alse  tales  and  name  her  as  their 
leroine?  When  she  had  tried  to 
escue  Young  Harry  Sherwood 
rom  the  clutches  of  her  husband  s 
iBter,  Lady  Lacklftuds — all  because 
he  boy  had  confided  to  her  the 
tory  of  his  love  for  an  old  Rector's 
iretty  daughter  at  home — what  had 
lot  people  said  ?  Worse  than  all, 
rliat  had  not  Mrs.  Sherwood  her- 
elf  said  ?  And  yet  she  had  only 
lesired  to  bold  out  a  helping  hand 
0  the  weak  young  guardsman; 
lat  the  effort  cost  her  dear  she 
bund,  thanks  principally  to  Lady 
jacklands,  her  amiable  sister-in- 
iw.  Lady  Charles  Mydleton  was 
ertainly  no  pattern  of  a  good 
roman,  but  she  was  no  worse  than 
oany  Babylonian  paragons  who 
leld  op  their  hands  at  her  reckless- 
t^s,  her  foUy,  and  extravagance. 
}he  was  less  cautious,  and  very^ 
«ry  much  more  unhappy. 
And  so  it  was  that  gradually  she 
fitbdrew  herself  from  society  that 
night  have  improved  her — for  the 
lypocrites  who  delighted  in  blacken- 
ng  her  reputation,  set  her  against 
lie  good  neople  whose  spokeswomen 
bey  professed  themselves  to  he. 
Dhe  people  she  asked  to  her  house 
fere  the  people  who  would  come — 
ast  men  and  women,  from  whom  in 
ier  best  moments  she  would  have 
ihnmk— but  who  made  life  tolerable 
or  her  in  saving  her  from  a  iSte-^ 
iie  with  her  husband.  But  at  last 
tome  reminiscences  of  early  days 
)egan  to  stir  her  mind.  Gentler 
thoughts  and  tenderer  longings 
noved  her  heart,  and  she  wished 
or  the  society  of  a  young  girl,  of 


whom  even  the  world,  she  knew, 
had  nothing  evil  to  say.  Dolly 
Heatherton  was  frank  and  honesty 
pretty  and  unaffected,  and  the 
worst  the  fast  people  could  say  of 
her  was,  that  she  was  out  of  place 
in  their  gay  company. 

Lady  Charles,  accordingly,  after 
long  hesitation,  made  up  her  mind 
to  invite  Dolly  to  Glenmore.  In 
Ireland  she  would  have  less  of 
Lord  Charles*  society  than  if  she 
were  to  stay  with  them  at  either  of 
their  English  country  houses.  The 
woodcock  and  hounds  were  good 
friends  to  Lady  Charles,  in  keeping 
her  husband  out  of  doors  irom 
week's  end  to  week's  end. 

The  reason  Lady  Charles  hesi- 
tated so  long  about  asking  Dolly 
was  that  she  dreaded  a  refusal. 
She  had  been  wounded  so  often, 
and  smarted  so  sorely  for  her 
offences,  that  she  dreaded  exposing 
herself  to  a  fresh  rebuff,  even  for 
the  chance  of  procuring  herself  a 
pleasure.  But  at  last  she  gained 
the  necessarv  courage  and  wrote  to 
Dolly's  mother.  The  letter  was  a 
simple  one  without  a  superfluous 
word,  and  said  how  glad  she  would 
be  to  see  Dolly  of  whom  she  so  often 
heard. 

As  she  shrewdly  guessed,  Dolly's 
mother  was  in  no  hurry  to  accept 
the  invitation.  Her  brother,  how- 
ever, was  in  Harry  Sherwood's 
regiment,  and  said  a  good  word  for 
his  kinswoman.  And  Dolly  wished 
so  much  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  the 
journey  would  not  be  terrible,  for 
her  brother  would  go  with  her, 
having  friends  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country. 

And  so  Lady  Charle?,  to  her 
surprise  and  gratification,  learnt  that 
her  invitation  was  accepted.  And  as 
she  sat  alone  in  her  drawing-room, 
awaiting  Dolly's  arrival,  she  looked 
up  every  moment  from  her  book, 
fancying  she  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels.  At  last,  however,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  mistake.    The 
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carriage  drove  quickly  up  to  tbe 
door,  and  in  a  few  moments  Dolly 
was  warming  herself  at  tbe  drawing- 
room  fire. 

Dolly's  was  a  charming  face,  like 
that  of  a  pretty  boy,  fresh  and 
ingenuous.  She  had  nice  large 
brown  eyes,  that  whether  they  were 
merry  or  sad,  were  always  soft  and 
true.  Her  brown  hair  curled 
thickly  all  over  her  forehead,  for 
only  a  year  before  Dolly's  life  had 
been  in  danger  from  fever,  and  her 
pretty  locks  had  all  fallen  before 
the  scissors.  Her  skin  was  of  a 
creamy  tint,  and  her  cheeks  rosy. 
But  with  such  eyes,  and  such  a 
round  boyish  face,  she  would  have 
been  pretty  even  had  her  features 
been  plain,  which  they  were  not. 

"  How  nice  your  curls  are, 
Dolly,'*  said  Lady  Charles,  brushing 
them  back  gently  from  the  girl's 
forehead  with  her  hand.  "Tou 
ought  to  keep  your  hair  short." 

"  Oh,  no.  Mother  says  I  look 
too  like  a  boy." 

"Yes,  but  there  are  boys  and 
boys,  you  look  like  a  delightfiil  boy, 
Dolly,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
you  here.  Do  you  know  who  is 
coming  here  to-mprrow  ?  Lord  St. 
Clair — are  you  glad  ?  " 

Dolly  blushed  and  smiled,  and  her 
brown  eyes  glistened,  but  Lord 
Charles  coming  into  the  room 
prevented  her  from  replying  to  her 
cousin's  question. 

"How  d'ye  do?"  asked  Lord 
Charles  carelessly,  scarcely  touching 
her  hand.  "  Had  a  good  passage — 
tired  I  suppose.  You'll  find  this 
place  very  (hill." 

Dolly  was  frightened,  Lord 
Charles  was  a  sort  of  ogre  in  her 
imagination.  She  always  saw 
people  shake  their  heads  and 
whisper  ominously  when  his  name 
was  mentioned.  It  seemed  hard  to 
think  he  was  really  the  husband  of 
her  cousin  Elinor — Elinor  was  so 
graceful  and  dignified,  and  there  was 
something  sad  and  touching  in  the 


expression  of  her  dark  eyes  that  con- 
trasted so  strangely  with  her  fair 
complexion  and  golden  hair.  And, 
strange  to  say,  now  Dolly  thought  of 
it,  she  remembered  she  had  seen 
people  shake  their  heads,  and  whisper 
too,  when  they  spoke  of  Elinor— hot 
of  course  that  was  because  she  made 
them  think  of  Lord  Charles.  No 
one  could  ever  shake  their  head  at 
Elinor — she  had  such  a  charm  and 
looked  so  good  and  beautiful 

"  Get  some  tea,  Nelly,  I  want 
some  tea,"  said  Lord  Charles, 
subsiding  into  an  armchair  and  all 
but  turning  his  back  upon  Dolly. 

Before  dinner  Dolly  met  Lord  and 
Lady  Sherman.     She  had  nefer  seea 
them  before,  and,  to  say  the  trutb| 
after  she  had  been  introduced  ta' 
them,  it  seemed  a  little  as  if  thef 
had  even  yet  not  seen  her.    Lady 
Sherman  was  a  handsome  woi 
with  abrupt,  downright  mannei 
but  people  who  knew  her  well 
aha  was  none  the  more  to  be 
on  this  account.     She  was  as 
as  Lady  Charles  was  fair,  and 
her  hair  short  in  front,  and  wore 
brushed  ,  down   over  her  forehei 
This  gave  her  dark  eyes  a  wonded 
shade  and  depth,  but  it  had  nothi 
of  the  softness  of  Dolly's  nati 
curly  fringe. 

"  Do  you  hunt?  "  she  asked 
denly,  of  Dolly,  eyeing  her 
head  to  foot. 

**I  have  hunted  with 
pretty  often,"  replied  Dolly, " 
never  with  fox-hounds." 

"  Harriers !  "  echoed  Lady 
man,  contemptuonsly. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  hunt  at  all  than  to  hunt  wil 
harriers,"  said  Mrs.  Pelter,  wl 
opinions  appeared  always  to  coini 
with  Lady  Sherman's,  when 
did  not  even  go  beyond  them. 

Mrs.  Pelter  was  younger,  but 
80  good-looking  as  Lady  She 
but  tried  io  bdieve  that  in  all 
respects  the  resemblance  betw«* 
them  waa  striking.    Lady  Sb«ii«» 
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abrupt,  Mrs.  Pelter  was  rough. 
r  Sherman  never  was  civil  to 
en,  Mrs.  Pelter  was  rude  to 
I.  Ladj  Sherman  said  many 
rs  she  ought  not,  because  she 
somewhat  coarse  by  nature; 
Pelter  made  the  same  sort  of 
irks,  but  awkwardly,  because 
md  not  so  much  natural  courage 
rontery,  some  people  would  call 
In  short,  Mrs.  Pelter  was  an 
g:erated  copy  of  a  bad  subject, 
she  not  married  a  rich  husband, 
been  seized  with  a  desire  to 
a  by  her  "  fastness  '*  a  notice 
tj  could  not  grant  on  any  other 
}Dal  grounds,  she  might  have 
the  quiet  common-place  woman 
re  had  evidently  intended  her 


CHAPTER  III. 

¥as  a  bright,  sunshiny  Novem- 
morning.  The  leaves,  which 
year  had  clung  unusually  long 
leir  branches,  were  shaken  dowii 
uck  showers  of  gold  by  the  light 
^f  and  the  road,  along  which 
1  Charles  Mydleton's  brake  was 
(Uj  rolling,  was  so  strewn  with 
«  already  fallen  that  the  horses' 
struck  the  ground  almost  in- 
ibly. 

A  perfect  hunting  morning 
,**  said  Lord  St.  Ckir,  with  a 
ice  in  Dolly's  direction.  He  had 
ted  to  sit  opposite  her,  but  a 
ter  obvious  stratagem  of  Lady 
rman's  had  defeated  bis  inten- 
1.  Bat  though  he  was  at  the 
liest  end  of  the  brake  from  her, 
K)uld  not  help  bending  forward 
ry  now  and  then  to  look  at  her. 

>  was  BO  especially  nice  this 
fning;  her  cheeks  were  so  rosy, 
i  her  soft,  large  brown  eyes  so 

of  life  and  pleasure.  Lady 
^mau  was  a  handsome  woman,  no 
ibt,  a  very  handsome  woman,  but 

>  waa  no  longer  eighteen,  and, 
ttehow  or  other,  there  was  some- 
^  in  Dolly's    fiu5e  that  Lady 


Sherman  never  had,  and  never  would 
have,  if  she  lived  to  be  a  hundred — 
a  sweet,  honest  expression,  the  very 
reflex  of  a  pure  spirit.  And  then 
young  St.  Clair  thought  Dolly  was 
just  the  sort  of  woman  he  would 
like  his  wife  to  be.  But  what  right 
had  he,  who  had  been  so  wild  and 
reckless,  to  think  himself  capable 
of  taking  care  of  that  dear  little 
girl?  So  far  he  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  taking  care  of  himself, 
and  had  not  done  it  over  well.  But, 
still,  something  within  him  whis- 
pered that,  after  all,  he  was  not 
really  so  unfitted  for  quiet,  domestic 
happiness — that  was  to  say,  not  too 
quiet,  only  quiet  in  the  sense  of 
being  free  from  evil.  Aftekr  all,  he 
was  very  young  still,  and  the  matter 
did  not  press  for  immediate  settle- 
ment, so  he  concluded  his  reflections 
by  wondering  whether  Dolly  was  a 
good  rider. 

Lady  Charles  was  not  of  the  party. 
An  alleged  headache  had  served  her 
as  an  excuse  for  mounting  Dolly  on 
Corsair.  She  had  some  scruples 
about  the  matter^  but  St.  Clair  had 
urged  her  so  strongly  to  let  Dolly 
have  a  hunt,  that  she  yielded  in  the 
end.  The  truth  was,  she  had  seen 
the  growing  jealously  of  two  of  her 
guests  manifesting  itself  against 
Dolly,  and  she  was  afraid  they  might 
lead  the  girl  into  danger  if  they 
set  themselves,  as  they  most  likely 
would,  to  ride  against  her. 

'*  Dolly,*'  she  had  whispered  to 
the  girl  before  they  set  out,  "  pro- 
mise me  one  thing — you  won't  ride 
at  either  Lady  Sherman  or  Mrs. 
Pelter." 

Dolly  opened  her  eyes. 

'*Ride  at  them,  Elinor?  What 
do  you  mean." 

**  Nothing,  dear.  Go  and  enjoy 
yourself,  and  do  be  careful.  What 
should  I  say  to  your  mother  if  you 
were  hurt  ?  "  Lady  Charles  had  no 
time  to  explain  herself  further,  for 
her  husband  was  fussing  loudly  in 
the  hall. 
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"Wbat  are  you  going  to  ride, 
Miss  HeathertoQ  ?  "  asked  Lady 
ShermaD.  She  had  Dot  appeared  at 
breakfast,  or  she  would  have  known. 

"Corsair,"  replied  Dolly,  won- 
dering for  an  instant  why  Lady 
Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pelter  always 
looked  at  her  in  such  a  doubtful 
way  when  they  spoke  to  her. 

**  H'm.  I  hope  you  ride  well," 
was  Lady  Sherman's  reassuring 
reply. 

''  I  should  strongly  recommend 
you  to  hunt  from  this  carriage  if 
you  don't,"  added  Mrs.  Pelter, 
going  a  little  beyond  her  model,  as 
wns  her  wont. 

Now,  be  a  Noyember  morning 
ever  so  sunny,  there  is  a  sharp 
frosty  feeling  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
cold  one  is  not  so  brave  as  when 
one  is  warm.  Driving  to  covert,  a 
shadow  of  nervousness  may  cross 
the  mind  of  a  man  for  a  moment — 
especially  if  he  be  driving  a  fresh 
horse  in  a  high  dog-cart,  and  the 
road  have  sharp  turns^ — but  once 
he  feels  his  hunter  under  him,  all 
such  base  feelings  fly  away.  Dolly 
was  not  driving  in  a  high  dog-cart, 
it  is  true,  but  she  was  cold,  and 
from  Lady  Sherman's  expression  of 
countenance,  the  Corsair  suddenly 
became  a  formidable  idea,  and  a 
little  vision  of  herself  lying  in  a 
deep  ditch  with  a  grey  horse  a-top 
of  ner  made  her  shiver,  as  she 
looked  at  her  friend  St.  Clair.  But 
he  only  smiled  as  he  told  her  not 
to  mind  what  Lady  Sherman  was 
saying,  for  Corsair  was  as  good 
a  mount  as  she  would  ever  have  in 
her  life. 

Arrived  at  the  meet,  Dolly's  face 
became  all  pleasure  again.  The  red 
coats,  the  strong  wiry  Irish  hunters, 
the  splendid  pack  standing  in  the 
sunshine  against  a  background  of 
shining  laurel,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  famed  Corsair,  led  round  and 
round  by  a  fat  groom,  and  looking 
the  picture  of  condition — all  made 
her  spirits  rise  with  keen   enjoy- 


ment. Lord  St.  Clair  was  coming 
to  mount  her,  but  an  imperiooB  caU 
from  Mrs.  Pelter  carried  him  off  ia 
another  direction,  and  meanwhile 
the  groom  became  her  squire. 

"  Why  didn't  you  wait  for  me?" 
asked  St.  Clair,  with  a  look  of 
annoyance.  *'  I  made  as  much  haste 
as  I  .could.  That  fat  fool  nearly 
lifted  you  over  the  other  aide  of  the 
saddle." 

"Oh,  thanks,  I  am  sure  you'd 
have  done  it  much  better,"  laughed 
Dolly. 

"All  right.  Come  along,"  said 
St.  Clair.  "  And  look  here,  Miss 
Heatherton,  keep  close  to  me  and 
I'll  give  you  a  lead.  Not  too  dose, 
you  know,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 
**  Don't  jump  on  me  if  l*m  down." 

Dolly  did  not  require  to  be  toM 
twice  to  follow  her  mend.  In  rain 
Lady  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pelttf 
brought  him  several  times  to  thA 
side,  Dolly  was  always  close  to  hin, 
obeying  his  instructions  to  the 
letter. 

"Dear  me,"  thought  Lady  Sbe^ 
man,  "  I  had  no  idea  she  was  so 
forward." 

The  wood  first  drawn  prowA 
blank,  and  then  the  hounds  moved 
on  to  a  gorse  covert  in  the  middle 
of  a  small  moor  of  heather.  T^ 
time  there  was  no  disappointmenV 
though  the  honnds  had  drawn  rij^; 
through  the  covert,  and  twai^ 
twang^  twang,  from  the  horn  at  ti* 
far  end  had  proclaimed  a  blanl, 
before  good  old  Wild  Rose  put  h*| 
nose  into  a  furzebush  on  the  ^ 
of  the  covert  fence,  and  routed 
out  a  fox  that  went  away  acro» 
the  heather  in  view  of  the  whole 
field. 

To  say  the  truth,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  that  moment  St.  Qait 
forgot  all  about  Dolly,  and  itwj 
only  after  they  had  gone  about  Wf 
a  mile  as  fast  as  they  could  f^ 
that  he  remembered  her.  Ontoj^ 
ing  round  then  he  had  the  ^"^^^ 
tion  of  seeing  Corsair  pullinj  w 
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erf  hard  about  thirty  yards  behind 
[1  bis  wake. 

By  this  time  they  were  well  off 
be  moor,  and  going  over  a  fine 
auk  country.  Lady  Sherman  was 
n  Dolly's  right,  taking  a  lead  from 
be  huntsman,  and  Mrs.  Pelter  was 
Q  the  left,  pounding  along  a  hard 
^adthatranparalleltothelineof  the 
ant.  Towards  the  road  the  hounds 
ere  inclining,  and  they  presently 
rossed  it,  Mrs.  Pelter  being  pullecl 
7  her  horse  into  their  midst  to  the 
1  uttered  rage  of  the  huntsman, 
nd  the  damage  of  a  good  hound. 

The  road  passed,  a  serious  diffi- 
alty  lay  a-head.  The  fox  had 
rossed  a  narrow,  deep   glen  with 

swamp  and  stream  in  its  midst, 
ver  which  there  was  but  one 'pass, 
ride  enough  onlv  for  one  horse  at 

time.  In  single  file,  accordingly, 
he  hunt  had  to  cross  it,  Dolly  as 
aual  trying  to  keep  close  to  her 
ioneer.  Between  them,  however, 
f  rs.  Pelter  shoved  her  horse  at  a 
rot,  covering  poor  Dolly  with  wet 
nd  mud.  By  this  time,  however, 
Krs.  Pelter  was  near  the  end  of  her 
ether.  Her  horse  refused  an  up 
amp  breasting  the  hill, and  she  was 
to  more  seen  in  the  run. 

Lady  Sherman  meanwhile,  had 
;ot  a  little  ahead  of  Dolly  and  Lord 
It.  Clair,  and  was  going  well  along- 
ide  Lord  Charles  Mydleton,  when 
i  loDg,  straggling,  blind  bank  of 
brmidable  height,  loomed  in  front. 
Die  obstacle  was  so  covered  with 
triers  and  furze  that  it  was  hard 
o  goess  its  width,  but  about  one 
hing  there  was  no  doubt,  it  had  a 
iride  grip  on  the  near  side.  With 
i  smile  St.  Clair  saw  Lady  Sherman 
md  Lord  Charles  pull  up  and  ride 
)ff  to  the  right  in  search  of  an 
*asier  place. 

^Rghtening  his  knees  and  harden- 
ing his  heart  St.  Clair  took  the  big 
bank  straight  in  his  line,  leaving  it 
to  Dolly's  discretion  to  follow  him 
or  not.  A  hurrah  from  a  country- 
man rang  through    the  air,    and 


looking  round  St.  Clair  saw  Corsair, 
playing  with  the  light  weight  on  his 
oack,  leave  the  big  bank  lightly 
behind  him. 

The  huntsman's  horse  having 
fallen,  and  Lord  Charles  and  Lady 
Sherman  having  found  that  the 
longer  they  looked  the  worse  the 
fence  seemed  to  grow,  Dolly  and  St. 
Clair  were  now  leading  the  hunt  by 
a  field,  which  position  they  more 
than  maintained  till  the  fox  was 
pulled  down  crossing  a  small  lane. 

St.  Clair  took  the  fox  from  the 
hounds  and  laying  him  across  his 
saddle  Waited  for  one  of  the  hunt 
servants  to  come  up.  Jack,  the 
second  whip  was  the  first  to  appear, 
and  St.  Clair,  having  secured  the 
brush,  walked  over  to  Dolly  and 
fastened  it  to  the  off  side  of  her 
saddle. 

"By  Jove,  you  deserve  it  for 
having  ridden  that  big  bank  so 
well,"  he  said,  his  youthful  face 
glowing  with  enthusiasm ;  *'  you've 
cut  the  other  two  ladies  down 
pretty  considerablv,  though  you 
have  only  hunted  with  harriers. 
I  hope  you'll  have  many  another 
good  fox-hunt,  and  always  ride 
them  as  well." 

"  If  I  always  had  some  one  to 
show  roe  the  way  as  well  as  you've 
done,"  said  Dolly,  quivering  with 
pleasure.  "  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
you." 

St.  Clair  felt  rather  queer  as  she 
said  this,  and  muttered  something — 
he  scarcely  knew  what.  At  this 
moment  Lady  Sherman  came  up  at 
a  gallop,  looking  very  black,  and 
just  in  time  to  see  Vanity  and  True- 
man  snarling  over  the  last  bit  of  fur. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  the  brush  on 
Dolly's  saddle,  she  walked  her  horse 
away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lcrd  St.  Clair  had  lost  two  shoes 
in  the  soft  ground  in  the  glen; 
Lord  Charles  had  sprained  his  leg 
slightly,  and  Mrs.  Belter's  hair  had 
come  down,  so  the  Glenmore  party 
decided  not  to  go  on  to  the  after- 
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noon  draw,  wbicb,  moreover,  would 
have  taken  tbem  a  long  distance 
from  home. 

"She  didn't  know  her  danger, 
poor  girl,"  said  Lady  Sherman, 
when  telling  Lady  Charles  the 
events  of  the  day ;  •*  but  I  assure 
yon  it  made  me  miserable  to  see 
her." 

"  I  couldn't  look  at  her,"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Pelter. 

"You  hadn't  much  chance," 
snapped  Lady  Sherman,  closing  the 
coDversation  in  her  ill-humour. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Pelter  and 
Lady  Sherman  tried  the  effect  of 
their  ripe  charms  on  St.  Clair  in 
vain.  His  attention  was  all  given 
to  Dolly,  who  seemed  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight. 

CHAPTEE  tV. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  why 
Lady  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pelter  dis- 
liked Dolly  BO  much,  unless  indeed, 
as  is  most  likely,  they  looked  upon 
all  girls  as  their  natural  enemies. 
'' That  ffirl,*' they  used  to  call  her 
behind  her  b^ck,  and  ridiculed  her 
dress,  and  her  manuers,  winding  up 
by  calling  her  "designing"  and 
"  sly,"  They  could  not  forgive  that 
fox's  brush,  which  in  the  innocence 
of  her  heart  Dolly  had  packed  in  a 
glove-box  and  sent  home  to  her 
mother ;  so  they  made  a  set  against 
her,  and  tried  to  chaff  her  in  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  way ;  bub  they 
soon  found  her  good  humour  proof 
against  annoyance,  if  her  wit  was 
not  always  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Moreover  they  worried  Lord  St. 
Clair  about  her. 

"I've  been  watching  you  all 
dinner  time  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. It  is  so  funny  to  see  you 
with  that  girl,"  said  Lady  Sherman 
to  him  one  evening  ;  "  you  must  be 
very  fond  of  children,  I  think." 

St.  Clair  grew  very  red,  and 
looked  anything  but  pleased. 


"  I  think  she  is  a  very  nice  litde 
girl — and  that's  all." 

"Quite  sure  that*8  all?" 

"Quite  certain,"  he  replied, 
ashamed  of  himself  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  yon  woe 
thinking  of  turning  Benedict  at 
last." 

"  I  am  too  much  frightened." 

"Too  much  frightened  at  other 
men's  wives  to  have  one  of  your 
own — that's  admirable.  I  most  kt 
your  Dolly  know  that." 

"  I  beg  you'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  replied  the  young  man, 
losing  his  temper ;  "  the  remark 
was  due  to  your  cleverness,  not 
mine." 

Lady  Sherman  laughed  gaily  ai 
St.  Clair  retired  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  to  brood  over  her  ill-timed 
remarks.     Instead  of  playing  back- 

fammon  with  Dolly,  as  he  usualk 
id,  he  sat  down  in  a  comer  witk 
Captain  Pelter,  and  talked  horaa- 
racing  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Lady  Charles  had  heard  evefj 
word  of  the  short  conversation,  ana 
it  gave  her  a  pang.  She  defendai 
Dolly  as  well  as  she  could  against 
open  attacks,  but  this  was  the  sort 
of  thing  she  could  not  prevent. 
Besides,  she  asked  herself  with  a 
painful  smile,  how  could  she  qnami 
with  her  two  best  friends?  Dill 
she  not  always  kiss  Lady  Sbermsa 
and  Mrs.  Pelter  especially  affec- 
tionately whenever  they  met,  and 
did  not  they  call  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names,  and  do  many  other 
things  that  society  enjoins  in  eaaea 
of  friendship,  except  indeed  to  love 
each  other  ? 

"  And  these  are  the  people  I  must 
call  my  friends,"  she  sighed.  "  Are 
they  really  better  than  none  ?  Ladj 
Sherman  is  an  open  misehief-mako', 
and  Mrs.  Pelter,  the  moment  she 
leaves  this  house  will  tell  every  ooe^ 
as  she  did  last  year  at  Ascot,  how  I 
am  going  off  in  my  looks.  But 
they  come  to  stay  with  me,  acd 
call  me  '  dearest,'  and  I  suppoae  X 
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nost  be  satisfied.      Only  I  wish 
Dolly  were  safe  at  home  again." 
*  *  *  ♦ 

"  I've  got  such  a  splendid  idea— 
t  will  be  such  fun,  Mary,"  said 
Lady  Sherman  to  Mrs.  Pelter  next 
Doming.  "  I've  settled  it  aJl  with 
four  husband.  This  innocent  Dolly 
s  to  receive  a  proposal." 

"  What  kind  of  a  proposal  ?" 

"The  only  kind  she  would  be 
ikely  to  care  for.*' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
lire.  Pelter,  anxiously. 

*'  Here's  the  rough  copy  of  it — 
lee  if  it  will  do— but  don't  say  any- 
ihing  to  Elinor  about  it — I'll 
nanage  her.  You  remember  that 
iffiur  of  Mr.  Glencarras's — she  has 
khrays  had  the  credit  of  breaking 
that  off.  I'll  prevent  her  from 
laying  anything  disagreeable  by- 
md-by." 

"But  what's  the  use "  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Pelter,  who  felt  a 
scruple  for  once. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  joke.  I  want  to 
Bee  whether  she's  as  innocent  as  she 
looks.  I  don*t  think  she'll  be  taken 
bin  a  hurry." 

"  Couldn't  you " 

"  Very  well.  If  you  don't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  you 
can  leave  it  alone.  I  can  manage 
quite  well  myself." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  I'll  help  you." 

Dolly  spent  most  of  that  day  out 
of  doors  with  the  guns,  and  jgradu- 
allj  there  had  been  some  sort  of 
return  to  cordiality  between  herself 
and  St.  Clair.  But  he  had  no 
doubt  heen  scared,  and  felt  afraid 
of  Dolly.  Since  he  had  been  at 
Glenmore,  certain  things  he  had 
Been  had  rather  put  the  idea  of 
married  life  out  of  his  head  again. 
Not  indeed  that  he  had  an  unkind 
or  unworthy  thought  of  Dolly,  but 
be  could  not  help  doubting  how  she 
would  thrive  if  transplanted  into 
the  uncertain  soil  of  fashionable  Hfe. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  at  about 
six  o'clock,  DoUy  went  upstairs  to 


her  room  to  write  letters  till  dinner 
time,  and  as  she  sat  down  before 
her  table,  her  eyes  rested  on  a  letter 
lying  on  her  blotting-book.  It  was 
addressed  to  "Miss  Heatherton," 
but  the  handwriting  was  strange  to 
her. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows : — 
"  My  dear  Miss  Heatherton, 

^*  1  have  found  it  impossible  to 
enjoy  as  much  of  your  society  as  I 
have  lately  done  without  wishing 
for  more ;  and  I  am  sanguine  that 
the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make 
will  not  be  entirely  distasteful  to 
you.  Although  rather  frightened 
by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  married 
life  of  many  of  my  friends,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  tempt  fortune 
on  my  own  account,  if  I  can  per- 
suade you  to  link  your  future  to 
mine.  If  you  will  do  so,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
make  it  happy.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  remember  that  if  wo  fail 
to  find  the  bliss  we  expect  we  shall 
only  have  met  the  common  fate  of 
nine-tenths  of  mankind. 

"  Yours  devotedly, 

"St.  Claib." 

Before  she  had  read  the  letter 
half  through,  Dolly's  eyes  were 
brimming,  even  though  she  could 
scarcely  believe  their  testimony. 
What  had  she  done  to  deserve  such 
insult,  such  unkindness,  she  asked 
herself  as  she  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  burning  cheeks.  It  was  hard 
to  have  to  think  of  St.  Clair  as  she 
thought  of  him  at  that  moment. 

For  a  time  she  could  only  yield 
to  her  shame  and  humiliation.  Not 
an  idea  of  the  evil  jest  of  which  she 
was  the  victim  entered  her  head  as 
she  thought  sorrowfully  how  she 
had  been  mistaken  in  St.  Clair. 
He  had  always  been  so  kind  to  her ; 
had  taken  her  part  when  Lady 
Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pelter  had  triea 
to  oppress  her,  and  all  in  a  protec- 
ting, brotherly  way,  that  had  won 
her  confidence  completely.     Insen* 
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sibly  bis  friendship  bad  grown  to  be 
a  tbing  sbe  trusted — but  now — she 
would  never  be  able  to  tliink  of 
him  without  a  blush  of  mortifica- 
tion. If  she  were  only  at  home  to 
tell  everything  to  her  mother,  and 
be  loved  and  sympathized  with. 

But  Dolly  was  very  far  from 
home,  and  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  to  act  for  herself. 
St.  Clair's  letter  could  not  be  left 
unnoticed,  however  painful  she 
might  find  it  to  write  an  answer. 
Sbe  did  not  hesitate  long  as  to  what 
she  should  say.  Taking  up  her  pen 
she  wrote  a  few  lines  quickly, 
exactly  as  they  occurred  to  her : — 
*♦  Dear  Lord  8t.  Clair, 

'^  I  cannot  think  what  can  have 
induced  you  to  write  me  such  a 
letter  as  the  one  I  have  just  received 
from  you.  I  am  very  sorry  to  think 
you  could  do  such  a  thing.  If  it  is 
a  joke,  I  can  only  say  it  has  hurt 
me  very,  very  much. 
"  Tours  truly, 

"DoUyHeatherton." 

These  few  lines,  written  in  her 
firm  but  rather  childish  hand,  she 
put  into  an  envelope  and  directed 
to  Lord  St.  Clair.  She  also  rang 
the  bell  for  her  maid,  "G-ive.tbis 
note  to  one  of  the  servants  for  Lord 
St.  Clair,"  she  said,  '*  and  let  him 
have  it  before  dinner." 

The  maid  retired,  rather  a  prey 
to  curiosity,  for  in  the  servants' 
hall  at  G-lenmore  Dolly's  name  had 
more  than  once  been  coupled  with 
that  of  St  Clair.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  St.  Clair  was  puzzling 
his  wits  over  the  unexpected  mis- 
sive, and  utterly  in  vain.  He  dressed 
quickly,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
drawing-room  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Dolly  before  dinner,  but  she  was 
the  very  last  person  to  appear,  so 
there  was  no  possibility  of  any  im- 
mediate explanation.  During  dinner 
they  sat  far  apart,  but  as  she  passed 
him  on  her  way  out  of  the  room 
after  it  was  over,  he  bent  forward  and 
said  quickly  in  a  very  low  voice. 


''  Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  the 
letter  you  speak  of  presently — when 
we  come  into  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

Dolly  looked  up  to  him  reproach- 
fully. He  was  very  pale  and  dis- 
turbed, and  there  was  a  firm  angr)' 
look  in  his  face  that  she  had  never 
seen  before.  She  said  nothing  and 
passed  on. 

"Whatever  he  meant  by  it,  it 
was  not  intended  for  a  joke,"  she 
thought ;  '*  but  if  it  was  earnest,  I 
can  nev6r  forgive  him." 

She  had  no  need  to  go  to  her 
room  for  the  letter.  The  spiteful 
thing  was  in  her  pocket,  and  when 
St.  Glair  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  he  found  an  early  opportunity 
of  getting  it  from  her  without  beisg 
seen.  After  which,  he  left  the 
room,  and  remained  away  for  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

When  he  came  back,  Dolly  won- 
dered at  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  laughing  and  talking 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  espe- 
cially with  Lady  Sherman.  Ue  was 
no  longer  pale — on  the  contrary, 
his  cheeks  were  a  little  fluahed-- 
and  when  Mrs.  Felter  took  up  her 
position  at  the  whist  table  she  sent 
a  very  expressive  glance  of  dismay 
and  wonder  in  Lady  Sherman's 
direction.  Lady  Sherman,  however, 
was  for  once  less  acute  than  her 
disciple,  and  thought  that  DoUj's 
gloom  and  the  young  man's  mirth 
were  signs  of  the  success  of  her 
clever  practical  joke. 

During  the  whole  evening  St. 
Clair  exchanged  not  another  word 
with  Dolly.  He  did  not  even  bid 
her  good  night,  principally  because 
she  contrived  to  slip  out  of  the 
room  before  he  could  do  so.  That 
night  was  not  the  most  peaceful  of 
poor  Dolly*8  life. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  she 
slipped  out  into  the  garden  by  her- 
self. She  had  happily  been  spared 
meeting  St.  Clair  at  breakfast.  He 
had  b^n  late,  so  now  she  might 
avoid  him  till  the  evening,  by  which 
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time  she  hoped  everj  trace  of  her 
trouble  would  be  gone,  eo  far  as 
any  of  its  outward  signs  were  con- 
cerned. 

8be  had  not  been  out  more  than 
hnlf-an-hour  before  she  saw  St. 
Clair  coming  towards  her.  She 
stopped,  uncertain  whecber  to  turn 
back  or  not,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  her  irresolution  to  decide  the 
matter. 

"  I  want  to  spetlk  to  you  for  a 
few  minutes,  Dolly,"  he  said,  gently 
taking  her  hand  which  was  trem- 
bling like  an  aspen.  ''I  am  very 
Borry  you  could  think  for  a  moment 
I  could  be  brute  enough  to  write 
you  or  any  other  woman  such  a 
letter.  It  was  the  nice  ladylike 
composition  of  Lady  Sherman  and 
Mrs.  Pelter — they  saw  I  cared  for 
you,  Dolly,  and  tried  to  put  me  off 
in  that  way,  but  they  haven't  suc- 
ceeded— that  is — if  you — if  you — 
thiuk  you  can  care  for  me.  You  are 
much  too  good  for  me — but,  indeed 
—indeed,  I  think  we  shall  be  very 
happy." 

Poor  Dolly !  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  almost  too  much  for 
her.  What  could  she  say  at  such  a 
crisis — ^wbat  could  she  do  P  Enough 
at  any  rate.  The  big  brown  eyes 
grew  Yery  glistening,  but  they  were 
smiling,  too,  as  well  as  her  rosy 
lip9,  and  surely  a  weak  November 
lUQ  never  beamed  down  upon  two 
happier  mortals  than  Dolly  and  her 
lo?er,  as  tbey  wandered  arm  in  arm 
about  the  garden  for  full  two  hours 
in  the  moat  sublime  forgetfulness  of 
Ail  the  rest  of  the  world. 


"  Tour  first  piece  of  letter-writ- 
ing on  my  behalf  baa  turned  out 
very  well.  Lady  Sherman,"  said  St. 
Clair  that  afternoon ;  "  but  I  hope 
you  will  let  it  be  your  last  attempt 
of  the  kind.  I  am  not  quite  blind 
to  the  motives  that  led  you  to  act 
as  you  did,  and  I  think  hencefor- 
ward the  less  Dolly  and  you  see  of 
each  other  the  better." 

Lady  Charles,  unhappily  for  her- 
self, was  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
to  her  guest  as  plainly  as  she  could 
have  wished.  Lady  Sherman  was 
a  terrible  mauvaiie  langue,  and  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  make 
an  open  enemy  of  her,  as  Mrs. 
Palter  did  by  making  a  cringing 
apology  for  her  share  in  the  trans- 
action. But  Lady  Sherman  was 
punished  all  the  same.  The  story 
against  her  was  too  good  not 
to  become  pretty  widely  known, 
and  the  chaff  she  encountered 
on  the  subject  tried  her  tem- 
per to  the  very  utmost.  Her 
invariable  reply  to  attacks  on  the 
subject  is  a  sneering  remark  to  the 
effect  that  Dolly  at  all  events  lost 
nothing  by  the  joke,  for  that  with- 
out it  she  might  have  waited  many 
a  long  day  before  becoming  Lady 
St.  Clair. 

Lady  Charles  and  Lady  Sherman 
are  no  longer  such  allies  as  of  yore. 
The  world  is  still  hard  on  the  for- 
mer woman  ;  but  at ,  any  rate,  two 
people,  Dolly  and  her  husband,  give 
her  a  good  word,  and  say  that  what- 
ever her  faults,  her  chances  have 
been  very  small,  and  that  she  has  a 
very  different  heart  from  many  ef 
her  "fast  friends." 
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STUDIES  IN  SCOTTISH  LITEEATUEE. 

No.  V. 

THE    SONGSTEESSES. 


It  is  only  recently  that  the  songs 
of  women  have  been  regarded  as 
a  separate  study.  The  smallness  of 
their  number,  and  their  conceal- 
ment of  authorship,  and  anonymous 
publication  in  obscure  periodicals, 
have  perhaps  added  to  this  neglect. 
Woman  has  not,  it  is  true,  been 
visited  with  the  grander  inspira- 
tions of  the  muse,  nor  by  those 
thoughts  which  thrill  as  with  elec- 
tricity the  hearts  of  the  nation; 
but  her  grace,  her  tenderness, 
her  sensibility,  are  of  no  such 
mean  value  as  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. The  genius  that  is  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the 
softer  frame  has  long  been  elevated 
into  a  separate  literature  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  although  her  songs  have 
not  visibly  changed  the  character 
of  the  nation,  they  have  toned  the 
vulgar  effusions  and  elevated  the 
natural  song  of  the  land,  as  her 
presence  checks  coarseness,  and 
her  voice  chastens  harsh  thoughts. 
We  now  bask  in  the  light  that 
shines  from  the  warm  eyes  of 
brilliant  women.  We  now  tread 
among  flowers  of  the  sweetest  fra- 
grance and  most  charming  beauty, 
which  for  many  long  years  have 
suffused  fine  feelings  and  tender 
sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  stem 
Scotchmen.  Melodious  refrains 
and  most  pleasing  verse  now  ring 
in  our  ears ;  around  our  memory  there 
cluster  sunny  songstresses,  whose 
music — like  the  blackbird's  song — 


is  none  the  less  delightful  althoogii 
it  is  always  conning  over  and  oto" 
the  same  notes.  Soft  and  low  the 
music  falls,  gentle  and  sweet  as  the 
chaffinch's  melody  in  the  copse, 
soothing  as  the  dreamy  noise  of 
the  rumbling  waterfall.  The  melody 
is  from  the  heart,  and  so  stmght- 
way  it  touches  ours ;  its  lilt  fills  us 
with  pensive  fancies,  and  the  pic- 
tures which  a  woman's  voice  and 
a  woman's  words  create,  flit  before 
us  as  in  a  vision  of  fairyland.  The 
natural  gracefulness  of  thou^t» 
the  unsought  beauty  of  their  natiYe 
language,  which  makes  their  lyric 
verse  move  divinely,  are  chara^ 
teristics  of  their  songs.  Around 
the  simple  story  of  the  everyday 
life,  a  woman's  fancy  weaves  a 
simple  pathos.  And,  unknown  to 
herself,  her  natural  skill  has  pre- 
sented a  dramatic  scene,  which,  in 
its  modest  object,  reflects  hack  a 
true  image  of  nature.  Sonoetimes 
the  heart  in  its  burdens  of  love,  of 
sorrow,  of  hope,  overflowed  the 
pedantic  limits  of  a  song  propa-, 
and  poured  itself  out  in  enraptured 
lines  with  clear  dramatic  force  and 
graphic  minuteness  of  detail 

To  endeavour  to  find  the  exact 
era  when  first  Scotchwomen  began 
to  write  songs,  would  be  like  John 
Clare  when  he  attempted  in  boy- 
hood to  reach  that  country  where 
the  earth  and  the  horizon  meet— 
the  further  the  boy  jogged  along, 
the  further  did  that  el  dorado  be- 
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come  removed  fvom  him :  it  seemed 
to  be  on  a  hill-top,  and  vhen  he 
reached  the  summit,  he  saw  the 
desired  country  vanishing  away 
from  him  in  the  long  expanse  of 
the  fens.  Rude  and  unfinished 
^ough  the  lyre  was  some  centuries 
ago,  there  is  to  be  traced  on  it 
marks  of  a  woman's  hand ;  century 
and  century  further  add  to  our 
inability  to  hear  the  muse's  more 
melodious  strains^  a  stray  verse 
gleams  out  here  and  there,  her 
voice  ceases,  and  history  is  silent 
on  the  words  of  the  song  of  those 
who  '•  witched  us  into  love  and 
courtesy."  But,  happily  for  Scot- 
tish song,  we  do  not  require  to 
wander  into  the  middle  ages  for 
her  songstresses ;  the  tides  of  the 
present  day  turn  up  as  many  beau- 
tiful shells  —  filled  with  never- 
dying  music — on  her  sea  shores,  as 
there  were  a  century  ago  cast  on 
her  cold  lap.  Very  dear  to  a  poetic 
ear  is  the  music  of  last  century, 
with  its  Saxon  strength  of  thought 
and  sweetness  of  expression. 

Were  there  no  other  evidence  than 
the  gliding  ease  and  soft  structure  of 
the  verse,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
songstresses  wrote  their  songs  to 
be  sung.  Occasionally  they  were 
both  author  and  singer  ;  and  happy 
was  she  who  so  excelled,  who  could 
fascinate  with  song  and  bewitch 
with  verse.  A  new  song  last  cen* 
tury  was  as  eagerly  received  as 
ladies  now  welcome  new  fashions. 
Their  best  means  of  circulation 
was  from  ladies'  lips. 

A  close  study  of  their  songs 
soon  bring  to  prominence  several 
of  their  features.  At  once  we 
observe  they  are  songs  of  women, 
but  noble,  leal,  and  true.  The 
patriotic  love  of  homo  ;  the  strength 
of  affection  for  the  absent,  often 
absent  beyond  recall ;  half-hinted 
and  shy  unspoken  aflFection  for 
some  one ;  beautiful,  touching  feel- 
ing for  common  things ;  a  humour 
sparkling,    maidenish,    and     coy, 


are  all  observable  in  their  songs. 
Even  in  the  rough  and  bloody 
times  their  verse  did  not  become 
touched  with  its  impure  and  stained 
streams,  but  like  holy  high  priest- 
esses of  old,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  they  held  firm  to  their  own 
heart's  best  promptings  ;  their 
songs  are  even  refreshing  now,  as 
the  spring  of  water  which  bursts 
from  the  mountain-side  is  as  clear 
and  cool  this  century  as  it  was  last. 
Time's  hands  are  powerless  against 
a  beautiful  song  by  an  excellent 
woman.  The  burden  of  their  song 
still  affects  us.  To  transplant  these 
flowers  which  grew  in  the  bye- 
ways  and  lanes  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  into  the 
soil  of  the  nineteenth,  does  them 
no  injury.  So  long  as  the  human 
heart  is  touched  by  the  influence 
of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  sorrow,  they 
will  ever  hold  a  great  sway  over  all. 
In  no  way  could  their  features  be 
brought  clearer  to  notice  than  by 
hurriedly  comparing  them  with  the 
songs  of  our  men  of  the  same 
period.  Although  the  songs  of  the 
two  sexes  were  the  offspring  of  the 
same  people,  with  the  same  tastes, 
feelings,  and  experiences,  yet  at 
once  the  clear  eye  sees  that  a  wide 
ford  separates  the  effusions  of  the 
men  from  the  women.  In  unmis- 
takable terms  the  men  sang  of 
valour  and  of  beauty,  of  romance 
and  national  welfare, — 

**  And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear," 

— of  military  inroads  upon  England, 
a  raid  upon  a  rival  clansman,  or  a  ro- 
mance steeped  in  the  wildest  beliefs. 
Nothing  except  strong  excitement 
or  great  grief  caught  the  masculine 
muse  ;  life  was  then  passed  out  of 
doors  and  the  muse  had  to  follow. 
Inner  life  was  thus  for  the  delicate 
hand  s  of  women  who  in  those  troubled 
times  knew  the  sweets  and  sorrows 
of  the  life  that  was  confined  t^ 
domestic  duties.      Nearly  all  ' 
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BODgs  of  domestic  life  and  fireside 
joys  were  the  worjc  of  women. 
Men's  songs  were  outside. 

The  music  of  these  songs  is  of 
the  domestic  order,  the  singing  of 
the  hearth,  the  humming  noise  of 
contentment,  the  charm  of  rural 
•domesticity.  No  passionate  force, 
no  bold  vigorous  thoughts  break  the 
3weet  calm  of  their  melody.  A  clean 
fireside,  a  well  scrubbed  floor,  fat 
liams  hanging  on  the  rafters,  and  a 
<;hubby,  ruby-lipped,  cheerful  wife 
presiding  over  the  scene  of  domestic 
joy,  come  at  once  before  our  eyes, 
as  we  linger  over  the  songs  of  Scot- 
land's songstresses.  Their  beauty, 
their  love,  and  their  sentiment  are 
all  from  a  woman's  heart.  There 
the  world  is  measured  by  the  stand- 
iird  of  domestic  joy.  Perhaps  un- 
known to  themselves,  these  women 
established  a  type  of  live  woman- 
hood who  were  true  to  their  own 
inmost  thoughts  in  their  own  wo- 
manly songs,  and  are  now  known 
-aa  the  sweet  singers  of  Scotland. 
Unconsciously  they  were  specimens 
of  true  woman  in  cheering  the  heart 
snd  softening  the  troubles  of  the 
days  of  man  with  the  words  of  her 
own  song  and  the  music  of  her  own 
lieart.  If  women  want  to  refresh 
their  souls  in  the  heartsome  muse 
of  truly  domestic  and  pastoral  poetry 
they  should  do  so  in  the  cool,  merry 
rills  that  have  for  so  long  flowed 
from  the  hills  of  old  Scotland. 

In  Lady  Grisell  Baillie  we  have 
a  brave  heroine  and  a  fair  song 
writer.  Plunged  in  the  midst  of 
the  Keformation  she  displayed  great 
.spirit  in  assisting  her  persecuted 
father.  The  greatest  insight  into 
her  character  and  life  is  to  be  found 
in  her  best  known  song,  **  Warena 
my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee."  Hur- 
riedly written,  and  bearing  no  traces 
of  revision,  it  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  off  in  the  glow  of  the  thought. 
The  song  embodies  a  feeling  which 
must  have  sustained  her  eventful 
life  through  all  its  strange  episodes. 


Its  humour  is  cold  now,  its  poetic 
ability  is  of  no  moment,  and  its 
power  rests  entirely  in  the  beauty  of 
the  recurring  burden  of  the  song. 
Vague  in  the  extreme  is  the  drama- 
tic order  of  the  song,  and  power 
it  has  exceedingly  little,  but  all  its 
vitality  rests  in  the  womanly  refrain 
'*  And  warena  my  heart  licht  I  wad 
dee,"  A  moralist  and  an  essayist  can 
find  in  the^e  quaint  words  matter  for 
much  reflection  ;  a  mother  with  ber 
fretful  cares,  and  a  maiden  with  un- 
certainties will  often  find  their  own 
lives  mirrored  in  these  simple  Scotch 
words.  This  song,  which  comes 
down  to  us  on  the  waves  of  two 
centuries,  was  written  when  all  ber 
people  were  engrossed  with  the 
stern  duties  of  the  nation,  when  the 
pens  of  men  were  occupied  in  pen- 
ning secret  despatches  and  biting  sa- 
tires. But  in  all  the  national  troubles 
there  were  to  be  found  women  like 
her,  who  had  love  and  opportunity 
to  write  simple  verses  embodying 
their  closest  thoughts. 

Our  best  love  poets  are  not  loveis. 
The  writer  of  one  of  our  best  sonp 
of  wedded  blissfulness  was  a  kind- 
hearted  unmarried  woman.  Per- 
haps in  this  as  in  other  like  anoma- 
lies the  desire  was  inspiration,  and 
in  the  warmth  of  poetic  feeling  the 
secret  longings  of  her  own  heart 
wedded  a  domestic  incident  with 
imperishable  music.  Perhaps  it  is 
equally  true  that  had  she  been 
married  she  never  would  have 
written  the  song,  but  left  its  com- 
position to  a  harebrained  maiden. 
The  song,  "  There's  nae  luck  about 
the  house,"  full  of  wifelv  concern 
and  affection,  which  stands  side  bv 
side  with  Burns  s  "  John  Anderson 
my  jo.^was  the  effusion  of  one  whose 
life  or  name  was  never  rounded 
into  another's.  Jean  Adam,  the 
large-hearted  woman,  rashly  lost 
all  her  savings  in  publishing  her 
volume,  and  was  compelled  when 
her  haur  became  grey  and  grifzled, 
and  her  heart  became  cheerless  and 
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soDgless,  to  seek  admission  into  the 
poorfaouse  of  Glasgow,  where  she 
died  the  following  day.  Although 
the  name  and  memory  of  this 
kind,  unsuccessful  woman  have  loug 
passed  out  of  circulation,  her  song 
jet  lodges  in  every  household  of 
Scotland.  Its  music  is  to  be  heard 
at  every  family  gathering.  It  is 
bammed  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasants,  by  the  •*  good  wife "  in 
her  husband's  absence,  and  sung  in 
the  mansions  of  her  gentry.  And 
richly  does  the  poem  deserve  all  the 
lame  which  it  has  for  so  long  re- 
ceived ;  it  is  a  true  household  song, 
and  no  household  is  without  it.  Its 
genuine  pathos,  its  unaffected  home- 
liness, and  its  sweet  portraiture  of 
a  common  domestic  occurrence,  are 
the  chief  elements  of  a  genuine 
homely  song.  It  is  the  pet  song  of 
every  wife.  And  its  popularity  has 
been  increased  on  account  of  the 
dearth  of  such- like  wifely  songs  in 
the  Scottish  muse.  It  is  no  undue 
estimate  of  Burns's  power  to  place 
it  far  above  his  song  of  the  like 
nature;  it  is  an  incident  which  a 
poetic  woman,  with  her  lightness  of 
feeling  and  soft  eagerness  of  joy, 
can  mould  into  verse  of  a  more 
genuine  ring  than  any  man  with 
the  finest  fancy  and  more  rushing 
Tigonr  can.  No  very  great  know- 
ledge of  the  two  songs  shows  us, 
as  also  does  actual  experience,  that 
"John  Anderson  my  jo**  is  a  song 
bj  man  for  man,  though  intended 
for  the  other  sex,  while  "  There's 
nae  luck  about  the  house"  is  wo- 
nian's  favourite  and  conveys  her 
feelings  and  music  with  greater 
tmth  and  fulness.  The  refrain  of 
the  latter  has  that  light  melody 
which  springs  direct  from  a  woman's 
finer  fancy — 
**For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a' ; 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house 

"When  our  gude  man's  awa'.'* 

Am  stands  most  prominent  the 
Moving  verse  for  its  delightful 


and 


TCnuineOlxietic 


wifish    fancy 
expression — 

*'  Sae  tnie  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his. 
speech, 
His  breath  like  caller  air ; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair." 

There  the  expectation  of  the 
*'  gudeman's  "  return  reaches  a 
glorification  of  waywardness  which, 
for  its  honest  simplicity,  outweighs 
long  lines  of  cultural  ideas  that  the 
male  sex  habitually  lavish  upon  the 
approach  of  their  lovers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  women 
of  Scotland  have  not  given  us  more 
than  two  true  woman's  songs : 
"  There's  nae  luck  about  the 
house,"  and  the  equally  delightful 
"  My  Ain  Fireside."  Although  they 
are  both  manifestly  written  for  their 
own  lips,  it  is  great  praise  to  say 
that  they  are  now  as  often  sung  by 
the  one  sex  as  the  other.  The  love 
for  home  was,  perhaps,  greater  a 
century  ago  than  now. 

It  is  very  meet  that  the  songs 
of  household  affection  and  domestic 
bliss  should  be  written  by  the  hands 
of  woman.  In  such  songs  we  do 
not  look  for  vigour,  force,  or  even 
beauty,  but  gentle  affection,  smiling 
happiness,  and  cheery  blissfulness. 
To  keep  the  home  is  a  woman's 
duty,  and  to  sing  of  its  joys  is  her 
special  pleasure,  which  no  man 
should  attempt.  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton on  her  return  home,  after  a 
lengthened  absence,  in  her  exhilara- 
tion of  restoration  to  her  **  ain 
folk,"  wrote  *'My  Ain  Fireside." 
Its  melody  is,  as  its  words,  sweet 
and  harmonious.  Its  gladness  and 
boastfulness  are  such  that  endear 
themselves  to  loving  housewives.  All 
the  sights  in  great  halls  **'mong 
lords  and  'mong  ladies,"  **  feasts 
made  for  princes,"  or  even  •*  where 
the  grand  shine  o*  splendour  has 
dazzled  my  e'en,"  are  not  so  delight- 
ful to  her 

"As  the  bonnle  b^ythe  blink  o*  my  ain 
fireside.". 
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Jean  Qlover,  who  was  the  *'  randy 
gangrel  '*  wife  of  a  poor  strollmg 
**  slicht  o*  hand  hlackguard,'*  wrote 
one  of  oar  hlithest  and  sunniest 
songs,  **  Ower  the  muir  amang 
the  heather.**  It  is  a  curiosity  in 
the  literature  of  Scottish  song  that 
such  a  sweet  hill-flavoured  lyric, 
bhthesome  and  gay  with  the  charms 
of  pastoral  beauty,  should  have 
been  written  by  a  poor  wretch  of 
an  Ayrshire  woman.  How  dearly 
and  fondly  must  she  have  clung  to 
the  words  in  her  mean  position — 
words  which  brought  back  to  her 
mind  a  happy  memory  of  child- 
hood, or  a  pleasing  reminiscence 
of  early  youth.  It  is  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  "bonnie  bloomin* 
heather,"  and  at  once  there  wafts 
upon  us  the  fresh  invigorating 
fragrance  from  the  muirland.  Its 
beauty  is  that  of  an  old  ballad ;  its 
colouring  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it 
ever  was  ;  its  lilt  is  as  free  and  as 
sweet  as  the  breeze  from  the 
heather.  Take  the  last  two  verses, 
and  see  how  charmingly  they 
flow — 

"  We  laid  us  down  upon  a  bank, 

Sae  warm    and  sonnie  was  the 
weather ; 
She  left  her  flocks  at  large  to  rove 
Among  the  bonnie  bloomin*  heather. 

*'She  charmed    my  heart,    and    aye 
sinsyne 
I  couldna  think  on  ony  ither; 
By  sea  and  sky !  she  shall  be  mine 
The  bomiielass  amang  the  heather." 

An  ineffable  buoyancy  runs  through 
each  line — a  lightness  of  heart, 
and  a  spirit  of  Bohemianism  which 
stand  centred  in  Jean's  own  wilful 
career.  The  heart  that  can  rejoice 
so  gladly  as  hers  did  in  the  loveli- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  **  craigs  o* 
Kyle,"  was  not  altogether  aban- 
doned ;  a  heart  that  can  be  touched 
80  powerfully  by  the  smiling  face 
of  nature  must  have  retained  much 
kindness,  goodness,  and  sincerity. 
This  single  effusion  of  a  strolling, 


tramping  woman  possesses  more 
innate  power,  more  lyrical  excel- 
lence, more  music  of  the  heart, 
than  perhaps  any  other  single  s(mg 
of  Scotland's  women.  Below  its 
wild  delightfulness  and  its  r'mging 
strains  of  music  and  its  cheeiy 
pattering  rhyme,  there  is  to  be 
found  an  artistic  hand,  which,  with 
slight  material,  made  a  song  of 
such  picturesque  beauty  and  lyrical 
ability. 

In  the  prim  beauty  Caroline 
Oliphant,  Baroness  Naime,  we  find 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  life 
and  muse  of  lowly  Jean  Glover.  It 
is  difl&cult  for  a  genuine  lover  of 
the  beautiful  songs  of  the  Scotch 
people  to  write  dispassionately  on 
Lady  Naime's  contributions.  Her 
haughty  spirit  repels  us,  her  affec- 
tations displease  us,  and  the  well- 
nigh  contemptuous  feeling  which 
she  had  for  the  writers  of  songs 
very  strongly  touches  the  pride  of 
all  Scotchmen  and  women.  Is  it 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  we  in  turn 
should  not  have  that  same  high 
opinion  of  her  muse  which  we 
entertain  for  the  lowly  and  natural 
singers  of  her  country  ?  It  would 
be  idle -to  deny  her  genius,  her  gush 
of  song,  her  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion. But  it  is  morUfying  to  find 
a  woman,  far  less  a  lady,  entertain 
so  low  an  opinion  of  the  songs  of 
the  people  as  to  think  it  degrading 
to  be  known  as  a  writer  of  them. 
This  feeling  was  in  truth  not  alone 
confined  to  her,  but  was  also  ex* 
pressed,  if  not  in  such  strong  terms, 
by  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  I&s  was 
not,  however,  the  feeling  of  Bams, 
of  Cunningham,  of  Hogff,.  or  of 
Bamsay ;  it  was  their  chidfest  pride 
to  be  able  to  write  a  song  for  their 
fatherland.  Had  not  noblemen  and 
ladies  long  before  her  delighted  in 
penning  verses  for  the  people  ?  Had 
not  even  a  royal  head  of  Scotland 
composed  a  poem  ?  And  did  their 
poems,  songs,  and  lyrics  breathe 
not     only    pure     but     elevating 
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thoughts,  exalted  feelings,  and  na- 
tionid  sentiments?  For  a  woman 
to  have  written  a  song  was  at  one 
time  though t«  amongst  the  upper 
classes,  unbecoming  of  the  sex,  and 
even  degrading.  Whether  this  was 
or  was  not  false  taste,  they  assuredly 
could  not  have  believed  in  the  say- 
ing of  their  countryman,  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  "  Give  me  the  mailing 
of  a  country's  songs,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  its  laws."  The 
Highland  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of 
this  grand  dame,  who  looked  upon 
the  people  with  the  same  feelings 
as  do  the  Highland  chieftains' wives; 
none  of  the  Lowland  freedom, 
breadth,  and  homeliness  ever  seemed 
to  have  rubbed  oflF  her  native  haugh- 
tiness. It  would  have  been  a  very 
great  matter  for  surprise  if  such  a 
haughty  dame,  who  held  popular 
song  in  scorn,  and  who  considered 
her  authorship  as  a  secret  only  to 
prevent  degradation,  had  written 
verses  without  false  sentiment,  and 
songs  at  once  contradictory  in  feel- 
ing and  truth.  Her  "  Caller  Herrin" 
has  long  been  sung  in  ihe  concert 
room,  but  is  very  seldom  sung  else- 
where. This  is  not  surprising,  for 
the  words  of  the  song,  with  a  trifling 
exception,  do  not  convey  that  breadth 
and  force  of  popular  feeling  which 
raise  a  song  into  the  very  first  ranks. 
The  happiest  feeling  is  embraced 
in  these  three  awkward  lines, — 

"  Oh,  ye  may  ca'  them  vulgar  fairin' ; 
Wives  and  mithers,  maist  despairin*, 
Ca'  them  lives  o*  men." 

All  its  popularity  is  dependent 
on  its  music  by  Neil  Gow  ;  and  he 
who  reads  the  words  will  be  sadly 
disappointed  at  their  unreality.  No 
fishwife  has  perhaps  ever  been  heard 
to  sing  it  That  is  reserved  alone 
for  dashing  female  singers  in  music 
halls,  where  the  false  sentiment  of 
the  author  is  equalled  by  the  false 
taste  of  the  singer.  No  music  so 
exqmsite  has  been  lavished  on  any 
words  so  worthless.    Some  of  her 


other  efforts  are  of  a  different  order. 
When  she  wrote  from  her  heart 
upon  subjects  in  which  she  had  a 
warm  interest,  her  songs  became 
liquid  with  genuine  music,  and  her 
rill  gently  flowed  with  sweet  song. 
The  natural  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings for  touching  domestic  incidents 
produced  those  two  sweet  pensive 
songs,  *'  The  Land  o*  the  Leal "  and 
**  The  Bowan  Tree."  The  words  and 
music  of  the  latter  most  fitly  har- 
monize with  the  hallowed  thoughts 
•*  o*  hame  and  infancy."  Its  beauties 
are  such  that  only  the  delicate  im- 
press of  a  woman's  pen  could  have 
drawn.  The  pathos  and  music  of  the 
**  Land  o'  the  Leal "  are  such  as  not 
only  touch  the  fine  feelings  of  a  fine 
woman,  but  the  hearts  of  one  and 
all  alike.  But  we  refrain  from 
studying  closely  her  efforts  at  im- 
proving old  songs ;  to  do  so  would 
lead  us  far  into  a  field  where  thistles 
and  leaves  of  corn  thickly  grow; 
and  old  sores  would  be  opened  with 
bitter  pricks  of  severe  criticism. 

Alison  Rutherford  (Mrs.  Cock- 
bum)  and  Miss  Jean  Elliot  have 
both  svmg  on  the  same  subject  and 
with  the  same  success ;  the  fall  of 
the  youth  of  Selkurk  on  the  field 
of  Flodden.  In  "  The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest  "  we  have  verses  of  ele- 
giac tenderness ;  either  of  their  ver- 
sions is  admirable,  but  for  an  old 
picture  of  the  tenderness  of  human 
nature,  and  glimpses  into  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  we  prefer  Jean 
Elliot's,  though  the  **  manners  are 
old,  the  language  is  of  yesterday." 
There  is  no  strcuning  after  effect 
visible,  no  endeavour  other  than  to 
preserve  in  verse  actual  incidents. 
While  she  vnrote  the  song  in  imita- 
tion of  an  old  version,  she  only 
preserved  the  first  and  last  lines  of 
the  first  verse, 
"  I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe- 

miUdng." 
and 

**  The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede 
away." 
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The  whole  song  rings  in  our  ears  as 
a  wail  from  the  widows  and  father- 
less. It  is  written  for  all  time ;  it 
satisfies  an  antiquary,  pleases  a 
poet,  delights  a  singer,  and  fills  a 
lover's  ear  with  delight.  Its  rural 
pictures  are  incomparably  tender, 
and  the  Scotch  dialect  softens  the 
grief  and  beautifies  the  music. 

'*  At  buchts  in  the  morning,  nae  biythe 

lads  are  Bcoming, 
The  lasses  are  lonely  and  dowie  and 

wae; 
Nae  daffin*,  nae  gabbin\  but  sighing 

and  sabbing, 
Uk  ane  lifts  her  leglin,  and  hies  her 

away. 

'*  At  e'en  in  the  gloaming,  nae  swankies 

are  roaming 
'Bont  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bogle  to 

play; 
But  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting 

her  dearie — 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede 

away." 

Its  origin  was  a  wager  of  a  pair 
of  gloves  or  a  set  of  ribbons  by 
her  brother  Gilbert,  that  she  could 
not  write  a  ballad  on  Flodden. 
•*  Leaning  back  in  her  comer/' 
says  Sarah  Tytler,  **  with  al  the 
most  mournful  stories  of  the 
country  side  for  her  inspiration, 
and  two  lines  of  an  old  ballad, 
which  had  often  rung  in  her  ears 
and  trembled  on  her  lips,  for  a 
foundation,  she  planned  and  con- 
structed the  rude  framework  of  her 
"Flowers  of  the  Forest"  Mrs. 
Cockbum's  version  has  a  modem 
air,  slightly  artificial,  and  decidedly 
elaborated.  It  is  strongly  scented 
with  the  gentle  odour  of  drawing- 
rooms  ;  none  of  the  fresh  breeze  of 
the  forest,  of  the  strains  of  '*  lasses 
a  lilting'*  spring  across  it ;  and  it  is 
more  like  a  window  pot  plant  than 
a  wild  flower  of  the  fields.  That 
it  should  have  become  the  more 
popular  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  varying  tastes  of  the  com- 
mon  people.    The   Scotch  words 


used  are  at  a  perfect  minimum ;  the 
reference  to  the  event,  which  was 
the  occasion  of  the  song,  is  but 
the  slightest ;  the  structure  of  the 
verse  is  adorned  with  all  modern 
ingenuity ;  and  the  thoughts  which 
it  embodies  are  of  the  most  common 
and  tame  order.  The  most  poetic 
lines  are  these : — 

"  Tve  seen  Tweed's  sillar  streams. 
Glittering  in  the  sunny  beams. 
Grow  dramly  and  dark  as  they  row'd 
on  their  way." 

But  the  older  version  of  Jean 
Elliot's  with  its  rich  and  ripe  lines, 
and  its  ever-old  and  ever-new 
fragrance,  clings  closer  by  far  to 
our  memory;  and  in  its  rural 
simplicity  the  doleful  wail  of  sorrow 
comes  with  great  force  in  all  its 
natural  strength  and  inartificial  ae- 
companiments. 

Lady  Anne  Barnard  has  written 
one  national  song,  fitly  styled  a 
happy  hit  of  genius,  which  hours 
of  labour  could  in  no  way  improve. 
There  is  considerable  dramatic  con- 
stmction  in  **  Auld  Bobin  Gray." 
This  songstress  was  one  of  the 
well-known  Lindsays,  and  passed 
her  young  days  at  Balcarres,  stand- 
ing near  the  many  towns  on  the 
Fife  coast,  which  have  been  wittily 
but  beautifully  described  by  a 
Scottish  King  as  "  a  golden  fringe 
to  a  beggar  8  mantle."  Her  father. 
Earl  James,  enjoined  that  a  son  or 
a  daughter  in  each  generation 
should  carry  on  the  record  of  the 
history  of  the  hlhise  Uiat  he  had 
commenced.  And  part  of  the 
**  Lives  of  the  Lindsays "  contaia 
acquiescence  in  this  direction  in 
her  spbited  sketches  of  her  youth. 
In  the  old  library  the  children  had 
liberty  *'to  drive  through  the  sea 
of  books  without  pilot  or  rudder." 
Earl  James  had  a  tender  gallantry 
towards  all  women  and  a  firm, 
stem  mind.  On  one  occasion  he 
caught  one  of  his  old  widowed  pen- 
sioners helping  herself  to  turnips 
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Tom  a  field,  whom  be  scolded 
lotly  for  doing  so ;  he  received  no 
iDSwer  but  many  curtsies.  At  last 
he  old  woman  did  speaks  and  boldly 
isked  him.  knowing  no  doubt  the 
lature  of  the  man  very  well,  **  Eh  ! 
nylord,  they  re  unco  heavy;  will 
e  no  gie  me  a  lift?'*  Having 
ated  her  for  stealing  the  turnips, 
le  hoisted  the  sackful  on  her  back 
hat  she  might  take  them  home ! 

Anld  Bobin  Gray"  was  written 
}r  the  air  of  an  old  song,  and 
tobin  Gray  was  the  name  of  the 
hepherd  at  Balcarres.  When  she 
•as  writing  the  song,  her  young 
ister  Elizabeth  came  into  the  room 
Dd  found  sister  Anne  at  her 
scritoire.     "  I  have  been  writing 

ballad,  my  dear,  and  I  am  op- 
ressing  my  heroine  with  many 
lisfortunes.  I  have  ah'eady  sent 
er  Jamie  to  sea,  broken  her  father's 
rai,  and  made  her  mother  fall  sick, 
nd  given  her  Auld  Robin  for  a 
)ver,  but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a 
fth  sorrow  in  the  four  lines,  help 
le  to  one,  I  pray.*'  "Steal  the 
^,  sister  Anne,'*  said  the  young 
llizabeth.  The  cow  accordingly 
m  stolen,  and  thus  the  song  was 
ompleted.  It  at  once  became 
opular ;  she,  however,  for  some 
DQsiderable  time,  did  not  acknow- 
}dge  the  authorship,  although  she 
'equently  sung  it.  A  reward  of 
i^enty  guineas  was  offered  for 
iformation  as  to  its  source  and  the 
eriod  to  which  it  belonged,  while 
ie  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  sti- 
lted inquiries  regarding  it.  The 
JDg  is  yet  very  popular,  and  has 
een  often  used  for  literary  and 
peratic  purposes.  But  it  must  be 
wned  that  the  charm  or  beauty 
hich  it  possesses  is  owing  to  the 
tory,  and  to  the  common  sense  of 
eannie,  rather  than  to  any  poetic 
ower.  It  is  essentially  a  woman's 
oDg  of  a  woman ;  there  is  none 
f  that  blinding  love  romance  spun 
round  her,  none  of  that  rapturous 
aeling,  or  sentimental    gibberish, 


which  weak  men  throw  around 
the  pretty  face  of  a  pretty  maiden. 
That  it  has  attained  so  great  popu- 
larity notwithstanding  the  common 
sense  which  reigns  over  the  story 
and  despite  its  perhaps  unpoetic 
conclusion,  is  matter  for  no  slight 
wonder.  More  than  any  others  it 
bears  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
productions  of  Allan  Bamsay  in 
its  sensibility  and  pastoral  beauty. 
Various  songs  bearing  the  title  have 
been  written,  but  we  ever  return 
with  satisfaction  to  the  parent  one. 
All  the  songs  of  the  women,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  are  sensible  in 
their  subject  matter,  and  they  never 
lose  the  spirit  of  song  in  misty  haze 
and  vapouring  sentimentality.  She 
keeps  close  to  the  earth  like  the 
blackbird,  and  sings  sweetest  when 
near  her  young,  unlike  the  lark, 
whose  songs  become  more  melo- 
dious the  higher  it  climbs  the 
cloudless  heavens,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance from  its  nest  on  the  grass 
field  becomes  the  greater. 

Excepting  Joanna  Baillie,  the 
women  who  have  written  Scotch 
songs  have  done  so  on  very  rare 
occasions,  but  to  her  the  pen  was  as 
familiar  as  the  needle  was  to  the 
others.  Of  the  songstresses,  she 
alone  had  a  practised  pen.  All  her 
songs  are  clever,  airy,  neatly  ex- 
pressed and  musically  composed. 
They  are  bracing  and  cheery.  Her 
observant  eye  sharply  caught  many 
good  side  views  of  bygone  Scottish 
manners.  But  the  songs  of  this 
dramatist  were  all  closely  studded 
with  humorous  touches ;  and  as  a 
pawky,  quiet,  Scotch  domestic  hu- 
morist she  is  best  known.  While 
her  ambitious  plays  of  the  passions 
have  ceased  to  hold  a  place  in  the 
dramatic  world,  her  simple,  laugh- 
ing songs  lodge  permanently  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  Her  songs — 
"Woo'dand  Married  and  a','*** It 
fell  on  a  mom  when  we  were 
thrang,"  and  "  Tam  o'  the  Lin  "— 
are   all  exquisitely  gleesome,  and 
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many  of  their  lines  are  absolutely 
bursting  with  hearty  womanish 
humour.  A  sweet  archness  and  a 
quidnt  uniqueness  hang  about 
"  Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin',"  though 
by  far  her  best  effort  is  *•  Woo'd  and 
Married  and  a\"  which  contains  a 
fascinating  picture  of  truly  old  rural 
manners,  with  a  frame  of  tenderness 
and  beauty.  The  musical  words 
seem  to  slip  unconsciously  from  us, 
and  the  action  is  simple.  The  *'  win- 
some and  bonny"  bride  is  crying 
loud  because  she  has  no  plenishing 
on  her  marriage ;  and  ''  fast  fa'  the 
tears  on  her  cheek."  Her  mother 
comforts  her  as  best  she  can,  tells 
her  that  gear  never  lasts  like  gear 
that  is  earned,  and  reproves  her 
motherly,  thus : 

"  I  think  ye  are  very  weel  aff, 
To   be    woo'd    and  mairied 
and  a* ! " 

"  Toot !   toot !  "  quo'  her  grey-headed 
faither, 
"  She's  less  o'  a  bride  than  a  bairn ; 
She's  ta'en   like   a   cowt   £rae  the 
heather, 
Wi'  sense  and  discretion  to  learn. 
Halfhnsband,  I  trow,  and  half  daddy, 

As  hmnonr  inconstantly  leans, 
The  ohiel  mann  be  patient  and  steady 
That  yokes  wi'  a  mate  in  her  teens. 
A  kerchief  sae  donee  and  sae 
neat, 
O'er  her  looks  that  the  wind 
used  to  blaw ! 
I'm  baith  like  to  laugh  and  to 
greet 
When  I  think  o'  her  married 
at  a'!" 

The  bridegroom  then  spoke,  and 
**weel  waled  were  his  wordies,  I 
ween,"  and  assured  her  that  he 
would  never  be  poor  so  long  as  he 
had  the  "  blink  o'  your  bonny  blue 
e'en." 

'*  She  tam*d,  and  she  blosh'd,  and  she 

smiled. 

And  she  lookit  sae  bashfully  down ; 

The  pride  o'  her  heart  was  beguiled. 

And  she  play'd  wi'  the  sleeve  o' 

her  gown; 


She  twirled  the  tag  o'  her  laee. 
And  she  nippit  her  boddiee  ne 
bine, 
Syne  bliiikit  sae  sweet  in  his  fiee. 
And  aff  like  a  mawkui  slie  flsv. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  t ! 
Wi  Johnny  to  roose  hertnd i!! 
She  thinks  hersel'  veiy  weel  ti. 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  andt!' 

These  words  are  veritable  pietorei 
each  line  is  a  separate  stndj,  etdk 
verse  a  delicious  chronicle  oftb 
humours  of  a  bride. 

There  are  songstresses  wfaom 
may  only  mention — Lady  Wanilai| 
who  is  l>ielieved  to  have  written  th 
martial     and    pathetic   ballad  i 
«  Hardy  Knute."     '*  There  are 
fainly  many  passages,"  says  Ai 
Cunningham,  ''which  wear  anoUl 
look,  and  the  mutable  history 
ballad  poetry  presents  in  a 
sand  places  such  renovations  d: 
cient  verse — skeletons  upon  wb 
the  muse  had  breathed,  recalli 
them  to  fresh  life  and  a  new 
ence."    Mrs.  John  Hunter 
the  lists,  also,  in  a  version  of  *'1 
Flowers  of   the   Forest,"  bat 
though  unsuccessful  in  that  i 
other    lyric  compositions,  dM 
known  as  having  written  the  del 
song  of  the  Cherokee  Indian^i 
also  the  song  '*  My  mother  bidsi 
bind  my  hair;"    The  clever  m 
**  A  mother's  advice  to  her  son,* 
Miss    Jenny    Grahame,    is   i 
seldom    or    ever    heard.     la  i 
•'British  Poetesses,"  by  the  Bi 
Alexander  Dyce,  are  to  be  fool 
specimens  of  the   productioos  I 
Scottish  ladies,  such  as  Catheni 
Cockbum,  Maiy  Branton,  and  Aia 
.Grant,  but  they  are  effusions  yftii 
have  lived  their  day  and  long  ceafl 
to  be. 

Even  a  few  years  with  resisttal 
force  make  sad  havoc  among  <i 
so-called  popular  present  day  soig 
In  proportion  as  their  writing  il 
become  a  profession,  the  exeeUefli 
of  songs  has  decreased.  Sm 
writing     has     become    d^gw 
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drawn  through  the  mire  of 
lie-hall  popularity;  any  one 
ten  expressly  for  a  conceited 
;er  or  a  hla$e  artiste  cannot  con- 
any  soul-moving  power,  any  . 
blasting  element  within  its 
srficially  heated  lines  and  dance 
ic.  Songs  must  grow  naturally, 
no  lasting  one  has  yet  heen 
le.  True  taste,  for  notuishment, 
trown  hack  upon  our  old  songs, 
is  quickly  touched  even  with 
nursery  rhymes  which  a  mother 
long  ago  sung  They  are  rich 
leart  music  and  literary  ahility 
nown  to  their  authors.  Time 
mellowed  them  with  his  own 
imparahle  richness.  A  single 
8  from  an  old  vintage  has  more 
mt  charms  than  an  entire  hrew- 
of  the  present.  Their  natural 
108  leaps  at  once  into  our  heart's 
)d.  Their  hreezy  lines  of  soul 
dc  thrill  us  with  pleasure  inef- 
6.  In  them  we  hear  the  blunt 
plicity  of  our  grandfathers*  talk. 
I  is  it  not  humiliating  to  the 
kt  numbers  of  our  nineteenth 
toiy  literati  that  not  all  the  cul-. 
\  flj)ility,  and  rhjrming  power  at 
tent  amongst    us  can  produce 

S3  so  sweet,  and  yet  so  artistic, 
ese  plfun  women  did  last  cen- 
?  Although  Scotland,  as  a 
on  is  fond  of  singing  the  songs 
^  rural  women  of  bygone  con- 
es, It  is  not  because  of  the 
srty  of  the   present  time;  for 


what  women  of  any  other  nation 
have  produced  songs  so  varied  in 
heauty,  or  so  generally  excellent  ? 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  song- 
stresses whose  works  we  have  stu- 
died were  all  natives  of  the  country 
and  not  of  the  town — an  observa- 
tion which  suggests  manv  thoughts. 
Poetry  envelopes  the  life  of  a  ser- 
vant lass  in  a  farm-steading,  but  the 
life  of  her  sister  in  the  city  is 
clothed  in  prose.  Our  ladies  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  find  in 
the  lives  of  these,  their  sisters  of 
bygone  generations,  a  hearty  love, 
not  only  for  the  literature,  speech, 
and  manners  of  their  country,  but 
also  a  devotion,  even  stronger,  for 
their  old  homes,  the  scenes  of  their 
infancy,  their  c^  servants,  and  a 
passionate  admiration  for  all  that 
was  Scotch — at  whose  feet  many  of 
our  yoimg  Scotch  ladies  would  do 
well  to  sit.  The  simny  Sou^  has 
taught  ladies  many  additional  ac- 
complishments, but  we  doubt  it  has 
robbed  them  of  qualities  for  which^ 
many  Scotchmen's  estimation,  gONod 
looks  and  sharp  talk  will  never 
compensate — a  fearlessness  in  occa- 
sionally using  the  beautiful  Doric, 
and  knowledge  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  r^  Scotchwomen.  For 
this  boardtng-schools  have  much  to 
answer;  where  a  frigid  monotone 
standard  regulates  not  only  the 
writing  of  their  letten,  but  also  the 
feelings  of  their  lives. 
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HISTOEY  OP  THE  MUNSTER  CIRCUIT. 

By  J.  EODBBICK   O'FlAJTAGAN,   BABEI8TEB-AT-LA.\r. 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 
(Conclusion,) 

The  recreations  of  the  Bar  Mess  is 
the  subject  of  my  last  chapter  of 
this  eventful  history.  What  social 
gatherings,  pleasant  memories  of 
joyous  eyenings — alasl  too  swiftlr 
passed — do  not  these  words  recall. 
For  I  speak  only  of  the  past,  the 
present  is  a  sealed  book  to  me,  and 
therefore  I  refer  only  to  days  that 
are  gone,  when  I  went  Circuit. 
Then  our  festive  board  was  usuaUr 
presided  over  by  the  mirth-compel- 
ling Father  Lyne,  or  the  ever  genial, 
kindly  presence  of  George  Bennett. 
Con  Lyne,  as  he  was  popularly 
called,  looked  the  very  emoodiment 
of  social  mirth,  and  his  disposition 
did  not  belie  his  looks.  He  went 
Circuit  for  the  sake  of  the  society 
it  afforded  him,  and  he  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  keep  alive 
the  perpetual  stream  of  fun  and 
memment  which  kept  us  amused 
after  the  routine  of  our  court  busi- 
ness was  over.  To  see  him  at  the 
head  of  the  long  dinner-table — his 
purple-hued  face  reflecting  as  it 
were  the  colour  of  the  vnne  circu- 
lating before  him — ^his  coat  thrown 
back,  his  little  rotund  figure  seated 
in  his  chair,  he  reminded  me  of  the 
jolly  old  Father  Silenus  of  the 
Greeks.     He  was  the  best    post- 


prandial orator  I  ever  heard.  In 
truth  it  was  his  forte.  Grattanaaid 
of  Flood,  "  On  a  small  question  he 
was  miserable.  Give  him  a  distaft 
and,  like  Hercules,  he  made  sad 
work  of  it ;  but  give  him  a  thund€^ 
bolt,  and  he  had  the  arm  of  a 
Jupiter."  Now  Con  Lynewaatbe 
reverse  of  Flood.  What  he  wooM 
have  done  with  a  great  question  I 
cannot  say,  for  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  him,  but  on  small  matteiY 
he  was  admirable.  In  propoonj 
toasts,  such  aa  the  health  of  oar 
guests,  few  equalled,  none  exceDed 
him.  He  sang,  too,  amatoiy  and 
convivial  songs,  of  women  and  wine, 
the  airs  of  the  Begpars'  Opera  were 
his  favourite  melodies.  A  ^^f'l 
hearing  him  called  Con,  inquired  of 
a  brother  barrister,  "  Is  he  Con  « 
the  Hundred  Battles?"*  ''TSoT 
was  the  response, "  he  is  Con  of  fcl* 
Hundred  Bottles/' 

Afler  dinner  at  the  Bar  M«J 
music,  recitations,  lively  jest  and 
witty  repartee  enliven^  our  ga- 
therings. I  violate  no  privacy-71 
promise  to  hurt  no  feelings,  by  dtf- 
closing  how  we  passed  our  evenuip- 
We  usually  had  a  piano  in  <wj 
dining-room  at  Cork,  and  many  « 
our  members  were  accomplished pc^ 
formers.  Singing,  with  solos,  due^ 
or  glees,  went  with  the  notes  of  w 
instrument,  and  the  solos  of  J^^ 
JohnDeane,8on  of  the  eminent  Co* 


*  A  famous  Irish  warrior  was  so  designated. 
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irdatectythe  late  Sir  Thomas  Deane, 
the  dueta  of  the  distiDguiehed 
and  able  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
Mr.  John  Fitzhenry  Townsend,  and 
Mr.  Garde;  the  piano  placing  of 
Mr.  Eichard  Boiirke,  and  others, 
vere  exceedingly  good.  All  the 
members,  Mr.  M.  J.  Barry,  Stan- 
dish  Thomas  O'Qrady,  D.  Griott, 
all  who  could  add  to  the  harmony 
of  our  society,  were  called  on  to  do 

80. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Purcell  0'Gk>rman,  who  had  long 
been  secretary  to  the  Catholic 
AiBociatioD,  and  associated  with 
(yConnell  in  all  his  efforts  to  gain 
Catholic  emancipation,  being  asked 
to  siDg,  stoutly  declared  **  he  knew 
Aothiug  of  music  of  any  sort." 

"I  think  you  are  forgetting  Pur- 
ttU/*  remarked  a  witty  barrister  at 
fte  table. 

"Forgetting  what?" 

"That  you  can  play  sometimes.'* 

'^Put  him  on  his  trial/'  said 
flhUker  Lyne. 

Thereupon  the  Bar  Mess  prose- 
^'tttor  for  the  Circuit  impanelled  a 


>  jmy  of  our  witty  Father,  under  the 

j^lMDe  of  Con  Lyne,  Con  Sign,  Con 

jKne,  Con  Dign,  &c.,  to  try  whether 

,ik  prisoner  at  the  bar  ever  played 

ipm  any  instrument  whatever. 

The  witness  deposed  '*  that  on  a 
J^ed   day,   in    the    hall    of   the 
Ihtholic  Association,  in  Dublin,  he 
•w  aod  heard  the  prisoner  publicly 
l^ing   second  fiddle    to    Daniel 
T^ConnelV 
This  caused  much  amusement. 
Knding  rhymes  for  difficult  words 
-^i&etimes  exercised  the  talent  of 
{we  barristers. 

t    Porringer  was  a  crust,  until  thus 
Woff:— 

I^Bne'sarhymefor  porringer,  here*s  a 
a  u?^®  ^^^  porringer, 
• «  nig  he  had  a  daughter  feur,  and  gave 
^  Prince  of  Orange  her." 

'oha  Anster,  LL.D.,  the  trans- 


lator of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  and  the 
author  of  several  poems,  was 
the  readiest  at  finding  rhymes. 
He  alone  found  one  of  Apocalypse. 
It  was  not  very  flattering  to  his  own 
countenance,  which  was  comely  and 
expressive  of  high  talent : — 

*'  Lo,  Anster  was  there,  with  his  pale  face 

and  chalky  lips, 
Like  to  the  beast  that's  found  in  the 

Apocalypse." 

Anster  did  not  continue  long  on 
the  Circuit.  He  never  was  fitted 
for  court  practice,  and  I  suspect  he 
devoted  much  more  of  his  time  to 
poetry  than  law.  On  being  ap- 
pointed Segistrar  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  whereof  a  very  prosv  lawyer, 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Mereayth,  was 
then  Judge,  Mr.  F.  W.  Conway, 
proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Evening 
Fast  J  meeting  Anster,  congratulated 
him  on  obtaining  a  snug  sinecure. 

**  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  sine- 
cure ?  "  asked  Anster. 

*'  A  place  with  little  or  nothing 
to  do." 

'*  Then  you  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  you  think  I  am  so  fortunate,"  re- 
plied the  poet. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  ?  "  asked 
Conway,  in  much  surprise,  for  it 
was  notorious  the  business  was  then 
next  to  nothing. 

''Listen  to  the  judgments  of  Sir 
Henry  Meredyth,**  said  Anster,  and 
he  added  the  couplet : — 

"  If  you  want  to  be  bored,  and  bored  to 

the  very  death. 
Go  list  to  a  speech  from  Sir  Henry 

Meredyth." 

That  poetry  and  legal  ability  are 
by  no  means  incompatible,  was 
proved  by  a  very  eminent  member 
of  the  English  bar  and  bench,  who 
visited  Cork  during  the  Assizes,  and 
dined  at  the  Bar  Mess,  the  late 
Judge  Talfourd.  To  those  who  had 
the    happiness    of    knowing    that 
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eminent  judge,  I  need  hardly  say 
how  delighted  the  Munster  Bar  were 
when  he  gave  us  the  pleasure  of  his 
company.  He  was  a  most  accom- 
plished man,  and  no  one  enjoyed 
the  society  of  intellectual  minds 
more. 

Besides  Dr.  Anster,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Munster  Circuit  gained 
distinction  in  various  fields  of 
literature.  Dr.  Eenealy,  a  natire 
of  the  county  Cork,  and  for  a  time 
on  the  Munster  Circuit,  published 
a  work  called  '*  Brallaghan,  or  the 
Deipnosophists,"  displaying  much 
classical  ability.  His  translation  of 
the  poem  on  Castle  Hyde  into 
Greek  yerse  is  admirable.  He  did 
not  obtain  practice  on  the  Circuit, 
and  soon  leh  the  Irish  for  the  Eng* 
lish  Bar. 

Michael  Joseph  Barry,  also  a 
native  of  Cork,  was  favourably 
known  as  a  writer  by  his  excellent 
poems  in  this  Magazine.  His 
"Kisshogue  Papers,"  composed  in 
the  style  of  the  **Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  are  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior, to  those  humorous  tales. 
In  conjunction  with  the  present 
Judge  Keogh,  Mr.  Barry  com- 
piled a  work  on  **  Chancery 
jPractice,"  which  displayed  much 
research. 

Another  barrister  of  the  same 
name,  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Barry, 
the  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Cork 
College,  I  was  told,  occasionally 
obtained  briefs  intended  for  the 
writer  on  Chancery  Practice,  and 
also  invitations  to  parties  meant 
for  the  author  of  the  lively  Kiss- 
hogue  Papers.  The  frequency  of 
these  mistakes  elicited  the  follow- 
ing jeu  d'esprit  from  the  injured 
poet: — 

*'  No  wonder  my  namesake  my  anger 
provokes, 
For  he's  feed  for  my  law,  and  he*s 
fed  for  my  jokes." 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C.,  has  published 
an   interesting    "History    of   the 


Universitv  of  Dublin,"  and  some 
legal  works  relating  to  the  Irish 
Land  Laws,  which  display  great 
knowledge  of  his  su^ect  The  late 
John  F.  Maguire,  M.P.,  occasicRi- 
ally  joined  the  Bar  Mess.  He,  too, 
was  a  varied  and  able  writer,  as  his 
<*  Irish  in  America,"  **  The  Life  of 
Father  Mathew,"  and  other  wwks 
prove.  Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  alio 
contributed  largely.as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  to  enrich  the  pagee  of 
this  Magazine  by  his  contnbuUoos, 
chiefly  political.  He  has  written  al 
novel,  ''The  Pass  of  Bamesmore," 
a  work  on  Italy,  and  several  eanys 
on  various  subjects. 

While  on  Circuit,  our  kind  Mends 
in  Cork  were  profuse  in  their  hos- 
pitality, and  one  of  the  banquets 
— which  my  memory  recalls  from 
its  singularity — was  given  in  teue 
Celtic  style,  by  the  late  venerable 
Father  Matt  Horgan,  Parish  Priest 
of  Blarney. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  day 
during  the  Summer  Assizes,  when, 
accompanied  by  Frank  Walsh,  John 
Francis  Maguire,  and  other  Cork 
notabilities,  I  drove  to  Father 
Matt's  dinner  party.  He  received 
us  in  the  banquetting  hall — a  large 
barn.  In  the  centre  of  this  bam  a 
long  table  literally  groaned  ben^tfa 
such  a  profusion  of  solids  and  fluid* 
as  I  never  beheld  placed  upon  a 
table  before  or  since.  Here  sirloins 
of  beef  jostled  legs  of  mutton,  rows 
of  chickens  alternated  with  hams  and 
tongues,  while  whisky  by  the  gal- 
lons and  stacks  of  sugar  by  the 
loaf  showed  our  worthy  host  re- 
solved if  any  one  went  away  hun- 
gry or  thirsty,  the  fkult  was  his  own. 

Father  Matt  himself  was  the  venr 
type  of  a  hospitable  Irishman.  TtSl 
and  strong-limbed,  though  his  silver 
locks  showed  the  frosts  of  Time  had 
touched  his  head,  his  words  of  wel- 
come soon  satisfied  me  they  £uled 
to  reach  his  heart.  We  sat  to  our 
plentiful  repast,  and  the  appetite 
caused  by  the  drive,  and  the  air,  and 
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be  good  fellowship,  soon  made  con- 
iderable  inroads  upon  the  yiands ; 
rbile,  after  dinner,  the  flowing  bowl 
rent  its  circling  round.  Father 
fatt  was  a  man  of  considerable 
Qtiquarian  research,  and  the  round 
ower  at  Blarney  owed  its  erection 
)hiin. 

Another  pleasure  we  derived  was 
'om  the  exercise  of  hospitality. 
Fben  a  member  of  one  of  tbe  other 
'ireuits  in  Ireland  or  England,  or 
former  member  of  our  own,  hap- 
ened  to  be  in  the  Assize  town  at 
le  same  time  with  us,  he  was 
sually  invited  to  dine  with  us  at 
le  Bar  Mess.  The  sight  of  old, 
Qce  familiar,  faces,  was  sure  to 
Mraken  the  memories  of  the  past, 
ad  we  soDght  to  entertain  our 
ffmer  companions  with  our  best 
beer. 

Our  brethren  who  attended  as 
pecial  Counsel  were  always  hon- 
rary  members  of  our  mess,  and 
lany  pleasant  recollections  are 
erived  from  some  of  those  emi- 
ent  members  of  other  Circuits 
moogst  us. 

The  Bar  always  patronize  the 
rama,  and  both  in  Limerick  and 
^rk ,  the  theatrical  managers 
sually  succeed  in  collecting  a  good 
ompany,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
erformance  under  the  special 
atronage  of  the  members  ot'  the 
(ar.  At  Limerick  a  theatre  was 
uilt  in  Cornwallis-street,  in  1770, 
rhich  was  a  celebrated  one  in  its 
ay.  It  afforded  the  citizens  the 
pportunity  of  witnessing  the  per- 
)rmances  of  the  brightest  stars  of 
36  theatrical  firmament.  Here 
)ayid  Garrick,  Mossop,  Barry, 
tyder,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Kean, 
It.  Kemble,  Macklin,  George 
''rederick  Cooke,  Miss  Farren,  Ac, 
lelighted  the  spectators  by  the 
epresentation  of  the  works  of  our 
lest  dramatists. 

But  the    play-goiug  citizens  of 


Limerick  were  not  solely  indebted 
to  foreign  aid  to  support  the  stage. 
A  very  excellent  corps  of  amateurs 
performed  with  decided  success.  One 
of  them  was  well-known  to  us  in 
his  own  distinguished  and  respected 
character,  the  late  Sir  Mathew  Bar- 
rington.*  Others,  whose  taste  and 
talent  were  often  displayed  upon  the 
boards  in  support  of  local  charac- 
ters, were  Messrs.  John  M'AuliflT, 
Pierce  Brett,  John  Gubbins,  George 
Hogan,  Andrew  Tracey,  and  Wil- 
liam Glover. 

We  are  told  that  from  this  old 
theatre,  one  night  the  celebrated 
comedian,  George  Frederick  Cooke, 
staggered  forth  intoxicated.  He  had 
taken  more  whisky  than  his  brain 
could  carry,  and  arrayed  in  the 
dress  in  which  he  performed  Petru- 
chio,  in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
set  forth  to  returil  to  his  hotel. 
Missing  his  way,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  Hght  in  a  window,  and  entered 
a  poor,  humble  house,  in  one  of  the 
narrow  lanes,  where  the  inmates 
were  waking  a  corpse.  A  group  of 
aged  crones  were  keening  over  the 
deceased,  when  Cooke  suddenly 
entered.  He  scared  the  assemblage 
by  his  strange  appearance,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  bed,  on  which 
the  body  lay,  he  addressed  the 
mourners  with : — 

"  How  now,  ye  secret,  black  and 
midnight  hags,  what  is*t  ye  do  ?  *' 

We  can  readily  believe  the 
comedy  in  which  he  lately  played 
was  very  nearly  followed  by  a 
tragedy,  nut  he  managed  to  get  to 
his  hotel. 

Among  the  notable  residents  or 
natives  of  Limerick,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  theatrical 
profession,  were  Andrew  Cherry  and 
Miss  Catherine  Hayes.  Cherry 
composed  the  *'  Soldier's  Daughter" 
and  "The  Travellers,"  to  which 
Dibdin  contributed  the  songs.  He 
was  originally  a  printer,  and  em- 


*  He  died  in  Dablin,  Ist  April,  1861. 
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ployed  iu  the  printing  office  of  the 
Limerick  Journal  newspaper.  The 
vicissitudes  of  an  actor's  life  were 
experienced  hj  him.  At  one  time 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  as  a 
strolling  player,  then  for  several 
years  one  of  the  leading  comedians 
at  Covent  Garden.  He  must  have 
been  a  witty  man,  judging  from  the 
following  anecdote.  Once,  when 
asked  to  form  part  of  a  company  by 
a  manager  who  had  not  fulfilled  a 
former  engagement,  he  replied, 
"  Sir,  you  have  bitten  me  once,  and 
I  am  resolved  you  shall  not  make 
two  bites  of  A.  Cherry." 

Edmund  Kean  appears  to  have 
been  unpopular  in  Limerick.  The 
Assembly  Booms,  on  Charlotte 
Quay,  opened  on  September  13  th 
1824,  with  "  Eicbard  III.,"  Kean 
playing  Bichard.  He  played  for 
nve  nights  to  empty  houses,  and, 
though  engaged  for  twelve  nighti>, 
threw  up  his  engagement  in  dis- 
gust. On  a  subsequent  visit  he  was 
better  supported,  and  played  alter- 
nately tragedy  and  comedy. 

The  present  Theatre  Boyal,  in 
Henry  Street,  was  built  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Fogarty,  in  1841. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the 
playgoing  gentry  of  Limerick  have 
happily  changed  since  O'Conneli's 
time,  as  the  foUowing  anecdote  shows. 
At  the  Bar  Mess,  during  the  Spring 
Assizes  of  1812,  one  of  the  bar, 
Mr.  Standish  O'Qrady,  addressing 
O'Connell,  who  sat  next  him  at 
table,  said,  ''  I  am  going  to  the 
play,  O'Connell,  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  O'Connell, 
'*  the  bills  inform  us  the  play  to-night 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Jury.  I  have  had  some  unpleasant 
experience  of  those  gentlemen,  and 
can  assure  you  they  are  not  the 
most  agreeable  companions  in  a  box 
after  dinner." 

O'Connell  and  several  others  of 
the  Bar  sat  chatting  at  the  Bar 
Mess,  and  before  they  separated  for 
the  night  were  joined  by  O'Grady. 


''  I  thought,  Standish,"  said  Dan. 
"  you  were  at  the  theatre." 

'*  I  went  there,  sure  enough,"  re- 
plied O'Grady,  "  and,  Dan,  you  are 
quite  right.  I  was  shown  into  the 
centre  box,  and  made  myself  com- 
fortable in  the  front  row,  when  a 
dozen  noisy  fellows  came  in.  On 
seeing  one  of  them  had  his  head 
close  to  a  pe|^  on  which  I  had  placed 
niy  hat,  I  said  to  him,  very  civilly, 
'  1  hope  inj  hat  does  not  obstruct 
your  view.  If  so,  pray  allow  me  to 
remove  it.' 

•*  *  Faith,  my  tight  fellow,'  here- 
plied,  *  you  may  take  your  oath  it 
doesn't,  for  if  it  did,  I'd  kick  it 
into  the  pit,  and  yourself  after  it.' 
Now,  as  this  fellow  and  his  com- 
panions looked  as  if  they  thought 
the  kicking  affair  would  l>e  prime 
fun,  and  as  I  dislike  being  kicked 
in  or  out  of  a  theatre,  I  made  no 
remonstrance,  but  put  on  my  hat 
and  left  the  box." 

-  I  here  conclude  my  **  History  of 
the  Munster  Circuit."  I  have  fol- 
lowed its  course  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign^  Queen 
Victoria.  I  have  shown  that  during 
three  centuries  we  have  had  upright 
judges,  able  advocate?,  and  impar- 
tial jurors.  I  have  preserved  the 
names  and  recorded  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  most  distinguished 
barristers ;  their  fame  is  our  inheri- 
tance, and  it  is,  certainly,  a  source 
of  pride  for  me  to  reflect,  that  for 
learning,  for  ability,  for  high  prin- 
ciple, for  every  attribute  which  dis- 
tinguishes men  as  barristers  and  ai 
l^entlemen,  the  members  of  the 
Munster  Circuit  to-day  may  chal- 
lenge competition  with  their  re- 
nowned predecessors.  If  my  history 
merits  their  approval,  I  shall  be 
sincerely  happy.  Of  those  who  were 
my  beloved  companions  upon  the 
Circuit  for  the  greater  part  of  my 
time,  many  are  passed  away,  while 
others  enjoy  the  nonoura  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  now  adorn  the  bench. 
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Some  few  are  still  in  harness,  and, 
in  reading  over  my  pages,  they,  I 
trust,  will  find  nothing  to  condemn. 
They  were  ever  kind  and  friendly 
towards  me,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tuaity  of  expressing  my  belief  that 
the  Munster  Bar  deserves  the  high 
esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held  by 
the  public. 


My  task  is  done,  my  tale  hath  ceased, 
my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  pro- 
tracted dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which 

hathUt 
My  midnight  lamp,  and  what  is  writ 

is  writ. 
Would  it  were  worthier. 


B^  S^dxeayv  irapa  diva. 


But  yesterday,  I  walk'd  a  glorious  king, 

liOrd  of  myself,  all  earth,  all  time  were  mine ; 

The  future  years  no  further  joy  could  bring ; 

Hiches  I  had  beyond  Potosi's  mine ! 

To-day,  all  joy  departed,  and  I  fell 

Down  from  my  height,  like  bird  on  wounded  pinion, 

Down,  and  still  deeper  down,  to  deepest  hell. 

Cast  off  by  Fortune  like  her  meanest  minion. 

For  me  no  more  the  rippling  rivers  run. 

Nor  sunsets  burnish  aU  the  western  ocean, 

Kor  shadows  flit  across  the  mountains  dun. 

Nor  billows  fall  on  strand  with  pleasant  motion ;  — 

My  hope  is,  like  a  brook  that  seeks  the  sea, 

To  mingle,  in  eternity,  with  thee ! 

H.  D.  MoBPHY.  B.A. 
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THE    MEDIEVAL    CHUECH. 
Bt  "Pbesteb  Johk." 


To  the  majority  even  of  the  reading 
public  the  history  of  the  period 
preceding  the  Beformation  is  almost 
entirely  unknown.  Until  about 
half  a  century  ago  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  a  sealed  book. 
Yet  that  period  with  all  its  dark- 
ness and  Ignorance  is  rich  in  lessons 
of  practi^  importance,  rich  in 
examples  of  heroic  dcTotion  and 
noble  fortitude,  rich,  too,  in  what  is 

gtind  and  romantic,  as  well  as  in 
ith  and  singleness  of  purpose. 

The  MedifiDval  Church  numbers 
among  its  Apostles  St.  Patrick,  and 
Columba,  Golumbanus,  and  Eligiua, 
Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  the  Teu- 
tons, and  the  Father  of  Oerman 
Christianity,  and  Raymond  Lull, 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Moslems, 
who  sealed  with  his  blood  outside 
the  walls  of  Bugia  his  testimony  to 
the  religion  of  the  Cross ;  Sturmi, 
and  Anskar,  Otho,  and  Olaf,  and 
Adalbert;  men  who  toiled  and 
suffered,  and  died  for  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

From  a  very  early  period  Ireland 
was  conspicuous  K)r  learning  and 
piety.  **Ajitiquo  tempore,*'  says 
Alcuin,  "doctissimi  solebant  ma- 
gistri  de  Hibemi&  Britanniam, 
Galliam,  Italiam  Yenire,  et  multos 
per  ecclesias  Christi  fecisse  pro- 
fectus."* 

Christianity  had  been  introduced 
into  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  as  early 
as  430,  and  spread  rapidly  over  the 
whole  island. 


The  leader  of  the  earliest  band 
which  started  forth  to  evangelize  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  Golum- 
banus, a  pupil  of  the  Irish  Monas- 
tery of  Bangor.  From  690  to  615 
this  ardent  missionary  laboured  in 
Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

In  Gaul  the  Monasteries  of 
Luxeuil,  Fontenay,  and  Anagrey 
arose  out  of  his  exertions,  but  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  the  Burgundian 
Court  and  to  the  native  clergy,  he 
was  compelled  to  remove  into  Si^it- 
zerland,  and  finally  into  Italy,  where 
he  died  in  615»  at  the  Monastery  of 
Bobbio. 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  lay 
before  those  early  missionaries; 
just  as  in  earlier  times  Christiaoity 
saved  from  the  wreck  all  that  was 
pure  and  beautiful  in  the  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Home,  when  the 
Iron  Kingdom  was  rent  and  shat- 
tered before  the  savage  onslaught 
of  the  war-loving  hordes  of  the 
north,  so  now,  the  nations  of  the 
north  were  to  be  evangelized,  and 
the  pure  morality  and  peaceful  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  were  to  be 
preached  to  Celt,  and  Teuton,  Gotht 
and  Sclave.  It  certainly  required 
men  of  earnest  purpose,  deep  piety, 
and  heroic  devotion  to  pierce  the 
vast  forests  which  lay  along  the 
Bhine,  and  preach  Christ  crucified 
among  the  votaries  of  Druidism, 
and  to  the  worshippers  of  Odio, 
Thor,  and  Fr^yr;  to  trace  the 
galleys  of  the  Northmen,  and  beir 


*  Eep.  ccxxi.  (Al.  ccxxy.),  0pp.  I.  286. 
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the  Gk)8pel  message  into  the  homes 
of  the  roviDg  Vikings  of  the  North. 
All  this  was  to  he  done  hj  the 
Medieval  Church,  and  all  this  was 
actuailj  done  hj  the  zeal  of  indivi- 
dual missionaries. 

The  monastic  life  realized  the  ideal 
of  the  medissval  mind.  The  monks 
of  the  medisBval  period  were  dis- 
tinguished for  the  strictness  of  their 
liyes,  for  learning,  but  above  all 
for  missionary  zeal.  Issuing  forth 
in  little  bands  from  some  quiet 
monastery  they  pushed  onward 
through  the  trackless  forest,  strong 
in  childlike  dependence  on  an 
overruling  Proviaence,  until  a  suit- 
able spot  was  discovered ;  then 
temporary  huts  were,  erected: 
timber  was  felled  and  brushwood 
removed  on  every  side :  a  chapel 
was  built:  then  dwellings  were 
erected  and  a  clearing  made  and 
soon  the  forest  re-echoed  the  sound 
of  psalm  and  hymn :  the  colony 
thus  established  became  not  only 
the  centre  of  missionary  enterprise 
in  its  own  vicinity,  but  in  course  of 
time  became  the  parent  of  many 
similar  establishments. 

There  is  a  notable  difference  be- 
tween the  plan  adopted  by  the 
early  teachers  of  Christianity  and 
that  which  found  favour  in  the 
Mediseval  Church:  the  early 
idssionaries  of  the  gospel  began 
from  below,  and  worked  upwards. 
Hot  many  learned,  not  many  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  were  among 
Ae  number  of  their  converts :  the 
mean  and  the  ignoble,  the  peasant 
9nA  the  bond  slave,  the  ignorant 
and  the  despised  were  the  instru- 
ments chosen  by  God  to  bring  to 
nought  the  wisdom  of  the  philoso- 
fdier,  to  overthrow  the  pride  of  the 
BUman  intellect,  the  opposition  of 
*  powerful  priesthood,  the  suspicion 
tiia  hatred  of  Imperial  Rome. 
How,  however,  everything  was 
dunged:   the    missionary    began 


above  and  worked  downwards  to  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  he  began  by 
attempting  the  conversion  of  the 
sovereign  or  chief,  and  the  people 
generally  followed  the  example  of 
the  ruler.  This  accounts  for  the 
vast  numbers  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  individual  teachers, 
and  it  accounts  too  for  the  fearful 
crop  of  errors  and  superstitions 
which  sprang  up  and  flourished  in 
the  medisBval  period.  When  a 
tribe  or  nation  embraced  the  gospel 
they  were  baptized  en  masse  on  a 
simple  profession  of  belief,  without 
adequate  instruction  beforehand  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Hence 
they  retained  much  of  the  errors  of 
their  old  superstitions;  then  began 
the  belief  in  **  purgatorial  fires," 
and  monkish  masses  {misses  pri- 
vata  or  solUarud)  ;  an  exaggerated 
veneration  for  saints  and  angels  and 
relics ;  then  the  ancient  and  salutary 
discipline  of  the  Church  with  regard 
to  notorious  ofienders  degenerated 
into  private  confession  and  priestly 
absolution ;  then  arose  step  by  step 
the  edifice  of  Papal  pretensions; 
then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
structure  which  in  our  days  has 
received  the  chief  comer  stone  by 
the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. 

From  an  early  period  the  Irish 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne. 
The  Irish  missionaries  in  England 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  Augustine,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Bangor  (Dinoot)  declared  that  they 
owed  no  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

Spelman*  has  published  from  an 
old  Cottonian  MS.  the  declaration 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Dinoot 
to  Augustine. 

"  Notum  sit  et  absque  dubitatione 
vobis,  quod  nos  omnes  sumus  et 
quilibet  nostrum  obedientes  et 
subditi  ecclesiae  Dei  et  Pap» 
Bomffi  et  unicuiquevero  Christiano 


"Cone.  Brit.,"i.,  108. 
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et  pio  ad  amandum  unumquetnque 
in  8U0  gradu  in  caritate  periecta,  et 
ad  juvandum  unumquemque  eoruin 
verbo  et  facto  fore  filios  Dei  et 
aliatn  obedientiam  quam  istam  noa 
flcio  debitam  el  quern  yos  nominatia 
esse  Papam:  Nee  esse  patrem 
patrum  vindicare  et  postulari,  eb 
istam  obedientiam  nos  sumus 
parati  dare  et  solvere  ei  et  cuique 
Cbristiauo  continuo.  PrsBterea  nos 
sumus  sub  gubernatione  episcopi 
cffiflionis  super  osca  qui  est  ad 
fluperyidendum  sub  Deo  super 
nobis  ad  faciendum  nos  servare 
viam  spiritualem.'* 

This  declaration,  however,  is  said 
to  be  spurious.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fierce  op- 
position of  the  British  Church  to 
the  Roman  regulations — an  oppo- 
sition which  in  Ireland  continued 
<lowu  to  the  twelfth  century  f — 
proves  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question  that  the  Bntons  did  not 
then  ackoowledge  the  authority  of 
thp  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Golumbanus,  in  his  fifth  letter 
**  ad Bonifacium  IV,*'  administered 
some  salutary  advioe  to  the  Roman 
Church  and  denied  her  claims  to 
the  supremacy  ;  "  Roma  orbis  ter- 
rarum  caput  est  ecclesiarum,  salva 
loci  domiuic®  reaurrectionis  singu- 
lari  proerogativa."J 

In  Germany,  too,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  was  not  established 
until  the  Irish  b'chool  was  silenced 
and  subverted. § 


But  there  is  a  bright  side  also  to 
the  picture  \ 

Kilian,  one  of  the  last  in  the 
great  band  of  Irish  missionarietf, 
made  Wurzburg  the  centre  of  hU 
labours,  and  evangelized  Franconia. 
Eligius  (St.  Eloy)  planted  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  among  the 
savage  Frieslanders.  Winfritb, 
better  known  as  Bouifacius,  became 
the  Apodtle  of  Thuringia.  This 
distinguished  Euglishman  joined 
Willebrord  in  715,  and  penetrated 
Friesland.  A  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, inflexible  determination,  emi- 
nent piety,  and  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  Boniface  stands 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  medisfal 
missionaries. 

"Evangelica  etiam  doctrina  adeo 
prsBoipuus  extitit  ut  apoatolonun  tem- 
pore in  ejus  prs&dicauone  laadares.'*  It 

He  evangelized  Thuringia,  Hes- 
sia,  Bavaria,  and  after  a  long  career 
of  active  exertions  undertook  at  the 
agd  of  seventy-five  a  missionaiy 
expedition  into  Friealand,  where  he 
fell  a  martyr  on  the  5th  of  June, 
755. 

We  need  not  particularize  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  8turmi  and 
Willehad,  of  Anskar  and  Adalbert, 
of  Otho  and  Olaf.  When  the 
dread  Northmen  came  in  their 
swift  barks,  devastating  the  fair 
plains  of.  England  and  France,  and 
spreading  terror  and  dismay  on 
every    side,     Anskar     carried    the 


•  "  Gicseler's  Bcc.  Hirt.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  167,  note  8. 

t  ''BndeaToais  were  always  prooeeding  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  States,  to  reconcile  the 
Britons  and  Irish  with  the  Roman  Church  as  the  common  mother-ohnrcb,  and  to  nnite 
3tbem  with  the  Chorch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  although  the  Abbot  Adamnan,  *t  tha 
beginning  of  the  eighth  oentuiy,  had  laboured  te  efieot  this  object,  not  without  snooeas, 
among  the  Britens  and  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  the  Monk  Bckbert  hsd  gained  otbt  the 
Northern  Picts  to  the  side  of  Borne,  yet  the  breach  was  not  removed  by  this  means.  It  wm 
not  uutil  the  decline  of  the  Irish  Church  amid  the  continued  Civil  wars,  that  tovaids  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Dublin  first  came  to  attach  itself  te  the  Arch  bishopric  of  Csntar 
bury.  Afterwards  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Malachy  (f  1148),  was  active  in  Isvonr  of 
Borne,  tilt  at  last  Ireland  and  Wales  were  conquered  by  Hemy  IL,  and  thus  the  complete 
association  of  the  British  and  Irish  Church  with  Borne  was  effected.*'  (<  *Qieieler,"  il,  196—7.) 

t  "Church  of  St.  Patrick,"  pp.  118  »q.,  by  W.  Q,  Todd. 

§  *'  Middle  Age,"  Hardwicke,  p.  46. 

U    *•  Annates  Xantensea,"  a,d.  762. 
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Gbspel  message  into  the  homes  of 
the  savage  Yikings,  and  evangelized 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Adalbert  preached  the  Gospel 
among  the  Sclaves  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  He  was  martyred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dantzic  in  997, 
while  engaged  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Prussians,  and  a  few  years  later 
Brano  and  eighteen  companions 
shared  the  same  fate.  But  no 
danger  daunted,  no  obstacle  de- 
terred the  fearless  missionaries  of 
the  MedisBval  Church ;  they  had  to 
deal  with  men  of  fierce  passions 
and  warlike  habits,  who  knew  no 
law  save  that  of  physical  force,  and 
they  despised  human  power,  and 
strong  in  simple  trust,  and  the 
might  of  a  masterful  faith  they 
confronted  unmoved  the  pirate  of 
the  North,  Prankish  Count  and 
Suevian  King.  Faults  they  cer- 
tainly bad,  and  the  means  they  em- 
ployed cannot  always  be  defended, 
Dut  in  the  main  the  Apostles  of 
the  Medieval  Church  were  men  of 
intense  religious  zeal,  eminent  piety, 
and  unselfish  devotion.  One  of 
the  most  serious  charges  brought 
against  them  is,  that  they  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  rectitude  in 
working  on  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  people. 

Thus  we  read  that  an  attack 
having  been  made  on  some  churches 
built  by  Otho,  the  Apostle  of  Po- 
merania,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
ringleaders  in  the  affray,  was 
struck  by 'a  fit,  so  that  his  arm 
stiffened  and  he  could  not  use  his 
club. 

This  was  regarded  as  a  Divine 
omen,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
was  discontinued. 

Again,  we  read  that  a  chief  bap- 
tized by  Otho  was  on  one  occasion 
captnred  by  the  Danes.  After  he 
had  prayed  earnestly  for  assistance, 
he  dreamt  one  night  that  good 
Bishop  Otho  appeared  to  him  and 
bade  him  **  Be  of  courage,"  pro- 
mising him  speedy  release. 


When  he  awoke  his  prison  doors 
were  open,  and  escaping,  he  hurried 
to  the  shore,  where  he  found  a 
boat,  and  escaped  to  Stettin.  This 
miraculous  delivery  made  a  pro- 
found irbpression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible 
to  evangelize  the  Teutons  without 
working  on  their  superstition. 
Besides,  we  should  remember  that 
the  missionaries  were  themselves 
men  of  vivid  imagination,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  belief  in  special 
assistances  and  miraculous  interpo- 
sitions, and  by  no  means  free  from 
the  current  superstitions  of  the 
age. 

A  still  more  serious  charge  is  ad- 
vanced, and  with  good  cause,  against 
the  Mediaeval  Church — that  of 
propagandism  v^ith  the  sword. 

When,  however,  the  crusading 
spirit  had  sunk  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  then  a  Bay- 
mond  Lull  arose  to  denounce 
propagandism  by  the  sword,  and 
attested  by  his  death  outside  the 
walls  of  Bugia  his  zeal  in  evange- 
lizing the  Moslem  warriors. 

Christianity  was  propagated  in 
Norway  and  Iceland  bj  Olaf  Trygg- 
vaFon  (995-1000),  and  after  his 
death  by  Olaf  the  Saint  (1017- 
1033). 

The  latter  had  been  a  pirate  in 
his  youth,  but  coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  he  was 
converted.  He  invited  clergy  from 
England,  at  whose  head  was  Bishop 
Grimkil,  called  by  the  people  "  the 
horned  man,"  from  the  shape  of  his 
mitre.  Every  stronghold  of  the 
Pagan  system  was  ruthlessly  demo- 
lished and  the  Gospel  established, 
partly  by  instruction,  but  much 
more  by  arms.  Olaf  propagated 
religion  under  penalty  of  death.  He 
summoned  a  Thing,  and  demanded 
that  the  people  should  receive  the 
Gospel  and  be  baptized.  Gudbrand, 
a  powerfnl  chief,  opposed  Olaf,  br 
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bis  son  was  captured  by  the  king 
and  kept  as  a  hostage. 

The  Bonders  were  summoned  to 
a  Thing,  and  for  two  days  nothing 
was  settled.  On  the  third  day, 
both  parties  met  on  the  Thing  field, 
Olaf  and  his  men  on  one  side,  with 
Kolbein  the  Strong  and  his  terri- 
ble mace,  and  Gudbrand  on  the 
other.  Soon  a  great  crowd  brought 
an  ugly  idol  covered  with  gold  and 
silver.  All  the  people  arose  and 
did  obeisance,  while  Qudbrand  de- 
manded of  the  king,  *'  Where  is  now 
thy  God?  I  think  neither  thou 
nor  yonder  homed  man  will  liflb 
your  heads  so  high  as  formerly. 
See  how  our  ffod  looks  upon  you.^ 
Olaf  then  whispered  to  KofoeiD, 
''If  while  I  am  speaking,  the  Bond- 
ers look  elsewhere  thian  towards 
their  idol,  see  that  thou  strike  him 
as  hard  as  thou  canst  with  thy 
club.'*  Then  turning  to  the  Bonders 
he  said : — 

"  Dale  Gudbrand  would  frighten 
us  with  his  god  that  can  neither 
hear  nor  see,  nor  save  himself,  nor 
even  move  without  beinjg;  carried. 
Ye  say  our  God  is  invisible,  but 
turn  your  eyes  to  the  east,  and  see 
Him  advancing  in  great  splendour/' 

At  that  moment  the  sun  rose, 
and  all  turned  to  look.  Eolbein  was 
duly  on  the  alert,  and  immediately 
struck  the  image  with  all  his  might, 
so  that  it  burst  asunder  and  dis- 
closed a  number  of  mice  and  other 
vermin  which  had  hitherto  fattened 
on  the  sacrifices  o^ered  to  the  idol. 
The  Bonders  fied  to  their  ships, 
which  Olaf  had  meantime  got 
pierced  with  holes.  Terrified  at 
finding  them  sinking,  they  returned 
and  were  baptized.* 

As  early  as  1000  ▲.d.,  laws  were 
passed  in  Iceland  favourable  to  the 
Gospel  which  had  been  planted 
there  mainly  by  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
although  it  would  seem  that  when 


the  Northmen  landed  there,  they 
found  traces  of  an  older  Christiani^ 
planted,  by  Irish  mis8ionarie8.t 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  Church  of  the 
mediaeval  period  was  the  protection 
it  afibrded  to  the  distressed  and 
the  downtrodden.  It  discouraged 
slavery,  and  by  teaching  the  equality 
of  all  men,  did  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  serf.  Bat  still 
more  was  done  in  this  direction  by 
the  fact  that  the  monastic  life,  and 
even  Holy  Orders,  lay  open  to  the 
serf. 

But  by  far  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering is  the  development  of  the 
Papacy.  The  Papal  usurpations 
reached  their  climax  under  Hilde- 
brand  (Gregory  VII.). 

From  the  position  of  Vtcariui 
Petri,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  vras  now 
advanced  to  Vtcarius  Dei,  and 
claimed  to  be  exempt  firom  laws — 
to  absolve  from  oaths — to  possess 
the  exclusive  right  to  summon 
Councils — to  receive  appeals  from 
all  bishops — in  a  word  to  be  episeo- 
pus  universalis  with  all  bishops  &r 
vicars  and  the  world  for  See .' 

The  state  of  medieval  polities, 
the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the 
unscrupulous  ambition  of  men  like 
Gregory  YII.,  made  this  the  more 
feasible.  Between  829  and  845 
were  published  the  Forged  Decre- 
tals known  as  the  Fseudo-Isidart- 
These  were  fabricated  out  of  ex- 
isting Canons  by  Autcar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  826-8474  and 
strengthened  the  usurpations  of  the 
PapacjT  by  representing  it  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  usage  as  the 
irresponsible  guide  of  the  univenal 
Church.  *^  On  these  fidse  Decretals 
were  founded  the  pretenaionB  of  the 
Popes  to  universal  sway  in  tis 
Ohurch^  while  the  pretended  Donth 
tio  OonstanHni  Jf.,  a  fiction  of  an 


*  ;;  AporrilaB  of  Medie?al  Europe,"  B«v.  G.  P.  Ifaclew. 

t  "Neander,"  r.,  412  note.  t  "Oiweler,"  voL  il,  p.  581,;noU  12. 
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earlier  time/  bat  soon  adopted  into 
them,  was  the  first  step  from  which 
the  Papacy  endeavoured  to  elevate 
itself  above  even  the  State.'** 

The  state  of  Eome  itself  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  lines  of 
a  poem  written  by  Bernard,  a  monk 
of  Cluny,  in  the  twelfth  century : — 

"  Boma  dat  omnibus  omnia  dantibus ; 

omnia  Romse 
Com  pretio;    quia  juris  ibi  via,  jus 

pent  omne ; 
Ut  rota  labitur,  ergo  vooubitur  hinc 

rota  Bomana. 
Boma  nocens  nocet/atque  viam  docet 

ipsa  nocendi. 
Jnra  relinquere,  lucra  requirere,  pallia 

vendi.". 

Closely  connected  with  the  Me- 
dieval Church  are  the  three  great 
movements — the  Crusades,  Scholas- 
ticism, and  the  rise  of  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders.  None  of  these  move- 
ments falls  within  the  limits  of  a 
paper  like  the  present,  but  a  sketch 
of  the  mediseval  period,  however 
brief,  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  notice  of  Francis  of  Assissi. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story — the  story 
which  converted  Baymond  Lull : 
"  How  the  son  of  Fietro  Bernadone 
di  Mericoni,  once  foremost  in  all 
deeds  of  arms,  and  gayest  at  the 
m  festivals,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Perugia,  and  brought  by  disease  to 
the  very  eates  of  death ;  how  in 
-  sight  of  the  very  portals  of  the 
tomb  he  learned  to  weigh  the  things 
of  time  and  sense  in  the  balances 
of  Eternity,  and,  recovering,  arose 
to  live  no  more  unto  himself,  but  to 
his  Lord ;  how  he  exchanged  his 

By  apparel  for  the  garb  of  the 
eodicant ;  how  he  visited  the  sick, 
tended  the  lepers,  and,  renouncing 
the  world,  achieved  the  victory  that 
orercometh  it." 

On  a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  Church 
of  Portiuncnia,  at  Asaissi,  the 
•* Spouse  of  Poverty"  breathed 
lui  last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
few  (1226).   Eloquent,  and  terribly 


in  earnest,  Francis  of  Assissi  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and,  from  his 
enthusiasm,  arose  the  mighty  Order 
of  Franciscans. 

The  following  incident,  illustra- 
tive of  the  peculiar  enthusiasm  of 
St.  Francis,  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  mediaeval  age. 

It  was  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Franciscan  era,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  Franks  lay  beneath  the 
walls  of  Damietta.  There,  too, 
was  "the  Spouse  of  Poverty," 
burning  with  zeal  to  go  forth  and, 
in  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy, 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the 
Soldan.  After  hours  spent  in  rapt 
devotion  the  soldier  or  the  Cross 
went  forth  on  his  dangerous  under- 
taking, and  was  led  by  the  outposts 
into  the  presence  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.  With  undaunted 
mien  and  unquailiuff  eye  the  monk 
confronted  the  Moslem  leader. 
Asked  to  remain  in  his  tent  he 
boldly  answered : — 

"  I  will  remain  if  thou  and  thy 
people  become  converts,  for  the 
love  of  the  Saviour,  my  Master. 
If  thou  art  unwilling,  kindle  a 
furnace,  and  I  and  thy  priests  will 
enter  it  together,  and  let  G-od  de- 
termine whether  the  true  faith  is 
on  thy  side  or  on  mine." 

In  the  presence  of  so  doughty  a 
champion  the  Imauns  trembled,  and 
the  challenge  was  not  accepted; 
the  missionary  then  offSered  to  enter 
alone  if  the  Moslem  became  a  con- 
vert, but  the  Soldan  politely  de- 
clined, and  dismissed  nis  zealous 
visitor  with  courtesy. 

Such  was  Francis  of  Assissi,  by 
whom  was  originated  the  idea 
which  expanded  into  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore, is  mainly  due  the  great  re- 
vival wrought  by  those  Orders 
throughont  Christendom  in  the 
early  and  brightest  years  of  their 
history. 


♦  «^CHeiel€r"ii.,  386. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

Br  THE  Loi!a>OH  Hebmit. 

Author  o?  "  Soiros  op  Sihoularity,"  "  Febps  it  Lifi,"  &c. 

No.  11. — St.  G-EOBas  or  Ekolaio). 

All  know  St.  George  is  England's  saint, 
And  patron  of  chivalric  fighters, 

And  that  he  slew  a  dragon  grim, 

Bat  little  more  is  said  of  him 
By  any  nltra-modem  writers. 

l^et  was  he  of  snch  wide  renown 
That  tho'  described  of  Gappadocia, 

His  fame  was  early  spread  of  yore 

To  every  part  of  Levant's  shore, 
From  Alexandria  to  Croatia. 

To  Palestine  he'came  in  yonth, 

(He  owned  some  land  within  that  region). 
And  then  took  up  the  warrior's  trade 
With  sach  success  that  he  was  made 
Trihnne,  and  leader  of  a  legion. 

He  changed  his  fedth — a'parlons  act 

In  his  political  position — 
For  'gainst  the  Christians  then  there  raged 
Fierce  war,  by  Dioclesian  waged. 

So  Georgios  threw  up  his  commission. 

Gave  aU  his  wealth,  assumed  the  Cross, 

And  as  a  missionary  started ; 
In  this  he  prospered  much  and  long, 
Till  those  in  heathendom  most  strong 

Like  vengeful  dragons  on  him  darted. 
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Small  meroy  had  the  men  who  gave 

To  idol-woiship  their  adhesion. 
By  them  the  saintly  George  was  brought 
To  ProYOst  Daoyen,  one  who  wron^t 

The  harsh  deerees  of  Diodesian. 

In  vain  upon  the  saint  were  tum'd 

The  terrors  of  their  Inquisition ; 
He  to  his  creed  adhered  as  fast 
As  bamade  to  ship—at  last,  t 

The  Provost  called  in  his  Magician, 

Who  miz'd  some  wine  with  poison  strong 

To  kill,  since  they  could  not  convert  him. 
George  took  the  bowl,  nor  did  he  shrink 
From  tossing  off  the  hial  drink. 

But,  strange  to  say,  it  didn't  hurt  him. 

They  made  it  stronger,  still  he  drank, 

Nor  show*d  the  slightest  signs  of  dying. 
Then,  seeing  miracles  so  rife. 
The  Wizaid  and  the  ProYost's  wife 

Tum'd  Christians — which  was  very  trying 

To  Dacyen,  who  had  torture-wheels 

With  scythes  to  cut  the  saint  to  pieces ; 
They  plunged  him,  too,  in  molten  lead, 
And  yet  he  was  no  nearer  dead — 

His  lifcvseemed  held  on  sev'ral  leases. 

TUl,  finding  torture  would  not  do, 

The  Provost  foin  must  try— persuasion; 
He  deem'd  that  method  took  effect. 
So  made  the  populace  collect 

Together  for  this  great  occasion. 

When  lo !  recanting  not,  the  saint 

Pray'd  Christian  pray'rs-— and  what  was  stranger. 
Avengiug  flames  from  Heaven  did  fall 
On  temple,  idols,  guests— and  aU 

The  pagans  fled  in  dread  and  danger. 

Now  Dacyen,  fearful  of  such  might 

Conceived  a  final  fell  intention : — 
''  I  see  we  must  decapitate 
This  man" — (that  seem'd  the  only  &te 

Exempt  from  heavenly  intervention). 

37 
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'Twas  done,  apon  the  morrow's  mom, 
A  martyr's  hie  the  bishop  snffer'd ; 
His  tomb's  at  Ramis,  where,  'tis  said, 
Each  pilgrim  who  was  "off  his  head" 
By  tonohing  that  his  "  wyttes  "  reoover'd. 

St  George  was  held  in  great  eateem, 
Made  patron  6f  Genoa  and  Britain  ; 

He  reappeared  in  spectral  form, 

And  he^'d  Jemsalem  to  storm. 
Ensuing  viotory— «o  'tis  written. 

Of  England's  Order  of  Si  George 

OhiTahrons  Edward  was  the  starter, 
Bat  thro'  that  doabtfol  anecdote 
Which  'tis  not  needful  here  to  quote, 
The  Order  was  re-named  the  Carter. 

Onr  chamidon's  image  decks  that  coin 
Which  valoes  twenty  tim^s  a  shilling, 

Fighting  in  moat  heroic  state ; 

And  BOW  I  tnnst  ini  fdll  relate 
The  stoiy  of  his  dragon-kining. 

He  to  Sylme's  city  came 

When  ^oiks  were  in  a  dreadfal  hobble, 
A  dragon  dread,  whose  Te^  breaCh 
Was  rife  wHii  pestilence  and  death. 
Had  come  the  eiiizeas  to  gobble. 

They  ga^e^  t6  ^  soothe  its  savage  breast," 
Two  riieep  ik  day,  till;  n<me  remaining, 
A  sheep  and  man,  then  men'  alone, 
No  sool  conld  call  his  life  his  own, 
And  nought  was  heard  but  sad  con^laining. 

To  kill  a  dragon  was  a  feat 

Ho  armies  eter  coold  suomm^  in ; 
ChampionB  alone  of  Heaven-sent  strength 
And  conrage,  cotild  ^refial  at  length,—- 
This  fea;  all  l^ends  are  ^eed  in. 

Andlnmdsts  even  now,  are  shown— » 

To-^rove  the  dragon  was  no  feUe-^ 
The  well  that  served  as  his  retreat. 
Whence  he  emerged,  those  meals  to  eat 
Which  needed  neither  doth  nor  table. 
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So  men  and  women,  giile  and  boys, 
Were  gnlp'd  within  that  dragon's  swallow, 

Until  'twas  requisite  to  bring 

The  only  daughter  of  the  king, 
The  common  fate  in  turn  to  follow. 

The  king  wept  sore-*(he  wonld,  jtfo,  know) 

And  pray'd  them  spare  his  ohfld  for  pity ; 
"  No,  sire,  the  law  for  all's  the  same, 
And  why  shonld'st  thou  exemption  claim  ? 
The  maid  mnst  die  to  saye  the  city." 

Eight  days'  reprieve—no  champion  came, 
Till  farther  hope  'twas  vain  to  cherish ; 

*^  Yes,  she  mnst  die ! " — Oh,  sentence  sad ! 

Of  course  for  lowlier  girls  'twas  bad, 
But  worse  for  a  princess  to  perish. 

They  took  the  royal  maid  and  bound 

Her  to  a  stake  to  be  deyonr'd ; 
And  tho'  so  sore  her  friends  bewail'd, 
The  girl's  own  eonrage  never  fail'd. 

She  was  not  ?^iat  yon  call  a  coward. 

The  king  gave  up  his  child  for  lost. 

And  all  ooMkded  in  his  bereavement 
•^Twas  now  St  Georse  arrived  by  cbaaee. 
O,  mnse  of  Spbmskb's  sweet  romance, 

Aid  me  to  sing  this  great  achievement ! 


¥e  lu^ttCAz  of  St.  0eotg?  anlr  se  Btagoiu. 


**  Te  Ofaaaiiiiimii  maeteth  ye  Prinoene 
AU  roadie  dightiord^ 
Her  dotii  he  le&ew,  and  ye  dred- 
Fall  Dragcoi  TaDquiabetb." 


'  Deem  not,  itSat  dame,"  qnoth  then  ye  gentle  kni^te, 

Wbf^  hart  was  piereed  with  her  piteona  eaae, 
"  Ihat  I  weUe  leere  ihee  in  soe  greai  deepight^ 

like  recreant  knave,  or  caitiye  bwe  and  bace ; 

Oertea,  lie  meet  thia  dragonne  &oe  to  face, 
And  whan  he  commeth  forthe  on  thee  to  lunch. 

No  haire  nppon  thine  hed  shal  he  diapUk^ 
Or  ehawe  thy  beaateons  bones  with  greedie  ecnmche, 
Bra  that,  ye  monstre's  grizly  hed  Til  feattie  ponche  !" 
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*    Scarce  had  he  said,  whan,  lo  !  with  dredfoll  roie 

As  Aetna  giTee,  when  had  in  ite  insyde,  ^ 

Which  ahooke  the  erthe  for  thirty  leagues  or  more, 
Te  hell-hom  beest  approching  they  espyde, 
If  s  winges  as  windmill's  sayles  all  wagging  wyde, 

And  curling  folds  on  f olde  its  scayHe  tayle. 
When  as,  aprearing  high,  askaunce  it  cyad, 

Te  roiall  female  and  ye  knightly  male, 

In  size  and  bolke  it  eke  was  Teray  lyke  a  whajle. 

His  horrid  hed,  and  sparokling  armored  cote, 

As  som  infemall  orocodyle'B  did  shyne, 
BiB  Toyoe  like  mnsicke  playing  ont  of  note. 

When  instniments  disoordions  doe  combine  ; 

His  teeth  glemed  ont  in  grinning  loathly  line, 
Ss  eyne  like  brenning  lomps  of  Walsende  cole, 

His  mogge  so  vaste  and  wide,  I  wel  opine, 
An  oliphaont  he  might  have  swalloVd  whole. 
He  was,  in  soothe,  ynongh  to  frighten  anie  lyring  8o||B. 

Soon  as  his  biasing  orbes  on  that  Princesse 

Ye  monstre  fixt,  than  'gan  he  to  attache, 
Entent  to  chaw  her  into  nothingnesse 

^thin  his  cayem  mowthe  so  fonle  and  Uaeke  ; 

Bat  when,  for  better  spryng,  ye  feende  drew  backs, 
Her  donghtie  Champion,  urged  by  ooiage  stoute. 

His  swerde  uprist,  and  d^t  so  shrewde  a  oradke 
(Jppon  ye  tender  portion  of  his  snowte, 
!niat  from  ye  wounde  a  gorie  streme  rusht  redHe  out. 

Thereat  ye  diagonne  rais'd  a  gruesome  yelle, 
^  More  lowd  than  twentie  gunnes  of  Armatronge's  make, 

y  And  on  St.  Qeorge  in  raging  fnrie  feUe, 

Foigatt  ye  hongre  hee  had  com  to  slake 
On  that  Princesse,  now  loost  from  perlous  stake  ; 
Wd  that  ye  warriour  was  so  stout  of  limb, 

Mounted  on  barb  so  braye  it  ne*er  could  quake, 
Bnmayled,  and  ful  d  corage  to  ye  brimme, 
Blse  had  that  scaylie  brute  soone  spyfflioated  him  I 

They  closed  again,  for  echo  wis  loth  to  yield, 

Te  feendish  beest  thrust  forth  his  spightfull  dawe, 
And  fix'd  his  talaunts  in  ye  Champion's  shielde, 

Which  rent  in  twain,  that  knighte  had  been  yalawe, 

But  eftly  skypping  back,  he  did  withdrawe ; 
Next,  on  its  tonge,  he  strook  a  sturdie  buffe, 

Making  ye  dragonne  holde  his  bleedynge  law. 
And  as  ye  Scottische  Tyraunt  to  Maoduffe, 
He  might  hare  cxyde  for  mercie,  **  holde  t  ynou^e  ! " 

Bftsoones  ye  speare  empiersed  ye  dragonse's  eie, 
Te  which  so  moche  did  raize  his  yrefoll  gorge, 

He  shocks  the  ayre  with  manie  a  salvage  crie, 

And  with  sharps  clutche  essay'd  to  grabbe  St.  Qeoige ; 
Now  gleem*d  his  eie  like  fjre  from  Yolcan's  foige. 
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His  Tcrie  faretik  boAe  kn jghte  aad  bon  knooki  downe, 

Bui  vppe  ihefxist,  retoimiiig  to  ye  ohMge; 
Our  Paladm  then  craokt  ye  mooatre't  oroime, 
As  fien  as  Ohristen  trewe  attaddog  &ls  Mahovne. 

Fire  hours  by  yiOsge  doeke  bad  George  yfongbte^ 

WHboaten  bytte  or  rappe  bis  f<ffse  to  feed, 
Tet  in  tbose  tymes  of  eld  tncb  feats  were  noagfat, 

Ye  knigbtes  of  yore  no  provender  did  need, 

When  barte  and  sowle  ingaged  in  dowtie  deede  ; 
Tbinke  on  ye  Sed  Oroase  Enigbte,  in  Spenser's  lay, 

Tbree  dales  nnfed,  witb  wonndes  to  smarte  and  bleed. 
He  smott  a  diagonne  be  bad  Tow'd  to  slay, 
Wbereas  St.  Geoige  bad  onlie  foogbte  ye  beest  a  single  day. 

!ni,  wbiW  eebe  byrde  its  dayly  song  did  bnsbe, 

Ye  iolly  sunne  went  pnblicUie  toe  bedd, 
Wbereat  ye  modest  skyes  made  crimsonne  blosb, 
*  Wbile  drowsie  nigbt  ber  sable  enrtin  spredd ; 

And  be,  our  knigbte,  albe  hia  wonndes  so  bled. 
Yet  stil  bis  blowes  be  gare  so  sbarpe  and  bard, 

Ye  dragon  hint  witb  lose,  was  nearlie  ded, 
His  Bcayles  all  cbipt,  bis  bodie  pierst  and  scarred. 
And  so  at  last  be  fel  fol  lengthe  oppon  ye  swarde. 

**  Oome  forthe,  bell-dame,"  qnoth  then  the  gentle  knigbte, 

*'  And  fear  no  more  ye  dragonne  fiers  and  cmell. 
By  Hearen  it's  grace,  and  my  so  Taliannt  mygbte. 

Ye  monstroos  animals  hath  gotte  its  gmelle. 

Qive  me  thy  girdell  wrought  witb  gold  and  Jewell, 
Therwitb  its  necke  I  wil  enchaine  and  clog, 

No  mo  its  eyne  doe  gleme  lyke  brenning  faelle. 
Ye  beeete  is  qneld  as  meeke  as  anie  dogge, 
Lead  then  it  hence,  whyle  backe  we  to  ye  dtie  jogge.*' 

How  merreilled  aU  that  wondrons  sight  to  vewf 

Ye  seelie  folke  gan  bolt  witb  all  their  mygbte  ; 
'*  Tun,''  cried  St.  George,  <'  nntoe  ye  faith  that's  trewe, 

And  then  this  feende  sbal  doe  ye  no  despight ; 

Bnt  if  ye  treat  my  words  witb  scomfol  slight, 
Yonr  bones  to  polpe  ye  dragon  shall  devonr  : " 

Attonce  nppon  their  sowles  came  bolie  light,  ' 

And  Ohrigten  rertnes  in  their  bartes  did  flower. 
So  tbonsands  were  baptysde  wiUun  that  self-same  hour. 

Now  did  onr  knigbt  ent  off  ye  dragon's  bed. 

And  bad  it  rais'd  aloft  that  all  moaght  see, ' 
When  as  they  knew  ther  enimie  was  ded, 

They  bngg'd  eche  other  in  their  height  of  glee. 

And  unto  him  who  did  ye  monstre  alee. 
No  mortall  threasnre  semed  too  great  to  give  ; 

Which  then  St.  George  bestow'd  in  charitee. 
On  snch  as  in  distresse  were  fain  to  live, 
And  ibowts  and  blessings  did  he  for  that  boone  reoeiTe 
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AAd!;wb«i  ^  kjmge  ndaiiii*d  lui  donghter  dair , 

WhamBaefir  ke  had  hoped  to  aee  again, 
ffia  hart  with  i^  waa  fiU'd  and  gladaome  draan. 

Se  aalth  to  Qeoige,  '' Fair  aonno,  I  pray  zemaiBe^ 

And  after  me  ore  this  wide  reanlme  rayne, 
IMdag  mj  diild  in  wedIooke*a  happie  ^/* 

**1  tbanoka  thee  wel,*'  ye  champion  'gain  ezphttn, 
<<  Bnt»  oertiSp  I  hare  other  fisohe  to  fiye^ 
And  at  to-monow's  dann  'tia  meet  I  say  good-bye." 

Ye  knighte  departed  as  ye  morning  eame^ 

Ye  ottie  moomiag  maoh  to  tee  him  goe^ 
For  hj  hia  deed,  wel  worthe  etemall  fame^ 

Their  gratefoll  love  for  reekew  did  they  owe, 

And  eke  that  they  ye  Christen  fidth  did  knowe  ; 
So  fared  he  forthe,  to  wage  more  war  with  ill, 

Alaa  !  sach  valonre  we  behold  no  mo  ! 
For,  the',  perchannoe,  liye  men  of  hart  and  will. 
They  kill  no  dzagonnes,  for  ther  ben  non  left  to  kilL 


Some  writers  steadfastly  maintain 
This  pretty  story's  bat  a  Action, 
That  dragon*8  bat  a  type  of  sin. 
And  sceptics,  when  they  once  begin. 
Play  havoc  with  each  old  conviction. 

Their  version  makes  oar  don^^ty  saint 
Bat  one  amongst  anwarlike  sinners, 
Whose  martial  fiune  did  first  arise 
From  his  contracting  for  sapplies 
Of  meat  for  Cassar'a  soldiers'  dinners  t 

He  swindled,  too^  thxo'  thick  and  thin. 

Alike  in  qoality  and  measure, 
And  like  a  worldling  base,  grew  rich 
By  following  hut  one  end,  the  which 
Was  simply  his  own  gain  and  pleasure. 

His  peonlaUons  roused  at  last 

The  vengeanoe  of  the  men  he  cheated ; 
They  would  have  slain  him,  but  he  fled 
(Money  and  all)  ere  blood  was  shed, 

And  none  knew  where  he  had  retreated. 

When  lo !  from  danger  and  disgrace. 
On  fortune's  highest  tide  he  floated ; 
As  Christian  priest  was  sanotifled. 
Then  took  the  winning  Arians'  side* 
Toadied  their  chiefe,  and  got  promoted. 
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St  Athanasiiis— he  whose  creed 

Some  Protestants  still  disafipravtf  of— 
Was  Egypt's  primate  at  that  hour  ; 
Bat  soon  St  George's  growing  power 

Gansed  him  to  be  deposed  and  move  off. 

So  Bishop  George  in  Egypt  reigned. 
With  tyrant  grasp  his  sceptre  swaying 

O'er  heathen,  heretic,  and  Jew ; 

His  wealth  by  trade  and  taxes  grew — 
Whoever  lost,  fiU  game  was  paying. 

Bat  golden  days  will  never  last, 
Ckmstantins  died — onr  "  Saint's  "  npholder; 

Apostate  Julian  ruled  the  roast, 

He  tom'd  the  primate  from  his  post, 
And  gave  him  a  cold  cell— -and  shoulder. 

But  for  the  people's  just  revenge 
The  course  of  law  was  too  protracted ; 

And  80  they  stormed  the  jail  forthwith, 

And  as  the  Yankees  served  Joe  Smith, 
The  Libyans  to  St  Georgius  acted. 

In  short  they  lynched  the  tyrant  priest, 

Who  caught  a  well-deserved  Tartar ; 
But  dying  in  his  Church's  cause. 
She  afterwards  slipped  in  her  clause. 

To  change  the  sinner  to  a  martyr. 

Of  course  St  George  was  never  here — 
England,  perhaps,  he  scarcely  heard  of— 

But  England's  knights  from  Syria  broug&t; 

Sach  tales  of  how  he  taught  and  fought    ' 
As  no  one  now  believes  a  word  of. 

And  so  they  chose  him  for  their  saint. 
Their  war-cry  and  chief  bene&ctor ; 
Amazed  would  they  have  been  to  know 
Hiat  the  great  saint  they  honou/d  so 
.    Was  bai—arascalfy  contractor! 


.  ffi 


I  hope  thit  story  is  a  lie. 

The  other  version's  fsa  more  pleasant ; 
I  hope  St  €^zge  the  dragon  slew. 
That  all  Irfftilihef  deeds  were  true, 
Tho'  notbhig  now  to  me  or  you-^ 

And  80  well  leave  him  for  the  present 
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The  Wandering  Jew. 
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THE    WANDERING    JEW. 


Thb  period  known  as  the  dark  ages, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  foorteeoth 
century,  witnessed  the  rise  and  de- 
Telopment  of  many  extraordinary 
popular  delusions.  Men  were  then 
9>und  ready  to  reoeiye  with  implicit 
credence  the  trayellers'  tales  of  Sir 
John  Maundrell  and  BeDJamin  of 
Todela,  which  are  excelled  in  exu- 
berance of  £uicy  only  by  those  of 
Baron  Munchausen.  They  loyed 
to  hear  of  Prester  John,  longed  to 
sail  with  Yasco  di  Ghima  to  the 
golden  El  Dorado,  or  to  Ponce  de 
Leon's  Fountain  of  Youth,  one 
draught  from  which  was  said  to 
restore  and  render  permanent  that 
yery  fugitiye  quality,  female  loye- 
liness.  Moreoyer,  not  in  an  easy, 
dilettante  fashion,  but  earnestly^ 
almost  as  an  article  of  religious 
faith,  they  belieyed  in  the  existence 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  They  be- 
Ueyed  that  a  human  being  was  ner- 
petually  wandering  oyer  the  surnice 
of  the  earth,  unresting  and  without 
hope  of  rest;  a  sojourner  in  all 
lands,  a  citizen  of  none;  cut  off 
from  all  sweet  human  ties  and  sym- 
pathies, and  destined  to  stand  for 
oyer  on  the  brink  of  the  graye,  with- 
out the  power  to  sink  into  its  re- 
fage.  Like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
this  wanderer  had  '*  strange  power 
of  speech ;"  he  passed  "  l&e  night 
from  land  to  land ;"  he  was  *'  ab- 
horred of  men  as  one  who  had  done 
a  hellish  thing/'  From  him  would 
haye  come  with  striking  appro- 
priateness the  words  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  first  murderer :  "  The 
Mighty  One  that  pursueth  me  is  on 


this  side  and  on  that ;  He  pirsueth 
my  soul  like  the  wind,  lilce  the 
sand-blast  He  passeth  through  me ; 
He  is  around  me  eyen  as  tae  air ! 

0  that  I  might  be  utterly  no  more! 

1  long  to  die !" 

A  special  fate  has  befidloi  tiiis 
legend  of  the  Wanderinfl^  Jew. 
Unlike  the  other  medifleyal  legends, 
it  has  not  been  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  forgetfulness ;  but,  tiougfa 
centuries  of  adyancing  culttun  baTe 
intervened  betwixt  ito  first  a3pear- 
ance  and  now,  it  still  poasesaea  for 
the  imaginatiye  mind  a  weiid  fi»- 
cination.  It  may  be  intereting, 
therefore,  briefly  to  consider  its 
probable  origin,  to  trace  its  pr<>giesR, 
and  to  indicate  the  yarioua  wayi  in 
which  it  has  been  handled  by  pceta 
and  romancists. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  irith 
some  show  of  probdbility,  thiat  the 
origin  of  this  extraordinary  bdirfis 
to  be  found  in  a  misinter^netatk>a 
of  that  well-known  passage  of  Scrip* 
ture  (St.  John  xxi.  21-23),  where 
it  is  written,  "  and  Peter  aaith  mto 
Him,  Lord,  and  what  shall  thismio 
do  P  And  Jesus  said.  If  I  will  tfant 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?  Then  went  this  saying 
abroad  among  the  disciples  tiut 
that  disciple  (John)  should  not 
die.**  From  the  iq>0Btle8  the  bdief 
is  said  to  haTo  descended  to  the 
early  Christian  conyerts, 
haye  gradually  oome  to  form  a  fMk 
of  the  unwritten  creed  of  l|» 
Church.  But  we  are  inclined  t»  p 
further  back,  and  to  find  the  P™^ 
root-superstition     in    the    Greek 
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mjth  of  TitiionaB.  This  man,  who 
was  loved  by  Aurora,  goddess  of 
the  dawn,  sought  from  the  gods, 
through  her  sgBncjy  the  gift  of 
immortality.  They  granted  his 
request, 

*'  Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how 
they  give."  • 

Bat  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for 
youthful  vigour,  and  so  grew  de- 
crepit— 

"  A  white-haired  shadow,  roaming  like 

a  dream 
The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far  folded  mists  and  gleaming  halls  of 

mom." 

Superstitions  such  as  this,  were, 
as  is  well  known,  cherished  by  the 
conrmon  people  Ions  after  they  had 
formally  espoused  Christianity ;  and 
the  earlier  teachers,  finding  them 
almost  ineradicable,  manifested  con- 
siderable ingenuity  in  bestowing 
npon  them  a  Christianised  form. 
Inns  the  Saturnalia  of  Bacchus 
was  transformed  into  the  Feast  of 
Asses,  of  which  a  curious  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  in  Scott's  romance 
of  **  The  Abbott ;"  the  ceremony 
of  the  Roman  Lupercalia  became 
the  Candlemas  of  modem  times; 
and  so,  yrobably,  in  like  manner 
the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
was  but  a  Christian  engraftment  on 
the  old  Pagan  legend  of  Tithonus. 

We  find  it  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  "  Historia  Major "  of 
Matthew  Paris,  a  ^Benedictine  monk 
St  St.  Alban's  in  the  year  1228. 
This  man  was  the  most  eminent  of 
the  band  of  monkish  chroniclers 
whose  collected  works  form  such  a 
▼aluable  cydopsMlia  of  English 
history,  ms  writings  are  dis- 
tin^ished  not  only  on  account  of 
their  style,  which  is  bold,  free,  and 
eloquent,  but  also  for  their  high 
tone  of  morality  and  sound  patriot- 
ism.  He  narrates  that  in  the  year 
1226    an    Armenian     archbishop 


visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  at  the  celebrated 
shrines,  who,  being  entertained  at 
the  Monastery  of  Saint  Alban's,  was 
asked  several  questions  relating  to 
his  native  country,  Ac  Among  the 
rest,  a  monk  who  sat  near  him  in- 

2uired  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
imous  person  named  Joseph,  who 
was  so  mudi  talked  of,  who  was 
present  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion^ 
and  conversed  with  him,  and  who 
was  still  alive  in  confirmation  of 
the  Christian  fiuth.  The  arch^ 
bishop  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  afterwards  one  of  his  train  who 
acted  as  interpreter,  told  the  monks 
that  his  lord  luxew  the  person  well ; 
that  he  had  dined  at  his  table  but  a 
little  while  before  he  left  the  East ; 
that  he  bad  been  Pontius  Pilate's 
porter,  by  name  Cartaphilus ;  who,, 
when  they  were  dragging  Jesus  out 
of  the  Judgment-hall  struck  him 
with  his  fist  on  the  back,  saying, 
"  Go  faster,  Jesus,  go  faster ;  why 
dost  thou  linger  ?**  Upon  which 
Jesus  looked  at  him  with  a  frown, 
and  said,  *'  I  indeed  am  going,  but 
thou  shadt  tarry  till  I  come."  Soon 
after  he  was  converted  and  bap- 
tised. He  lives  for  ever,  but  at  the 
end  of  every  hundred  years  falls 
into  an  incurable  illness,  and  at 
length  into  a  fit  or  ecstasy,  out  of 
which,  when  he  recovers,  he  re- 
turns into  the  same  state  of  youth 
he  was  in  when  Jesus  suffered,  being 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
remembers  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  saints  that  arose  with 
him,  the  composing  of  the  Apostles'' 
creed,  their  preaching  and  dis- 
persion, and  is  himself  a  very  grave 
and  holy  person.  Such  is  the 
account  furnished  by  Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  probably  himself 
the  monk  to  whom  the  Armenian 
made  the  above  relation. 

Three  centuries  elapse  before  we 
again  hear  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
During    this    time,  however,  the 
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belief  in  hiB  existence  had  bj  lio 
means  died  out.  Ghroniders  tell 
how  at  times  a  shadowy  figure 
glided  through  the  streets  of  Euro- 
pean cities,  bringing  infisQHbly  in  ite 
train  famine,  pestilence,  or  war. 
With  great  awe  the j  tell  how  it  had 
wandered  thus  for  fifte^i  hundred 
years  across  the  snow-clad  heights 
and  arid  steppes  of  Caucasus  and 
Asin,  throu^n  ,the  African  deserts 
and  by  the  nyers  of  Oentnd  Europe, 
and  so  must  wander  till  the  end  of 
time— 

''  By  yetra  not  worn,  but  sore  opprest. 
And  longing  for  the  judgment-day ; 
Praying  for  rest,  to  find  no  rest. 
Cursing  each  mom's  retmning  ray, 
Ever  wandering— ever— ever !" 

In  1547  there  appeared  at  Ham- 
burg one  who  called  himself  Joseph, 
and  stated  he  had  been  a  shoemaker 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
crucifixion.  His  story  is  embodied 
in  a  ballad,  probably  of  later  date, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Pepys 
collection.  Save  that  the  Boman 
Gartaphilus  is  transformed  into  the 
Jewish  shoemaker,  the  account 
given  in  the  ballad  differs  in  no 
material  point  from  that  of  Mat- 
thew Paris.  In  a  quaint,  down- 
right wav,  without  prelude,  it 
plunges  at  once  into  the  subject  :— 

'*  When  as  in  faire  Jerusalem 
Our  Saviour  Christ  did  live, 
And  for  the  sins  0/  all  the  world 

His  own  dear  life  did  give. 
The  wicked  Jews  with  scoffes  and 
scorn 
Our  Saviour  did  molest, 
That  never  tiU  he  left  his  life     . 

Had  he  a  moment's  rest. 
When  ihey  had  crowned  his  head 
wiUi  thorns. 
And  Bcouiged  Him  to  disgrace, 
In  scornful  sort  tfaev  led  him  forth 
tJnto  his  dying  place." 

Christ,  fainting  beneath  the 
burden  of  his  cross,  sought  to  rest 
upon  a  atone,  which  stood  at  the 
door  of  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  the 


Via  Dolorosa;  but  the  eharbh 
owner,  rushing  out^  thrust  him  oC 
saying:— 

** '  Away,  thou  King  of  Jewes. 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  thee  here ; 
Pass  on,  thy  ezecuticm  place 

Thou  seest  now  draw  near.' 
And  thereupon  he  thrust  him  thenoe^ 

At  which  our  Saviour  sayd, 
'  I  sure  will  rest,  but  thou  wilt  walk. 

And  have  no  jotimey  stayed.* 
With  that  this  cursed  shoemaker, 

For  offering  Christ  this  wrong. 
Left  wife  and  children,  house  and  aD, 

And  went  frcnn  thence  akog." 

Cursed  with  a  deathless  immor- 
tality, and  tormented  by  the  pangs  I 
of  unavailing  remorse,  he  wandered 
through  all  lands  without  house  or 
home  or  hidingplace.  He  also  was 
a  ^  most  grave  and  holy  person  :'* — 

''  If  he  hear  any  one  blaspheme. 
Or  take  God's  name  in  vain. 

He  tells  them  that  they  crucify 
Their  Saviour  Christ  again. 

*  If  vou  had  seen  his  death,'  said  Jbc^    . 
'  As  these  mine  eyes  have  dona. 

Ten  thousand  thonisand  timea  wevid 

TTif^  torments  fJiiTilc  upon* 
And  suffer  for  his  sake  flJl  paines 

Of  toiments  and  of  woes.' 
These  axe  his  words,  and  ska  Ml 

Kfe,  \ 

Where'er  he  comes  or  goea."  j 

The  next  public  appearanoeof  ti» 
lew  would  seem  to  have  beoi  at 
Pariain  theyear  1686.  An  aooount 
of  him  is  preserved  in  the  "Turidak 
Spy,**  a  curious  and  intereetiiig  book, 
whose  authorship  is  doubtf^  Jm 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johna<ui,"  it  is 
ascribed  to  ^  Engjishman,  named 
Manley,  but  the  dder  D'Israeli  hm 
since  condusivdy  shown  it  to  be  the 
production  of  John  Paul  MMriani^ 
an  Italian  resident  in  Paris  from 
the  year  1650-1700.  Ita  Arm  Ji 
fictitiouB,  like  that  of  the  ""  PeEH» 
Letters ''  of  Monteaqoien,  and  doll" 
smith's  "  Citizen  oi  the  WorUL" 
but  it   nevertheleas   records  tni 
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)?ent8.  ^  Here  (says  the  TurkUi 
3pj)  ia  a  man  oome  to  this  city,  if 
le  may  be  called  a  mau^  who  pre- 
ends  to  hare  lived  about  sixteen 
kundred  years.  He  says  of  himself 
hat  he  was  usher  of  the  divan 
it  the  time  when  the  Christian 
ifessias  was  condeomed  by  Pontius 
PUate,  and  that  for  insulting  the 
Uostrkras  one  he  was  condemfied 
;o  live  and  wander  the  earth  till  the 
lay  of  Jndgm^it.  One  day  I  had 
;he  cunoeiiy  to  discourse  with  him 
n  yanouB  languages,  and  I  found 
lim  master  of  idl  thiat  I  could  speak. 
9e  told  me  that  there  was  not  a 
bnie  history  to  be  found. 

''He  was  in  Borne,  he  said,  when 
^(ero  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  saw 
bim  stand  triumphing  on  the  top  of 
bbe  citadel  to  behold  its  flames.  He 
law  Saladin's  return  from  his  con- 
quests in  the  Eiast,  when  he  caused 
luB  shirt  to  be  carried  on  the  top 
ofaroearwith  this  proclamation — 
'  Saladin,  prince  of  many  countries, 
shall  have  no  memorial  left  of  him 
when  he  dies  but  this  poor  shirt.' 
He  knew  Tamerlane,  the  Scythian, 
and  told  me  he  was  so-called  be^iuse 
he  was  lame.  He  seemed  to  pity  the 
insupportable  calamity  of  bijaset, 
whom  he  had  seen  carried  about  in 
a  cage  by  Tamerlane's  orders.  He 
had  heard  the  Emperor  Yeapasian 
w,  when  he  understood  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  burnt  to  ashes,  that 
he  had  rather  all  Borne  had  been  set 
on  fire.  Here  the  old  man  fell  a 
weeping,  himself  remembering  the 
min  of  that  noble  structure  which 
he  described  to  me  as  familiarly  as 
if  be  hadseen  it  but  yesterday.  By 
Us  looks  one  would  take  him  for  a 
Kdie  of  the  old  world,  or  one  of  the 
long-liTed  fathers  before  the  flood. 
1o  apeak  modestly  he  may  pass  for 
iheyounger  brother  of  Time."  The 
Bttnti?e  continues  to  describe  con- 
fennoes  Md  between  this  per- 
sonage and  the  Pariaian  sftyans,  who 
«^medatalos8what  to  think  of  an 
mdiTidnal  laying  claim  to  so  rast  an 


experience.  The  Hamburg  Jew,  if 
we  may  trust  the  ballad,  had  to 
submit  to  a  like  cross-examination-^ 

''  Most  learned  men  with  him  confeire , 
Of  those  his  lingering  dayes. 

And  wonder  mnoh  to  hear  him  tell 
His  jonmeys  and  his  ways." 

The  last  impersonation  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  which  we  shall 
notice,  and  one  which  differed  in 
some  respects  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  made  in  Venice  about 
the  year  1700  by  a  certain  Signer 
Gualdi.  During  his  stay  in  the  cit^ 
.  three  things  were  observed  in  his 
c(mduct.  The  first  was  that  he  had 
a  small  collection  of  remarkably  fine 
pictures,  which  he  readily  showed 
to  any  one  that  desired  it ;  the  next 
that  he  was  perfectly  yersed  in  all 
arts  and  sciences,  and  spoke  on 
every  subject  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness and  sagacity ;  and  it  was  in  the 
third  place  observed,  that  he  never 
wrote  or  received  any  letter,  desired 
no  credit,  made  use  of  no  bills  of 
exchange,  but  lived  in  a  style  of  un- 
ostentatious splendour,  paying  for 
everything  he  desired  in  gold  of  an 
antique  coinage.  One  day  he  was 
visited  by  a  nobleman,  a  connoisseur 
in  the  fine  arts,  who,  having  ex- 
amined his  collection,  admiied  it 
excessively.  At  the  dose  of  the 
visit  (the  story  goes  on  to  say),  the 
nobleman  cast  his  eye  by  chance 
over  the  chamber  door,  wheace  hung 
a  picture  of  this  stranger  (Gkuddi). 
The  Venetian  looked  upon  it,  and 
then  upon  him.  '*  This  picture  was 
drawn  for  you,''  he  says  to  Signer 
Gualdi,  to  which  the  other  made  no 
answer,  but  a  low  bow.  '^You 
look,"  continued  the  Venetian,  *<like 
a  man  of  fifty,  and  yet  I  know  this 

Picture  to  be  from  the  hand  of 
itian,  who  hsa  been  dead  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  How  is  this 
possible  ?"  ''  It  is  not  easy,"  said 
Gualdi,  gravely,  "  to  understand  all 
things  that  are  possible,  and  yet 
there  is  surely  no  crime  in  my  being 
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like  a  portrait  drawn  by  Titian." 
The  Venetian  peroeiyea  by  the 
stran^r's  manner  that  his  remark 
had  given  offeoce,  and  hastened  to 
take  his  leare.  Bnt  he  did  not 
fail  to  communicate  the  circum- 
stance to  his  friends;  it  speedily 
became  the  talk  of  the  city,  and 
Tarious  parties,  urged  by  curiosity, 
went  to  call  upon  Oualdi.  They 
were  disappointed,  however;  the 
stmnger  bad  left  the  city,  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

A  theme  more  essentially  ro- 
mantic, fuller  of  boundless  possi- 
bilitiea  in  the  way  of  plot  and  inci- 
dent tbau  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising 
to  find  it  a  general  favourite  with 
the  poet  and  novelist.  Among  the 
various  compositions  which  it  has 
suggested  first  mention  is  due  to 
Dr.  Croly's  "  Salathiel  the  Immor- 
tal," a  work  which  does  not  occupy 
the  place  among  notable  English 
novels  in  the  public  estimation,  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  its  merits. 
It  is  not  a  book  to  be  devoured  at 
a  sitting,  nor  can  it  be  read  at  all 
times  with  equal  advantage,  but 
when  taken  up  at  intervals,  and 
when  the  mind  is  open  to  the  influ- 
ences of  enthusiasm,  it  yields  intense 
pleasure.  It  abounds  in  clear  and 
picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery  . 
and  manners ;  the  language  is  elo- 
quent, if  at  times  over  rhetorical ; 
steeped  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, its  gorgeous  orientalisms  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  "Basselas" 
or  "Vathek."  Perhaps  the  one 
blemish  of  the  book  is  its  slightly 
inartistic  plot ;  the  characters  lack 
cohesion ;  they  appear  suddenly, 
dazzle  our  eyes  for  a  brief  space 
with  their  vivid  brilUancy,  and  then 
flit  away  into  darkness  like  the 
pictures  on  a  magic  lantern  screen. 

In  "  Salathiel "  the  attempt  is 
made  to  present  us  with  a  picture 
of  the  Jew  before  the  curse  de- 
scended on  him.  He  is  represented 
as  standing  head  and  shoulders  above 


the  rest  of  the  people,  not  oplj  oa 
account  of  his  potion  as  Prinee  q( 
the  ancient  house  of  Naphthali,biit 
of  his  estimable  personal  qual^M 
His  valour  and  wisdom  in  council 
mark  him  out  as  a  bom  leader,  sal 
he  soon  becomes  the  life  sad  sod 
of  his  countrymen's  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  encroachments  of  Borne. 
In  common  with  every  pioM  Jew 
of  the  time,  his  earnest  expectstioa 
is  the  approaching  advent  of  Msi- 
siah ;  but  in  proportion  to  his  vesn- 
ing  desire  for  this  event  is  Us  hatred 
for  him  whom  he  deems  an  impoitor. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  theaoea- 
sation  and  condemnation  of  Jetat. 
As  they  conducted  him  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  concentrated  far^ 
of  Salathiel  found  vent  in  words  A 
blasphemous  insult.     Then  Jesai 
turned,  and  while  he  looked  apoo 
him,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  angerj 
the  veil  was  lifted  from  his  eyes,  the 
blacknessofhis  crime  became  present 
to  his  mind  with  horrible  deamm 
and  with  the  words  of  doom  rkigioi 
in  his  ears  he  fled  from  the  se^ 
and  t)ie  city.    Thenceforth  he  wai 
a  fugitive  aod  an  alien. 

From  Croly's  "  Salathid "  tc 
Godwin's  '<  St.  Leon"  the  desceol 
is  great.  Those  two  heroes  of  ro- 
mance differ  from  each  other  ai 
Milton's  Satan  does  from  QocAs'f 
Mephistopheles.  Salathiel  is  i 
grand  Titanesque  being,  full  si 
great  ambitions  and  noble  impulsei 
St.  Leon  is  the  same  Salathid,  re 
duced  bv  the  wear  and  tear  of  i 
thousand  years  to  the  rank  of  i 
commonplace  mortal.  He  is  t 
Spanish  grandee,  an  aabK>loger,  ai 
alchemist,  a  lover,  a  parent.  In 
deed,  were  it  not  for  his  occasiona 
outbursts  of  remorse  and  deepair 
we  should  fail  to  recognise  in  bii 
the  lineaments  of  the  "  Wanderia| 
Jew."  Still  further,  and  «a  if  b 
illustrate  the  proverbially  easy  tna 
sition  from  the  sublime  to  the  ri£ 
culous,  Lord  John  Russell  ha! 
almost  burlesqued  the  old  legeod 
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1  his  "Easajs  bj  a  Gentleman 
ho  has  left  his  Lodgings.*' 
In  the  department  of  poetry  we 
\Bj  mention  first,  the  Houble. 
Trs.  Norton's  *<  Undyini?  One/' 
^,  it  is  to  be  feared,  long  ago. 
mong  the  bright  aerial  people  who 
IIow  lanthe  through  the  mazes 
'  '^  Queen  Mab,"  the  "  uness en« 
il  figure  *'  of  Ahasuerus  glides 
vo  a  spectre.  Very  characteristic 
Jlji  Shelley  haa  chosen  to  repre- 
nt  him  as  defying  the  omnipotent 
)wer  which  holds  him  in  thrall : — 

Urns  have  I  stood— through  a  wild 

waste  of  years 
niggling  with   whirlwinds   of  mad 

agony, 
it  peaceftd  and  serene  and  self-en- 
shrined, 
oddng  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible 

curse 
ith  stobbom  and  unalterable  will, 
ren  as  a  giant  oak  which  heayen's 

fierce  flame 
id  scathed   in   the   wilderness,  to 

stand 
Bumament  of  feddees  min  there ; 
i  peaeefnUy  and  moyelessly  it  brayes 
te  midnight  conflict  of  me  wintry 

stonn, 
^  in  the  sunlight's  calm  it  spreads 
[ts  worn  and  withered  aims  on  high 

meet   the   quiet   of  a  summer's 

noon." 

How  difiTerent,  in  its  pathetic 
mnifhlness,  the  language  of 
thonus,    under    similar   circum« 

races:— 

Che  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay 

and&U; 
le  yapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the 

ground; 
m  comes  and  tills  the  field,  and  lies 

beneath; 
id  after  many  a  summer  dies  the 

swan. 
)  only  cruel  immortality 
usomes. 

Wordsworth  has  written  a  song 
r  the  "Wandering   Jew,"  and 


Professor  Aytoun  a  baUad,  foonded 
on  a  striking  incident  in  Godwin's 
"  St.  Leon,"  neither  of  which  merit 
I>articular  notice.  Seyeral  French 
writers  have  also  handled  the  old 
theme  with  considerable  artistic 
effect ;  not  to  speak  of  Eugene  Sue's 
**  Le  Juif  Errant,'*  where  tibe  part  of 
the  Jew  in  the  wonderful  diama 
therein  unfolded  is  rather  that  of  a 
spectator  than  an  actor,  there  is  the 
poet  Quinten's  "Ahasuerus,"  of 
which  Longfellow  says  in  "Hy« 
perion,"  "  It  is  a  weird  mystery,  a 
dramatic  prose  poem,  in  which  the 
ocean,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  cathe- 
dral at  Strasburgh  haye  parts  to 
play ;  and  the  saints  on  the  stained 
windows  of  the  Minster  speak,  and 
the  statues  and  dead  kings  enact 
the  dance  of  death."  A  charuon  on 
the  same  topic,  by  Beranger,  has 
been  translated,  and  may  l^  found 
by  the  curious  reader  in  the  "  Mijior 
Morals  "  of  Sir  John  Bowring. 

Here  we  must,  somewhat  regret- 
fully,  take  leaye  of  the  "  Wandering 
Jew."  Common  sense  is  never 
weary  of  reminding  us  that  the 
narrative  of  his  chequered  life  is 
but  a  legend — 

"  A  fable,  a  phantom,  a  show 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore ; 
Yet  the  old  medi»vid  tradition. 
The  beautiful  strange  superstition, 
I  Ji   But  haunts  us  and  holds  us  the 
more." 

If,  however,  we  turn  our  thoughts 
from  the  individual  to  the  race,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
legend's  profound  significance.  The 
toils  and  sufferings  of  the  apocry- 
phal Ahasuerus,  must  surely  be 
sligjht  in  comparison  with  those 
which  the  people  of  the ''  wandering 
foot  and  weary  breast"  have  en- 
dured for  centuries  and  will  endure 
till  the  eternal  purpose  regarding 
them  be  fulfilled. 
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AMON(J    THE   DEAD    IN   EOMR 
By  W.  Zitightok. 


Thi  Appian  Way  was  once  the 
great  bighroad  leading  to  Borne 
&om  BlnuiduBiaiD,  the  modem  Brin- 
disi.  It  is  now  open  for  carnage 
driyes  frbm  Borne  to  Albano,  and 
few  of  the  enTironi  of  Borne  pre- 
sent 80  much  to  interest  the  trayel- 
ler.  For  manj  miles  along  this,  as 
idong  the  other  great  highways  lead- 
ing U>  Bome,  the couniry  was  avast 
cemetery,  a  city  of  the  dpad,  in 
ancient  times. 

Nearest  to  the  walls,  at  the 
modem  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  stood 
the  tomb  of  the  Sdpios,  as  if  the 
gnardian  of  her  impregnable  eates. 
The  ashes  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Scipios,  Afiricanus,  do  not  rest  here. 
He  died,  and  was  interred  at 
Litemnm.  But  Ennius,  the  great 
father  of  Boman  poetry,  the  con- 
servator of  her  legendary  annals, 
was  one  of  the  occapants  of  this 
tomb.  Cicero  refers  to  the  necro- 
polis that  lined  the  Appian  Way 
when  he  asks,  argoing  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sonl,  '•When  you 
go  out  of  the  Capenian  Gate,  where 
you  behold  the  tombs  of  CalatinucL 
of  the  Scipios,  of  the  Servilii,  and 
of  the  Metelli,  can  you  suppose  that 
they  are  now  miserable  P 

The  practice  of  burning  the  dead 
was  not  general  until  the  later  days 
of  the  Itopublic,  and  this  practice 
made  a  sepulchre  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions sufficient  to  receive  the  re- 
mains of  whole  fiimilies,  and  even  of 
their  retainers.  A  small  mm  would 
hold  the  ashes  of  a  hero,  and  these 


urns  were  usuallv  arranged  in  tiie 
columbaria,  arched  alcoves  or  nidies, 
side  t>y  side,  row  by  row,  and  doie 
to  them  were  the  lachi^matorieiij 
or  any  other  small  memorials  whidij 
the  pious  affection  of  the  surrivon 
might  raise  to  the  memory  of  tiie 
dcMrted. 

It  is  said  that  Sylla  was  thefint 
of  the  Comdii  whose  body  wn 
burned,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that,  from  that  time  cremation  nu 
the  ordinary  form  of  burial  with  tlis 
wealthy.  Ovid  tells  of  plebettB 
pyres.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Aigoi^ 
tan  and  later  periods,  alhis»ns  to 
coffins  and  to  mterment  are  verr 
rare ;  whilst  allusions  to  tiiefimeni 
torch,  to  the  pyre,  to  the  adies,  sod 
to  cremation  generally  are  commofl 
and  perpetual  Consequently  nxtfi 
and  not  laree  massive  saicophagji 
are  the  usual£9ature8  of  the  crovdea 
cemeteries. 

The  approach  to  Borne  inandflot 
times  by  the  Appian  Way,  mvd 
have  been  singularly  woLma  tad 
impressive.  Even  to  compaiatneff 
diminutive  Pompeii  the  appRMS 
through  the  Street  of  Tombs  ms^ 
have  been  grave  and  serious.  Bil 
what  must  the  journey  to  B<Hns 
have  been,  when  the  traveller  bis 
arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  ^ 
al^  the  Appian  Way  ?  Think  it 
a  Westminster  Abbey  of  twdieg 
thirteen  nules  in  length,  crowM. 
with  lofty  tombs  or  votive  mfli*" 
ments  to  the  dead,  extending  fros 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  on  eitheraidei 
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lere  and  there  some  stately  temole 
if  the  gods,  or  some  luxurious  TiUa 
Dtermpted  the  aolemn  pageant; 
(ot  even  round  theee  the  auies  of 
be  mighty  dead  reposed. 

There  he  the  gates;  cast  round  thine 

eye,  and  see 
VhaX  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering 

in; 
Irstors,    pro-consols,    to    their  pro- 

Tinces 
lasting,  or  to  return,  in  rohes^state; 
ictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their 

power, 
legions  and  cohorts,  files  of  horse  and 

wings, 
hr  embassies  from  regions  nr  remote, 
ft  Tuious  hahita  on  the  Aupiaa  way, 
^  en  flie  Bmilian ;  someiramfiuctheet 

Sooth 
iyene,  or  where  the  shadow  hoth  ways 

Ms, 
[eroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  andmore  to  West, 
1m  leahn  of  Bacchus  to  the  Black- 
moor  Sea." 

Milton  is,  alas!  but  too  little 
ead  nowadays.  Yet  there  is  no: 
oly  heautr,  but  wonderful  truth- 
idness,  in  nis  descriptiont.  It  wss 
fom  Brundusium,  or  Naples,  thit 
be  Eastern  embassies  made  thrir 
ny  into  Some,  and  there  can 
e  no  donbt  of  the  substantial 
Dcuracy  of  his  deecription* 
The  magnificent  tilla  of  the 
^tinii  was  one  of  those  tkat 
i^e  the  majestic  line  of  totabs 
long  the  Appian  Way.  It  was  a 
omptuous  palace.  Its  beauty  and 
;b  splendour  were  fiitafl'to  ito 
wners.  The  firont  to  the  road  ex- 
ibited  the  nortico  of  a  Temple  to 
tercules  and  a  noble  Testibule>  as 
ttf  be  seen  in  Oanina's  masierly 
aifcorttions.  Behind  was  a  large 
pMce,  ihduding  courts,  bal^s,  ear- 
en,  water-courses,  and  all  that 
nimstered  to  the  luxury  of  a  luxu- 
lous  period.  The  brothers  Quin- 
Wa,  a^^pitor  to  have  been  noble  ex- 
mpleb  of  union,  abQity,  and  success. 
)ne  was  consul  in  Achaia,  and  one 
D  Pannonia,  under  the  just  rule  of 


theAntonines.  They  were  tcwether, 
too,  in  their  deaths.  On  the  dis- 
ooTory  of  some  supposed  conspiracy, 
the  brothers  were  cut  off  by  the 
order  of  Oommodus,  who  confiscated 
the  villa. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Capenian  Gate  was  the  arch  of 
Drusus  and  the  tomb  of  Bomolns, 
son  of  the  last  Pagan  Emperor  of 
Borne.  Maxentius  had  uud  out 
near  this  a  vast  circus,  a  votive 
offering  to  Bomolus,  one  of  the  last 
erections  ct  Pagan  magnificence. 
There,  too,  was  the  tomb  of  Gtota, 
who  fell  by  the  hand'  of  his  brother 
Oaracalla,  and  many  of  the  ficieed- 
men  of  Augustus  and  of  Llyia  were/ 
buried  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  the 
tombs  in  the  neiriibonrhood  of  this 
gate  must  have  oeen  of  extraordi- 
nary magnificence.  It  was  tiiat  of 
Prisdlla,  wife  of  Abascantius,  a 
fiivourite  of  Domitian.  She  seems 
to  have  been  much  beloved  by 
her  husband,  and  he  spared  no 
pains  and  no  expense  to  render  her 
Durial  a  scene  of^marvdlous  display. 
Statins  describes  it  in  his  usual 
stilted  and  exaggerated  manner. 
He  pictures  pathetically  the  last 
moments  of  Priscilla,  and  goes  on 
to  tell  us  how  all  Bome  poured 
forth  along  the  Appian  Way,  on  tiie 
banks  of  the  Almo,  near  tiie  temple 
of  C^bele,  to  see  the  wondennl 
burial.  Her  husband  could  not 
endure  to  see  her  burned.  Every- 
thine  that  wealth  and  luxury  oould 
supply,  to  make  the  procession  im- 
posmg,  was  provided.  The  tomb 
itsdf  was  a  marvel  of  architecture. 
Marble  statues  of  Prisdlla,  in  the 

£b  and  attitude  of  various  god* 
ses,  adorned  the  tomb,  whilst 
Greece  was  laid  under  contribution 
to  nrovide  a  building  at  once  stately 
and  imposing. 

The  valley  and  the  fountain  of 
Egeria  were  not  fitf  off,  with  all 
their  venerable  romance,  their  remi- 
niscences of  Numa,  consecrated  to 
the  devout  Soman  by  centuries  of 
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hallowed  tradition.  Juvenal  was 
indignant  in  his  day  at  the  pro&na- 
tion  of  the  holv  &ne  by  miserable 
JewB,  mean  pedlars,  defiling  the  soil 
and  the  waters  of  this  sa^md  spot 
by  their  provision  baskets  and  their 
pallets  of  straw.  The  Jews  had 
rang  ere  this  been  money-lenders 
and  merchants  of  respectability  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  the  thousands  of 
Jewish  slaves,  sold  aftar  the  wars  of 
Titus,  had  miade  them  a  miserable 
and  squalid  community,  disliked  by 
the  £uhionable  world  of  Borne,  out- 
casts, speaking  an  uncouth  language, 
with  unpleasant  habits,  and  profess- 
ing a  religion  that  appearea  to  the 
Boman  to  be  both  unsocial  and 
illiberal. 

Not  far  from  ^Bgeria,  the  temple 
of  the  Deus  Bidiculus,  marked  the 
spot  from  which  Hannibal  is  said 
to  have  looked  down  upon  Some. 
It  is  a  rounded  mound  now,  with  a 
few  stony  fragments,  marking  out  a 
spot  that  nui^  ever  be  fiunous  in 
the  world's  history.  "With  what 
feelings  did  the  Carthaginian  Gen- 
e^  survey  Bome  from  that 
mount?  Ought  he  to  have  at* 
tempted  its  reduction  P  Had  he 
the  militi^y  machinery  requisite  to 
render  such  an  attempt  likely  to 
succeed  ?  With  what  feelings  did 
he  turn  away  from  the  spectacle, 
and  what  did  he  say  to  those  about 
him,  as  he  thus  left  the  vantage- 
ground  P  He  probably  would  not 
nave  succeeded  had  he  attempted  the 
siege,  for  be  probably  had  neither  the 
troops  nor  the  munitions  of  war 
necessary.  So  much  we  partly  know. 
But  as  to  bis  feeling  and  his  words 
history  is  for  ever  suent. 

The  colossal  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella  stands  before  us  as  we  drive 
along  the  AppianWay,  aAd  dose 
to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  medi- 
eval fortress  of  the  Ghietani.  Cecilia 
Metella!  Some  are  known  by  deeds, 
some  by  words,  some  by  their  posi- 
tion. Cecilia  Metella  is  known 
only  by  her  tomb.    Byron  asks — 


"Bat  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the 

dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  P    Was  she  chasfe 

andfEur, 
Worthy  a  king's,  or  more,  a  Boma&*8 

bed? 
What  race  of  chie&  and  heroes  did  she 

bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  tiie 

heir? 
How  lived,  how  died,  how  loved  she  ? 

Was  she  not 
So  honoured,  and  conspicuously  iiuan. 
Where  meaner  reHos  must  not  daze  to 

rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than 

mortal  lot? 

The  tomb  itself  served  the  par- 
pose  of  a  fortress  for  ages,  but  as 
for  her  to  whose  memory  it  was 
raised,  her  history  or  hmr  &auly ,  we 
know  nothing — ^hers  is  a  name  and 
nothing  more. 

Near  the  fourth  milestone  from 
the  citv  we  come  upon  the  scene 
of  the  luxurious  life,  the  miaermbie 
death,  and  the  humble  tomb  of 
Seneca.  Here  were  his  gardena. 
He  had  all  that  wealth  oould  give, 
all  that  luxury  could  invent — **  too 
wealthy  "  was  an  epithet  applied  to 
him  by  the  poet.  It  waa  in  hia 
villa  here,  called  Noi^ttitanum,tluit 
he  received  the  message  sent  to  him 
by  Nero,  through  a  certain  cea- 
tuiion,  that  he  must  prepare  to  db. 
"  Seneca  heard  the  message,'*  Bays 
Tacitus,  ^'with  calm  composoie.** 
^  I  leave  you,"  said  he  to  his  follow* 
ets,  '<  the  example  of  my  life,  the 
best  and  most  predous  legacy  now 
in  n^  power."  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  will  awav  his  propecty. 
He  took  leave  of  his  friends  and 
attendants  with  manly  reaignstion, 
and  embraced  his  wife  t^deily, 
exhorting  her  to  bear  her  trial  wiA 
equanimity.  But  she  had  resdLved 
to  die  with  him.  Seneca  leaaonel 
with  her,  but  in  vain.  Paulina  mm 
determined.  *'  Since  you  will  lunf 
it  so,"  he  said  at  lengtii, ''  we  wti 


die  together."    These  words   „ 

no  sooner  uttered  than  the  veins  II' 
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both  theip  arms  were  opened.  **  He 
called  for  his  secretary,"  says  Taci- 
tas,  "  and  dictated,  whilst  life  was 
ebbing  away,  that  farewell  discourse 
which  has  been  published,  and 
which  is  in  everybody's  hands.'' 

Bat  Nero  was  not  willing  that 
popular  enthusiasm  should  be  ex- 
cited by  the  heroic  death  of  Paul- 
ina with  her  husband.  He  sent 
hurried,  orders  to  bind  up  her 
woQnds.  The  flow  of  blood  was 
stopped  whilst  she  lay  in  a  swoon. 
*  She  lired  a  few  years  longer,  in 
foDd  regret,  revering  the  memory  of 
ber  husband  to  the  end  of  her  days." 
^neca  himself,  finding  the  flow  of 
)Iood  but  slow,  took  poison,  but, 
indins  that  its  effect  was  also  slow, 
16  had  a  warm  bath  prepared,  and 
Q  that  he  died.  His  body,  without 
ny  Ameral  pomp,  was  committed 

0  the  flames. 

What  a  tragedy,  and  what 
ctions !  The  philosopher  and  the 
ator  dying  the  death  of  a  martyr^ 
nd  the  pupil  living  to  be  execrates 

1  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer ! 

And  here,  all  around  ns,  betwe^ 
le  third  and  the  fifth  miles  firom 
tome,  there  are  remains  along  this 
ppian  Way,  of  wonderful  mohu- 
ents,  once  full  of  grace  and 
»nty — a  grace  and  beauty  by  no 
eans  inherent  in  the  Roman,  but 
rtight  to  him  by  the  Greek— a 
rsce  and  beauty  arising  from  that 
dicate  sense  of  proportion  whick 
«ms  to  have  been  intuitive  in  this 
recian  mind — a  grace  and  beauty 
laracteristic  of  Grecian  art  and 
recian  architecture,  but  which  are 
Idom  found  in  the  art  or  archftec- 
ire  of  other  countries,  except  When 
le?  copied  Greece. 
Two  of  the  mounds  near  the  fifth 
ilestone  are  shown  as  the  tombs 
■  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  Our 
odem  historians  smile  at  the  tra- 
itions  of  ancient  Some.  Niebubr 
id  Lewes  have  sought  to  discredit 
lem  altogether.  But  if  there  wa8>o 
ngly  period  in  Boman   history, 


before  the  times  of  the  Bepublic, 
who  raised  those  mighty  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Palatine,  which  even 
now  astonish  us  by  their  size  and 
strength,  massive  walls,  foundations 
built  for  all  time,  rocks  cut  away, 
and  gateways  formed,  that  have 
plainly  lasted  for  thousands  of 
years  ?  Call  the  kings  local  chief- 
tains if  you  will,  but  the  city  that 
could  rear  such  monuments  must 
have  been  powerful  and  populous, 
even  in  those  far-off  times.  These 
mounds  then  may  or  may  not  be 
the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and  of  the 
Curiatii,  the  legend  itself  may  be 
more  or  less  fabulous,  but  to  the 
traveller,  with  a  little  imagination, 
they  are  interesting  and  suggestive 
notwithstanding. 

The  great  circular  tomb,  known 
as  that  of  Cotta,  a  little  further  on, 
was  raised  either  to  Valerius 
Messalinus  Cotta,  or  to  his  greater 
fiither,  Messala  Corvinus.  It  co- 
vered at  one  time  haLf*an-acre  of 
ground,  and,  although  much  praised 
by  many,  bears  now  traces  rath^^r 
of  size  than  of  grace  or  beauty. 
But  time  is  a  sad  defacer.  The 
beautiful  may  have  been  destroyed 
hj  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  mas- 
sive and  the  solid  alone  left. 

Corvinus  was  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  councillors  of  Augustus,  a 
friend  of  Horace  and  TibuUus, 
and  probably  of  Virgil,  and  he  was 
the  nursing  father  of  Ovid's  poetry. 
A  great  general  and  a  great  states- 
man ;  he  was  also  a  poet,  hiiitorian, 
grammarian,  and  an  orator.  He 
was  in  high  command  at  Philippi, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  at 
Actium.  His  son  Cotta  was  a  man 
of  eminence,  but  the  father  Cor- 
vinus was  a  hero,  and  to  this  hero 
there  can  be  little  doubt  the  great 
tomb  was  raised,  by  a  grateful, 
affectionate  son. 

Near  the  ninth  milestone  stood 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Gallie- 
nus.  It  is  of  this  Qallienus  that 
Gibbon  says  "he  was  a  master  of 
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seyenl  onrioos  but  usefol  sciences, 
a  ready  orator,  an  elegant  poet,  a 
sldlfiil  gardener,  an  extent  cook, 
and  a  most  contemptible  prince." 
The  tombs  of  Licinius  and  others  in 
this  neighbourhood  demand  a  pass- 
ing record,  but  I  have  delayed  long 
enough  amongst  the  Pagan  dead — 
let  ns  tnm  now  to  the  Christians. 

Erom  the  first  the  Christians 
discountenanced  cremation  and  fa- 
Toured  buriaL  In  this  respect 
they  were  probably  only  following 
Jewish  custom,  without  any  re- 
ference to  s]rmbolism,  or  mvstic 
fiuth.  Christian  cemeteries  there- 
.  fore  would  naturally  occupy  much 
more  space  than  those  of  Pa^an 
Bome.  But  there  was  another 
point  in  which  the  contrast  was 
more  striking.  The  wealthy  Bo- 
man  might,  as  a  favour,  allow  his 
freed  men  or  his  slaves  obscure 
nidies  in  the  fiimily  mausoleum, 
but  this  concession  was  by  no  means 
common.  The  great  mass  of  the 
vulgar  dead  were  buried  in  vast 
pit^  the  purHcuU^  probably  dug  in 
di£Eimnt  parts  of  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  but  of  which  the  largest 
were  tiiose  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
refinred  to  by  Horace  in  his  first 
i8Sa^tr#— an  accursed  and  infected 
spot,  where  tl^e  white  bones  cropped 
out  of  the  loose  black  soil  1 

But  the  Christian  faith  recog- 
nised no  such  distinction  between 
tenants  of  the  lordly  mansions,  and 
the  vulgar  thousancb  who  swarmed 
in  the  streets,  lurked  in  the  cellars, 
and  nestled  in  the  garrets  of  the 
great  city.  To  the  Christian  the 
body  of  the  slave  or  of  the  freed 
man  was  as  holy  as  that  of  his 
master.  He  had  the  same  hope  of 
the  sesurreetion,  the  same  title  to 
immortalify. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  eity  in- 
terment had  been  sternly  finrbidden 
from  the  earliest  times,  even  by 
the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
Vestal  Tir^s  and  a  very  few 
noMe  ^fiunihee     alone     ezoe^tod. 


Hence  theCatacombs,  Giesterspiee 
was  required.  The  boj^  was  saoei 
No  interments  were  aUowedwitidn 
the  walls ;  convenient  spaces  with- 
out the  walls  were  slradv  ooea-^ 
pied.  And  hence,  in  the  niat  in- 
stance, that  burrowing  beoeatiitihe 
earth,  which  the  Jews  had  alnadj 
begun  in  order  to  dispose  of  then 
dead.  Hence  the  Chrisiiaii  Cata- 
combs. It  must  be  remembeared 
that  the  Jews  had  their  Cats- 
combs  lon^  before,  not  in  Bome 
only,  but  m  many  of  the  dties  of 
Italy. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  lappoie 
that  the  Catacombs  were  origmdly 
quarries  or  sand-pits.    Beceot  in- 
vestigation has  conclusivelj  pioived 
that  they  have  been  hollowed  out 
for  the  purpose  of  sepulture  origh 
nally,  and  then,  during  times  of 
persecution,  they  were  usedbyths 
Christians  as  places  of  conceaunent 
from  their  blood-thirsty   enemitf. 
Here  in  these  narrow  passages  and 
rioomy  vaults  the  members  of  ibe 
Httle  community  found  a  refiig^ 
sich  as  it  was,  from  torture,  pm^ 
cution  and  death.     Here,  honiai 
like    rats,    they    often   lived  te 
months  together,  carrying  on  dia 
excavations  secretly,  ao  astopio^ 
vide  places  of  exit  that  m^t  l| 
unknown  to  the  pursuers,  if  tt( 
original  place  of  entrance  were  iflr 
vaded  by  them.      What  a  &kM 
life!  What  a  living  death  rather,  tl 
be  shut  beneath  the  earth  in  than 
narrow  gloomy   passages,  witfaoot 
light,  and  often  with  but  litUa  hagi 
of  ultimate  safety^ ! 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  dq^osit  la 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  cm  wtiA 


Bome  is  buSt,  the  stony  ta& 
granular  or  gravel  tun,  an^ 
sandy  tu&,  the  two  formec 
found  convenient  for 
these  burial  vaults.  From  the 
the  stony  tu£i,  large  quantil 
been  formerly  excavated  fii.  ,^ 
ing  purposes,  but  the  quarriM 
uraally  open  to  the  UfjA  of. 
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rhe  Jews  and  the  GhristianB  found 
he  grafelly  deposit  much  more 
^  to  work,  and  therefore  the 
/atacombs  were  chiefly  excavated 
D  it  It  was  solid  enough  to  make 
rails  for  long  and  intricate  pas- 
ages,  or  ambulacra ;  to  be  hewn 
qU)  arches,  Taulting  over  deep  re- 
88868^  in  which  the  coffins  were 
iranged ;  and  to  support  floor  be- 
leath  floor,  even  as  many  as  five 
loors,  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
hat  particular  formation.  With 
he  cessation  of  the  granular  depo- 
it,  tibe  Catacombs  came  to  an 
nd,  either  terminated  by  hard  rock 
r  dying  off  into  the  sandy  tufa, 
rhere  excavation  was  unsafe.  But 
elides  the  proper  kind  of  stratum, 
j^a&BT  consideration  of  vital  im- 
ortance  had  to  be  cared  for — that 
I,  that  the  Catacombs  must  be  at 

certain  height  above  the  level  of 
he  ISber,  and  the  smaller  streams^ 
ach  as  the  Anio  and  the  Almone, 
r  the  whole  would  be  in  danger  of 
eing;  flooded. 

£bre  and  there  more  spacious 
leavaiions  were  possible,  and  were 
iJkwed  out  accordingly,  forming 
be  lowly  chapels  stul  visible— 
bapels  where  the  faithful  crowded 
mther,  in  darkness,  in  silence, 
m  in  terror,  during  times  of  per- 
eeution.  And,  running  hither  and 
hither  through  the  volcanic  tufa, 
i«xow  passages,  lined  with  the 
eating  places  of  the  dead,  some- 
imes  on  one  side  only,  but  more 
jenerally  on  both  sides,  stretched 
arav  for  miles  in  an  intricate  net- 
roik,  a  vast  and  complicated  maze. 
L  spider's  web,  seen  through  the 
^lass  of  the  naturalist,  or  rather 
our  or  five  spiders'  webs,  one 
rithin  the  other,  might  give  us 
NHne&int  idea  of  the  exceeding  in- 
•Eieacv  of  these  passages,  all  the 
^leaos  spun  out  with  infbiite  com- 
ikaAff  and  converging  towards  a 
entrance. 


'It  4oeB  not  appear  that  Christian 
IrtMombs  had  been  excavatedin  the 


time  of  Nero,  as  Tacitus,  in  describ- 
ing the  persecution  during  that 
reign,  makes  no  mention  of  them, 
but  we  know  that  they  existed  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  St.  Paul 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
near  the  Ostian  road,  where  that 
magnificent  church,  S.  Paolo  fuori 
delle  Mure,  now  stands;  and  St. 
Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  and 
to  have  been  buried  where  St. 
Peter's  now  stands.  Both  the 
bodies,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  early  Church,  were  removed 
to  one  of  the  Catacombs  on  the 
Appian  Way,  where  they  remained 
until  the  times  of  persecution  had 
ceased,  and  it  was  safe  to  take  them 
back  to  Bome. 

During  the  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  there  is  ample 
proof  that  the  Catacombs  were  used 
bv  the  Christians  not  merely  as 
places  of  sepulture,  but  as  himng- 
places  from  their  tormentor^.  Prom 
the  accession  of  Nero  to  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  ACarcus 
Aiirelius,  that  is  to  say,  from  96  to 
166  A.I).,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Church  in  Bome  was  spreading  in 
peace  and  quietness,  we  must  not, 
therefore,  suppose  that  during  the 
early  centuries  the  Catacombs  were 
frequently  or  constantly  hiding- 
places.  They  were  places  of  sepiu- 
ture  only,  with  verjr  few  exceptions, 
from  the  persecution  of  Domitian 
to  that  of  Decius,  which  happened 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

During  the  reign  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus there  were  at  first  local 
persecutions,  and  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  Pagan  zeaL  The  dark- 
ness of  desolation  seemed  to  be 
gathering  round  Bome.  The  Mar- 
comannian  war  on  the  Danube,  tbe 
Eastern  war  on  the  Euphrates,  and, 
worse  than  war,  the  terrible  plague 
which  the  victorious  legiona  brought 
from  the  East,  had  raised  a  mad 
puuc  throughout  the  empire. 
Victims  must  be  found  to  appease 
the  angiy,  the  deserted,  and  the 
88—2 
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insulted  gode.  The  cry  of  **  The 
ChristuuiB  to  the  lions  1"  resounded 
throughout  Some.  To  this  period 
belong  the  martyrdom  of  Poiycarp 
and  the  martyrs  of  Lyons.  Justin 
Martyr  most  probably  perished  at 
the  same  time,  although  there  is 
no  certain  record  of  him. 

Qradually  these  perilous  times 
passed  awa^r.  People  got  other 
things  to  think  about.  The  Chris- 
tians came'forthfrom  the  Catacombs, 
where  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves, looking  wan  and  pale  and 
ghostlike.  Christian  brotherly  love 
did  not  restrain  the  fratricidal 
jealousy  of  Cai'acalla,  though  he 
was  said  to  have  had  a  Christian 
nurse.  Under  Septimius  Severus 
there  were  local  and  partial  perse- 
cutions, and  the  brutal  Cpmmodus 
made  a  jest  of  their  sufferings; 
yet  he  had  Christians  in  his  house- 
hold. Alexander  Severus  placed 
Christ  in  his  gallery  of  sages,  and 
granted  a  piece  of  land  for  the 
building  of  a  Christian  church. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  at 
this  time,  both  Christian  churches 
and  Christian  cemeteries  were 
common.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Emperor  Philip,  who  succeeded 
Severus,  was  a  Christian  at  heart. 
Thus  we  have  come  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  when  a  cruel 
persecution  broke  out  under  Decius, 
which  was  continued  under  Vale- 
rian and  Diocletian. 

During  all  this  period  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  gradually  supplanting 
the  old  Pagan  creed  in  Home. 
Sometimes  a  slave,  sometimes  a 
servant,  sometimes  a  freed  man 
would  introduce  it  amongst  the 
children  or  amongst  the  women. 
The  men  might  sternly  repudiate 
it,  but  it  crept  in  nevertheless, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  by 
female  influence,  and  by  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  children 
by  servants.  Christian  cemeteries 
naturally  multiplied  as  the  numbers 
of  the  new  believers  increased.  The 


oldest  sarcophagi  were  plainly  the 
work  of  heathen  sculptors.  The 
names  and  inscriptions  ia  the  first 
instance  were  usnally  Oreek,  that 
Ghreek  mixed  with  Latin,  and  st 
length  Latin  alone.  The  earlier 
tombs,  too,  are  without  those  dis- 
tinctive titles  common  on  the 
heathen  monuments,  which  dis- 
criminated the  patrician,  the  master, 
the  plebeian,  the  libertus,  the 
iibertinus,  and  the  slave. 

It  was  a  nice  question  to  whom 
the  Catacombs  below  belonged.  Did 
they  belong  to  those  whose  houses 
and  gardens  were  above  them,  or 
to  the  descendants  of  the  excava- 
tors, or  to  those  who  held  the 
guardianship  of  the  places  of  exit 
and  of  entrance.  These  were  knottj 
points  for  Soman  law  to  solve,  and 
much  learning  and  much  forensic 
and  polemical  eloquence  were  dis- 
plaved  in  argument  about  it. 

Fortunately,  the  religious  feelin|r 
of  all  nations  makes  of  nlaces  of 
sepulture  holy  ground.  They  wer» 
surrounded,  if  not  with  legal,  al 
least  with  popular  sanctitv,  and  tbii 
feeling  would  cause  all  uade* 
squabbles,  all  violent  altercitioiv 
about  them  to  be  discountenaneei 
and  frowned  down.  Practically,  tiitf 
soon  came  to  be  held  in  commoa 
by  the  Church,  or  by  particokt 
churches,  just  as  the  cemete|tt 
above  ground  were  held  by  bnnj 
clerks  or  companies  that  undertow 
the  care  of  the  tombs.  Certain* 
is  that  heathen  ornaments  « 
emblems  have  been  found,  mxm 
with  Christian,  in  the  Christal 
Catacombs ;  but  this  probably  awii 
from  the  workmen  being  accns- 
tomed  to  those  emblems,  tho# 
symbols,  and  those  omameato 
before  their  conversion.  That  ^ 
Catacombs  were  never  used  W 
the  Pagan  Eomans  aa  a  phwea 
sepulture  is  undoubted. 

Early  in  the  second  century  <* 
listus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  JBojCi 
was   appointed  to  the  care  of« 
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[>liri8tian  cemetery  on  the  Appian 
S^aj,  and  it  is  not  so  long  since  the 
ombe  of  seTcral  bishops  were  found 
lot  far  from  the. church  of  St.  Se- 
ttstian,  amongst  others  that  of 
/allistus  himsdfy  and  of  Fabianus, 

martyr  in  the  reign  of  Decius. 
lie  monogram  H.  (martyr)  after 
be  name  of  Fabian  us  was  evidently 
dded  to  the  inscription  at  a  later 
ate,  and  by  another  hand  than 
bat  which  carved  the  rest  of  the 
lacnption* 

Cornelius,  the  successor  of  Fabi- 
nus,  was  banished  by  the  Emperor 
blluB  to  Givita  Yecchia,  and  died 
bere.  He  too  was  a  martyr,  and 
18  tomb  with  ....  NELIUS 
[AETYE  on  it  was  found  after 
)Dg  search  by  M.  de  Bossi,  to  whom 
rcbsology  in  Borne  owes  so  much. 

A  later  bishop,  Damasus,  when 
mes  of  peace  and  security  had 
)me  again,  would  be  the  restorer 
ad  the  adomer  of  the  Catacombs. 
[e  was  really  their  spoiler  and 
leir  violator.  He  laid  many  of 
lem  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
rowded  them  with  churches  and 
bapels,  and  allowed  and  encouraged 
osts  of  pilgrims  to  do  homage  to 
le  martyrs  buried  there.  The  con- 
iquence  was  the  number  of  the 
jurtyra  was  multiplied  as  fast  as 
iety  demanded  it,  or  legend  could 
ivent. 

Above  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus 
Ands  a  huge  mound,  half  under- 
lined, manifestly  one  of  those 
rand  monumental  structures,  which 
1  heathen  times  lined  the  Appian 
JtLj,  This  is  probably  the  tomb 
f  the  Csddlii,  and  it  is  probable 
lat  St.  Ciecilia,  the  cdebrated 
lartyr,  whom  we  see  so  often  repre- 
mted  in  medisBval  paiotiogs,  be- 
)nged  to  this  family.  Certain  it  is 
tiat  the  old  patrician  families  of 
tome,  those  whose  names  had 
gured  in  the  annals  of  the  city  for 
enturies,  were  the  most  obstinate 
pholders  of  Paganism,  and  the  last ' 
0  embrace  the  new  faiths 


After  the  age  of  Damasus  and 
his  immediate  successors,  the  history 
of  the  Catacombs  is  brief,  dark, 
and  melancholj^.  Barbarians,  hea- 
thens, and  Chnstians,  closed  around 
Bome.  There  was  a  long  succession 
of  sieges;  Alaric,  G^nseric,  Yiti- 
ges,  Totila,  and  Belisarius  sur- 
rounded the  eternal  city  '  with 
their  armies  in  succession.  The 
suburbs  were  laid  waste,  all  the 
extramural  churches,  particularly 
those  ^built  over  the  Catacombs, 
were  plundered,  and  many  of  them 
destroyed.  N'ot  only  were  the  stately 
and  colossal  monuments  of  Bepub- 
lican  and  Imperial  Bome,  wnich 
lined  the  Appian  and  the  Flaminian 
Ways,  trampled  as  it  were  in  ruin, 
or  made  use  of  for  military  pur- 
poses, or  their  materials  wasted  and 
strewn  about  in  wanton  savagery; 
but  even  the  Christian  monuments 
were  exposed  to  insult,  ravage,  and 
destruction,  and  that  too,  often  by 
armies  professedly  Christian.  The 
bones  of  the  martyrs  were  sought 
for  and  were  carried  off,  particularly 
by  the  Lombards.  The  remains  of 
St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  are  said 
to  have  been  three  or  four  times 
removed  from  their  resting-places, 
because  it  was  feared  they  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

The  word  Catacomb  seems  to  have 
been  originally  the  proper  name  of 
a  space  or  vault  under  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Sebastian.  We  first  hear  of 
it  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
name  was  gradually  extended  to  all 
similar  excavations  around  Bome. 
It  was  here  that  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  said  to  have 
been  recovered  from  some  Qreeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by 
stealth,  and  in  this  Catacomb  they 
were  then  deposited  for  safety.  There 
are  no  less  than  sixty  Catacombs 
in  different  directions  round  Bome, 
but  all  outside  the  walls,  a  plain 
proof  that  they  were  intended 
originally  for  purposes  of  interment, 
for  interment  was  strictly-  forbid- 
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den  within  the  walls.  The  passages 
underground  are  usually  eight  feet 
high  and  from  three  to  fiye  wide, 
the  roof  is  either  horizontal  or 
slightly  yaultedy  and  seldom  re- 
quires any  other  support  than  the 
sides.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  excavation  is  in  the  granu- 
lar tufics  in  which  the  interments 
were  most  commonly  made.  When 
they  gradually  got  nearer  the  sandy 
tu£E^  artificial  supports  Were  often 
necessary.  But  passages  in  this 
material  were  soon  abandoned. 

The  graves  are  irregular  in  size, 
persons  of  all  ages  being  interred 
dose  to  each  other.  Sometimes  the 
tomb  was  intended  for  one  body, 
sometimes  for  three  or  four,  so  that 
the  deptii  differs  materially.  The 
average  number  of  graves  in  each 
tier  is  five,  but  they  vary  consider- 
ably, and  their  length  is  usually 
eight  feet.  When  undisturbed  they 
are  found  closed  with  marble  slabs 
or  tiles,  on  which  the  inscriptions 
or  Christian  emblems  are  often  cut. 
Dean  Stanley  has  remarked  on  the 
hopeful,  cheerful  tone  of  the  in- 
scnptions — ^nothing  sad,  gloomy,  or 
foreboding  about  them,  ifhese 
smaller  graves  are  called  loeuli. 
There  are  others  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, called  arcosolia,  consisting  of 
an  ansh  over  a  grave,  or  a  sarcopha- 
gus hollowed  in  the  tufa,  the  whole 
of  greater  pretensions,  and  more 
imposing  in  appearance  than  the 
simple  loeuli,  A  third  class,  a  kind 
of  sepulchral  chamber,  occurs  tft 
intervals,  surrounded  with  loeuli  or 
arcoeolia,  which  have  sometimes 
been  converted  in  later  times  into 
fiunily  vaults,  or  into  chapels. 

Although  there  are  as  many  as 
sixty  dist^ct  series  of  Catacombs, 
yet  they  do  not  extend  fiirther  than 
a  circle  of  three  miles  from  the 
walls  usually ;  the  furthest  that  has 
yet  been  discovered  is  that  of  St. 
Alexander,  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  . 
about  six  miles  from  the  walls. 
Padre  Marchi,  who  studied  the  sub- 


ject exhaustively,  supposed  thit 
there  were,  on  the  aven^  about  t 
hundred  thousand  gnves  in  eadi 
Catacomb.  This  wcndd  a?e  a  total 
of  about  six  million  homes  buried 
in  them,  but  I  fear  it  moat  be 
regarded  only  as  a  very  loocb 
guess.  That  it  is  not  likeljtobe 
an  exaggeration  is  evident  fiom  the 
fact  that  Signer  di  'Rom  cakuhted 
the  entire  length  of  the  pamgei, 
&c.,  In  the  Catacombs  at  opwtfds 
of  five  hundred  geographical  milei. 
Not  a  tenth  part  of  this  length, 
however,  has  been  explored. 

The  Jewish  Catacombs  owa  on 
the  road  leading  to  St.  Urbino. 
Here  we  descend  into  an  gbloi^ 
chamber  open  to  the  sky,  bat  on- 
ginally  vaulted  over,  the  floor  being 
of  white  and  black  mosaic.  From 
this  a  low  door  leads  down  into  one 
of  the  galleries,  out  at  which  opes 
six  square  chambers,  or  eMatla, 
one  of  which  is  remarkable  firaift 
the  paintings  of  the  seven-bruidieii 
candelabrum,  on  the  roof  ibadwilH 
and  from  a  lai^  white  marble  sas 
cophagus,  sunk  beneath  ihe  floor, 
the  bas-relie&  and  other  stroctnrei 
on  which  were  gilt.  Thk  utoo^ 
gus  resembles  in  its  style  thoee  cf 
the  fourth  century. 

Lateral  passages  lead  to  seTcal 
other  square  chambers,  lined  fjA 
graves  exactly  as  in  the  CfanBtitf 
Catacombs  —  graves  of  difiereBl 
kinds  and  sizes.  Upwards  of  t«o 
hundred  inscriptions  on  msiUe 
slabs  have  been  (tiscovered  in  thew 
catacombs,  but  not  one  of  a  B^tt 
or  Christian  character.  About  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  in  Greek  letter^ 
though  generally  expressing  latji 
wor(u,  and  the  remainder  are  n 
Latin.  It  is  very  curious  that  not  i 
single  trace  of  tiie  Hebrew  chandff 
has  vet  been  found  in  tiiese  Caii* 
combs,  although  evidentiy  nm? 
of  those  buried  there  were  dS^ 
bearers  in  the  synagogues,  bi^  * 
rulers,  scribes,  and  doctors  of  tte 
law. 
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Anoiher  smftU  Hebrew  Cataeomb  tbe  titlea  fireqnentl^  haTing  lefer- 

]m  lecentlj  been  discoyered  in  the  enoe  to  the  authorities  of  the  ayna- 

Tima  Cuniiiro,  behind  the  church  ffogue.    This  would  appear  to  nave 

of  St.  Sebastian.    The  inBonptions  been  more  ancient  than  thoee  on 

tre  ahnoat  all  in  the  Greek  charac-  the  road  leading  to  St.  TJrbmo. 
ter,  tiie  emblems  purely  Jewish,  and 


THE  ACHILL  ISLES. 

L 

The  Achill  isles-r-the  Achill  isles — 
'Where  man  is  sad  while  Natare  smiles; 
'Wheiy.  hills  are  bathed  in  smnmer's  glow, 
Whin  shadows  fiEJl  on  hearts  below ; 
Where  land  and  sea  with  wealth  abomid, 
Bnt  wails  of  hmiger  oft  resonnd-^ 
The  contrast  it  is  grief  to  tell, 
Tet,  Achill  isles,  I  love  ye  well ! 

n. 

The  Achill  isles — ^the  Achill  ides — 
What  changing  thought  the  way  beguiles ; 
The  granite  crown  of  dark  Slieve  More, 
The  cnrlew's  scream  upon  the  shore, 
'  The  splashy  bog,  the  fresh-cut  peat, 
The  moimtain  sheep's  responsive  bleat. 
The  golden  eagle  poised  on  high, 
The  bine  of  ocean  and  of  sky ! 

m. 

The  Achill  isles— the  Achill  isles — 
The  road  conducts  by  easy  miles, 
Where  Gavan's  lord  with  prescient  taste, 
Improves  the  lake,  reclaims  the  waste ; 
Or  where  bright  vistas  Art  has  made 
Mid  green  Glendaragh's  sylvan  shade  ; 
Around  the  rich  magnolias  bloom. 
And  southern  heaths  the  air  perfume. 

IV. 

The  Achin  isles— the  Achill  isles— 
The  dizzy  path  to  Eeem  defiles 
By  cli£G9  that  mock  th*  Atlantic  tide. 
By  chasms  opening  deep  and  wide — 
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Still,  as  we  dimb  'tis  sweet  to  know 
A  vale  of  beauty  spreads  below. 
Where  violets  spring,  and  fdchsias  lave 
Their  sea-kissed  blossoms  in  the  wave! 

V. 
The  AchiU  isles— the  Achill  isles— 
'Neath  Ifinanm's  rocky  solemn  piles, 
A  temple  fashioned  by  the  sea, 
Echoes  the  wild  waves'  litany  I 
Lo  1  Dugorfs  caves,  and  velvet  strand ; 
And  their  white  homes— the  Mission  Band, 
Whom  Nangle  led  o'er  Achill  Sound, 
A  wild  to  form— a  church  to  £9und! 

VI. 

The  Achill  isles— the  Achill  isles- 
Let  travellers  write  in  glowing  styles 
Of  vine-clad  hills,  or  sun-lit  shores. 
Of  France,  or  Spain,  or  the  Azores — 
On  Afric's  isles  of  healing  fame 
Where  Spring  and  Winter  are  the  same— 
Oh !  aching  sufferers,  ere  ye  roam. 
Seek  a  Madeira  nearer  home ! 

VII. 

The  Achill  isles— the  Achill  isles — 
What  cruel  cause  thy  sons  exiles? 
It  was  not  creed— it  was  not  sect. 
The  only  cause  was  man's  neglect! 
A  brighter  dawn  at  last  appears, 
A  better  hope  for  coming  years- 
Wake  from  your  sleep  and  stand  confessed — 
The  island  gardens  of  the  West  I 

vin. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Achill  ides ! 
Let  man  with  Nature  share  her  smiles  1 
From  Achill  Head,  where  sea-fowl  soar, 
To  famed  Kildavnat's  castle  hoar, 
The  curse  is  lifting  from  your  sod 
Before  the  opened  Book  of  Qod  1 
A  nobler  plan  of  life  begiu — 
To  work  in  faiih  is  twice  to  win! 

William  Diobt  Sbymoub,  Q.0^  LLJ). 
The  Deanery,  Tuam,  Oct  8rd,  1876. 
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BUEIED  POETS. 

By  the  LA.HCA8ntBB  WircH. 

THE   EAEL    OF   EOSCOMMON. 


Amokci  the  manj  poets  poateritj 
has  forgotten,  the  Earl  of  Boscom- 
mon,  a  man  fall  of  learning,  and 
to  whose  influence  our  literature 
is  largely  indebted,  should  be  re- 
membered. Seldom,,  however,  in 
these  days  do  we  hear  his  name 
mentioned,  yet  he  must  have  been 
endowed  with  great  genius  to  have 
attracted  the  notice,  and  excited 
the  emulation,  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison  and  the  Marquis  d' Argens. 

Dryden  pays  tribute  to  the 
Earl's  powers  when  he  acknow- 
ledges that,  in  translating  Lucre- 
tius and  Virgil,  he  followed,  or 
tried  to  follow,  the  rules  laid  down 
in  Boscommon's  "  Essay  on  Trans- 
lated Verse."  Moreover,  the  great 
John  flatters  himself  that,  although, 
as  he  says,  many  a  fair  precept  in 
poetry  is,  like  a  seeming  demon- 
stration in  mathematics,  very 
specious  in  the  diagram,  yet  false 
in  the  mechanic  operation,  he  has 
succeeded  in  observing  the  useful 
instructions  given  in  the  Earl's 
performance,  and  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  their  truth,  and  has  in 
many  places  made  examples  to  the 
rules. 

Again  he  says  that  Boscommon's 
translation  of  Virgil's  Sixth  Eclo- 
gue, has  given  him  much  trouble,  as 
not  wishing  his  own  composition 
to  be  inferior,  he  had  to  take  great 
pains  to  equal  his  predecessor.     In 


his  notes  on  Virgil,  Dryden,  refers 
the  reader  bodily  to  those  given  by 
his  friend,  thus  acknowledging 
the  superiority  and  erudition  dis- 
played in  them.  The  notes  to  this 
Eclogue  show  the  Earl's  classical 
education;  they  are  numerous, 
brief,  and  explicit,  written  as  he 
says  in  the  preface,  for  those  who 
cannot  be  acquainted  with  names 
and  passages;  and  he,  therefore, 
directs  them  by  letter  to  the  foot 
of  the  page  where  an  account 
would  be  found  of  all  that  was  out 
of  the  common  road,  given  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge. 

Pope  must  likewise  have  held 
our  author  in  high  esteem  when  he 
says  of  him,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Cri- 
ticism " — 

'*  Such   was   Eoscommon,   not   more 

learned  than  good, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble 

blood, 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Borne 

was  known, 
And  ev'ry  author's  merit,  hut  his  own." 

This  contains  every  compliment 
it  is  possible  for  one  author  to  pay 
another ;  it  proclaims  at  once  his 
learning,  his  aristocratic  connec- 
tions, his  generosity,  and  his  mo- 
desty. Nor  is  Addison  less  enthu- 
siastic when  in  his  account  of  the 
greatest  English  Poets,  he  writes — 
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*'  Nor  must  Hoscommon  pass  neglected 

That  makes  even  rnles  a  noble  poetry ; 
Bnles  whose  deep  sense,  and  heavenly 

numbers  show 
The  best  of  critics,  and  of  poets  too." 

Again  the  same  great  poet  in  the 
Spec^tor  says,  that  he  cannot  con- 
cmde  the  paper,  without  taking 
notice,  that  we  have  three  poems 
in  oar  tongue,  which  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  each  of  them  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  the  '*  Essay 
on  Translated  Verse,"  the  **  Essay 
on  Poetry,"  and  the  **  Essay  on 
Criticism." 

The  Manjuis  d'Argens  in  his 
^  Lettres  Juives,"  speaking  of  the 
growth  of  poetry  in  this  kingdom, 
attributes  its  condition  to  the  &ct 
that  men  of  tiie  first  quality  did 
not  disdain  to  become  followers  of 
the  Muses;  for  instance,  my  Lord 
BoBCommon,  the  Doke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who 
each  had  written  pieces,  which  gave 
them  with  justice  the  title  of 
great  poets.  Oreech  the  translator 
of  Horace,  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
his  Essay  upon  unnatural  flights 
in  Poetry,  Trapp  in  his  prSioe 
to  Virgil,  and  Mrs.  Katherine 
Philips,  the  translator  of  Gor- 
neille's  Fompey^  for  which  Boscom- 
mon  wrote  a  prologue,  all  bore 
witness  to  his  aoilities ;  the  lady 
calling  him  the  most  hopeful  young 
nobleman  in  Ireland.  It  seems 
strange  therefore  that  his  name 
should  be  forgotten,  when  so  many 
of  our  great  genuises  have  acknow- 
ledged themselves  only  equal,  and 
in  some  instances  inferior,  to  the 
EarL 

Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of 
Boscommon,  was  the  descendant 
of  a  very  old  Irish  family,  and  was 
the  son  of  James  Dillon  who  had 
been  converted  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  creed  by  Archbishop 
IJsher.  The  place  and  date  of 
his  birth  are  not  known,  beyond 


that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland,  when 
the  country  was  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  to 
whom  the  Earl's  mother,  who  was 
related  to  the  Boyntons  of  York- 
shire, was  near  akin ;  and  to  the 
future  poet,  when  he  was  baptized, 
the  lorid  lieutenant,  gave  the  sur- 
name of  his  own  family — Went- 
worth. 

Some  years  after  his  birth,  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  anticipating  re- 
ligions disturbances,  sent  the  young 
Earl  over  to  his  own  seat  in  York- 
shire, and  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  under  whose  care  he 
cultivated  the  classics  with  soceess, 
and  learned  to  write  Latin  with 
elegance.  But  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, Boscommon  was  sent  by 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  XJi^er  to 
study  under  the  fiunous  lb. 
Bochart  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

Caen  is  one  of  the  spots  in  the 
world  which  has  been  haunted  by 
genius.  Malherbe,  who  gave  to 
±*rench  poetry  a  dignity  of  tone 
before  unknown,  was  bom  there  io 
the  year  15&5  and  died  in  16*28. 
There,  too,  the  unfortunate  Malpihn 
tre  was  bom  years  after  Boscom  mon 
was  resting  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  French  poet  died  in  the 
greatest  misery,  actually  from  sta^ 
vation,  yet  the  very  men  who  were 
mean  enoagh  to  allow  him  to  do  so, 
at  his  death  seised  his  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  containing 
passages  he  did  not  care  to  pre- 
serve, and  published  them,  rnanng 
ample  fortunes  out  of  the  wc»ks  of 
one  to  whom  they  had  refused  to 
give  bread. 

After  remaining  some  time  at 
Caen  the  Earl  travelled  toltaly, 
where  he  acquired  a  deep  knoir- 
ledge  of  medab  and  the  Italian 
language,  which  he  spoke  with 
great  fluency.  After  the  Beston* 
tion  Charles  II.  received  him  st 
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Conrt  and  made  him  the  captain  of 
a  band  of  pensioners,  and  some 
time  after  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
the  Duchess  of  York.  The  gaieties 
and  frivolities  of  the  age  of  that 
king— 

**  Who  nerer  said  a  fooliah  thing 
And  never  did  a  wise  <me ; ". 

and  in  which  the  monarch  himself 
so  freely  indulged,  setting  the 
fiishion  of  horse-racing  bj  presenting 
the  first ''  royal  cup  "  and  building 
a  palace  at  Ifewmarket,  entrapped 
the  Earl,  who  became,  like  many 
other  noblemen  of  his  time,  a  game- 
ster; which  cansed  him  to  lose  a 
great  am<mnt  [of  his  fortune^  and 
to  appear  frequently  in  the  duel 
field.  A  dispute  with  the  Lord  of 
the  Privy  Seid  concerning  his  estate 
having  aiisen,  he  had  to  return  to 
Ireland,  'and  abandon  his  post  at 
the  English  Court.  On  his  arrival 
in  Dublin  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  Guards  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
but  he  still  led  a  wild  life,  freely 
indulging  in  his  passion  for  gaming. 
His  generosity  and  gratitude  were 
^splayed  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion, and  it  is  the  only  narrative  we 
have  of  his  adventures  with  the 
Bword.  One  night,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  a  gaming-table,  he 
was  set  upon  by  three  men,  paid 
to  assassinate  him ;  but  he  very 
plackily  defended  himself,  and  killed 
one,  whilst  a  nobleman,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  that  way,  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  duarmed  a  second ; 
the  other  took  to  his  heels.  This 
gentleman  was  of  good  extraction, 
but  poor,  and  the  Earl,  in  return 
for  having  saved  his  life,  gave  up  to 
liim  hisp^  of  captain  of  the  Guards^ 
which  the  gentieman  held  for  three 

CI,  when  he  died,  whereupon 
ommon  again  took  the  cap- 
taincy. 

He  could  not  long  resist  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  ereat  city,  so  he 
Boon  returned  to  London,  and  mar- 


ried Frances,  eldest  daughter  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington,  and 
the  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

It  was  at  this  period  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings, 
and  b^an  to  form  a  Society  for  re- 
forming and  fixing  the  standard  of 
the  Endish  language,  in  which 
Dryden  helped  him. 

But  disskision  and  commotion 
were  at  hand.  The  rou^h  times'of 
political  and  religious  disputes  are 
not  those  in  which  literary  men 
feel  at  ease,  and  upon  the  accession 
of  James  II.  the  Earl  deemed  it 
expedient  to  retire  from  Eogland 
to  Bome,  telling  his  friends  that  it 
would  be  best  to  sit  next  to  the 
chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked ; 
so  the  scheme  for  reforming  onr 
tongue  was  abandoned.  He  after- 
wards suffered  frt)m  an  attack  of 
gout  before  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion, and,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
a  French  qua&,  he  was  suddenly 
carried  off,  about  the  year  1688. 
He  died  piously,  and  in  his  last 
moments  exclaimed : — 

"  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend» 
Do  not  forsake  me  at  my  end." 

He  was  interred  amid  great  pomp 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  regretted 
and  admired. 

The  poets  of  Soscommon's  time 
lived  a  life  as  full  of  adventure  as 
that  of  any  other  citizen.  Milton, 
Davenant,  and  Waller  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  and  their 
lives  during  the  periods  of  Bevolu- 
tion  and  Restoration  were  at  stake. 
Milton  saved  Davenant  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  on  the  Besto- 
ration  Davenant  saved  Milton. 
Waller  fought  with  the  Boundheads 
under  Cromwell,  whose  panegyrist 
he  was,  and  afterwards  received 
favours  at  the  hands  of  Charles  and 
James.  He  is  held  to  be  the  most 
harmonious  of  English  poets,  and 
Bishop  Atterbury  pays  him  a  ereat 
tribute  when  he  says  that  he  tound 
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the  EoglUh  languAge  a  rough  diar 
mond  and  gave  it  all  its  polish* 
Manj  men  of  ffenius  perished  in 
ebscuritj,  including  the  two  great 
dramatists  who  have  furnished  our 
modem  tragedians  with  characters 
— ^Massenger  and  Otway. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that 
Boscommon's  performances  are  not 
numerous,  and  it  is  upon  his 
"Essay  on  Translated  Verse,"  and 
his  Translations  from  Virgil  and 
Horace,  along  with  a  few  para- 
phrases,  that  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  rests.  His  occasional  poems 
are  neither  of  sufficient  importance 
or  merit  to  attract  attention;  in- 
deed, we  wonder  how  a  man  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  choice  of  subjects 
for  poetic  treatment,  so  skilled  in 
such  treatment,  could  condescend 
to  write  verses  "  Upon  the  Death 
of  a  Lady's  Lap  Dog,"  or  "  Upon  a 
Lady  who  Sung  very  finely  but  was 
afraid  of  a  Cold."  His  fine  «  Ode  to 
Solitude  "  is  full  of  classical  beauty, 
and  is  the  prototype  of  hundreds  of 
poems  on  the  same  subject.  The 
concluding  lines  are  fine  :^ 

*^  Here  may  I  on  this  downy  grass 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  moments 

pass; 
Till    with   a   gentle  force  victonons 

Death 

My  solitude  invade, 
And,  stopping  for  awhile  my  breath, 
^ith   ease  convey   me   to    a  better 

shade." 

The  "gentle  force  of  victorious 
Death"  is  a  fine  expression,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  melo- 
dious flow  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
few  stanzas  entitled  "  The  Dream  " 
are  beautiful,  and  end  with  a  dreamy 
apostrophe  to  Sleep,  the  dumb 
utterance  of  a  dreamer  on  the  point 
of  death.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
an  epilogue  to  Alexander  ike  Oreaty 
a  prologue  to  Tompey,  before  men- 
tioned, a  prologue  spoken  to  the 
Duke  of  xork  at  Edinburgh,  some 
lines  on  Dryden's  "  Beligio  Laici,*' 


and  a  few  other  poems  on  topical 
subjects,  none  of  which  need  men- 
tion in  a  particular  manner;  no 
doubt  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance they  were  considered  nappy 
and  elegant  compositions. 

His  "Essay  on  Translated  Verse" 
is  his  moffnum  oput»  It  contains 
every  rule  necessary  for  the  good 
translation  of  theworks  of  the  poets, 
and  many  precepts  of  such  a  nsr 
ture  as  to  warrant  their  observance 
in  all  kinds  of  writing.  He  therein 
tells  his  reader  to  learn  to  use  his 
arms  before  he  begins  to  fight ;  that 
a  translator  must  select  an  original 
author  in  his  own  vein,  that  he 
must  guard  against  an  indecent 
word,  a  piece  of  advice  which  would 
have  done  the  world  great  service  if 
the  poets  and  dramatists  of  Bos- 
common's own  time  had  been  as 
strict  to  observe  the  law  as  he  him- 
self was;  that  an  author  should 
never  make  a  mere  noise  and  no 
sense ;  that  he  should  always  be 
clear ;  he  must  write  when  in  a 
vigorous  heat,  but  correct  at  ease, 
and  make  rhyme  subservient  to 
sense.  In  the  course  of  these  in- 
structions he  condemns  the  Erendi 
language,  saying  thatEuglish  energy 
is  never  found  in  French  authors:— 

*'  The  weighty  bullion  of  one  steriing 

line 
Drawn  to   French  wire,  would  thro' 

whole  pages  shme." 

He  sneers  at  Homer's  railing 
heroes ;  he  is  loud  in  his  praise  <A 
Horace,  Maro,  and  Virgil ;  he  pitie* 
those  who  are  compel&d  to  prosti- 
tute their  pen  through  sheer  want; 
speaks  a  great  truth  in  the  lines— 

"  Empire  and  poetry  together  rise ; 
The  poets  are  the  gaarcuans  of  a  state, 
And  when  they  fau,  portend  approaeh- 
ing£Eite — 

and  concludes  by  a  quotation  from 

the  sixth  book  of  "  raradiso  Lost" 

The  truth  of  his  rules,  and  the 
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scmndDess  of  his  judgmeDt  cannot 
be  denied.  Many  of  the  most 
atiiking  expressions  appear  to  have 
been  imitated  hj  Boileau  in  his 
"  Art  Po^tiqne." 
]Eto8€ommon  says : — 

"  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

Put  this  side  by  side  with  the 
French  poet's  words : — 

"  Qnoiqne     vons    ^crivez,    evitez    la 

bassesse, 
Jae  style  le  moins  noble,  a  ponrtant  sa 

noblesse." 

Again,  compare— 

"  Of  many  DEmlts,  rhyme   is  perhaps 

the  cause; 
Too  strict  to  rhyme  we  slight  more  nse- 

fhllaws;" 

with 

*'  Qnelqne  siyet  qn'on  traite  on  plais- 

ant  on  snblime, 
Que  tonjonrs   le  bon  sens   s'accorde 

ayec  la  rime, 
Li'nn  Tantre   vainement  ils  semblent 

sehair, 
La  rime  est  nne  esclave  et  ne  doit 

qn^obdir." 

Other  passages  haye  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Earl's  per- 
formance, which  appeared  before 
Boileau's.  Our  author's  adnce  to 
write  in  a  heat  has  been  generally 
the  custom  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  poets,  Edgar  Poe  excepted. 
Did  not  Byron  compose  ^  The 
Corsair  "  in  a  fortnight  P  Poe,  in 
his  "Philosophy  of  Composition/' 
says  he  wrote  his  fantastic,  weird, 
anid  highly  finished  poem  "The 
Eayen,"  in  a  cool  and  uninspired 
manner;  in  fact,  according  to  his 
own  details,  he  composed  it  after 
the  style  of  an  arithmetician,  with 
mathematical  minuteness,  in  the 
most  stem  matter-of-fact  hours.  If 
he  did,  he  is  an  exception.  But  the 
Earl  offends  us,  when  bo  says : — 


"  For  none  have  been  with  admiration 

read 
But  who,  besides  their  learning,  were 

weU-bred." 


No  doubt  it  was  so  in  his  time, 
and  more  the  shame.  We  are 
willing  to  excuse  the  Earl  for  this 
egotism;  it  is  nothing  else  but 
priding  himself  upon  his  birth  ;  but 
the  bcH&sting  assertion  has  since  his 
time  been  contradicted  in  the  per- 
sons of  Chatterton,  Bums,  Keats, 
Glare,  Nicoll  and  others.  His 
statement  that  poets  are  the  guar- 
dians of  a  country  is  correct,  and  a 
kingdom  is  in  rum,  or  fast  drifting 
towards  it,  when  her  poets  are 
worthless.  Viscount  Strangford  in 
his  *'  Life  of  Camoens,"  speaking  of 
the  miserable  end  of  so  great  a  poet, 
observes  that  the  fate  of  Camoens, 
considered  in  a  political  view,  bears 
an  intimate  connection  with  that  of 
his  country.  The  same  degrada- 
tion of  national  sentiment  which 
suffered  such  a  man  to  become  a 
beggar  and  an  outcast,  not  long 
afterwards  plunged  Portugal  into 
the  lowest  disgrace,  and  reduced  her 
to  the  abject  state  of  a  conquered 
province.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
decline  of  public  spirit  in  matters 
of  taste  is  a  certain  indication  of 
political  decay.  And  Camoens 
himself,  in  a  prophetic  voice,  said, 
•*  The  world  shall  witness  how  dearly 
I  have  loved  my  country.  I  have 
returned  not  merely  to  die  in  her 
bosom,  but  to  die  with  her.'' 

In  every  country  it  has  been  the 
same.  In  what  a  glorious  position 
was  Athens  when,  during  the  age 
of  Pericles,  .Sschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  flourished.  Bome 
was  in  her  zenith  when  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid  struck  their  lyres 
and  were  applauded.  The  victories 
and  triumphs  of  Queen  Anues 
Augustan  era  are  well  known ;  and 
wherever  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
are  nursed.  Victory  and  Fame  to- 
gether sit. 
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The  whole  essay  is,  as  Drjden 
justly  obserres,  a  finished  poem; 
all  the  rules  of  composition  are 
embraced  within  its  limits;  it  is 
pleasant  yet  seyere,  and  so  perfectly 
natural  that  the  art  employed  to 
construct  it  is  not  p^t^yea.  As 
Addison  declares,  and  there  needs 
no  further  eulogy,  it  is  a  master- 
piece, and  has  neyer  been  excelled. 

We  haye  already  spoken  of  the 
Earl's  transition  of  Virgil's  Sixth 
Eclogue,  which  has  been  appre- 
eiated  by  the  greatest  poets  of  our 
limd,  as  likewise  haye  his  two 
Odes,  the  twenty-second  of  the  first 
book,  and  the  sixth  of  the  third 
book  of  Horace ;  tiien  follows  his 
most  lengthy  and  yaluable  transla^ 
tion,  ".Horace's  Art  of  Poetry."  To 
each  of  these  he  has  added  the 
most  comprehmsiye  notes,  which,  if 
read  by  themselyes,  apart  from  Und 
poem,  are  deeply  interesting;  to 
this  he  prefixes  a  liyely  notice,  with 
some  remarks  on  Ben  Jonson ;  and 
Edmund  Waller  the  "courteous" 
wrote  some  yerses  which  form  a  pro- 
logue to  the  transition,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  length,  cannot  be  more 
than  mentioned  hero.  The  Earl 
had  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
both  Gfreek  and  Soman  literature, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  his  knowledge  of  the 
mjrtiiology,  the  philosophy,  the  re- 
ligion, the  customs,  the  rhetoric, 
the  poetry,  the  drama,  the  military 
art,  and  the  great  representatiyes 
of  each  of  these  branches,  make 
his  explanations  clear  and  in- 
structiye* 

[^.  His  paraphrases  include  one  on 
the  Scene  of  Care  Selye  Beate  in 


Pastor  Fido,  and  one  on  the  14Bih 
Psalm,  both  of  them  yigorous  and 
rendering  the  force  of  the  orisinaL 

That  the  Earl  was  a  man  rail  of 
poetic  fire,  sound  judgment^  and 
intellectual  actiyity,  this  artide  will 
senre  to  proye.  He  might  haye 
written  more  had  he  not  liyed  in  so 
gay  and  troubled  a  period.  He  was 
held  one  of  the  first  wits  of  his 
time,  and  Dryden  regrets  that 
England  should  not  haye  the  honour 
of  claiming  so  great  a  man.  Much 
of  that  great  mine  of  dasaical  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  he  gaf^iered 
in  Italy  and  otner  countries,  where 
he  attended  those  brilliant  assem- 
blies of  men  of  genius,  who  met 
and  discussed  yarious  topics,  and 
which  years  after  another  illus- 
trious Irishman,  Oliyer  Gt>ld8mith, 
was  likewise  to  attend,  not  indeed  in 
the  garb  of  an  earl,  but  in  that  of 
a  wanderer.  The  Earl  claims  great 
honours,  he  deseryed  them ;  but  to 
Ooldy  will  our  sympathies  indine. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Bail's 
personal  appearance,  though  to  hate 
been  considered  so  great  a  wit,  and 
to  haye  been  receiyed  in  the  best 
company,  he  must  haye  been  a 
gallant.  Whateyer  his  failings  may 
haye  been,  he  did  good  work — 
work  which  not  one  indecent  word 
or  thought  sullies;  all  his  oon^ 
sitions  ^in^  bright,  pure,  and  clas- 
sical, aj^jectiyes  wbien  could  not  be 
applied  to  many  writers  of  his 
tune.  Byen  in  these  days,  when 
profligacy  has  not  the  aame  licence^ 
an  airthor  must  possess  a  shrewd 
and  determined  spirit  to  writs  no- 
thing which  on  nis  deathbed  he 
would  not  wish  to  retract. 
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POLK  LOEE  OF  THE  COUNTY  DONEGAL. 


Ths  wild  and  picturesque  county 
of  Donegal,  wnicli  posaesseB  ro- 
mantic regions  as  yet  unexplored 
by  the  artist,  is  the  home  of  a  host 
of  superstitions,  pathetic,  fanciful, 
or  grotesque. 

^e  fairies  are  supposed  to  hold 
their  revels  as  in  ancient  days,  in- 
mhle  to  mortals,  except  upon  May 
e?e8,  and  Hallowe'ens ;  witchcr^ 
exerts  its  uncanny  power  in  almost 
eToiy  townland ;  and  mermaidens, 
cdled  by  the  peasantry  ***White- 
wives,"  still  hannt  boggy  tarns, 
and  clear,  deep  loughs,  embosomed 
in  the  mountains. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader 
to  hear  that  the  most  numerous,  as 
well  as  the  most  touching  of  these 
superstitions,  relate  to  the  world 
of  spirits — ^that  mysterious  world, 
lying,  it  may  be,  somewhere  near 
OS,  which  we  ourselves  must  per- 
force enter  in  course  of  time. 

The  desire  to  discover  something 
aboat  that  spiritual  state,  so  awfiS 
because  unknown,  is  surely  the 
motive  that  influences  the  ignorant 
peasant  in  his  speculations,  as  well 
as  the  grave  and  earnest  student, 
and  the  less  reverent  spiritualist. 

This  yearning  of  the  people  after 
a  little  knowledge  of  what  is  un- 
revealed,  has  given  birth  to  many 
strange  fancies ;  among  others  to 
the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the 
^ead,  made  restless  by  the  .tears 
^  regreta  of  survivors,  are  unable 
to  get  to  heaven,  and  hover  near 
the  earth,  sometunes  appearing  to 
nprove  their  relatives  for  their  ex- 
^eanve  grief. 


The  writer  has  frequently  heard 
widows  and  mothers  remonstrated 
with,  by  well-meaning  neighbours, 
in  the  following  terms : — 

''  Dinna  be  crying  an'  lamenting 
that  way,  or  you'll  keep  him  frae 
his  rest;''  and  has  seen  the 
mourners  forthwith  struggle  to 
restrain  their  tears,  thus  impelled 
by  the  very  strongest  motive  that 
could  be  presented  to  them. 

This  belief  is  common  to  the 
members  of  all  religious  denpmi- 
nationa  in  Donegal. 

A  Presbyterian  household  in  the 
viUage  of  Carrigans,  is  believed  to 
have  been  visited  by  certain  strange 
experiences  about  eight  years  ago. 
Jack  and  Nelly  Boyle,  and  their 
two  grown  up  sons,  were  ignorant 
people.  The  parents,  bom  at  a 
time  when  the  schoolmaster  was 
not  so  much  abroad  as  he  is  in 
these  days,  had  not  received  any 
education*  and  had  not  attempted 
to  give  their  children  any. 

Of  the  two  sons,  Alick,  the 
eldest,  was  a  sober,  industrious 
young  man,  the  mainstay  of  the 
family ;  but  the  younger  brother 
was  a  ne'er-do-weel,  who  usually 
drank  his  wages,  and  often  feu 
into  the  handb  of  the  police  for 
cursing  the  Pope  when  drunk,  and 
thereby  exciting  his  Boman  Catholic 
neighbours  to  combat. 

I^or  where  the  southern  Irishman 
trails  his  coat  by  way  of  challenge 
to  all  combatants,  the  quarrelsome 
Ulster  Protestant  speaks  disre- 
spectfully of  the  Pope,  while  the 
Boman  Catholic  breaks  forth  into 
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abuse  of  King  William,  of  "  glo- 
rious, pious,  and  immortal  me- 
mory." 

Old  Jack  Boyle  had  a  bad  ill- 
ness brought  on  by  yexation  at 
his  son's  conduct;  he  died,  was 
honourably  waked,  and  decently 
buried. 

But  the  widow  and  eldest  son 
did  not  shake  off  their  grief  after 
the  funeral,  as  the  villagers  expected 
them  to  do.  Instead  of  this,  Nelly 
sat  weeping  by  her  lonely  hieartb, 
and  Alick  went  to  his  work  with 
dejected  step  and  bent  head.  Thus 
a  fortnight  went  by.  At  length  a 
neighbour  resolved  to  remonstrate 
with  Nelly,  and  goins^  into  her 
house,  began  to  remark  upon  the 
folly  of  •*  taking  trouble,"  i,e., 
mourning  too  bitterly.  "  Why  but 
you  try  an'  get  your  mind  a  wee 
lifted,  Nelly,  dear?  Jack,  decent 
man,  has  done  wi'  the  troubles  o' 
this  world,  an'  sure  you  wouldna 
wish  to  keep  him  frae  his  rest  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  Katie,  I'm  no  lamenting 
after  Jack  now:  I  was  uut  from 
it,  an'  I'll  just  tell  you  the  way  it 
was.  It  was  the  nifi;ht  after  the 
funeral,  that  I  heerd  Jack's  foot 
on  the  floor,  an'  then  I  felt  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  happing  me  ; 
but  I  couldna  speak  till  him.  Weel, 
be  came  three  nights  after  other, 
an'  still  I  didna  speak;  and  says 
Alick,  when  I  tould  him,  says  be, 
**  Mother,  keep  up  the  fire  the 
night,  an'  see  it  you  can  see  him." 

*•  Weel,  Nelly?  "  from  her 
breathless  auditress. 

''Weel,  I  made  a  bonnie  wee 
Are,  but  that  night  he  didna  come 
ava;  but  yesterday  in  the  gloam- 
ing, when  Alick  was  sitting  on  the 
stane  at  the  side  o'  the  house,  he 
felt  a  waft  of  cold  air  coming  up 
frae  the  garden,  an'  he  knowed  his 
father  was  there. 

**  If  you're  my  father,"  says  he, 
'*  speak  an'  say  what's  keeping  you 
fraeyour  rest." 

With  that  the  father's  voice  made 


answer,  "  It's  your  mother  an'  you 
wi'  your  crying  an'  lamenting  that's 
keeping  me  out  of  heaven.  Vm 
flying  about  near  the  earth,  an'  I 
canna  get  to  my  rest.  Tell  your 
mother  to  stop  her  crying  after  me, 
an'  be  you  a  good  son  to  her,  an'keep 
yourself  quit,  an'  keep  the  house 
quiet,  an'  have  patience  wi'  then 
poor  rambling  boy,  an'  now,  fare- 
weel ! — I  an  going  to  my  reat.'* 

No  more  tears  were  shed  hj 
Nelly  or  Ab'ck,  and  the  younger 
brother,  impressed,  perhaps,  by  bis 
father's  remembrance  of  him  iu 
another  state  of  being,  became  sober 
and  respectable. 

Almost  as  touching  as  the  above 
superstition,  is  the  &man  Catholic 
belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
return  to  earth,  and  visit  their 
friends  every  Hallowe'en. 

In  Donegal,  upon  that  sacred 
vigil,  as  night  approaches,  the  door 
is  left  wide  open,  the  hearth  car^ 
fully  swept,  and  food  provided ;  and 
seats  are  always  placed  for  the 
silent  and  invisible  guests,  who  are 
believed  to  form  part  of  the  com- 
pany. It  does  not  matter  that  the 
food  remains  imtasted,  that  no 
footfall  has  been  heard,  the  people 
are  convinced  that  their  loflt 
parents,  children,  sisters,  or  sweet- 
hearts, still  interested  in  their  &te, 
have  come  to  visit  them. 

In  Carrigans,  the  village  abore 
referred  to,  reside  three  old  un- 
married people,  a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  "poor,  desolate  orphans," 
as  they  call  themselves ;  though  as 
they  have  been  orphans  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  the  pity  they  excite 
on  that  account,  is  not  so  fresh  as 
it  once  was. 

But  their  remembrance  of  their 
parents  is  as  fresh  as  ever ;  and  for 
thirty  years  their  door  has  been 
left  open  on  Hallowe'en,  their 
hearth  carefully  swept,  and  two 
stools  have  been  placed  m^ 
the  fire,  while  at  either  side  sit  the 
grey  headed  "  orphans,"  firmly  con- 
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Tinoed  that  their  father  and  mother 
are  bearing  them  company. 

It  18  but  rarely  that  the  spirits  of 
the  restless  dead  appear  to  sur- 
mors,  but  occasionally  some  broken 
hearted  mourner  has  to  tell  a  story 
of  such  appearance ;  or  some  child 
lisps  that  his  mother  has  returned 
to  him  from  the  undiscovered 
coonhy ;  and  living  mothers, 
knowing  the  tender  dinging  of  a 
mothers  heart,  find  it  easy  to 
believe  him. 

Tourists  in  the  highlands  of 
DoDegal,  on  their  way  to  Carrick 
and  Glen-columb-kill,  nass  through 
the  beautiful  town  or  Killybegs, 
ntoated  on  the  edge  of  a  noble 
harbour,  and  flanked  by  the  gigantic 
mountain  ran^e  of  Gronarad. 
In  sight  of  this  lovely  spot  is  a 
wild  district  called  Grocknafiola; 
and  in  a  cabin  in  the  district  the 
following  events  are  said  to  have 
taken  pkce : — 

James  Doolan's  wife  was  about 
to  die.  The  doctor  had  done  all 
that  skill  and  kindness  could 
suggest ;  the  priest  had  performed 
the  last  offices  of  his  religion,  and 
the  husband  and  neighbours  were 
*  Waiting  on  her/'  %.e>y  watching  her 
last  moments. 

Kitty,  the  sicklj  little  child, 
whose  piteous  wailing  had  hardly 
ceased  during  the  mother's  illness, 
began  to  cry  loudly  at  this  moment, 
and  the  dying  woman  opened  her 
^es,  and  ga^  anxiously  at  her 
and  her  little  brothers. 

She  beckoned  to  the  father,  and 
>s  be  bent  down  to  catch  her  faint 
utterance,  she  said,  "  Don't  forget 
me,  JameSy  and  never  put  another 
woman  in  my  place,  over  those 
chflder." 

"Never,  never,"  replied  the 
weeping  husband. 

"But  you  he  to  promise  it,"  per- 
ibtedthe  poor  mother,  "promise, 
mMDise ! "  and  she  looked  from 
wher  to  children,  with  a  wistful 
look,  as  if  loth,  so  loth  to  leave  them. 


James  Doolan,  in  his  sincere 
grief,  was  very  ready  to  give  the  pro- 
mise she  required,  and  added  to  it  a 
spontaneous  assurance,  intended  to 
express  all  his  affection  and  sorrow. 

"  Ay,  Sheelah,  woman,  I  promise 
that  I'll  pot  nae  woman  m  your 
place,  an'  I'll  bury  you  decent  an'  re- 
spectable ;  you  sail  hae  the  grandest 
wake  an'  funeral  that  was  iver  seen 
in  this  townland." 

Whether  Sheelah  was  as  much 
comforted  by  these  last  words  as  he 
intended  her  to  be,  does  not  ap- 
pear, for  just  then  a  neighbour  put 
a  plate  into  her  nerveless  hand,  on 
which  were  twelve  lighted  ends  of 
candle,  supposed  to  represent  the 
twelve  Apostles,  who  give  light  to 
the  departing  soul. 

As  ner  hand  dropped,  Sheelah's 
djing  gaze  tumea  for  the  last 
time  to  the  wailing  child.  James 
Doolan  mourned  his  wife  very  sin- 
cerely. It  was  not  long  after  the 
funeral  that  he  awoke  one  night 
while  the  fire  was  still  bright,  and 
saw  his  dead  and  buried  Sheelah 
seated  in  her  old  place. 

While  he  looked,  she  got  up  and 
moved  over  to  the  bed  where  the 
children  lay.  She  bent  over  them, 
and  "  happed  "  them  carefully,  par- 
ticularly the  little  delicate  one; 
but  at  this  juncture  James's  terror 
became  overwhelming,  and  as  he 
muttered  rapid  Paters  and  Aves  she 
disappeared. 

As  time  went  on  his  grief  grew 
lighter,  and  at  last  he  forgot  his 
promise  to  Sheelah,  and  com>ted  a 
handsome  girl  whom  he  had  met  at 
the  fair  in  Killybegs.  She  accepted 
him,  and  the  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
but  as  she  lived  at  some  distance, 
he  found  he  must  leave  the  children 
under  a  neighbour's  care,  while  be 
went  to  be  married. 

But  the  day  before  he  intended 
leaving  home,  he  went  to  the  bog 
for  a  creel  of  turf,  locking  the  four 
children  up  alone  in  the  house.  On 
his  return  with  the  turf,  he  was 
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Borprised   to  find  that  they  were 

waahed  and  neatly  dressed,  instead 

of  in  their  every cuij  rags,  as  he  had 

left  them. 

"Who  was  it  washed  yez,  an' 

combed  your  hair,  an*  dressed  yez 

sae  gran*  ?  *'  asked  he. 
*^  It  was  we'er  Ma,"  replied  the 

eldest  boy. 

*•  An*  what  did*  your  Ma  say  to 

yez?  "  inquired  the  startled  father. 
**  She  said  she  wouldna  be  coming 
back  to  see  us,  becase  you  were 
going  to  get  married ;  an'  she  told 
us  to  be  good  cbilder,  and  bid  GK)d 
bless  us. 

James  was  so  terrified  and  con- 
science stricken,  that  he  forthwith 
sent  a  message  to  the  handsome 
girl,  to  say  he  •'  rued,*'  and  there 
would  be  no  wedding. 

His  neighbours  who  heard  the 
story  applauded  his  conduct ;  they 
had  disapproved  strongly  of  him 
for  thinking  of  breaking  his  pro- 
mise to  the  dead,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  saw  little  harm  in 
his  breach  of  faith  with  the  living. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ill-treated 
maiden  soon  iound  a  more  desirable 
admirer  than  James  Doolan. 

Besides  the  anxiety  about  their 
children,  which  is  supposed  to  keep 
the  souls  of  mothers  in  a  state  of 
restlessness,  and  the  uneasiness 
caused  the  departed  generally  by 
the  excessive  grief  of  survivors, 
there  is  one  other  cause  assigned 
by  the  superstitious  peasant  for  the 
alleged  occasional  appearance  of  the 
dead.  An  unfulfilled  promise,  or 
unpaid  debt,  will  suffice  to  keep 
one  who  has  had  a  tender  con- 
science, ''from  his  rest.*'  If  any 
act  of  dishonesty,  or  unrighteous 
dealing  has  been  'perpetrated,  they 
i?ay  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  per- 
petrator to  rest  quietly  in  his  grave. 
A  very  curious  story  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  belief,  occurs  to  the 
writer.    ' 

Thady  and  Grace  Oonnor  Kved 
on  the  borders  of  a  large  turf  b<^, 


in  the  parish  of  Clondevaddo(j[, 
where  they  could  hear  the  Atlantac 
surges  thunder  in  upon  the  shore, 
and  see  the  wild  storms  of  winter 
sweep  over  the  Muckish  mountsiii, 
and  his  rugged  neighbours.  Even 
in  summer  the  cabin  by  the  bog 
vras  dull  and  dreary  enough. 

Thady    Oonnor  worked  in  the 
fields,  and  Grace    made   a  lifdi- 
hood  as  a  pedlar,  carrying  a  basket 
of  remnants  of  cloth,  calico,  drag- 
get,  and  frieze  about  the  country. 
The  people  rarely  visited  any  lai^ 
town,  and  found  it  convenient  to 
buy  from  Grace,  who  was  welcomed 
in  many  a  lonely  house,  where  a 
table  was  hastily  cleared,  that  she 
might  display  her  wares.     Bring 
considered  a  very  honest  woman, 
she  was  frequently  entrusted  with 
commissions  to  the  shops  in  Let- 
terkenny  and  Samelton.    As  she 
set  out  towards  home,  her  basket 
was  generally  laden  with  little  gifts 
for  her  children. 

**  (Jrace,  dear,*'  would  one  of  the 
kind  housewives  say,  **  here's  a 
farrel  of  oaten  cake,  wi'  a  taste  o' 
butter  on  it ;  tak'  it  wi'  you  fi)r  the 
weans ;  '*  or,  "  here's  half  a  doB«i 
of  eggs ;  you've  a  big  family  to 
support." 

Small  Connors  of  all  ages  crowded 
round  the  weary  mother,  to  riile  her 
basket  of  these  gifts.  But  her 
thrifty,  hard  life  came  suddenly  to 
an  end.  She  died  after  an  iUncss 
of  a  few  hours,  was  waked  and 
buried  as  handsomely  as  ThsAj 
could  afford. 

Thady  was  in  bed  the  night  after 
the  funeral,  and  the  fire  still  burned 
brightly,  when  he  saw  his  departed 
wife  cross  the  room,  and  bend  over 
the  cradle.  Terrified,  he  muttered 
rapid  prayers,  covering  his  fiice  with 
the  blanket;  and  on  looking  up 
again  the  appearance  was  gone. 

Next  night  he  lifted  the  in&nt 
out  of  the  cradle,  and  laid  it  behind 
him  in  the  bed,  hopingthus  to  escape 
his  ghostly  visitor ;  but  (Jrace  v»> 
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presently  in  the  room,  and  stretch- 
ing over  him  to  wrap  np  her  child. 
Shrinking  and  shuddering  the  poor 
man  exclaimed,  '^  Grace,  woman, 
what  is  it  brings  you  back  ?  What 
ifl  it  you  want  wi'  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  naething  frae  you, 
Thady,  but  to  put  thon  wean  back 
in  her  cradle,"  replied  the  spectre, 
in  a  tone  of  scorn.  **  You're  too 
'feared,  but  my  sister  Eose  willna 
be  'feared  for  me, — tell  her.to  meet 
me  to-morrow  evening,  in  the  old 
walisteads." 

Boee  lived  with  her  mother,  about 
a  mile  off,  but  she  obeyed  her  sister's 
summons  without  the  least  fear,  and 
kept  the  strange  tryste  in  due  time. 

"Bose,  dear,"  as  she  appeared 
before  her  sister  in  the  old  wall- 
steads,  ^'my  mind's  oneasy  about 
them  twa  red  shawls  that's  in  the 
basket.  Matty  Hunter  and  Jane 
Taggert  paid  me  for  them,  an'  I 
bought  them  wi'  their  money  Friday 
was  eight  days.  Gie  tnem  the 
shawls  the  morrow.  An'  old  Mosey 
McCorkell  gied  me  the  price  o'  a 
wiley  coat :  it's  in  under  the  other 
things  in  the  basket.  An'  now 
farewell ;  I  can  get  to  my  rest." 

"  Grace,  Grace,  bide  a  wee 
minute,"  cried  the  faithful  sister, 
as  the  dear  voice  grew  fainter,  and 
the  dear  face  began  to  fade — 
''Grace,  darling!  Thady?  The 
childer?  One  word  mairl"  but 
neither  cries  nor  tears  could  further 
detain  the  spirit  hastening  to  its 
rest! 

An  unfulfilled  promise  will,  ac- 
cording to  both  Protestants  and 
Cathotics,  keep  the  departed  soul 
from  its  rest ;  and  if  a  young  couple 
who  have  plighted  their  troth  one 
to  the  other,  should  be  separated 
by  death,  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
survivor  to  appear  at  the  wake,  and 
just  before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  is 
closed,  to  take  the  stiff  hand,  once 
80  precious  and  well-beloved,  and  to 
falter  out  the  words,  ^'I  release 
thee  from  thy  troth." 


If  this  ceremony  should  be  ne- 
glected, it  is  the  belief  of  the  people 
that  the  survivor  would  not  be  free 
to  enter  into  any  new  engagement ; 
but  would  be  liable  to  be  haunted 
by  the  involuntary  breaker  of  the 
contract. 

Many  a  Donegal  man  has  seen 
his  neighbour's  wraith.  If  in  the 
morning,  and  coming  towards  him, 
he  looked  upon  the  appearance  as 
an  omen  of  long  life ;  but  if  in  the 
evening,  and  turned  away  from  him, 
he  at  once  anticipated  the  worst. 
In  this  case,  he  was  almost  sure 
to  whisper  what  he  had  seen  pretty 
widely ;  but  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
kind  and  considerate  person,  he  con- 
cealed it  strictly  from  the  doomed 
neighbour. 

Such  a  thoughtful  person  was 
Sam  Bradley,  of  Oloughfin.  While 
in  charge  of  his  landlord's  newly- 
built  house,  he  was  one  evening 
seated  by  the  kitchen  hearth,  on 
which  the  first  fire  had  just  been 
kindled,  when  he  saw  the  owner's 
mother  enter  the  room,  cross  it,  and 
go  towards  the  staircase.  Hearing 
no  footsteps  overhead,  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  up  stairs,  and  look 
for  the  old  lady.  She  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  He  then  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  seen  her  wraith. 

He  was  sorry  for  her,  when  he 
saw  her  next  morning,  in  her  old 
house,  for  although  she  seemed  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  he  knew 
she  would  not  live  to  move  into  the 
new  one.  He  was  perfectly  right : 
she  was  buried  the  day  before  her 
son's  "flitting." 

Very  similar  to  the  above  is  the 
storv  of  Tom  Gilmour's  grand- 
mother, which  was  told  the  writer 
by  the  hero  of  the  adventure. 

Tom's  grandmother  lived  in  the 
little  village  of  Carrigans  for  ninety 
years.  She  had  been  a  notable 
housewife,  and  yery  energetic  wo- 
man in  her  day,  but  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  her  life  she  had  only  been 
able  to  moye  from  the  bed  to  her 
39—2 
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chair  in  the  chimney  comer.  As 
Tom  smoked  his  pipe  one  summer 
evening,  leaning  against  the  wall  of 
the  house,  he  saw,  as  he  thought, 
his  grandmother  leave  the  door  close 
by,  and  walk  slowly  down  the  street, 
supported  by  her  stick.  She  turned 
the  comer,  and  he  lost  siffht  of  her. 

''Billy,*^  called  he  to  his  brother, 
who  was  chopping  wood  near  the 
door, ''  did  you  see  the  old  woman  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Tom,  an'  I  havena  seen  her 
travel  sae  clever  this  many's  the 
day." 

"Weel,  Billy,  she'll  no  travel 
very  long  in  this  world.  Come 
here,"  and  leading  him  to  the  win- 
dow, he  showed  him  the  grand- 
mother calmly  knitting  in  her  usual 
place.  The  omen  was  accomplished 
within  three  weeks. 

In  these  two  instances  no  care 
taken  of  the  old  women  by  those 
vrho  saw  their  wraiths  could  possibly 
have  saved  their  lives ;  but  in  the 
following  case,  the  appearance  of 
the  wraith  might  have  led  the 
fkther  to  use  such  precautions  as 
would  have  saved  his  child. 

Williiun  McPherson  was  a  day 
labourer  in  the  parish  of  Taugh- 
boyne.  It  was  very  pleasant  on 
summer  evenings,  when  his  little 
daughter  Mary,  his  only  child,  came 
runnins  to  meet  him,  with  her 
hands  full  of  the  roses  and  wood- 
bine from  the  tall  hedges  in  the 
lane  that  led  up  to  his  door.  Then 
the  little  one,  prattling  her  silver- 
toned  nonsense,  used  to  conduct 
the  weary  man  home. 

On  a  June  evening,  six  years 
ago,  WUliam  entered  the  lane  as 
usual,  and  his  darling  Mary,  in  her 
blue  frock,  dotted  over  with  white 
spots,  sprang  out  of  the  ditch,  and 
trotted  by  his  side.  But  she  did 
not  say  one  word.  While  he  won- 
dered at  her  silence,  she  suddenly 
ran  on,  and  fell  head  foremost  into 
a  well  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  near 
his  own  door. 

William  saw  the  accident,   and 


heard  the  splash  she  made  in  fallings 
and  in  an  agony  rushed  forwtwL 
There  was  no  Mary  in  the  well— 
nothingbut  the  mosses  that  gleamed» 
and  the  ferns  that  nodded,  down 
under  the  brimming  water!  His 
child  met  him  on  his  threshold,  and 
flew  into  his  arms. 

"  P©ggy>"  said  he  to  his  wife  next 
morning,  "  dinna  let  Mary  out  o' 
your  sight  the  day." 

Peggy  was  too  busy  to  ask  any 
questions,  and  he  did  not  explain 
his  reason  for  this  command.  It 
was  washing  day,  and  the  mother 
was  glad  to  let  Mary  go  with  her 
little  cousins  to  visit  her  grand- 
mother across  the  field. 

"Where's  Mary?"  were  her 
father's  first  words  when  he  cane 
in  from  work. 

"  She's  at  her  ginrndmother's.** 
With  an  oath  W  illiam  hurried  in 
quest  of  the  child. 

"Where's  Mary?"  he  asked, 
wildly  looking  round  his  mother's 
kitchen. 

"She  ran  home  half  an  hoar 
ago,"  replied  old  Mrs.  McPherstm, 
wondering  at  his  distraught  air. 

Straight  to  the  fiatal  spot  went 
poor  William ;  and  there  lay  his 
pretty  Mary  on  the  ferns  and  mossei 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Less  poetical  than  the  abofe 
superstitions,  but  more  grotesque, 
are  those  relating  to  witchcraft. 

A  witch  is  supposed  to  live  in 
almost  every  townland,  and  also 
some  person  who  has  the  power  of 
counteracting  her  spdls.  Men  as 
well  as  women  are  thus  gifled,  and 
though  they  never  accept  moner  in 
payment  for  the  exercise  of  thdr 
skill,  they  manage  to  make  a  very 
good  thing  of  it. 

Not  far  from  Bathmullan  lived 
last  spring  a  family  called  Hanlon ; 
and  in  a  farmhouse  some  fields 
distant,  people  named  Doghertf. 
Both  families  had  good  oows,  but 
the  Hanlons  were  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  Kerry  cow  that  gare 
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more  milk,  and  yellower  batter  than 
the  others. 

OnioeDoffbert7,a  young  girl,  who 
was  more  admired  than  loT^  in  the 
Deiffhbonrhood,  took  much  interest 
in  tois  Kerry  cow,  and  appeared  at 
Mrs.  Hinlon's  door  one  night  with 
the  modest  request — 

•'Will  you  let  me  milk  your 
Moiley  cow  ?" 

*''An  why  wad  you  wish  to  milk 
weeMoiley»  Orace,  dear  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Hanlon. 

"Ob,  just  becase  you're  sae 
throng  at  the  present  time." 

''I^ank  you  kindly,  Grace,  but 
I'm  no  too  throng  to  do  my  ain 
work.    I'll  no  trouble  you  to  milk." 

The  girl  turned  away  with  a  dis- 
contented air ;  but  the  next  e?ening,. 
and  the  next,  found  her  at  the  cow- 
house door  with  the  same  request. 

At  length  Mrs.  Hanlon,  not 
knowing  well  how  to  Dersist  in  her 
refusal,  yielded,  and  permitted 
Orace  to  milk  the  Kerry  cow. 

She  soon  had  reason  to  regret 
her  want  of  firmness.  Moiley  gave 
no  more  milk  to  her  owner. 

When  this  melancholy  state  of 
thinfls  had  lasted  for  three  days,  the 
Hamons  applied  to  a  certain  Mark 
HeCamon,  who  lived  near  Binion. 

"That  cow  has  been  milked  by 
some  one  with  an  evil  eye,"  said  he. 
**WiJl  she  give  you  a  wee  drop,  do 
you  think  P  The  full  of  a  pint 
measure  wad  do." 

'<0h,  ay,  Mark,  dear,  I'U  get 
that  much  milk  frae  her  anyway." 

"Weel,  Mrs.  Hanlon,  lock  the 
door,  an'  get  nine  new  pins  that 
was  never  used  in  clothes,  an'  put 
them  into  a  saucepan  wi'  the  pint  o' 
milk.  Set  them  on  the  fire,  an'  let 
them  come  to  the  boil." 

The  nine  pins  soon  began  to 
dimmer  in  Moiley's  milk. 

Bapid  steps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching the  door,  agitated  knocks 
followed,  and  'Grace  Dougherty's 
high  toned  voice  was  raised  in 
ea«er  entreaty. 


<«  Let  me  in,  Mrs.  Hanlon  1"  she 
cried.  ^Tak  off  thon  cruel  pot! 
Tak  out  them  pins,  for  they're 
pricking  holes  in  my  heart,  an'  I'll 
never  offer  to  touch  milk  of  yours 
again  I" 

Another  countercharm  is  to  get  a 
new  shoe  never  yet  fasten^  to 
horse's  hoof,  or  still  better  a  new 
donkey  shoe,  and  after  heating  it 
red  hot,  to  set  it  under  the  chum 
at  the  time  of  churning,  when  it  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  new  pins. 

The  potency  of  this  spell  will  be 
greatly  increased,  if  three  straws, 
taken  at  midnight  from  above  the 
witch'sdoor,  without  her  knowledge, 
are  laid  under  the  churn  with  the 
donkey  shoe. 

But  another  charm  more  potent 
than  any  of  the  above,  is  to  procure 
a  scrap  of  the  witch's  garments,  and 
bum  it  under  the  sick  cow's  nose. 
The  animal  recovers  immediately, 
and  the  evil  eye  has  in  future  no 
power  over  her. 

The  witch  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  a  hare  or  a  cat,  and  milks 
the  cow  upon  the  pasture. 

Jack  Foster  of  Gloughfin  had  two 
cows,  both  ffood  milkers,  but  from 
the  time  that  old  Matty  Kear- 
na^han  came  to  lodge  in  his 
neighbour's  house,  he  used  to  milk 
one  of  them  without  obtaining  a 
single  drop.  He  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  unpleasant 
circumstance,  until  his  herd  boy 
told  him  that  a  large  black  cat  had 
been  seen  in  the  grazing  grouiid. 
She  was  a  wary  cat,  for  though 
Jack  spent  many  an  hour  in  pelting 
her  with  stones,  he  could  not  hit 
her. 

He  had  a  hen  that  took  to  laying 
out  of  doors,  and  egg  shells  idone 
were  to  be  found  in  her  nest  on 
the  top  of  the  ditch.  One  evening 
Jack's  wife  came  in  from  the  farm- 
yard quivering  with  excitement. 

'*  I  ha'  found  wha  tak's  tlie  eggs 
asweel's  the  milk,"  said  she:  "I 
was  reaching  up  my  hand  to  Silver- 
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coftt's  nest  on  the  top  o'  the  djke, 
when  thon  thief  o'  a  cat  flew  in  mj 
face,  wi*  the  yolk  on  her  whiskers. 
Tak'  your  ffun,  Jack,  an^  load  wi' 
siller.  If  uion  cat's  what  I  think 
she  is,  it's  only  siller  that'll  hither." 

Jnck  obeyed.  His  ^pm,  charged 
with  a  threepenny  piece>  was  in 
readiness,  and  ere  long  ^the  sleek 
cat  was  seen  running  upon  the 
ditch.  He  fired,  and  the  marauder 
was  certainly  hit,  for  she  gave 
piteous  mews,  and  limped  away. 

**  Now,"  said  the  wire,  "  you'll  go 
next  door,  an'  az  what  way  Matty 


Matty  was  seated  by  her  chimnej 
comer,  and  with  many  groans 
was  binding  up  a  wound  upon  her 
leg. 

She  had  that  moment  ftllen  in 
crossing  the  yard,  she  dedared,  sod 
had  hurt  herself  upon  the  newly 
broken  stones. 

But  Jack  and  his  wife  had  their 
own  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  ihe  in» 

The  oat  was  neyer  again  seen  in 
Gloughfin,  and  Brownie,  the  eow, 
and  Silyereoat,  the  hen,  were,  firom 
that  day  forth,  aUe  to  do  tibsir 
duty  by  Mieir  master  and  misCress. 
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PABT    OF  A   NEW  TEANSLATION   OF    TASSO'S 
GERUSALEMME  LIBERATA. 

FIRST  CANTO. 

I. 

I  8IM0  of  pious  war&re,  and  the  chief 
Who  freed  the  holy  sepnlchre  of  Christ 
He  laboured  much  in  council  ^d  in  fight, 
And  in  his  glorious  conquest  sufiSered  much : 
In  Tain  did  hell  oppose  him,  and  in  Tain 
Against  him  Africa  with  Asia  armed ; 
For  HeaTcn  gaTe  him  faTour,  and  reduced 
His  wandering  comrades  underneath  his  sway. 

n. 

0  muse,  who  not  with  fading  laurel  wreath 

Dost  bind  thy  brow  on  lofty  Helicon, 

But  up  in  HeaTen  amidst  the  blissful  choirs 

Dost  wear  a  golden  crown  of  deathless  stars ; 

Inspire  celestial  ardours  in  my  heart, 

GiTe  lustre  to  my  song,  and  pardon  grant^ 

If  I  the  truth  adorn,  and  sometimes  dare 

To  deck  my  page  with  other  charms  than  thine. 

m. 

Thou  know'st  that  there  the  eager  world  most  run, 
Where  flattering  Parnassus  pours  its  sweete, 
That  truth  enshrined  in  tender  Terse  allures, 
And  e'en  the  most  refractory  persuades. 
So  to  the  sickly  child  the  nurse  presents 
The  Tessel's  brim  with  liquor  sweet  besmeared : 
Meanwhile  deceiTed  he  drinks  the  bitter  draught, 
And  from  the  kindly  fraud  new  life  receiTes. 


IV. 

0  generous  Alphonso,  who  dost  saTe 
From  fortune's  rage,  and  into  harbour  guide 
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Throng  slioalB  and  rooks  my  wandering  bark, 
By  billows  tossed,  and  well-nigh  swallowed  up, 
Accept  with  friendly  smiles  these  lines  of  mine, 
Which  I  present  as  votive  offering. 
Periiaps  a  day  will  come  when  this  my  pen 
May  dare  to  write  what  now  it  only  hints. 

V. 

It  IS  most  jnst  that  (if  the  choroh  of  Christ 
Should  ever  be  indulged  with  prosperous  peace, 
And  seek  by  fleets  and  armies  to  regain 
The  prey  niyustly  seized  by  barbarous  Thrace), 
To  thee  should  be  assigned  the  sway  on  land. 
Or,  if  it  please  thee,  chief  command  at  sea. 
Great  Godfrey's  rival,  now  meanwhile  accept 
My  verses,  and  prepare  thyself  for  war. 

VL 

'Twas  now  the  sixth  year  that  the  Christian  host 
Spent  in  the  east  upon  their  high  emprize ; 
Nicsea  they  had  conquered  by  assault. 
And  powerful  Antioch  by  stratagem. 
Which  afterwards  against  a  countless  host 
Of  Persii^n  foes  they  had  maintained  in  fight. 
Tortosa  captured,  they  were  forced  to  rest 
In  winter,  and  were  waiting  for  the  spring. 

vn. 

And  now  the  end  of  winter's  c<dd  and  rain, 
Which  made  them  cease  from  war,  was  not  far  off; 
When  the  Eternal  Father  from  His  throne. 
Who  in  the  purest  part  of  Heaven  dwells, 
And  is  as  high  above  the  starry  sphere 
As  are  the  stars  above  the  lowest  hell, 
Turned  here  His  eye,  and  at  a  moment's  glance 
Beheld  all  things  within  the  world's  embra&e. 


VIII. 

He  saw  them  all,  and  in  the  Syrian  land 
Then  fixed  His  gaze  upon  the  Christian  chiefs. 
And  with  that  piercing  look  of  His,  which  spies 
The  inmost  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
Sees  Gh>dfrey  who  desires  to  drive  away 
The  impious  Pagans  from  the  holy  shrine. 
And,  ftiU  of  friith  and  zeal,  pays  no  regard 
To  mortal  glory,  empire,  power,  and  weaUh. 
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K. 

Bat  sees  in  Baldwin  an  ambitious  mind, 
That  eagerly  for  human  greatness  sighs : 
Sees  Tancred  hold  his  life  in  great  contempt, 
So  much  a  fruitless  love  distresses  him  I 
And  Boemond  He  sees  in  his  new  reahn 
Of  Antioch  high  principles  set  up, 
And  laws  impose,  and  customs  introduce, 
And  arts  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 


So  deeply  is  he  plunged  in  this  one  thought, 
That  other  enterprise  he  seems  to  slight, 
He  sees  Binaldo  has  a  warlike  soul, 
A  spirit  all  impatient  of  repose ; 
In  him  no  thirst  for  gold  or  empire  reigns. 
But  loye  of  glory,  boundless  and  intense. 
He  sees  him  hang  intent  upon  the  lips 
Of  Guelph,  to  hear  of  ancient  noble  deeds. 

XI. 

But  when  the  Ruler  of  the  world  had  scanned 

The  inmost  thoughts  of  these  and  other  hearts. 

He  summoned  to  Him  from  the  angel  host 

Great  Gabriel,  among  the  second,  first  : 

He  is  between  great  God  and  better  souls 

A  faithful  and  well-pleasing  messenger ; 

He  brings  commands  from  heaven,  and  back  to  heaven 

Conveys  the  prayers  and  pious  zeal  of  men. 

xn. 

God  to  His  Messenger  said :  *'  Ghxlfrey  find. 
And  in  my  name  say  to  him, '  Why  delay  ? 
Why  is  the  war  not  now  at  onie  renewed, 
To  liberate  oppressed  Jerusalem  '  ? 
The  ehiefe  to  council  let  him  call,  and  urge 
The  lofty  enterprise  which  he  shall  lead ; 
I  here  cdeot  him,  those  on  earth,  till  now 
His  comrades,  shall  his  servants  be  in  war." 

xm. 

Thus  did  He  speak,  and  Gabriel  prepared 
With  speed  to  execute  His  high  conmiands. 
His  form  invisible  with  cloud  he  girt. 
And  thus  subjected  it  to  mortal  sight. 
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A  hnman  aspect,  hmnan  limbs  he  feigned, 
But  clothed  them  with  celestial  majesty. 
The  age  'twist  youth  and  childhood  he  assumed. 
And  with  bright  rays  his  flaxen  hair  adorned. 


XIV. 

He  put  on  white  and  golden-bordered  wings, 

Which  moTe  unwearied  and  with  lightning  speed. 

With  these  he  cleaves  the  winds  and  clouds  and  flies. 

Sublime  aloft,  above  the  earth  and  sea. 

Invested  thus,  the  heavenly  messenger 

His  flight  directed  to  this  lower  world. 

He  first  alighted  on  Mount  Lebanon, 

And  poised  himself  upon  his  balanced  wings. 

XV. 

And  then  he  towards  Tortoea's  neighbouriag  shores 
Directed  hastily  his  downward  flight 
The  sun  was  rising  from  the  eastern  wave. 
One  part  above,  the  larger  still  below ; 
And  Godfrey  fervently,  as  was  his  wont, 
To  God  was  offering  up  his  morning  prayers; 
When  jointly  with  the  sun,  but  &r  more  bright. 
Appeared  to  him  the  angel  from  the  east, 

XVI. 

And  said:  "  0  Gk>dfr6y,  the  expected  time 
For  warfieure  opportune  has  now  arrived. 
Why,  then,  should  such  delay  be  interposed 
In  setting  free  oppressed  Jerusalem  ? 
Forthwith  a  council  of  the  leaders  call. 
And  urge  the  backward  on  to  end  the  work ; 
Already  God  ele^  thee  for  their  chief, 
And  they  will  wimngly  submit  to  thee. 

XVII. 

"  God  sends  me  as  a  messenger  to  thee ; 
And  in  His  name  I  now  reveal  His  will. 
What  hope  of  victory  oughtst  thou  to  have ! 
What  glad  obedience  from  thy  subject  troops  1 " 
He  ceased,  and  disappearing  then  flew  back 
To  seek  the  highest  and  the  brightest  Heaven. 
With  dazzled  eye  and  heart  astonished  stood 
Great  Godfrey  at  the  splendour  and  the  words. 
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xvni. 

But  when,  reeoyering  himself,  he  thought 
Who  came,  Who  sent  him,  and  what  had  been  said, 
He  burned  to  do  what  he  had  wished  before. 
To  end  the  war  of  which  he  was  the  chief. 
Not  that  to  see  himself  in  Heaven  preferred 
To  others  with  ambition  swelled  his  heart ; 
But  his  desire  was  in  his  Master's  will, 
Enkindled  like  a  spark  within  a  flame. 

XIX. 

His  br^Te  companions,  tiien,  not  scattered  fax. 
To  meet  in  council  he  forthwith  invites. 
Bepeated  meBsages  and  letters  sends. 
And  with  advice  entreaty  always  joins. 
Whatever  .generous  souls  aUurea  and  spurs. 
Whatever  slumberiBg  valour  can  awake  ; 
All  thia  he  seems  te  find  out,  and  adorn 
With  sQoh  effect,  tha*  he  constrains  and  charms. 
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LITERAET  ^CLIQUES   AND  OBITICS. 


NoTXL  writioff  must  be  one  of  the 
mott  profitable  of  occupations,  or 
surely  the  number  of  authors 
would  not  have  increased  so  rapidly 
of  late  years ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  per- 
haps not  generally  known,  that 
the  works  of  fiction  rejected  each 
year  I7  the  publishers  far  exceed 
in  number  those  accepted  and 
brought  out*  The  average  is — and 
we  have  our  information  on  the  best 
Authority— that  ninety-eight  out  of 
everjT  hundred  MSS.  submitted  for 
consideration  to  the  publisher's 
''*  reader  "are  condemned  as  utterly 
worthless  ;  in  many  instances  we 
think  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  remaining  two  had  also  been 
aent  back  to  their  owners. 

Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
among  the  banned  ninety-eight 
there  may  be  a  work  of  originality 
and  power,  that  did  not  suit  the 
taste  of  the  reader  to  whom  it  was 
aent  for  judgment.  It  cannot  be 
<lenied  that  at  present  the  public 
taste  as  regards  fiction  is  decidedly 
and  most  lamentably  low.  Why, 
then,  should  there  not  be  an  efibrt 
made  to  raise  the  standard?  ^hy 
should  silly,  vulgar,  mawkish,  and 
pernicious  stuff  l^  accepted  because 
it  is  the  work  of  an  author  0/  repuUf 
and  a  well  written  tale  full  of  pro- 
miseby  anunknownhand  be  rejected 
^^-yes,  and  very  often  rejected  nn- 
Mad? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  all 
the  work  produced  by  new  writers 
is  good ;  but  then  in  nine  cases  out 
often  the  writer  of  repute  trades  on 
his  reputation,  and  will  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  do  his  best,  be- 


cause he  knows  that  his  worst  will 
be  tolerated,  nor  is  the  public  taste 
refined  enough  to  select  the  beat 
It  is  verv  easy  to  verify  this  asser- 
tion. Tase,  for  instance^  two  novds 
published  within  the  past  two  jean, 
''  Castle  Daly  "  and  '<  The  Quem  o£ 
Connaught."        In     both      these 
stories  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Irelandt 
and  in  both  we  have  the  introdoo- 
ti(m  of  an  Englishman  as  hero;  but 
in  conception  of  character,  in  lite- 
rary skill,  in  working  out  of  the 
details  of  plot,  "Castle  Daly  **  is  as 
far  superior  to  the  "  Queen  of  Con- 
naught  "  as  ^  Adam  Bede "  ia  to 
"  Eut  Lynne."  And  jret  the  former 
did  not  make  a  name  in  the  litoaiy 
world,  and  although  it  came  out^  in 
the  first  instance,  in  a  high-dsss 
maffaiine,  it  is  very  little  known ; 
while  the  "  Queen  of  Connaugfat^** 
which  is  badly  written,  and  in  dafi- 
neation  of  country  and  character  is 
simply  a  burlesque  and  laughable 
extravagansa,  went  throu^  several 
editions,  and  was  universally  lauded, 
except  by  the  Irish  (radical)  press. 
But  the  strictures  passed  by  jour- 
nalists  in  Ireland  being  based  upon 
purely  party  grounds,  are  yalneiaii 
as  literary  criticism. 

For  our  own  part,  we  put  aside 
the  evident  rancour  in  the  book 
against  the  Irish  priesthood,  and 
judge  the  story  as  a  woric  of  fictioo, 
a  specimen  of  the  literature  that  is 
popular  at  the  present  dajr.  Fros 
that  point  of  view  we  unheeitatip^j 
deda^  that  it  is  usdess  to  give 
books,  well  written  and  admirable  ia 
every  sense  of  the  word,  such  se 
<<  Castle  Daly,"  to  readers  bv  whM 
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tbe*'Qaeen  of  Connaughf  is  ad- 
mired and  praised. 

ApiD,  let  us  instance  that  ex- 
aoifite  little  prose  poem  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  "The  Curate  in  Charge." 
Suppose  that  a  woman  talented  and 
coltiTated,  but  a  novice  in  the  liter- 
vj  world,  had  i>f ritten  that  singu- 
liplj  perfect  little  tale,  word  for 
word,  as  it  now  stands  in  print,  we 
Teoture  to  assert  that  she  would 
haTe  found  infinite  difficulty  in 
fioding  a  publisher.  Being  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  has  already 
well  won  her  literary  spurs,  it  was 
published  unread ;  and  had  it  been 
trash,  pure  and  simple,  her  name 
would  ha?e  floated  it. 

How,  then,  it  may  very  fairly  be 
asked,  is  the  unknown  author  of 
really  good  work  to  find  an  open- 
ing in  the  literary  world  ?  The 
answer,  no  doubt,  will  be,  that  good 
work  always  makes  its  way  ;  but 
although  some  exceptions  could  of 
course  be  found,  the  assertion,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  not  altogether 
true.  With  e?ery  desire  to  allow 
to  genius  the  power  assigned  to  it 
by  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  di- 
me gift,  we  adhere  to  our  opinion 
-that  the  innumerable  ordinary 
leaders  of  fiction  in  the  United 
Cngdom,  who  simply  read  to  be 
amiued,  prefer  the  weakest  trash, 
if  only  the  name  of  some  well- 
bown  writer  appears  on  the  title- 
P*ge,  to  a  work  of  real  merit  by  a 
new,  and  therefore  unknown  and 
nnproved  writer. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  editors  must  cater  for  their 
public ;  thus;  for  example,  we  have 
^  lately  in  a  popular  magazine  a 
ttle  called  « Two  Destinies,*'  of 
which  the  author,  Wilkie  Collins, 
p^t  to  be  heartily  ashamed,  and 
itt  the  same  periodical  is  running 
iww— October,  1876— a  vulgar  and 
^^■nnonplaoe  story  from  the  pen 
w  some  years  aso  gave  us  the 
"«••  of  delightful  novels  which 
doied  with  the  "  Last  Chronicle  of 


Barset."  Anthony  Trollope  has 
done  right  good  work  in  his  day  in 
his  own  peculiar  line,  but  now  that 
he  has  begun  mere  **  pot-boilers  ** 
— we  borrow  the  appropriate  word 
used  by  artists — we  think  it  is  hard 
that  by  virtue  of  reputation,  he 
should  be  able  to  close  the  pages  of 
a  popular  magazine  to  young  and 
clever  aspirants  for  literary  hon- 
ours. 

But  protest  is  powerless  to  break 
up  the  cliqueism  that  exists  in  the 
literary  world,  and  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  readers  are  satisfied 
with  scamped  work  from  the  pen  of 
a  popular  author,  it  is  useless  for 
the  few  readers  who  could  and 
would  appreciate  novelty,  especially 
when  it  is  attractive  and  of  sterling 
value,  to  lift  up  their  voices  and 
ask  for  new  bread  in  the  place  of 
old  atones. 

In  acknowledging  the  popularity 
of  the  **  Queen  of  Connaught  '* — 
the  fir^t  work  we  believe  of  ita 
author — we  may  seem  to  have  con- 
tradicted our  previous  statement 
that  books  by  unknown  writers 
are  not  welcomed  by  the  reading 
public ;  but  our  ar^ment  is,  that  & 
well-known  author  is  sure  of  accept- 
ance from  the  public,  while  the 
chances  are  largely  against  the  be- 
ginner. 

Without  doubt,  *•  Critics  '*  are  the 
best  abused  people  in  the  world. 
Washington  Irving — a  man  not 
given  in  general  to  severity  of 
speech — has  said  that  **  Critics  are  a 
kind  of  freebooters  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  who,  like  deer,  goats,  and 
divers  other  graminivorous  animals, 
gain  bubsistence  bv  gorging  upon 
buds  and  leaves  of  the  young  shrubs 
of  the  forest  trees,  robbing  them  of 
their  verdure,  and  retarding  their 
procuress  to  maturity." 

There  is  such  a  curious  similarity 
between  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  genial  American  and  a  remark- 
ably clever  but  not  very  genial  Eng- 
lish author,  W.  S.  Landor,  that  wo 
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must  quote  his  words  also.  He  says, 
"  They  (the  critics)  hunt  over  do- 
mains more  extensive  than  their 
own,  trample  down  fences  which 
thev  cannot  clear,  strip  off  the  buds, 
and  tear  away  the  branches  of  all 
the  most  promising  young  trees  that 
happen  to  ^w  in  their  road, 
plough  up  the  lawns,  muddy  the 
waters,  and  when  they  return  be- 
nighted home  again,  carouse  on 
reciprocal  flattery," 

Kow  this  is  very  severe,  and  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  the  poor 
critics  had  not  a  friend  to  break  a 
lance  in  their  defence.  They  shelter 
themselves,  it  is  true,  under  the 
broad  shield  of  **  Anon.,"  but  we 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  brimfull 
of  animosity  to  the  race  of  authors 
whose  works  are  put  into  their 
hands  for  review.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  critics  are  for  the 
most  part  genial  and  pleasant  gentle- 
men,  and  we  pitv  them  most  sin- 
cerely for  being  obliged  to  read,  as 
we  suppose  read  they  must,  all  the 
trash  in  the  shape  of  the  many  hun- 
dred volumes  of  novels  that  daily, 
weekly^  and  monthly  issue  from  the 
press.  We  can  but  hope  that  in 
many  instances  they  follow  the  ad- 
vice of— we  believe — Sydney  Smith, 
and  simply  cut  the  leaves  and  smell 
thepaper  knife ! 

Writers  of  undoubted  genius,  such 
as  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  suf- 
fered keenly  from  adverse  criticism, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  attacked  by  the  re- 
viewers from  motives  not  wholly 
literary ;  but  it  is  a  grave  error  for  a 
critic  to  allow  himself  to  be  swayed 
either  by  personal  or  popular  pre- 
judice  when  he  aits  down  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  work  of  an 
author  to  whom  fair,  honest  praise 
and  judicious  censure  might  be  of 
great  and  lasting  value. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  in  her  dreary 
home  in  Yorkshire,  quivered  and 
writhed  under  the  criticisms  which, 
in  our  opinion,  did  much  to  confer 


upon  '*  Jane  Eyre  "  the  popularity 
it  attained.  It  was  without  doubt  a 
wonderful  and  curious  book,  and 
our  children's  children  will  take  it 
down  in  years  to  come  from  the 
library  shelves,  and  read  it  witii 
interest  and  astonishment  as  the 
work  of  a  girl  who  did  not  know 
anything  of  the  world.  But "  Jane 
Eyre,"  with  all  its  brilliant  clever- 
ness, was  not  faultless,  and  ihe 
critics  who  told  the  author  that  hard 
truth  were  more  certainly  her  friends 
than  if  they  had  lavished  upon  her 
indiscriminate  and  careless  praise. 

The  books  that  provoke  censure 
mingled  with  genuine  praise  are,  as 
time  will  prove,  the  books  that  have 
in  them  power  and  vitality.  Were 
the  novels  of  Thackeray,  bickens, 
Klingsley,  and  G^eorge  Eliot — ^to 
name  four  only  of  our  beet  writers, 
three  of  whom,  alas,  can  never  write 
for  us  again — praised  without  stint  ? 
Were  not  the  blemishes  that  de- 
faced the  noble  group  of  life-like 
characters  conceived  by  the  genius, 
and  put  before  our  delight^  eyes 
by  the  magic  of  George  Eliofs 
matchless  pen,  all  pointed  out,  and 
vet  her  light  has  not  been  quenched, 
because  it  was  not  an  t^it  foetus  in 
the  world  of  letters — that  br^ht 
firmament  in  which  there  are  a  tew 
radiant  planets,  some  fixed,  and  not 
a  few  wandering  stars,  but  (whose 
m%lk*<tnd'V)atery  way  is  crowded  to 
suffocation. 

The  point  upon  which  legitimate 
fault  can  be  found  vrith  the  critics 
of  to-day — ^not  the  "baser  herd," 
but  the  cultivated  and  intelligent 
who  write  for  the  press — ^is  not  that 
they  smoke  and  scorch  tyros  to 
death,  not  that  they  quench  modest 
rays  which,  under  more  tender 
treatment  mi^ht  have  warmed  t 
hearthstone,  if  not  lit  up  a  shrine ; 
but  that  they  praise  everything, 
good,  bad,  and  indiffinren^  tiiat 
comes  in  their  way,  instead  of 
at  once  and  for  ever  extinguishing 
tyros  who,  having  nothing  to  do  and 
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plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in,  ait  down 
ud  ml  three  yolumes  with  sontimen- 
tal  rubbish — and  sometimes  there 
are  more  serioas  errors  than  mere 
sentiment — who  pay  a  publisher  for 
bringing  out  the  book,  who  have  it 
adyertised  with  a  long  train  of  fa- 
Tonrable  criticisms  extracted  from 
Press  notices  tacked  on  after  the 
name,  then  forthwith  imagine  them- 
selyes  famous,  and  sit  down  compla- 
cently to  write  again. 

We  select  at  random  some  ex- 
tracts from  "  Opinions  of  the  Press," 
taken  from  the  advertising  sheets  of 
the  monthly  magazines,  and  without 
exception  they  are  favourable  to  the 
novels  under  review :  — 

"A  capital  story — afresh,  stirring, 
fascinating." 

"  A  vivid  and  lifelike  picture." 

*"  One  of  the  best  novels  we  have 
seen  this  year." 

"  The  dialogue  is  bright  and  plea- 
sant; the  interest  is  well  sustained." 

"  Cleverness  and  brilliant  wit ;  great 
akill  in  story  telling." 

"  Sharp  and  humorous  insight  into 
character;  written  with  uiSagging 
rinuaty  and  point." 

**  Well  and  clearly  written,  touching 
dee^  many  of  the  better  feelings  of 
^souL'* 

"It  can  hardly  fedl  to  win  some 
ahare  of  favour  with  all  readers  of 
enitivated  taste." 


**  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
volume  more  congenial  on  a  sununer's 
afternoon,  either  by  the  seaside  or  in 
the  fields." 

"  A  story  which  is  not  only  well 
written,  but  thoroughly  interesting." 

**  We  wish  it  were  our  fate  to  read 
more  novels  of  this  description." 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  foregoing  are  not,  we  con- 
tend, specimens  of  the  wholesome 
criticism  which  will  tend  to  sift  for 
the  reading  world  the  chaff  from  the 
grain,  and  help  the  formation  of 
sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  too  thoughtless,  and,  in 
some  respects,  too  ignorant,  to  dis- 
cern for  themselves  the  good  fruit 
upon  the  tree  of  knowledge  from 
the  worthless  and  impure.  They  are 
merely  the  criticisms  of  critics  who 
are  too  careless,  or  too  good-natured 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tuneless  little 
piping  which  they  probably,  in  their 
hearts,  think  too  weak  to  hurt  any 
one.  But  to  intelligent  readers  sharp 
censure  would  be  more  valuable  than 
indiscriminate  praise,  for  we  must 
consider  the  latter  somewhat  dearly 
bought  when  it  induces  us  to  send 
to  Mudie  for  books  which  neither 
amuse  nor  elevate,  and  which  have 
not  even  the  negative  merit  of  lull- 
ing us  into  the  forgetfidness  of 
sleep. 
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AUTONOMY. 


What  is  the  word  in  every  mouth 

From  East  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 

To  soothe  us  in  our  yerhal  drouth  ? 

Autonomy. 

What  is  it  sounds  in  every  ear, 
In  accents  soft,  or  loud,  or  dear. 
In  this  autumnal  time  of  year  ? 

Autonomy. 

What  is  it  drops  from  every  pen 
Of  every  different  class  gI  men. 
From  sans  culottes  to  "  upper  Ten  *'  P 

Autonomy. 

What  is  it  heard  in  every  tongue 
And  language,  as  'tis  said  or  sung, 
And  into  various  metres  flung? 

Autonomy. 

What  are  the  nations  raging  for, 
Like  hungry  hammer-bearing  Thor, 
Filling  the  welkin  with  their  roar  ? 

Autonomy. 

What  is  Autonomy,  I  pray  ? — 
Why  should  it  block  the  common  way  ? — 
What  is  the  meaning  of-— I  say- 
Autonomy? 

In  every  newspaper  we  see 

The  term,  and  cannot  from  it  flee — 

The  lin^o  of  the  Oreehs  must  be 

Autonomy. 
Sept  1876.  J.aE 
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Eahsl :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  By 
Mrs.  Yaughan  Jennings.  H.  S. 
King  &  Co.:  London,  1876.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  Mrs.  Jennings 
is  too  late  with  her  publication. 
More  than  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  relates,  and  nearly  as  many 
since  Mr.  Carlyle  gave  some  account 
of  her  and  her  letters  in  an  article 
on  the  volumes  edited  by  her  hus- 
band, Yamhagen  von  Ense,  which 
contained  her  correspondence  and 
descriptive  memoirs  of  her  friends. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  in  a 
paper,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
was  devoted  to  Yamhagen  himself 
and  his  writings,  to  find  room  for 
much  biographical  detail  respecting 
his  wife,  or  many  extracts  from  her 
letters;  but  had  there  been  any 
demand  for  further  particulars,  it 
would  surely  have  been  supplied 
long  before  now.  If  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  wrote  did  not  awaken 
sufficient  interest  among  English 
readers  to  encourage  the  publication 
of  a  more  complete  account  while  her 
memory  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  are  no  longer  living, 
there  would  seem  to  be  less  en- 
couragement now.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  must  do  Mrs.  Jennings  the 
justice  to  say,  that  portion  of  the 
volume  whidi  proceeds  from  her 
pen  is  written  with  vivid  force,  and 
fives  e^dence  of  ample  acquain- 
tuice  with  the  lead'mg  persons  and 
events  of  the  time.  Though  pro- 
fenedly  devoted  to  the  life  and 
btters  of  Bahel,  the  work  is  not 
tonfoed  to  her.    Accounts  of  her 


friends  are  also  given,  and  not 
merely  their  correspondence  with 
her,  but  also  with  each  other. 

Bahel  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
her  time.  Carlyle  calls  her  **a 
kind  of  spiritual  queen  in  Germany." 
She  was  regarded  as  a  high  authority 
in  literature,  and  had  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  render 
Goethe  duly  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen.  Her  salon  was  for 
about  twenty  years  the  resort  of  all 
who  were  distinguished  in  society, 
literature,  science,  art,  philosophy, 
and  theology.  She  numbered 
among  her  intimate  friends  such 
eminent  men  as  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, Schleiermacher,  Frederick 
Schlegel,  Fichte,  Tieck,  and  others ; 
won  tributes  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion from  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul 
Bichter ;  and  even  vanquished  the 
vanity  of  Madame  de  Stael,  so  far 
as  to  extort  from  her  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  extraordinary 
accounts  she  had  heard  of  her 
with  incredulity  were  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerated. Count  Custine,  in  an 
article  upon  her  in  the  Revus  de  Paris 
for  November,  1 837 — not  the  Bevue 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  December,  as 
Mrs.  Jennings  erroneously  states — 
describes  her  as  ^'  the  light  of  minds, 
the  guide  of  hearts,''  and  says, 
"  she  had  the  intellect  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  the  heart  of  an  apostle, 
and  nevertheless  was  a  child  and  a 
woman  as  much  as  any  one  can  be." 
It  is  but  natural  that  her  husband 
should  be  still  more  eloquent  in  her 
praise.    According  to  him  she  was 
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*' quite  an  original  being,  grand  from 
a  blending  of  innocence  with  pru- 
dent tact,  prompt  in  speech  as  in 
action ;  for  the  rarest  presence  of 
mind,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
address,  sagacity,  and  perspicacity 
were  combined  in  her,  and  all  this 
was  animated  by  an  ^ver  practical 
and  true  warmth  of  feeling,  and  the 
liveliest  sympathy  with  others  in 
their  joys  and  sorrows.    Compre- 
hensiveness and  brilliancy,  depth 
and   frankness,   imagination    and 
irony  combined  togeUier  were  dis« 
played  by  her  in  the  series  of  un- 
expected circumstances  of  which 
her  life  was  composed.    But  with 
power  and  greatness  were  always 
found  in  her  the   gentleness  and 
grace  of  the  woman,  which  were 
especially  visible  in  the  charming 
expression  of  her  eyes  and  mouth, 
as  well  as  passion  and  enthusiasm.*' 
Bom  in  1771  of  Jewish  parents, 
she  was  of  a  highly  susceptible  tem- 
perament, wayward  in  dispositioui 
and  glad  to  escape  as  often  as  ^e 
could  from  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere of  her  home,  where  her  father 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  and  her 
mother  failed  to  understand  and 
appreciate  her.    It  seems  to  have 
been  her  fate  to  have  been  mis- 
understood during  her  life,  as  it  has 
been  to  be  less  known  since  h^ 
death  than,  according  to  all  accounts, 
she  deserved.    Her  husband  said 
it  was  not  till  after  having  beeii  long 
uncertain  and  mistaken  about  her, 
that  he  at  last  got  to  know  her  true 
character.    She  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  led  a  happy  life.    Those 
who  aM  not  bl^st  with  a  luppy 
home  in  childhood  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  to  begin  with.   Soured 
in  temper  and  wounded  in  spirit  at 
the  time  of  life  when  the  heart  is 
most  susceptible,  tbey  ai^  apt  to  be 
gloomy  and  morose  all  through  life, 
the  objects  of  dislike  and  suspicion 
rather  than  sympathy  and  kindness. 
It  is  sad  to  read  what  Sahel  8%ys 
in  one  of  her  letters : — 


"I  am  compelled  to  lire  misunder- 
stood among  unworthy  people.  Fods 
and  liars  protect  themselves  against 
each  other,  but  I  have  no  protectian, 
no  kindred  spirit,  no  frioid,  nothing. 
And  what  makes  matters  worse,  is 
that,  living  in  the  midst  of  injos^oe, 
blame  irritates  me  like  something  new. 
There  is  not  a  sin^  person  of  those 
that  condemn  me,  who  has  not  been 
completely  mistaken.  No  one  mid^- 
takes  my  defence:  they  persecate  me 
because  I  have  always  spoken  to  each 
one  in  fevonr  of  me  other.  Hie 
women  whom  I  see  completely  undo 
me.  It  is.  a  physical  ^ec^  Their 
presence  agitates  my  nerves,  they 
depress  my  mind." 

To  add  to  her  other  sufferings, 
Hahel  was  doomed  to  \mdergo  the 
misery  of  disappointment  in  a  love 
afiEjEur  with  Count  von  Finkenstein, 
who,  after  a  long  courtship,  was 
released  by  her  from  his  engage- 
ment on  account  of  their  disparity 
of  rank  and  difference  of  rell^on. 
Though  she  never  afterwards  re- 
gretted this  result,  it  afieeted  her 
so  deeply  at  the  time  as  to  bring 
on  a  severe  illness  of  long  con* 
tinuance,  after  which  she  visited 
Paris,  having  long  been  femiliar 
with  the  French  language  and 
literature  through  study  and  intef «^ 
course  with  many  French  enu- 
grants  in  Berlin. 

Mrs-Jenningsgives  an  interestmp 
sketch  of  an  evening  at  BaheJ^ 
Bolon  from  the  pen  of  a  Frencli 
count,  who  says : — 

'^  heard  the  boldest  ideas,  the 
acutest  thoughts,  the  most  sign^eant 
criticisms,  and  tl^  most  eaprieiraa 
play  of  ^mcy;  all  halml  and  angMfeed 
bQrtfae  sfmple  thirNd  of  aoakteiiM  eh^ 
chai 

"Ev^ry  one  was  natnralhr  aotivar 
without  being  obtrusive,  and  all  nwmeA. 
eanally  rea^  to  talk  or  to  Hstau 
Most  remarkable  of  all  was  UDe^ 
Levin  herself.  IVith  what  easy  graor 
did  she  seein  to  rotoe,  te^tui,  -ittf- 
wann  everybody  ^reseat  Her  ehoar*^ 
ftilness  was  irresistible;  and  idistdUl 
shenotsaj?  Iwasentiiefybewildmift. 
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md  oobM  no  kngef  distiiiguish  among 
ler  remarkable  ntterances,  what  was 
viif  depth,  right  principle,  genius,  or 
aere  eccentricity  and  caprice.  I  heard 
rom  her  phrases  of  colossal  wisdom, 
rue  inspirations,  which  in  a  simple 
rord  or  two  traversed  the  air  like  ^ght- 
ings  and  lodged  in  the  heart.'* 

The  next  day  the  count  called 
ponBahel^and  haying  congratu- 
ited  her  on  being  the  centre  of  so 
istmgoished  and  intellectual  an 
ssemblj  as  he  had  seen  the 
revions  evening,  he  received  a 
lelancholy  reply: — 

'''How  do  I  stand  to  all  these 
Bople?'  she  ezelaimed  sadly.  'I 
lye  no  persoiuJ  satisfsustion  in  any 
them.  Theybringme  their  sorrows, 
leir  offences,  thenr  troubles,  their 
ires.  They  come  here  to  be  amused, 
id  if  they  find  -better  entertainment 
Bewhere,  they  leave  me  at  once.  I 
nose  them,  I  listen  to  them,  I  help, 
mfbrt,  advise  thenu  In  so  &r  as  I 
)  this,  because  it  is  my  nature,  I  have 
pezfect  satis&ction,  but  they  have  the 

ble  benefit Even  among  my 

st  friends  I  stand  unarmed,  exposed 
wonnds  up<m  all  sides,  and  without 
7  bilsam  for  the  wounds."* 

From  this  we  gather  that  these 
ening  assembliei  were,  with  all 
6ir  brilliancy  of  intelleotnal  diS'* 
ay,  rather  hollow  affidrs,  a  kind 
mental  masquerades   in   which 

0  heart  had  no  place,  highly  enter* 
ining  no  doubt  £or  the  moment, 
tt  u^KroductiTe  of  any  solid  or 
iting  8ati8£aotion.  It  seems  the 
i68t8  were  not  speciaLLy  innrited, 
»r  confined  to  an^  particular  dass. 

1  that  was  required  of.  th^n  was 
6  strict  ebeervanoe  of  soeial  pro- 
iety.  Beyond  that  there  was  no 
Btndnt  on  ^e  freest  ezpreraion 

<q[»uiioni  Nothwithstanding  the 
riety  of  character,  the  incom- 
lihilij^  of  temper,  die  difibrence 

pursuils,  the  disparity  of  rank, 
id  the  discordance  of  creed  among 
ose  preeait,  Rahel,  by  her  rare 
et  Mud    readiness   of  resource, 


managed  to  prevent  all  unpleasant- 
ness. 

It  was  when  Bahel  was  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age  that  Yam- 
hagen,  who  was  more  than  twelve 
years  younger,  was  first  introduced 
to  her,  and  soon  managed  to  get  a 
general  invitation  to  her  salon. 
She  had,  since  the  dissolution  of 
her  engagement  with  Count  von 
Finkenstein,  formed  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  Chevalier  Ra- 
phael Urquijo,  a  Spanish  gentleman 
introduced  to  her  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  at  Berhn ;  but  it  had 
abruptly  terminated  in  a  manner 
not  now  known.  Yamhagen  gives 
a  glowing  account  of  his  first 
evening  in  her  aalony  and  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  their  intimacy, 
which,  after  a  series  of  adventures, 
extending  over  eigl^t  years,  and 
including  his  being  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  and  his  active 
literary  efforts  to  stir  up  his  country- 
men against  Napoleon,  resultmg  in 
an  order  for  his  arrest,  was  finally 
consummated  by  their  marriage  at 
Berliti  in  September,  1814,  after 
which  they  lived  happily  together 
till  her  death,  March  7,  188S. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  about  Bahel  was 
that,  with  all  her  high  intellectual 
gifts  and  her  effiosive  disposition, 
she  produced  no  literary  work 
beyond  a  few  aphorisms,  entitled 
*•  Stray  Thoughts  from  a  Berliner," 
which  she  deecribes  as  "  a  distiUed 
essence,  mainly  of  the  sorrows  of 
lifo."  Count  Custine,  referring  to 
this  circumstance,  says,  ^'  She  was 
a  woman  as  extraordinary  as  Ma- 
dame de  Sta^l  f>r  her  faculties  of 
mond,  hr  her  abundance  of  ideas, 
her  light  of  soul,  and  her  goodness 
of  heart ;  sh6  had,  moreover,  ^at 
the  author  of  'Corinne*  did  not 
pretend  to,  a  disdain  for  oratory; 
she  did  not  write.  The  silence  of 
minds  like  hers  is  a  foroe  too. 
With  more  vanity,  a  person  so 
superior  woold  have  sought  to  make 
40— a 
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a  public  for  herself;  but  Rahel  de- 
sired only  friends.  She  spoke  to 
communicate  the  life  that  was  in 
her ;  never  did  she  speak  to  be  ad- 
mired.** This  is  one  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  singular  phenomenon 
certainly,  but  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  satisfactory  solution.  Mrs. 
Jennings  gives  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  without,  however, 
clearing  it  up : — 

'*  It  wts  at  this  time  that  Rahel  first 
became  oonscioTiB  of  the  want  of  power 
to  express  the  thoughts  which  crowded 
her  actife  brain ;  while  possessing  the 
breadth  and  originality  of  thought,  tke 
brightness  and  fertility  of  intellect,  the 
keen  sensibility  to  enffering,  which  ve 
admire  in  onr  own  Mrs.  Browning,  slie 
was  denied  the  gift  of  poetic  utterance. 
Her  genius  found  for  itself  other 
channels  of  expression,  and  accom- 
plished its  appointed  work  in  its  own 
way." 

It  is  very  unusual  for  such  supe- 
rior endowments  as  are  here  claimed 
for  Rahel  to  be  unaccompanied  by  a 
corresponding  power  of  expression, 
so  rare,  indeed,  as  to  raise  a  suspi- 
cion of  some  delusion  in  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  her  abilities.  The 
admission  that  "she  was  denied 
the  gift  of  poetic  utterance  '*  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  show  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
Mrs.  Browning,  either  in  mind  or 
heart 

If  we  turn  from  vain  speculation 
as  to  what  she  might,  could,  or 
would  have  written,  to  what  she  ac- 
tually did  write,  we  look  in  vain  for 
indications  of  that  surpassing  genius 
with  which  she  has  been  credited 
by  enthusiastic  admirers.  Mrs. 
Jennings  frankly  confesses  that 
Yamhagen  might  well  have  kept 
back  many  of  her  letters,  which  he 
edited  in  three  thick  volumes.  Mr. 
Carlyle  goes  farther,  and  quaintly 
admits  that  with  him  **  in  the  second 
thick  volume  the  reading  faculty 
unhappily  broke  down.**  Even  the 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  collec- 


tion  inserted  in  this  volume  will  be 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  most 
readers  who  do  not  happen  to  have 
special  knowledge  of  the  persons 
and  circumstances  concemeid,  or  to 
be  fond  of  listening  to  the  melan- 
choly moanings  of  a  wounded  spirit 
Each  has  sorrows  enough  of  his  own 
to  think  of  without  adding  those  of 
others.  Rahel  herself  said,  *'  I  do 
not  pify  sorrows  of  which  people 
complain :  true  sorrow  hides  itsdf ; 
it  is  silent.** 

On  the  whole,  we  question 
whether  the  present  volume  will 
extend  or  exalt  the  reputation  of  its 
principal  subject.  The  amount  of 
information  about  her  is  too  scanty, 
and  the  letters  give  ao  idea  of  the 
peculiar  charm  of  her  ^conversation. 


Spiritudliwty  and  allied  Oauset 
and  (hnditiong  of  Nifrvoue  Deramee- 
tnent.  By  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.I)., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  &c.  G.  P. 
Putnam,  New  York ;  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.,  London,  1876.-— SDiritoaliam, 
or  rather  spiritism,  has  latelj  bem 
heard  of  in  two  quarters  where  it  was 
previously  unknown.  Its  professors, 
anxious  to  render  their  sianeee  more 
attractive  to  the  public  and  mors 

Erofitable  to  themselves,  managed, 
J  a  little  cunning  and  a  brea(£  of 
ffuth,  to  get  the  subject  diseoflRMd, 
after  a  fashion,  in  tiie  Anthropo- 
logical Section  of  the  British  Am>- 
ciation  during  its  late  meeting  at 
Edinburgh. 

The  discussion  was  occasioned  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper  of  Professor 
Barrett's  on  "Phenomena  con- 
nected with  abnormal  conditions  of 
mind,"  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  heat  than  light  on 
th^  subject.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  oooi- 
mittee  to  investigate  and  repoii  to 
the  Association    on    some  of  the 
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illeged  phenomena  produced  by 
ipiritist  performers.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  rc^tted  that  this  was  not 
iceomplished,  because  if  fair  and 
reasonable  conditions  were  rejected 
^7  the  spiritists,  as  in  the  case  of 
Prof.  Tyndall's  challenge,  their 
iaiue  would  be  still  further  dis- 
credited in  the  estimation  of  all 
lensible  people ;  and  if  they  were 
iccepted,  some  satis&ctory  con- 
tusion would  probably  be  arri?ed 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
ilectric  girl  in  France,  thirty  years 
igo,  whose  pretensions  were  care- 
ii\j  investigated  and  completely 
[uasbed  by  a  commission  of  the 
leademy  of  Sciences. 

The  day  brfbre  Professor  Bar- 
"ett's  paper  was  read,  a  sSanee  took 
ilace  at  Dr.  Slade's  rooms,  which 
las  led  to  an  investigation  into 
he  merits  of  spiritists  and  spiritism 
it  Bow  Street  police  office,  a  far 
Dore  appropriate  sphere  than  the 
bthropological  Section  of  the 
iritish  Association,  and  it  is  to  be 
loped  the  prosecution  will  not  be 
rithout  good  results,  in  addition 
0  the  entertainment  afforded  by 
he  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
rhich  have  been  worth  reading. 

If  any  are  disposed  to  pursue  the 
ohject  further,  they  may  find  it 
reated,  with  various  allied  topics, 
Q  the  present  volume,  which  is  an 
mplified  reproduction  of  an  article 
iODtributed  to  the  North  American 
^tmew  by  a  physician  who  is  Pro- 
imor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  in 
he  University  of  New  York. 

As  a  mere  collection  of  curious 
i&ses  which  have  fallen  under  his 
)wn  professional  observation,  or 
)een  recorded  in  books  and  journals, 
ihework  may  interest  not  a  few 
"eaders.  That  it  can  be  considered 
m  exhaustive  and  conclusive  dis- 
msaion  of  the  subject  is  probably 
more  than  Dr.  Hammond  himself 
^ould  afiBrm,  and  certainly  more 
than  we  are  prepared  to  concede. 
A.  subject  of  such  complexity  and 


delicacy  requires  a  ereater  power 
of  subtle  analysis  than  Dr.  Ham- 
mond appears  to  possess.  How- 
ever eminent  he  may  be  as  a 
physician,  he  does  not  shine  as  a 
metaphysician,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  follows : — 

"  Before  we  can  be  qualified  to  in- 
quire into  the  powers  of  the  mind,  we 
must  have  a  definite  conception  of 
what  mind  is.  To  express  the  idea  in 
sufficiently  full,  but  yet  concise  lan- 
guage is  difficult,  and  jgerhaps  no  defi- 
nition can  be  given  which  will  be  en- 
tirely firee  firom  objecfion.  For  the 
purposes,  however,  of  the  present 
memoir,  the  mind  may  be  regarded  as 
a  force,  the  result'of  nervous  action, 
and  the  elements  of  which  are  percep- 
tion, intellect,  the  emotions  and  the 
wHl.  Of  these  qualities  some  reside 
exclusively  in  the  brain,  but  the  others, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  observation  and 
experiment,  cannot  be  restricted  to 
this  organ,  but  are  developed  with 
more  or  less  intensity  by  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  woidd  be  out 
of  place  to  enter  fully  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  questions 
thus  touched  upon,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  ganglia 
are  not  devoid  of  mental  power  we 
find  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  what  is 
called  spiritiiahsm.'^ 

It  is  strange  enough  to  speak  of 
the  mind  as  '*  a  force,  the  result 
of  nervous  action.**  Action  must 
mean  motion,  and  force  is  usually 
considered  the  cause,  not  the  effect 
or  result  of  motion.  It  is  still 
stranger  to  describe  the  mind  as 
composed  of  the  elements  '*  per- 
ception, intellect,  the  emotions, 
and  the  will.'*  Dr.  Hammond 
might  with  equal  propriety  say 
the  body  is  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments nutrition,  respiration,  and 
circulation.  To  increase  our  sur- 
prise still  further,  the  doctor  trans- 
mogrifies these  *'  elements  "  into 
"  qualities,"  some  of  which,  he 
says,  "reside  exclusively  in  tb 
brain ;"  while  others  "  are  develope 
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with  more  or  less  intensity  by  otber 
parts  of  the  nerypus  system."  It 
IS  a  pity  he  did  not,  when  he  was 
about  it,  tell  us  the  private  resi* 
dence  of  each  instead  of  leaving 
it  so  indefinite*  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  regret  that  he  did  not  furnish 
some  eyidence  of  the  assumed 
'^faet  that  the  spinal  cord  and 
sympathetic  gangha  are  not  devoid 
of  mental  power."  How  they  can 
have  mental  power  without  being 
mental,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand ;  still  less  how  any  one  can 
form  ^  a  definite  conception  of 
what  mind  is/'  ^m  such  a  strange 
jumble  of  ideas  as  the  above  ei- 
tract  presents. 

Dr.  Hammond  admits  that  there 
is  a  substratum  of  fact  in  the  alle- 
gations of  spiritist  performers,  but 
contends  that  it  is  overlaid  and  dis- 
torted by  delusion  and  deception, 
and  his  object  is  to  separate  these 
elements  Irom  the  former.  For 
this  purpose  he  quotes  and  examines 
a  number  of  instances  of  alleged 
spiritual  manifestations,  including 
not  only  those  of  modern  times, 
but  also  many  recorded  in  the  lives 
of  saints,  which  are  not  worth  the 
attention  and  space  he  devotes  to 
them.  In  treating  of  the  alleged 
instances  of  levitation,  or  rising  and 
floating  in  the  air,  he  maintains  that 
they  are  not  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence,  but  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  hallucination  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  unintentionid 
error  in  the  observer  and  narrator, 
intentional  mis-statement,  or  leger- 
demain. His  mode  of  treating  I^rd 
Lindsay's  report  of  Mr.  Home's 
alleged  floating  out  of  the  window 
of  one  room  through  the  window 
ot  another  seven  feet  six  inches 
off,  is  hardly  satisfactory  :— 

''Lord  Lindsay  may  have  dined 
heartily,  his  cravat  may  have  been 
too  tight,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  his  brain 
may  have  been  accelerated  so  as  to 
have  produced  active  congestion,  or 


retarded  so  as  to  have  caosed  pss- 
sive  congestion." 

If  the  pretensions  of  spiritisti 
have  no  stronger  argument  to  con- 
tend with  than  such  flim^  oon- 
jectures  as  these,  th^  may  oe  con- 
sidered pretty  safe  from  attadL 
Even  supposingone  could  be  sitis- 
fied  with  what  jDr.  Hammond  says 
of  Lord  Lindsay^  some  ernlanation 
is  still  required  vrithY^gard  to  Lord 
Adair  and  a  cousin  of  his,  who  are 
stated  to  have  been  present  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  difficult  to  imagiBe 
that  all  three  hap^^ned  on  that  JNV- 
ticular  day  to  have  dined  heartily, 
and  to  have  had  their  cravats  too 
tight,  and  to  have  had  the  eircnla- 
tion  of  blood  in  the  brain  unduly 
accelerated  or  retarded. 

Dr.  ELammond  rather  weakens 
than  strengthens  his  case  by  re* 
sorting  to  such  desperate  shifts. 
He  fninkly  acquits  Lord  Lindray 
of  aU  suspicion  of  intentional  mis- 
statement, but  endeavours,  not  very 
successfully,  to.  show  how  he  m^ 
have  been  mistaken ;  relying  diiefly 
upon  universal  experience  as  a  ptooi 
that  he  must  have  been  mistaken, 
which  is  safe  ground  enough  to 
take. 

Dr.  Hammond  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect in  ascribing  some  of  the  spiritisl 
phenomena  to  sleight  of  hand.  He 
says,  the  dexterity  of  Hindoo  jug- 
glers far  surpasses  tiiat  of  any 
spiritist  performer.  *'  Thus  the 
Hindoo  ma^cian  causes  flowers  to 
grow  several  feet  in  a  few  minutes^ 
changes  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  so^ 
pends  himself  in  the  air,  kills  people 
and  restores  them  to  life,  and  even 
allows  himself  tb  be  buried  sevend 
months  in  the  earth,  to  be  dog  up 
at  the  end  of  that  time  alive."  lbs 
accounts  of  their  performances  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  are  still 
more  astonishing.  Even  the  con* 
jurors  of  our  own  day  have  not  only 
performed  the  same  feats  as  the 
spiritists,  but  exceeded  them,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  their  own  disavewsL 
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ihey  have  been  credited  with  spi- 
ritoal  assistance  by  beUeymg  ob- 
ssrrers. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  amnsed 
with  Br.  Hammond'a  account  of  a 
**  trsnee  medium's"  performance  he 
I  oaee witnessed: — 

"  Upon  one  occasion,  while  a  so- 
called  'trance  mediam'  was  dilating 
open  the  beauties  of  the  *  summer  land/ 
in  an  assumed  state  of  insensibility,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  treading  on  hef 
foot  as  it  rested  under  the  table,  iand 
which,  as  I  had  seen,  exhibited  un-< 
mistakable  evidence  of  having  a  large 
bnnion  on  it  The  foot  was  at  once 
quickly  withdrawn,  there  was  unmis- 
takable contortion  of  the  countenance, 
and  a  very  emphatic  *  Oh  ! '  escaped 
from  the  lips.  The  current  of  the  dis- 
course was  intermpted,  and  when  re- 
suned  touched  upon  Hell,  or  *  Hades,' 
as  she  called  it,  to  which  I  have  no 
doabt  she  in  her  heart  consigned  all 
inquiring  unbelievers.  Now  if  this 
woman  had  been  in  a  condition  of 
trance,  my  action  would  have  been 
nnfelt,  and  I  would  have  obtained  in- 
dnlntable  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  abnormal  condition  of  her  nervous 
system  and  of  her  sincerity,  though  of 
course  not  of  the  manifestation  Being 
doe  to  spintoal  agency." 

Another  story,  reminding  one  of 
the  disclosures  made  by  a  wife  when 
suing  for  a  limited  divorce  from  her 
haslMmd  afc  New  York,  who  prac- 
tised as  a  letter-writing  medium,  is 
ss  fellows  : —  ^ 

**Ib  one  ease,  a  lady  consulted  a 
well-known  orthodox  medium,  relative 
to  the  opinion  of  her  deceased  mother, 
in  the  matter  of  her  marriage  to  a 
young  man  of  rather  questionable  posi- 
tion and  character.  Knowing  that  the 
lady  intended  to  visit  the  medium,  the 
fever  went  first,  and  fully  posted  the 
necromancer  in  many  of  the  details  of 
Ute^  mother's  life,  and  expressed  his 
own  stzonff  desire,  liberally  supported 
by  greenback  arguments,  that  the 
advice  should  be  in  favour  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  young  lady  went;  the 
mother  i^peared ;  the  questions  were 
answered,  most  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  the   marriage,  and  the  lover  was 


extolled  as  a  model  of  goodness  and 
promety.  The  recamified  spirit  was 
cloued  in  white,  and  the  lady  noticed 
that  the  gown  worn  was  marked  with 
.  her  mother's  name.  She  retired  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  immediately  an- 
nounced her  engagement.  But  the 
accepted  lover  saw  fit,  soon  afterwards, 
to  change  his  mind,  and,  his  reputation 
being  already  bad,  he  thought  it  better 
to  have  the  engagement  broken  by  the 
lady  rather  than  himself.  He  tjaere- 
fore  caused  the  medium  to  write  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  lady  in  her 
mother's  name,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that,  since  the  first  communication, 
circumstances  had  come  to  light  which 
were  not  then  known,  and  that,  there- 
fore, having  her  daughter's  happiness 
at  heart,  she  felt  bound  to  urge  her 
daughter  not  to  marry  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged.  These  letters 
were  signed  exactly  as  her  mother 
wrote  her  name.  The  daughter,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  fit  subject 
for  mediumistic  wiles,  at  once  broke 
off  the  engagement,  and  the  young  man 
had  the  effirontery  to  tell  her  how  he 
had  contrived  the  whole  business,  even 
to  furnishing  the  medium  with  a  night- 
gown belonging  to  the  deceased 
mother,  and  marked  with  her  name." 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  a  recent  article 
"  On  the  Fallacies  of  Testimony  in 
Belation  to  the  Supernatural,*' 
dwelt  forcibly  on  the  misleading 
influence  of  mental  prepossessions, 
which  not  only  vitiate  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  but  even  produce 
sensations  without  the  presence  of 
any  real  object.  He  does  not  for 
a  moment  dispute  Mr.  Crookes's 
scientific  attainments,  still  less  im- 
pugn bis  integrity,  but  regards  his 
assertion  of  having  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed "  the  levitation  of  the  human 
body  "  as  simply  an  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  strong  mental  pre- 
possessions to  produce  belief  in  the 
creations  of  the  mind's  own  visual 
imagination.  By  way  of  conforma- 
tion he  adds.  "The  most  diverse 
accounts  of  the  facts  of  a  sSance 
will  be  given  by  a  believer  and  a 
sceptic.    One  will  declare  that  a 
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table  rose  in  the  air,  while  another 
(who  had  been  watching  its  feet)  is 
confident  that  it  never  left  the 
ground ;  a  whole  party  of  believers 
will  affirm  that  they  saw  Mr.  Home 
float  out  of  one  window  and  in  at 
another,  whilst  a  single  honest 
sceptic  declares  that  Mr.  Home  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  all  the  time.** 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
persons  are  sometimes  unconsci- 
ously misled  by  a  strong  mental  pre- 
possession,  Dr.  Hammond  relates 
the  following  incident : — 

"  I  took  a  small  oblong  Japan  esQ  table 
weighing  only  a  pound  and  a  half;  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  young  man  of  a 
highly  impressionable  nervous  organiz- 
ation, and  hence  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  sug- 
gestion, placed  it  upon  the  floor  of  my 
consulting  room,  raising  a  comer  of 
the  rug  so  that  it  could  rest  upon  the 
bare  floor.  I  then  said  to  him,  '*  I  am 
going  to  make  this  table  so  heavy  that 
you  cannot  raise  it ;  please  give  me  your 
attention  for  a  few  minutes.' 

*'  I  then  placed  the  ends  of  my  fingers 
of  both  handa  on  the  table  and  stood  in 
that  position  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
During  this  procedure,  the  young  man 
looked  at  the  table  and  me  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  when  I  saw  from 
the  expression  of  his  face  that  his  at- 
tention was  sufficiently  concentrated,  I 
removed  my  hands  and  told  him  the 
table  was  now  fastened  to  the  floor,  and 
that  he  could  not  lift  it.  He  took  hold 
of  the  light  object  with  both  hands,  and 
appeared  to  be  making  strong  efibrts  to 
raise  it  from  the  floor,  but  he  could  not, 
and  I  saw  that  so  far  from  endeavouring 
to  lift  it  as  he  supposed  he  was  doinff, 
he  was  in  reality  pressing  it  with  aU  his 
might  towards  the  floor.  Finally  he 
broke  the  top  of  the  table  in  hal^  not 
by  holding,  but  by  pushing.  He  then 
desisted  from  his  exertions  and  asked 
me  to  lighten  the  table  so  that  he  could 
lift  it.  I  made  a  few  passes  over  it, 
and  then  telling  him  he  could  raise  it 
easily,  he  took  hold  of  it  and  succeeded 
of  course,  without  any  appreciable  ex- 
ertion." 

This  seems  scarcely  credible.  One 
would  think  there  are  not  many 


of  such  ''a  highly  impressionable 
uenrous  organisation  *'  as  tobethos 
delnded  without  being  positively 
insane.  Yet  Dr.  Hammond  quotes 
equally  astounding  things  from  a 
lecturer  on  phrenology  and  animil 
magnetism,  who  has  the  greatest 
contempt  for  spiritism. 

Dr.  Hammond  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  experiments  mide 
by  Mr.  Crookes  with  regard  to  the 
variations  in  the  weight  of  bodies 
produced  by  what  he  terms  psydiic 
force.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  experiments  performed  by  so 
accurate  and  trustworthy  an  inves- 
tigator as  Mr.  Crookes,  and  at- 
tested as  to  the  material  facts  by 
80  cautious  an  observer  as  Mr.^ 
Huggins,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  to  that  extent  they 
are  correct,  and  that  •*  Mr.  Home 
was  capable,  without  the  exertion  of 
muscular  force,  of  so  acting  on  the 
spring  balance  through  the  medioia 
of  the  board  as  to  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  weight."  Having  made 
this  liberal  concession,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  But  in  admitting  the  fiusts,  we  fl> 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  advance  with- 
out meeting  with  uncertainties  and 
assumptions.  To  attribute  thefaUiDg- 
of  the  index  of  the  spring  balance  to 
spiritual  agency  is  about  as  senaiUe 
as  to  allege  its  causation  by  lonar 
influence.  Indeed,  far  less  so,  for  we 
know  that  the  moon  does  exert  a  very 
powerful  effect  upon  the  earth,  and  we 
have  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
that  spiritual  beings  affect  in  any  way 
the  substances  belonging  to  our  planet^ 
or  even  that  such  bemgs  exist  Neither 
is  Mr.  Crookes  mudi  more  happy  with 
his  *  psychic  force.'  Because  a  spring 
balance  with  a  board  attached  to  it 
indicates  increased  weight  when  a 
person  touches  the  arrangement  ia  the 
manner  described,  that  is  certainly  no 
ade({uate  reason  for  rushing  to  the  eoa- 
closion  that  a  new  force  has  beea 
discovered.  Mr.  Huggins,  while  ad- 
mitting the  facts,  exercises  a  proper 
degree  of  philosophioal  caution  whoa, 
he  declines  to  express  an  opinion  rela- 
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tire  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
known  forces  manifest  themselves,  and 
so  little  is  known  of  the  laws  which 

run  them,  that  Mr.  Crookes  might, 
the  present,  with  safety  and  pro- 
priety, have  held  his  opinion  in  aoey- 
uice.  Of  course  such  a  thing  as  a 
'psychic  force '  is  possihle.  But  possi- 
IxHties  and  actualities  are  very  dif- 
ferent things,  and  it  will  require  much 
more  evidence  than  that  now  submitted 
to  remove  Mr.  Crookea's  new  power 
from  the  one  category  to  the  other. 

*'  Bat  <he  best  evidence  against  the 
existence  of  spiritualistic  force  in  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Crookes's  experiment,  is 
thefaet  that  the  index  can  be  made 
to  move  in  the  way  and  probably  to  the 
extent  mentioned  by  him  by  similar 
pressure  exerted  by  many  persons  not 
pretenders  to  mediumistic  powers,  and 
in  whom  there  is  no  evidence  tending 
to  show  the  existence  of  any  hitherto 
nnknown  force." 

Experimenting  with  an  apparatus 
like  Mr.  Crookes's,  Dr.  Hammond 
succeeded  in  producing  similar  va- 
natioDs  of  weight  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  he  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  Mr.  Home  may  have 
exercised  sufficient  electric  force  to 
have  produced  the  observed  results. 
Be  this  correct  or  not,  there  is  no 
warrant  for  the  assumption  of  a 
psychic  or  spiritual  force.  The  ut- 
most that  can  with  reason  be  main- 
tained is,  that  there  is  some  force 
in  operation,  the  laws  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained — ^in  short, 
to  tuiknown  force.  To  call  it  psy- 
chic or  spiritual  conveys  no  real 
bowledge,  and  suggests  all  sorts  of 
Ulaeions  notions. 


Seoion  'and  Bevelation.  Being 
on  JBxamination  into  the  Natwre  and 
C^onients  of  Scripture  Revelation  as 
Oompared  with  other  forme  of  Truth, 
By  W.  Home,  M.A.  H.  S.  King 
•id  Ca,  1876.— Some  years  ago  a 
P»»  of  £100   was    offered   by  a 


gentleman,  who  did  not  make  known 
his  name,  for  the  best  essay  on 
"The  Nature  and  Contents  of 
Scripture  Bevelation  as  Compared 
with  other  Forms  of  Truth."  The 
adjudicators  awarded  the  prize  to 
Mr.  Home,  who  has  since  re« written, 
enlarged,  and  remodelled  his  essav, 
which  now  forms  a  considerable 
volume.  Mr.  Home,  while  admit- 
ting that  many  previous  writers 
have  fully  discussed  particular  parts 
of  the  subject,  claims  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  treat  it  as  a  whole. 
He  has  certainly  taken  a  wide 
range,  as  was  perhaps  inevitable 
from  tbe  extended  and  indeter- 
minate character  of  the  title  given 
him.  "The  Nature  and  Contents 
of  Scripture  Eevelation  '*  is  a  pretty 
considerable  subject  in  itself,  if 
treated  with  any  sort  of  thorough- 
ness and  completeness,  to  say  no- 
thing of  "other  Forms  of  Tmth," 
which  may  embrace  any  branch  of 
philosophy  and  science,  if  not  his- 
tory, bio^pby,  and  every-day  news. 
In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may 
not  be  included  within  such  elastic 
limits.  Mr.  Home  has  treated,  not 
so  much  of  one  subject  as  of  many 
and  various  topics.  He  says  his 
object  has  "  been  that  of  comparing 
the  flitting  images  and  apparent 
(query,  apparently?)  broken  outlines 
of  truth  which  come  to  us  from 
various  sources.*'  It  was  a  natural, 
if  not  necessary  result  of  including 
so  many  subjects  within  his  scope, 
that  he  should  not  have  discussed 
any  ooe  of  them  otherwise  than 
iu  very  fragmentary  fashion.  He 
touches  upon  mythology,  ancient 
and  modem  theism,  conscience, 
miracles,  prophecy,  inspiration,  the 
consciousness  of  spiritual  facts,  the 
Bible  and  theology,  the  Bible  and 
science,  Christianity  and  morality, 
and  various  other  matters.  Strange 
to  say,  out  of  nineteen  chapters,  he 
has  only  one  on  "  The  Contents  of 
the  Bible.'' 
Mr.  Home  objects  to  the  popular 
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conception  of  revelation  '^  as  a  com- 
mnnioation  of  a  set  of  doctrines 
contained  in  a  particular  book/'  and 
prefers  regarding  it  as  *'  the  UDveil- 
ing  of  the  divine  through  spiritual 
facts  made  luminous  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  whether  in  nature 
or  in  history."  This  may  wear 
rather  a  startling  aspect  for  some, 
but  other  portions  of  the  volume 
show  plainly  enough  that  on  the 
main  points  of  religious  belief  Mr. 
Home  does  not  diifer  from  the 
generality  of  Christians.  He  is 
more  mystical  than  sceptical.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  ex- 
pressed  bis  views  with  such  distinct- 
ness and  precision  as  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  all.  He  talks  much 
about  spiritual  facts,  spiritual  ex- 
periences, spiritual  consciousness, 
spiritual  manifestation,  the  spiritual 
faculty,  and  so  forth,  without  giving 
any  precise  definition  of  the  sense 
he  attaches  to  the  word  spiritual, 
which  in  these  days  has  various 
meanings.  He  does,  indeed,  give  a 
n^^ative  description  of  what  he 
means:  "The  character  of  the 
spiritual  is  such  that  the  common 
eye  cannot  discern  it,  and  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  cannot  suggest 
it  to  the  mind  of  man.*'  But  this 
is  hardly  precise  enoueh,  because  it 
may  without  violence  be  said  of  the 
proceedings  at  spiritualistic  seances, 
and  even  the  pmormances  of  con- 
jurors. Elsewnere  Mr.  Home  says, 
'*  There  are  impressions  produced 
upon  men  from  a  sphere  outside 
that  of  the  visual,  the  tactual, 
or  any  other  form  of  the  merely 
sensible  sphere."  Those  who  have 
experienced  such  impressions  may 
uxxderstand  Mr.  Home's  meaning, 
but  others — and  they  are  many,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession — 
whose  "consciousness  is  a  great 
blank  on  supersensuous  things,"  will 
find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
mystical  phraseology  with  which  his 
book  abounds.  How  he  supposes 
"spiritual  fiaots"are  "made  luminous 


in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,'* 
he  does  not  explain,  still  less  does 
he  furnish  any  sort  of  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  his  view,  thoi^h  he 
says    "prove    all   things"  is  an 
essential   part   of  the  teaching  of 
Christianity.     One    of   the  most 
marked  features  of  his  volume  is 
the  dearth  of  argument  in  support 
of  the  assertions  made  throughout 
it.    The    writer     repeatedlv  says 
he  has  proved  this   and  tW  in 
previous    pages;   but  on  taming 
back  to  them,  we  have  found  no- 
thing beyond  bare  assertion.    His 
notion  of  proof  is  evidently  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  one.    Logic 
is  a  study  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  little  attention,  other- 
wise he  would  surely  have  been 
more  precise  in  his  statements,  and 
more  careful  to  substantiate  them 
by  intelligible  and  legitimate  argu- 
ment. 

The  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  comprising  the  main  drift 
of  the  whole  work : — 

''  There  never  has  been  an  pbjeefcioiit 
that  could  bear  looking  at,  brou^t 
against  Christianity  as  a  spiritoal  re- 
ligion. Without  exception  they  hftTe 
been  objections  brought  against  manj 
things  which  a  folse  theology  has  boaad 
up  with  religion.  With  ill-directed 
generosity  men  have  undertaken  to 
support  as  universal  truths,  and  ercn 
as  vitaUy  united  with  a  spintial 
revelation,  statements  that  are  merelf 
the  historical  facts  of  the  growtii  d 
intelligence.  They  have  tbemselreB 
believed,  and  made  others  imagins, 
that  spiritual  truth  miffht  be  assailed 
through  these  feusts^.aad  have  invohed 
themselves  in  questionable  answers  to 
objections  that  were  pointless  so  fiur  as 
regards  the  main  question  at  iasoe.  It 
may  be  granted,  once  for  all,  that  you 
oan  match  the  early  my^  of  tiw 
Hebrews  with  those  of  nei^iiboaoag 
nations,  that  the  Phoenicians,  ^fp- 
tians,  Chaldees,  and  others  WiUi  if&a 
they  came  into  contact,  contiibatsi  ^ 
their  intellectual  growth,  and  fiuiAfcea 
them  with  a  body  of  tales  and  systtmj 
of  beliefe  that  were  interwoven  ^^ 
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tiiose  of  natire  origin ;  that  joa  may 
find  a  cosmogony  and  the  stcNcy  of  a 
flood  in  every  nation ;  that  you  may 
discover  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
stoiyofEden  in  many  landa,  and  the 
^indple  underlying  it  in  almost  all : 
tfiat  you  may  convict  the  Hebrew 
writerB  of  as  childish  views  of  heaven 
and  earth  ae  o&er  people,  of  as  un- 
worthy and  degradin|f  Biq>erstitiona,  or 
of  beliefs  as  lantastical  as  those  to 
whom  no  revelation  such  as  theirs 
came.  But  no  candid  reader  of  the 
Bible  would  look  for  anything  else. 
There  is  evident  among  the  Jews  a 
spiritual  development,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  special  immunity  from  error 
in  thouffht  on  ordinaiy  experiences. 
In  the  life  eternal  they  were  taught  of 
God,  as  we  must  all  bCi  if  we  are 
taught  at  all ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
sensible  world  around  them  they  were 
taught  as  men  from  the  beginning 
have  been,  and,  to  all  appearances,  to 
the  end  will  be  taugh^  viz.,  through 
gradual  aocnmulations  of  experiences, 
and  by  careful  and  methodical  com- 
parisonB.  Knowledge  in  itself,  that  is 
not  the  result  of  inquiry  and  thought, 
is  not  so  'great  a  cain.  A  greater  gain 
^lan  any  special  knowledge  is  the  cul- 
tivation and  perfection  of  our  powers 
of  knowing.  If,  therefore,  the  He- 
brews were  exempted  from  pursuing 
Che  common  road  to  wisdom,  as  some 
mear  to  think,  we  cannot  envy 
them,  since  they  must  have  missed 
the  chief  end  of  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom,  the  cultivation  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  mental  and  moral  nature. 
It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  any 
ftmction  that  its  ideal  excellence  can. 
be  lealized,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  Jews  were  deprived  of 
the  only  means  by  which  their  powers 
of  observation  and  thought  could  be 
improved.  A  spiritual  advantage  that 
implies  an  irreparable  intellect^  loss 
of  this  kind  would  be,  as  we  are  con- 
stituted, a  questionable  gain. 

*'  This  appears  to  be  the  place  for 
remarking  that,  when  it  is  objected,  as 
it  often  1ms  been,  against  the  Jewish 
i»U^n  and  revelation,  that  the  Jews 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Oanaanites, 
and  in  their  exultation  over  deeds  of 
cniel^,  as,  for  example,  in  one  of  their 
easiiestand  most  vigorous  and  appa- 
rently most  genuine  songs,  exhibit  a 
eonditMm  of  morality  that  is  unworthy 


a  people  who  had  the  knowledge  of 
God  which  th^  are  reported  to  have 
had,  it  is  an  objection  that  tells  un- 
mistakably against  the  view  of  Divine 
guidance  in  every  act  of  life  and  thought 
mat  has  just  been  noticed.  An  answer 
to  an  objection  like  this  is  precluded 
to  those  who  contend  for  gmdance  in 
every  point  It  is  not  open  to  them,  at 
it  would  otherwise  be,  to  say,  who  oares 
to  defend  the  moral  development  of 
the  Jews  any  more  than  their  intel- 
lectual development  ?  We  do  not  seek 
to  defend  such  developments  elsewhere. 
The  proper  course  here,  as  elsewhere, 
is  explanation,  not  defence.  Espe* 
cially  is  it  dangerous  to  defend  this 
Isature  of  Jewish  history,  as  Mr.  Man- 
sel  has  done,  by  the  extravagant  aup* 
position  of  a  moral  miracle-— by  what, 
to  us,  is  worse  than  the  act  that  is 
sought  to  be  defended — the  idea  that 
murder  may  be  a  temporary  suspension 
of  morals  and  consistent  with  eternal 
morality.  I  shall  have  to  notice  else- 
where this  notion  of  eternal  morality; 
but  I  may  say  here  that  explanations 
intended  to  smooth  such  acts  down  as 
the  result  of  special  precepts  cannot 
escape  the  prime  difficulty,  that  they 
are  expressions  of  a  moral  nature, 
which  we  are  bound  to  interpret  by 
these  manifestations  of  itself." 

One  cannot  but  be  amused  at 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  the 
author  lays  down  the  law,  declaring 
(bat  not  proving)  that  objections 
will  not  "bear  looking  at,  enm- 
mariiy  brushing  aside  the  prevalent 
belief  as  ^'a  false  theology,"  and 
aatocratically  condemningtnecourse 
adopted  by  other  writers  with  the 
curt  observation,  that  •*  The  proper 
course  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  ex- 

glanation,  not  defence,"  without, 
owever,  furnishing  the  required 
explanation.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
him  to  deny  the  vital  union  of  spiri- 
tual truth  with  what  he  obaourely 
describes  as  "  merely  the  historical 
facts  of  the  growth  of  intellis^ence ;" 
but  he  is  scarcely  reasonable  if  he 
expects  his  solitary  denial  to  out- 
weigh the  judgment  of  writera  on 
both  sides,  without  at  least  some 
explanation  and  argument.  TomAke 
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his  denial  good,  he  should  bare 
shown  in  one  or  two  instances  how 
the  spiritual  truth  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  materials  in 
which  it  is  embedded,  and  with 
which  it  is  incorporated,  a  task  to 
which  many  have  acknowledged 
themselres  unequal. 

It  is  a  strange  idea  to  suppose 
that  any  haye  undertaken  to  sup- 
port the  statements  of  Scripture 
that  clash  with  modem  ideas,  sim- 
ply out  of  "  ill-directed  generosity." 
Can  Mr.  Home  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  any  Christian  advo- 
cate ever  intentionally  gave  the  op- 
posing party  an  undue  advantage 
in  argument  ?  He  tells  us  that  the 
account  in  Genesis  of  the  Creation 
is  a  hymn  probably  based  upon 
"  some  older  and  cruder  and  more 
mythical  forms,"  and,  in  point  of 
scientific  truth,  it  is  not  superior  to 
other  cosmogonies.  What  alone 
raises  it  above  them  is  "  a  spiritual 
and  Divine  element  ;*'  but  he  gives 
no  more  specific  account  of  this 
element,  nor  does  he  explain  how 
it  may  be  detected  and  elicited  firom 
the  crude  mythology  in  which  it  is 
embodied. 

From  the  remark  as  to  the  Jews, 
that  '*  In  the  life  eternal  thev  were 
taught  of  Ood,  as  we  must  all  be," 
it  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Home's 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  more 
special  about  the  revelation  made 
to  them  than  is  experienced  every 
dnj  by  ordinary  Christians.  This 
in  itself  is  enough  to  startle  some 
good  people,  and  it  is  rendered  still 
more  startling  by  the  further  ob- 
servation, that  the  spiritual  know- 
ledge thus  communicated  to  them 
was  no  great  gain  compared  with 
theadvantage  of  ordinary  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  exercise  of  inquiry 
and  thought. 

Mr.  Home,  like  many  before  him, 
says  there  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  science,  but 
only  between  *•  men's  views  of  the 
Bible  and  science."    The  question 


then  comes  as  to  whose  views  of  the 
Bible  are  correct.  Amid  so  many 
confiicting  notions,  which  is  one  to 
choose  P    If  positive  assertion  be  a 

J  proof  of  tmth,  Mr.    Home  may 
airlv  chum  undoubting  allegianoe. 
Unfortunately,  he  himself  confdBsei 
truth  has  not  yet  been  reached  lay- 
where,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  nj, 
"I    am    persuaded     Christianity 
has  yet  toj  be  expounded."    These 
are  astounding    statements,  espe- 
cially taken  in  connection  with  the 
confident  tone  of  easy  assumption 
in  which  Mr.  Home  writes.    If, 
after  all  the  years  of  eamest  inves- 
tigation and  patient  thought  be- 
stowed  upon   Christianity  as  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  the  so-called 
revelation    is    still    an   unsolved 
enigma,  what  hope  is  there  of  our 
ever  understanding  it  aright  i    Mr. 
Home  supplies    no  due  for  oar 
guidance,    beyond    such    oracular 
sayings  as,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  spiritual,   and  must  be 
spiritually  discerned  by  **  a  Divine 
consciousness,  a  spiritual  suscepti- 
bility," and  that,  "  If  we  live  inHinu 
then,  through  the   spirit  that  pro- 
ceeds irom  Him  and  Gk)d,  we  may 
be  shown  the  deep  things  of  God.'' 
Mr.   Home  shows  an  extensife 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  and 
religious  writers,  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  their  views.    His 
kindly  spirit  towards  all,  howeviff 
mistaken  he  may   deem  them,  is 
much  to  be  admured. 

He  rather  pities  than  blames  those 
who,  not  having  any  experience  of 
that  *•  Divine  consciousness  "  which 
enables  some  ^*  to  see  the  spiritual 
world  as  really  and  truly  as  we  now 
see  the  earthly,"  cannot  go  with 
him  in  his  confident  persuasion  of 
having  reached  the  right  view  ci 
Scripture  and  other  forms  of  troth* 

"  In  esthetics,  Schiller  says,  we  need 
'  a  heart  which  feek,  and  pots  in  focoe, 
the  whole  power  of  the  beantifol ; '  and 
in  spiritoal  truths  also  we  must  have  a 
capaoity^a   Divine  oonscMHUDsas  or 
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spiritual  susceptifaOity,  since  it  is  so 
oeoessaiy  at  eyery  step  to  appeal  to 
experience  and  feeling  rather  than  to 
genend  principles.  The  task  maybe 
simple  and  effective,  or  severe  and 
useless,  as  we  have,  or  have  not  such 
internal  fieusnlly  to  respond  to  this 
appeal  This  has  ever  been  the  su- 
preme difficulty  in  all  religious  ques- 
tions which  were  deeper  than  oare 
dogma,  and  touched  vital  spiritual 
existences.  We  may  get  a  response 
when  the  life  is  there,  but  we  cannot 
inspire  the  life,  if  it  is  so  feeble  and 
inq[>erative  as  to  be  practically  un- 
conscious. And  this  spiritual  uncon- 
Bcioosneas  arises  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  come  to  Him  that  we 
might  have  life,  or  having  it,  have  it 
more  abundantly. 

**  We  do  not  seek  by  these  remarks 
to  judge  others  and  their  spiritual  and 
intellectual  position ;  we  state  merely 
the  general  condition  of  internal 
spiriteal  development.  The  causes  why 
mese  conditions  are  inoperative,  we 
dare  not  seek  to  determine.  The 
known  complexities  of  physical  and 
mental  life  within  the  domain  of 
observed  phenomena,  would  hinder  any 
one  from  rudely  and  ignorantly  dog- 
matizing upon  mental  and  mom  con- 
ditions ;  but  when  we  add  to  these 
&e  action  of  the  spiritual  life  with 
which  the  moral  and  intellectual  state 
are  closely  allied,  he  would  bo  a  rash 
man,  not  to  say  uncharitable,  who 
would  trespass  the  bounds  of  general 
observation  and  enter  the  domain  of 
personal  experience.  Harshjudgments 
are  much  easier,  less  true,  and  when 
tame,  if  they  ever  chance  to  be  so,  less 
edifying  than  dispassionate  and  affec- 
tionate statements  of  truth.  Truth, 
whether  in  spiritual  matters  or  phy- 
sical, is  never  personal;  when  ptire  and 
purely  held,  it  has  ever  the  note  of 
oniversality.  It  is  the  admixture  of 
mot  that  makes  it  limiting,  and  par- 
ticular and  personal ;  and  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
hold  our  grain  of  truth,  and  the  reason  . 
why  onr  statement  of  it  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly individual  and  bitter,  llie 
more  nearly  we  approach  Him  who 
was 'the  truth,'  the  more  will  we  be 
filled  with  that  charity  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness,  and  which  beareth 
aU  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things.    I  scarcely  expect  that  we 


shall  then  have  a  division  in  our 
science  of  theology,  or  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual,  assigned  to  polemics. ' 

If  Mr.  Home's  book  have  the 
effect  of  promoting  the  spread  of  a 
similar  feeling  among  other  writers 
on  these  thorny  themes,  it  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain.  Whether 
it  will  produce  any  great  practical 
effect  beyond  this,  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say.  Those  who,  like 
the  author,  are  fully  persuaded  in. 
their  own  minds,  are  not  likely  to 
be  troubled  with  any  difficulties 
which  they  cannot  solve  for  them- 
selves, to  their  own  satisfaction  at 
least.  Others,  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  *^  spiritual  experiences" 
which  he  declares  to  be  indispensa- 
ble to  a  right  Understanding  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  will  be  unable 
even  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
his  meaning  in  many  cases,  much 
less  accept  his  nnproved  assertions. 
His  views  are  wide  but  vague, 
lofty  but  cloudy,  not  remarkable  for 
originality,  though  fearless  and  in- 
dependent. The  following  obser- 
vations, with  which  be  concludes  his 
work,  contain  suggestive  far-reach- 
ing thoughts,  not  so  distinctly  ex- 
pressed as  might  be  wished,  and 
intermingled  with  platitudes  that 
might  weQ  have  been  spared : — 

"  On  some  side  or  other  it  will  yet  be 
found,  that  all  truth  is  related  and  de- 
pendent, as  all  things,  in  reality,  are 
dependent,  on  some  common  source 
and  centre.  These  relations  we  are  at 
present  far  from  knowing  in  any  ful- 
ness, but  in  scientific  inquiries,  for 
example,  the  more  we  do  know  of  them, 
the  greater  is  the  advance  in  discovery 
at  large.  The  physical  sciences  have 
individually  progressed  sometimes  by 
the  suggestions  of  sciences  from  with- 
out ;  and  this  advance  has  in  turn 
acted  upon  another  division.  It  would 
be  premature  to  predict  what  may 
happen,  when  wider  views  of  merely 
physical  subjects  are  attained,  and  the 
entire  dependency  of  all  on  each  is 
gradually  realized ;  but  every  one  must 
foresee,  that  a  greater  love  of  truth 
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shall  be  one  result—love,  not  of  truth 
as  represented  by  some  special  aspect 
of  it  in  one  of  its  divisions,  but  of  that 
conception  of  truth,  which  regards  it  as 
an  expression, '  co-ordinating  all  things 
into  one  unity.' 

**  Although  we  have  seen  Scripture, 
on  its  human  side,  to  be  related  to  the 
sciences,  it  may  be  asked,  Is  it,  in  the 
special  character  of  its  contents,  con- 
nected with  other  forms  of  truth  ?  In 
this  question  there  is  much  that  is  at- 
tractive. While  many  men  have  busied 
themselves  with  contrasts  between  the 
true  and  the  ialse,  between  revelation 
as  opposed  to  science  and  the  like, 
this  suggests  a  much  more  pleasant 
task,  viz.,  that  of  comparing  truth  with 
truth— of  recognizing  everywhere  a 
form  of  troth.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see, 
that  truth  must  apply  to  much  morb 
than  some  would  limit  it  to.  One  has 
only  to  consider  the  essence  of  truth  to 
see  why  this  must  be  the  case.  Truth 
is  harmony  between,  what  may  be 
called,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  in  T^iat- 
ever  sphere.  This  harmony  we  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  have  absolutely  reached 
anywhere.  Truth,  to  our  search,  is 
progressivelj  discovered.  It  dawns  imon 
ua  as  we  are  capable  of  apprehending 
it  in  detail,  and  of  building  up  what 
we  designate  the  different  truus,  into 
one  whole.  We  can,  however,  produce 
nothing  in  idea  in  all  respects  corres- 
ponding to  the  real,  because  we  oannot 
unite  ail  we  know  in  the  great  sum  of 
knowledge.  We  need  a  bond  of  union. 
For,  onSr  in  one  whole,  as  I  have 
said,  will  the  ^related  parts  be  per- 
fectly understood.  This,  or  something 
like  this,  unity  of  ideas  is  ideal  truth ; 
not  limbs  only,  but  one  perfect  organ- 
ism, part  fitted  to  part  and  seen  and 
known  by  some  intelligences.  All  the 
forms  of  truth  may  be  considered  as 
these  parts:  forms,  which  many  men 
are  working  at  sinmy,  unconscious  of 
their  relations,  eM  whose  resultant 
labours  other  men  take  up,  in  order  to 
discover  the  unity  which  they  feel  to 
exist  between  the  various  parts — to  find, 
if  possible,  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  or- 

r'lsm  of  truth,  or,  if  we  may  say  so, 
elixir  that  may  transmute  the  inor- 
ganic mass  to  the  organic  form. 

"  Any  truth  known,  and  heartily 
accepted  and  acted  on,  is  contributive 
to  me  investigation  of  every  other 
truth.    Any  truth  rejected  is  a  turning 


away  from  so  much  light,  which  will 
darken,  more  or  less,  the  pietth  that  we 
have  marked  out  for  ourselves,  whose 
gloom  is  already  so  profound,  that,  only 
in  the  slowest  manner,  and  by  gropLng 
for  every  step,  can  we  proceed  at  alL 
There  are  so  many  unknown  quantities 
to  find,  as  those  who  try  most  know 
best,  that  we  ou^  not  wilMy  to 
neglect  the  translation  of  tiie  unknown 
into  the  known,  by  any  worker  at  the 
problems  of  life  and  thought,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  actual  equations 
successively  worked  out,  but  for  the 
material  help  thus  imparted  towards 
replacing  by  degrees  the  unknown  by 
the  known  everywhere. 

"  Science,  bo&L  in  its  methods  and 
results,  has  been  oi  incalculable  ad- 
vantage in  the  right  compreliension  of 
what  are  actually  the  contents  of 
Scripture.  It  has  purified  men's  minds 
from  many  low  and  unworthy  con- 
ceptionsj  and  purified  Scripture  from 
the  admixtures  which  men  luivethrowm 
into  it,  in  the  belief  that  these  were 
genuine  revelations  of  Divine  and 
spiritual  truth.  Nor  have  we  seen  its 
ultimate  effects. 

"  Spiritual  truth,  if  faithfiiUy  and 
intelligently  received,  would  be  pio- 
ductive  of  the  healthiest  inflwoe* 
upon  all  branches  of  scientific  inq^. 
It  would  help  us,  for  one  thing,  to  Biap 
out  more  clearly  than  has  yet  beoi 
done,  the  divisions  in  the  field  of  pos- 
sible investigation,  and  thus  clear  away 
much  that  is  inelevaiit  and  unat- 
tainable, thereby  eniJiling  us  to  prose- 
cute what  is  intelligible  with  mi^e 
rigour,  and  in  a  temper  of  mind  note 
becoming  learners  of  the  trvdkh,  and 
aspirants  to  citizenship  in  its  kingilffl'* 
For  ihe  kingdom  of  nature,  like  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  «they  being  really 
one  and  under  one  Loid,demfuids  aft 
the  condition  of  entranee,  tfai^  wbidi 
is  the  basis  of  all  genuine  qsiritnal  life 
and  intellectual  gr<mth  as  wm,  namely^ 
the  heart  of  a  little  child.  And  unu 
we  write  over  the  g^way  to  tt» 
natural,  what  was  kmg  ago  wzittea 
over  the  gateway  of  the  heavenly* 
'Except  ye  be  converted,  and  beo<naa 
as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  in, 
we  can  but  wander  <m  the  borders  of 
the  land,  strangers  and  aliens,  how- 
ever much  we  may  believe  awaetnB 
accredited  citizens.  So  wuh  truth  is 
in  the  remark  that '  the  child    .    •    • 
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Btaxub  nearer  to  ^e  light  by  which 
natore  is  to  be  read,  than  the  dissector 
or  antiqnazy.' 

"  In  our  present  pnrsnit  of  truth, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  light  from  any  quarter 
ought  to  be  welcomedi  both  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
otiier  spheres." 

Few  will  dispute  that  light  ought 
to  be  welcomed.  Whet«  men  difibr 
is,  as  to  what  is  realty  light  and 
truth,  not  darkness  and  error.  Mr. 
Home  affords  little  or  no  aid  in 
determininfi;  this  essential  pdnt. 
He  is  too  &nd  of  dressing. up  com- 
monplace thoughts  and  useless 
traisms  in  high-flown  philosophical 
phiaseology.  Evolution  seems  to 
naye  special  charms  for  him,  and  is 
trottea  out  at  every  turn  till  the 
reader  gets  quite  tired  of  it. 


Waifs  of  Conversation.  By.  W. 
H.  £L  James  Magill,  Belfast, 
1876. — ^We  have  here  a  republica- 
tion of  articles,  which  have  appeared 
in  ihe  Belfast  2fewS'Letter,  and 
met  with  considerable  approbation. 
Ab  a  whole,  the  collection  possesses 
jiiBt  claims  to  preservation  in  a 
permanent  form.  Of  course,  as 
the  editor  himself  intimates,  the 
materiak  are  varied  both  in  subject 
2md  degree  of  merit,  some  being  de- 
ddedly  ffood,  others  not  quite  up  to 
that  high  standard,  but  all  approach- 
ing it  nearlyenough  to  be  pleasant 
riding.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  supply  our  readers  with  the 
means  of  judging  for  themselves. 
The  following  case  of  contempt  of 
court  must  have  afforded  no  small 
amusement  to  all  who  witnessed 
it:- 

"  The  late  Judge  Perrin  was  trving 
a  case  on  the  Southern  Circuit,  where 
Irish  was  the  language  in  common  use 
Among  the  peasantry.  A  woman  was 
in  the  witness-box,  to  whom  a  neigh- 
bour man  made  an  observation  in  an 


undertone  in  the  native  tongue.  The 
sound  reached  the  judge,  but  not  the 
sense,  though  he  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Irish  language.  He 
demanded  to  know  what  tl^t  man  wbb 
saying.  *  Well,  my  lord,  it  was  no- 
thing at  all  at  all.'  *What  was  it? 
WhsSi;  did  he  say?'  said  the  judge. 
'  Ah,  your  lordship,  it  was  just  a  re- 
mark. 'I  insist  on  your  telling  it,^ 
said  his  lordship.  '  My  lord,  it  was 
allbla-flum.'*Bla-flum!  What's  that?' 
His  registrar  explained  tiiatbla-flum 
meant  all  nonsense.  'What  did  he 
say  ?'  *  My  lord,  it  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  I'd  rather  not  say  it'  *  Pos- 
sibly,'said  the  judge;  'but  you  must; 
if  you  don't,  I'll  commit  you.'  *  Well, 
my  lord,  I'd  rather  not ;  but  if  I  must, 
I  must.  My  lord,  he  just  said  tiiat 
your  lordship  wcu  an  ugly  otUd 
woman!*** 

Our  next  specimen  is  amusing, 
at  least,  whether  it  be  "  historical,'* 
or  not,  as  Dr.  Colenso  would 
say; — 

**  Mr.  Peter  Aicken,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Ballymena,  and  a  most  boo- 
table gentleman,  had  one  evening  a 
dinner-party  at  which  some  bromer 
magistrates  were  present.  In  conversa- 
tion, naturally  enough,  some  knottv 
law  point  tamed  iq>,  and  after  much 
discussion  it  was  i^eed  to  settle  it  by 
reference  to  a  well-known  law  autho- 
rity, '  M'Anally's  Justice  of  the  Peace,' 
to  be  found  in  every  magistrate's 
libraiy.  The  bell  was  rung,  and  Andv, 
the  butler,  was  told  to  bring  in  M'Anally 
to  settle  a  point  Andy,  knowiog  no 
M'AniJly  but  one,  the  butcher  who 
supplied  his  master's  table,  went  off 
and  told  him  that  he  must  come  im- 
mediately, his  master  wanted  him. 
M'Anally  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
walking  that  night,  but  And^  would 
admit  of  no  excuse,  and  carrying  him 
to  the  dining-room,  he  dropp^  bun  on 
the  floor,  saying,  as  weU  as  his  breath- 
less state  would  permit,  *  Here,  sir,  is 
M*  Anally,  but  I  doubt  if  he's  in  a  con- 
dition to  settle  the  point' " 

The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
follows : — 

*'  A  countryman  asked  a  gentleman 
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in  Newry  for  the  loan  of  a  book  to 
read.  From  a  Bimilarity  in  the  binding 
a  mistake  was  made,  and  in  error  he 
ffot  a  dictionary.  When  he  returned 
it  some  time  after,  and  was  asked  how 
he  liked  it, '  Well,'  said  he,  *  it*s  a  good 
book— I  hay'na  read  better — but  the 
thread  of  the  discoorse  is  very  much 
broken.' " 

What  the  countryman  is  here  said 
to  have  been  led  to  do  by  mistake, 
was  deliberately  and  intentionally 
done  by  a  solicitor  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  used  to  boast  with  no 
small  satisfaction  that  he  had  read 
Johnson's  dictionary  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  in  the  quarto  edition, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  very 
good  reading  too.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  -quotations  are  weighty  and 
instructive,  but  we  quite  sympa- 
thize with  the  countryman  in 
missing  **  the  thread  of  .  the  dis- 
coorse," and  we  question  whether 
any  one  could  keep  long  at  a  time 
reading  such  unconnected  sen- 
tences without  getting  confused  in 
his  mind.  Our  readers  will  not 
object  to  one  more  extract : — 

^*  Country  hospitality  sometimes  finds 


curious  expression.  We  have  heard 
of  a  minister  invited  for  an  evening  in 
some  such  terms  as  these  *  Twa  dikkes 
for  your  tae,  Mr.  Leakey ;  nae  fiUari' 
ties  here' — the  dukeis  we  know  were 
ducks,  but  we  confess  to  being  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  is  the  synonyme  of 
fillarities.  The  party  assembled,  and 
the  good  woman  of  the  house  sent 
round  the  teapot  and  sugar  basin, 
and  with  the  cream  ewer  in  her  hand 
admonished  the  company, '  Noo,  freens 
and  neebours,  just  grocery  yeisells,  and 
then  rU mUh  ye  dU  round*  " 


This  reminds  us  of  the  story  told 
of  a  Scotchman  who,  when  ques- 
tioned by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  game  laws,  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  gun  was  used  on  a 
particular  occasion,  said  it  was  an 
ordinary  fowling-piece,  "  Such  as  is 
used  to  shoot  ^kee  and  fooU  trf," 
meaning  wild  ducks  and  fowls. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have 
picked  out  the  best  pieces  in  this 
entertaining  volume.  Our  object 
has  been  simply  to  direct  the  attra- 
tion  of  our  readers  to  it,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  mav  find  it  a 
means  of  passing  their  idle  moments 
agreeably. 
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IRISH  AECH-ffiOLOGT. 


Ibish  Abch^oloot  18  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.    It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  first  appearance 
of  any  rational-oainded  attempt  to 
elucidate    the    antiquities    of   the 
country.   Something  h^s  been  done 
for  the  architecture  and  other  an- 
cient structures.   Por  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  country  hardly 
anything  has  been  effected.    The 
latter  in  particular  is  a  hopeless 
puzzle.     No  one  can  clearly  dis- 
tingiuah  the  mythological  from  the 
genuine  in  Irish  history ;  can  point 
out  where  the  distant  mountain- 
wnges  end  and  mere  cloudland  com- 
roencea.    The  whole  of  the  ancient 
^story   is    chaotic    and    obscure. 
Who   was    the    lady   CsBsar,    who 
Partholanus,  who  Nemeth  and  his 
Bona?      What    meaning  has    the 
story  of  the  "Fir-bolgs"  and  their 
treble  division,  and  who  were  their 
Btrange  conquerors,  themselves  sub- 
dued by  a  people  represented  as 
less  noble,  though  it  was  the  de- 
scendante  of  the  latter  that  told  the 
aale,  exalting  another  race  above 


their  own  forefather! 
any  historical  truth  i 
passages,  or  do  they  re 
under  a  veil  of  fable,  a 
truth  ?  Some  say  the 
in  them  at  all ;  some  tl 
this  thing,  others  thi 
that. 

Coming  down  later, 
obscurity  remain,  and 
can  clearly  point  us 
are  to  believe  and 
When  did  the  King  oi 
his  authority  over  the 
What  powers  were  pos 
House  of  Ir  in  the  no 
Branch — and  what  is 
of  that  ^  war,  filled  vi 
which  they  waged  agai 
of  Gonnacht ;  and  ho 
Connacht  plays  a  mc 
part  in  the  history  oft 
does  Meath,  with  its  A 
Meave  fabulous  or  rea 
a  war-goddess  ?  Who 
and  who  were  the  god 
ancient  Irish  ?  Hae 
brance  of  the  Pagan 
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out  of  Iri3h  literature;  or  did  it 
remain  transfigvired  and  disguised 
in  all  that  mass  of  bardic  tales  and 
poems  and  topographies  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  dealing  with  the 
Milesian  Pagans  and  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Milesians  ?  All  is  vague, 
ohaotic,  and  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

Sometimes  a  contemptuous  writer 
dashes  his  pen  through  all  the  bardic 
accumulations  as  nonsensical  rub- 
bish ;  more  often  we  find  them  de- 
tailed with  laborious  and  disagree- 
able minuteness.  Even  the  Danish 
period  is  vague  and  obscure.  Ou 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  bardic 
account,  representing  them  as 
swarming  over  the  whole  island,  and 
Turkesius,  the  Danish  kiog,  exact- 
ing tribute  from  all  the  tribes  of 
Erin.  On  the  ofcher  we  have  the 
strange  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Joyce,  that  there  are  not  in  Irish 
nomenclature  half-a-dozen  names  of 
Danish  origin,  and  half  of  these 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  learned  from  the  Danes 
by  them,  such  as  Ulster  and  the^ 
correlatives. 

To  show  the  exceedingly  shallow 
and  un philosophical  mode  in  which 
Irish  history  has  been  written  I 
would  call  attention  to  what  is 
apparently  a  huge  popular  fallacy 
perpetually  repeated,  although  the 
historical  facts  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded,  should  suffice 
to  displace  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
least  thoughtful  student.  The  battle 
of  Clontarf  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  great  battle  in  which  the  Irish  and 
the  Danes  were  opposed,  in  which 
the  latter  were  crushed,  and  their 
power  in  Ireland  utterly  destroyed. 
As  a  fact,  the  Danes  in  the  time  of 
Brian  Bor6na  were  not  a  great  in- 
vasive power,  but  a  colonizing  peo- 
ple, with  strong  colonies  planted 
here  and  there,  and,  of  course,  form- 
ing a  strong  factor  in  the  petty  wars 
of  the  time.  The  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf was  fought  against  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  not  against  a  great  invad- 


ing army  which.  Brian  had  driven 
back  from  the  country  until  they 
stood  at  bay,  and  made  their  last 
fight  at  Clontarf.  The  Danes  had 
been,  at  an  earlier  period,  an  ioTad- 
ing  power,  descending  on  the  coasts 
at  many  points,  pouring  inland, 
breaking  up  the  old  organizations 
and  septal  systems,  themsel?esander 
different  commanders  and  in  diffe- 
rent divisions,  fighting  with  one 
another  as  readily  as  with  the  natife 
Irish.  In  the  time  of  Brian  the 
Danes  had  melted  away  into  the 
body  of  the  Irish,  or  been  driven 
away.  But  they  had  succeeded  in 
planting  a  few  prosperous  towns 
which  kept  up  the  Danish  charac- 
ter. Brian,  who  had  usurped  the 
title  of  Ard-Ei,  desired  to  bring 
Dublin  under  subjection  and  tribute 
to  himself.  Dublin  however,  re- 
fused, and,  backed  by  some  Leinster 
chieftains  and  promises  of  defection 
from  Malachy,  King  of  Meath,  an 
ally  of  Brian,  resolved  to  revolt. 

These  were  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  battle  of  Clontarf;  it  will  be 
easily  seen  how  very  different  they 
are  from  those  that  are  put  forward 
in  Irish  histories,  and  which  He 
*  deep  in  the  popular  imagination. 

Then  it  is  also  believed  and  as- 
sorted  without  hesitation,  that  Brian, 
though.Blain  in  the  battle,  conquered 
the  Danes  utterly,  and  broke  for 
ever  their  dominion  over  Ireland. 
Putting  aside  the  fact  that  the 
Danish  dominion  in  Ireland,  if  it 
could  ever  have  been  called  by  that 
name,  had  passed  away  of  itself  as 
it  passed  away  in  England ;  let  os 
consider  the  historical  basis  of  this 
notion  that  Brian  was  victorious  in 
the  battle.  As  Brian  and  the  Dal- 
Cas  marched  northwards,  'he  de- 
spatched one  of  his  sons  against  the 
territories  of  the  revolted  chieftains 
in  Leinster,  hoping,  perhaps,  that 
he  would  be  able  to  detach  from  the 
people  of  Dublin  their  Leinster 
allies  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  homes.    With  the  remainder 
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€f  his  troops  he  marched  to  Dublin 
and  fonght,  and  did  not  win  the 
battle  of  Clontarf. 

Before  Brian  assumed  the  Ard- 
Eiship,  the  Province  of  Meath  had 
been  that  which  was  regarded  as  the 
royal  province.     The  descendants 
of  Neill  of  the  Hostages  had  divided 
into  two  powerful  septs.     One  of 
these  occupied  Ulster,  the  other,  the 
southern  Hy-NeiU,  occupied  all  the 
centre  of  Ireland.    These  two  tribes 
divided    the    Ard-Riship    between 
tbem,  and  exacted  the  king's  tributes 
irom  the  remainder  of  Ireland.     Of 
late,    however,   the  southern  Hy- 
Neill  were  growing  less  powerful. 
In  their  struggles  with  their  north- 
em  kinsmen  they  were  obliged  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  the  southern 
tribes,  which  were  now  fast  consoli- 
dating under  the  warlike  and  ener- 
getic Dal-Cas,  who  occupied  Clare 
and  Limerick  as  their  patrimony, 
and  extended  their  authority  over 
Tipperary,  Kerry,  and  Cork.    With 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  south- 
ern Hy-Neill,  and  the  growing  con- 
solidation of  the  south-west  under 
the  leadership  of  the  descendants  of 
Cas,  the  ambition  of  the  latter  in- 
creased.    Having  made  kings  of  the 
sonthem  Hy-Neill  they  resolved  to 
make  kings  of  themselves.     Mala- 
chy,  the  Prince  of  Meath,  having 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Ard- 
Bi  by  the  sword  of  Brian,  wtfs  forced 
or  persuaded  to  surrender  the  title 
to  Brian,  who  vindicated  it  by  force 
of  arms  over  the  whole  country,  and 
marching  into  Ulster  destroyed  and 
burned  to  the  ground  the  palace 
and  city  of  the  northern  Hy-Neill. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  for  centu- 
ries, the  southern  Irish  put  forward 
their  claim  to  the  Ard-itisbip,  and 
in  Brian  and  the  Dal-Cas  they  had 
leaders  who    were    equal    to    the 
hazardous  attempt.     It  was  under 
these    circumstances    that    Brian 
marched  from  Kincordgh  to  subdue 
a  coalition  entered  into  against  him 
by  the  tribes  of  Leinster  and  the 


Danes  of  Dublin,  the  latter  assisted 
by  their  kinsmen  from  Man,  the 
Orkneys,  and  other  places  where 
the  Danes  had  set 

It  seems  that  IM 
of  Meath,  and  ex-j! 
was  brought  to  C 
as  an  ally,  did  not 
held  his  troops  i 
issue  of  the  fight 
which  we  would  i 
is  that  the  aged  '. 
slain,  a  thing  whic 
credible,  on  the  su 
troops  were  victoi 
goes  that  a  flying 
enter  his  tent,  an 
How  a  flying  Di 
through  a  king's  b 
the  king  at  such 
tent,  is  hard  to  i 
death  in  the  same 
Brian's  sons  is  not 
suggestive,  as  th 
would  naturally  b 
the  battle.  Still 
enough  that  the  sc 
should  have  suflei 
upon  whom  they 
the  restoration  to 
military  and  politi 
to  be  found  in 
danger.  On  the 
the  Southerns  w€ 
easy  to  understa 
Brian  and  of  the  ; 

Immediately  afi 
find  the  remainii 
marching  southws 
march  be  deeme< 
triumphant  returi 
joined  by  Moroug 
who  had  been  dev 
they  marched  bac; 
Now,  had  they  i 
and  their  allies  a 
having  died,  the 
naturally  have  I 
one  of  his  sons  Ai 
crushed  the  Du 
have  hastened  t< 
authority  over  t 
The  Southerns, 
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^ard  no  candidate  for  the  cbief- 
kingship,  but  went  sullenly  back 
again  to  the  Shannon. 

But  more  than  this,  the  people  of 
Oasorj  rose  against  them  on  their 
return,  who  were  submissive  to  them 
erewhile  when  they  were  marching 
to  Dublin.  Had  the  Dal-Cas 
triumphed  at  Glontarf,  re-estab- 
lished their  sway  over  all  the  east 
of  Ireland,  and  filled  the  country 
with  the  fame  of  their  great  suc- 
cess, it  is  incredible  that  a  small 
unsupported  nation  like  the  Osso- 
rians  would  have  attacked  the 
triumphant  army.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  their 
conduct,  if  we  believe  that  the 
Dal-Cas  and  the  great  southern  con- 
federacy, of  which  Brian  and  his 
sons  were  the  head,  had  been  de- 
feated at  Clontarf,  and  that  the 
broken  and  dispirited  remnant  les- 
sened by  death  and  desertion,  cowed 
by  misfortune,  embarrassed  with 
the  -wounded,  were  making  their 
way  home  as  fast  as  they  could. 

There  is  also  another  suggestive 
circumstance.  The  Dal-Cas,  ere 
they  struck  for  the  throne — to  use 
our  own  idiom — had  first  to  conquer 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  bind 
it  in  a  great  confederacy  under  their 
headship.  The  Owen-Acta,  a  tribe 
of  equal  dignity  with  themselves, 
contended  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Munster  with  them,  and  the  Dal- 
Cas  had  to  fight  many  battles  ere 
they  beat  down  opposition  and  re- 
duced the  descendants  of  Owen  to 
subjection  to  the  descendants  of  Cas. 
But  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Clontarf,  the  Owen-Acta  resumed 
their  pretensions,  and  on  the  march 
homewards  the  latter  revolted  from 
the  sons  of  Brian,  and  with  their 
own  troops  separated  from  the  main 
body,  and  made  their  way  to  Cashel 
by  themselves,  intent  on  raising  a 
widespread  revolt  against  the  Dal- 
Cas. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that 
Brian  had  conquered  at  Clontarf, 


it  is  impossible  to  understand  this 
revolt.  The  Owen-Acta  had  been 
conquered,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Munster  passed  to  the  Dal-Cas. 
Not  only  by  their  force  and  skill 
bad  the  Dal-Cas  subdued  Munster, 
but  they  had  put  forward  a  candi- 
date for  the  kingship  of  all  Irehind, 
and  their  chieftain  had  received  the 
tributes  and  homage  due  to  Aid- 
Bi  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  ishtnd 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
Hy-Neill,  and  these  he  had  invaded 
and  chastised.  In  the  elevation  of 
their  leading  tribe — the  Dal-Cas — 
all  the  tribes  of  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  must  have  felt  themseHves 
exalted,  honour  and  emoluments 
so  unwonted  poured  in  upon  them. 
At  Kincoragh,  in  the  halls  of  their 
chief,  they  saw  the  chieftains  of 
tribes,  who  had  hitherto  held  them 
in  subjection,  bringing  tributes  to 
the  south,  in  which  tnany  of  them 
participated  directly,  and  all  indi- 
rectly. It  is,  therefore,  utterly  im- 
possible that  those  tribes,  who, 
when  the  Dal-Cas  owned  but  their 
own  patrimonial  territories,  had  been 
forced  to  submit  to  them,  who  when 
the  Dal-Cas  ruled  only  Munster 
remained  subject,  who,  when  Brian 
was  only  the  insecure  and  doubt- 
ful monarch  of  the  island,  remained 
faithful,  should  have  risen  in  revolt 
immediately  after  a  great  victory 
by  which  the  Dal-Cas  had  crushed 
utterly  the  strong  coalition  formed 
against  them  in  the  west  of  the 
island,  and  which  we  would  natu- 
rally expect  would  have  the  result 
of  attaching  the  Ard-Eiship  per- 
manently to  the  family  of  Brian. 
However,  not  one  of  the  sons  or 
kinsmen  of  Brian  was  proclaimed 
Ard-Ei,  and  Malachy,  their  enemy, 
who,  though  a  supposed  ally,  took 
no  part  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
resumed  the  title  of  High-King  of 
all  Erin,  and  the  Dal-Oas  sank  from 
their  unwonted  height,  at  least  for 
a  season.  • 
One  of  Brian^s  allies  in  the  batfle 
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of  Clontarf  was  tbe  King  of  Con- 
nacht.     He  was  slain  in  the  battle, 
as  well  as  his  suzerain,  another  proof 
that  the  Dal-Cas  were  not  victorious. 
This  King  of  Connacht  had  a  chief- 
poet,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall  at 
present,  but  a  copy  of  verses  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  bj  him 
are  still   preserved,    and    may  be 
Ibund    in   the    second    volume    of 
O'Curry's  **  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Irish."     In  these 
verses  the  poet  represents  himself 
as  coming  to  Atha  Cliah — the  ford 
ef  the  Hurdles — to  the  city  of  the 
children  of  Biuralt,  the  reddeners  of 
spears,  and  begging  the  body  of  his 
naster.     «'My  king,"  he  says,  "does 
not  come  of  a  vulgar,  a  spurious 
race,"  and  the  whole  poem  is  one 
of  deference  and  flattery,  besides 
letting  slip  the  cardinal  fact  that 
the  body  of  the  King  of  Connacht, 
the  ally  of  Brian,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    Now,  if  this 
poem  be  genuine,  and  if  the  fact 
stated  in  it  be  true,  it  all  but  demon- 
strates that  the  Dal-Cas  and  their 
allies  were  beaten  in  that  battle.    If 
they  were  not  able  to  prevent  the 
^y  of  a  chieftain  so  great  as  the 
king  of  a  province  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danes,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  latter  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Now,  although  this  poem  may  not 
be  genuine,  and  I  am  a  slow  believer 
in  the  genuineness  of  ancient  Irish 
poetry,  it  was  at  all  events  written 
by  some  person  a  long  time  ago, 
who  does  not  appear  to  know,  what 
ve  all  know  nowadays,  that  Brian 
and  his  allies  routed  the  Danes  at 
Clontarf.  This  poem  is  written  by 
one  who  flatters  the  Danes,  and 
implores  of  them  to  render  up  his 
master  to  him  for  burial,  so  that  in 
My  event  its  historical  value  for 
the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry 
is  not  destroyed.  I  have  not  fallen 
upon  any  ancient  writing  which  re- 
P^nts'the  body  of  Brian  as  having 


fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but 
we  may  be  certain  that  it  did.  Had 
Brian  been  murdered  by  a  fus:itive 
Dane  in  his  own 
would  have  remaii 
of  it,  and  they  wo 
home  with  them, 
however,  bear  it 
was  buried  at  Ar 
not  his  family  b 
seems  that  the  T 
void  of  magnanin 
haps,  it  was  the  d 
of  Meath,  the  tret 
solved  to  give  tb 
monarch  of  Irelan 
burial,  and  had  t 
their  most  honours 
namely,  at  Armag] 
There  is  one  last 
which  I  would  tou 
ancient  legend  whi 
well  of  St.  Brigid 
Cincoraghas  beini 
on  the  day  of  the  I 
in  this  supernatui 
to  the  people  what 
place.  It  seems 
ideas  so  frightful 
in  the  minds  of  tl 
and  especially  am< 
the  Dal-Cas,  ass 
event  which  shouh 
their  sovereignty 
could  not  but  ha 
with  delight  and 
ever  the  Dal-Cas  c 
their  authority  ext 
fact  that  a  very  a^ 
slain  in  the  victor 
to  me  to  be  a  su 
the  origin  of  this  1 
presents  the  mos 
holy  wells  of  the 
with  human  bloo< 
hand,  the  slaughte 
and  their  allies,  th 
sovereignty,  and 
followed  from  tha 
seem  to  furnish  a 
origiu  for  that  h 
these  reasons,  the 
certain  that  Bria 
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Clontarf,  and  that  the  popularnotion 
is  iacorrect. 

How  that  notion  grew  and  propa- 
gated it  is  easy  to  understand.  As 
the  Danish  period  retreated  into  the 
distance  the  imagination  of  the 
times  craved  some  remarkable  and 
aatifjing  account  of  the  cessation  of 
the  Danish  invasions.  The  real 
facts  did  not  present  any  satisfying 
explanation.     To  tell  the   fireside 

froup  that  from  some  causes  which 
e,  the  Shauachie,  was  not  able  to 
discover,  the  Northern  Nations  of 
Europe  did    not  send    out  those 
Bwarms  of  invaders  which  they  did 
before;  that  not  being  supported 
from    the    North  of  Europe    the 
Danes  planted  in  Ireland  were  lost 
and  absorbed  in  the  aboriginal  popu- 
'  lation  as  the  flakes  of  snow  melt 
away  upon  the  sea ;  that  where  the 
Danes  had  established  large  settle- 
ments, as  at  Limerick  and  Dublin, 
they  found  it   more   profitable  to 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  than  to 
fight  with  them ;  that  he  remem- 
bered an  ancient  poem  which  said 
that  the  Danes  were  renowned  for 
gluttony  and  commerce,  and  which 
evidently  referred  to  this  period, 
and  that  eventually  even  Limerick 
and  Dublin  lost  their  Danish  charac- 
ter too — would  have  been  received 
with  apathy  and  inattention  by  his 
audience.     That  the  cruel  and  bar- 
barous Danes  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  country  by  a  great  Irish  hero, 
and  so  utterly  destroyed  and  terri- 
fied that  they  never  repeated  their 
invasions,  was  probably  a  belief  en- 
tertained by  many  a  youth  before 
the  historical  legend  gathered  itself 
round   Brian,  who  from  his  great 
personal  qualities,  his  rapid  eleva- 
tion, and  the  ephemeral  brilliancy 
which  his  name  flung  over  the  Dal- 
Cas,  filled    a    large  place  in   the 
i Imagination  of  his  country.   He  did 
fight  with  the  Danes,  and  so  the 
legend  fashioned  itself. 

Now  in  every  history  of  Ireland 
wKich  deals  with  the  pre-Norman 


period,  we  find  this  popular  notion^ 
of  the  great  victory  won  at  Clontarf 
by  Brian  repeated,  and  yet  it  seems 
surprising  how  any  person  can 
fall  into  the  trap,  who  in  (the  old 
annals  finds  at  every  step  facts  staced 
which  militate  in  the  most  direct 
way  against  the  idea.  Of  a  piece 
with  this  is  the  whole  of  the  andeat 
history  of  Ireland  as  represented  in* 
the  ordinary  histories,  and  efen  in 
the  works  of  the  more  philosophical 
who  endeavour  to  penetrate  below 
the  shining  mythological  sur&ce, 
there  is  a  crudeness  and  such  evi- 
dent guesswork  that  w«lmight  safely 
say,  that  the  ancient  history  of  Ire- 
laud  is  as  unexplored  as  the  North 
Pole. 

Moreover  none  of  the  more  ra- 
tionalistic writers  upon  the  subject 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  treating 
this  early  period  in  extenso.    Sul- 
livan, the  learned  editorof  O'Curry's 
works,  makes  many  good  remarks, 
but  he  distinctly  states  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  elucidation 
of  the    bardic    accumulation.     A 
writer  who  is  thus  uncertain  of  him- 
self cannot  of  course  be  trusted. 
O'Donovan,  who  edited  the  "Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  and  the  Book 
of  Eights"— "  Lowrna-Kert"— was 
an  exceptionally  able  and  erudite- 
scholar.     His  clear  and  trenchant 
style  indicates  the  penetrating  force 
of  his  mind.     It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  given  us  a  detailed 
view  of  early  Irish  history.   He  was  a 
profound  philologist  and  widely  read 
m  old  Irish  literature.     His  know- 
ledge of  ancient  Irish  topography 
of  the  ramifications  and  situations 
of  the    tribes   was    profound  and 
exact ;  doubtless  he  too  felt  that  the^ 
time  had  not  arrived  for  the  writing 
of  Irish  history.    This  modesty  on 
the  part  of  several  of  our  best  anti* 
quarians  is  to  be  regretted.    If  we 
are  to  have  no  general  account  of 
the  nature  of  any  science  until  aii 
that  the  specialists  are  able  to  ac- 
cumulate has  been  brought  together, 
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we  should  be  in  a  bad  war*   Should 
there  be  no  geographical  treatises 
because  the  Poles   have  not  been 
navigated  or  Central  China  traversed 
by  the  scientific  ?  A  general  view  of 
ancient  Irish  history  as  it  would  have 
presented  itself  to  O'Donovan  would 
have^bcen  most  desirable,  although  it 
might  contain  many  misconceptions. 
O'Curry  rendered  much  service 
to  the  cause  of  Irish  literature  by 
his  greac  treatise  on  the  old  Gaelic 
manuscripts.     He  was  a  roan  of  one 
idea,  and  devoted   his  life  to   the 
study  which  in  his  youth  he  era- 
braced.     He  was  patient,  laborious, 
and  conscientious.      On  the  other 
band,  be  was  not  an  educated  mau, 
and  absence  of  wide  information  on 
the  subject   of  history  in  general 
caused  him  to  fall  into  many  pit- 
falls.    Moreover,  though  to  himself 
conscientious,  the  ardent  love  which 
he  bore  to  the  antiquities   of  his 
country  biassed  his  mind  in  favour 
of  the  muniments  of  old  Irish  lite- 
rature which  were  within  his  reach, 
and  precluded  him  from  that  wide 
scepticism  which,  in  treating  of  the 
antiquities  of  such  a  country  as  Ire- 
land, should  be  always  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  investigator.    As  I 
have  elsewhere  explained,  the  scien- 
tific spirit  is   not  applied   to    the 
examination  of  history  until  a  wide 
and  well-grounded  civilization  over- 
spreads a  country.     Until  then  the 
imagination  runs  riot,  and  though 
doubtless  in  all  the  legends  there  is 
a  residuum  of  truth,  still  the  reten- 
tion of  the  truth  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  legend,  but 
only  an  accident.     O'Curry  read  all 
the  ancient  muniments  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  mind  prejudiced  in  their 
&Tour;  all  that  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  reject    was    merely    that 
which,  by  being  opposed  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  he  could  not  believe,  or 
which,  being    highly   pictorial    or 
dramatic,  he  deemed  the  result  of 
imagination.     Irish  history,  accord- 
iijgto  O'Curry,  should  be  written 


with  the  "  Annals  of  the  Pour  Mas- 
ters "  for  its  substratum,  enlivened 
and.embellished  by  an  imagination  fed 
upon  the  historical  tracts  and  tales. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  not  correct. 
O' Curry  was  also  strongly  and 
unreasonably  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the   antiquit^    "^   ^^^«    lifornrv 
muniments   of 
much  so,  that  '. 
at  times  actuall 
tellectual  blindi 
genuine    the    i 
Amergin,   the  J 
sons  of  Milesiu 
ing  to  the  "A 
Masters  **  invac 
thousand  years 
Christ;  also  so 
to  Ferkertney, 
cobar  MacNessi 
Christ)  ;  and   a 
attributed  to  C< 
A.D.     Now  all 
are  evidently  ve 
are  with  conside 
lated.     Even   C 
equal  to  the  ta 
alone  seems  to 
grapple  with 
does  not  point 
rences  between 
development  of  1 
twelve  hundrec 
elapsed  betweei 
Amergiu's  verfc( 
Art's  maxims, 
van  had  the  g 
rendering  the  li 
suppose  that  th 
been  to   him  f 
again,  in  the 
there    are    mai 
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bring  the  date 
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occurred  to  OM 
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those  strange  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  minds  of  even  houes^ 
men,  who  are  warped  and ;  over- 
borne by  the  stress  of  some  tyran- 
nical idea. 

Again,  there  are  two  very  valua- 
ble historical  poems,  written  in  tbe 
person  of  Duvack,  chief  poet  of 
Ireland  at  the  arrival  of  8t.  Pat- 
rick, who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, consequently  at  or  before  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  max- 
ims of  Cormac.  Yet,  while  the 
latter  are  written  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, the  former  are  written  in  a 
good  mediffival  Irish,  such  as  the 
ordiuary  Gaelic  scholar  may  run 
and  read.  These  are  therefore,  cer- 
tainly not  genuine.  The  facts  stated 
in  them  may  be  true ;  but  they  are 
themselves  assuredly  not  written  by 
Duvack. 

O'Curry's  enthusiasm  gets  the 
better  of  his  judgment  also  when  he 
comes  to  consider  the  dates  of  the 
actual  writing  of  the  existing  Irish 
manuscripts  and  manuscript  book?, 
apart  from  the  other  consideration 
of  when  the  compositions  contained 
in  them  were  actually  composed. 
His  great  object  is  to  get  these 
dates  pushed  back  into  the  pre- 
Norman  period  as  much  as  possible. 
Now  it  does  not  require  much  ac- 
quaintance with  old  Irish  literature, 
even  in  the  medium  of  the  transla- 
tions supplied  to  us  by  O'Curry 
and  others,  to  see  that  literary  for- 
geries were  extremely  common 
among  the  Irish  scholastic  class. 
The  number  of  so-called  Psalters  of 
Cashel,  which  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Ireland,  would 
have  stocked  a  small  library,  and 
with  the  growth  of  a  liberal  and 
enquiring  disposition  amongst  the 
Elizabethan  English  settled  in  Ire- 
land this  process  flourished.  I 
speak  not  now  of  the  common  and 
genuine  literary  device  of  writing 
poems  in  the  name  of  some  ancienc 
worthy,  expressed  in  the  first  per- 


son, and  of  which  the  poems  as- 
cribed to  Duvack  are  the  most 
remarkable;  but  the  forging  of 
internal  evidence  of  an  ancient 
origin  for  modern  manuscripts.  Two 
very  remarkable  examples  of  this 
occur  to  me,  and  both  of  them  im- 
posed upon  the  credulous  mind  of 
O'Curry.  The  most  ancient  Irish 
manuscript  in  existence  in  Ireland, 
according  to  O'Curry,  is  the  "Book 
of  Leinster ; "  the  sole  proof  of 
this  is  a  passage  written  on  one  of 
the  blank  sheets  of  vellum,  in  the 
form  of  a  lamentation  by  the  writer, 
that  Dermot  MacMurrough  should 
have  been  this  day  banished  out  of 
Ireland  and  sent  across  the  sea. 
O'Curry  thinks  this  conclusively 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
script in  question  was  written  on 
the  verge  of  the  Norman  period.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  this  passage 
to  be  a  deliberate  forgery. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  date 
fixed  upon  should  be  one  of  such 
enormous  national  importance. 
Many  another  year  passed  as  tbe 
centuries  rolled  on,  many  anoth» 
chieftain  was  expelled  from  bis 
patrimony,  yet  this  particuhir  year 
that  first  saw  the  English  dominion 
in  Ireland  w  as  that  which  saw  tbe 
composition  of  this  book.  If  it  is 
a  forgery,  the  forger  has  just  done 
what  we  might  have  expected,  be 
has  fixed  on  the  most  remarkable 
year  in  modern  Irish  history,  and 
given  his  book  a  date  which  woald 
most  strongly  aflect  the  minds  of 
all,  whether  English  or  Irish.  If 
this  book  were  oflered  for  sale  to  a 
person  in  tbe  I6th  century,  or  the 
1 7th,  who  believed  the  passage  to 
be  genuine,  it  would  have  con* 
siderabiy  enhanced  the  value  of  tbe 
book.  Therefore,  when  we  know 
that  forgeries  were  frequent,  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  persons  to 
forge  ancient  dates  for  the  writing 
of  such  manuscripts  as  they  had  in 
their  possession,  that  such  a  date 
was    in    this    remarkable  maoiier 
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assigaed  to  the  "  Book  of  Leinster  ** 
aa  would  have  stroDglj  affected  the 
mind  and  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  manuscript,  I  think  the  ante- 
cedent probability  of  the  existence 
of  fraud  so  strong,  that  the  onus  is 
thrown  on  0*Curry  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  question.  Now  in 
the  whole  book  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  composition  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  such  an  early  date ; 
nothing  but  this  detached  and  sus- 
picious paragraph. 

If  there  were  hundreds  of  spurious 
Psalters  of  Gashel,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  have 
been  hundreds  of  spurious  manu- 
scripts of  all  kinds,  or  that  some 
more  ingenious  forger  should  not 
attach  to  his  manuscript,  whether 
written  by  himself  or  merely  in  his 
possession,  n  passage  giving  it  a 
character  of  antiquity  to  which  it 
had  no  claim.  Now  the  **  Book  of 
Leicster,"  so  called,  contains  in  it  no 
other  confirmation  of  the  passage 
in  the  blank  sheet.  It  is  merely 
one  of  those  common  Irish  scrap- 
books  containing  poems,  topo- 
graphical and  historical  tracts, 
hymns,  treatises  on  medicine,  &c. 
When  all  the  contents  are  trans- 
lated and  published,  evidence  will 
be  sure  to  be  forthcoming  which 
will  bring  down  the  date  of  its 
compilation  to  a  late  date.  This, 
of  course,  is  but  a  suggestion  of  my 
own;  but  experience  has  shown 
me  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
OD  those  isolated  statements  in  old 
Irish  manuscripts  concerning  the 
time  at  which  they  were  written. 
Now  O'Curry  treats  the  **  Book  of 
Leinster  *'  as  a  genuine  production 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  forms 
one  of  his  sheet  anchors  in  his 
historical  speculations.  He  thinks 
no  other  proof  is  requisite  to 
establish  its  genuineness  when,  in 
fact,  nothing  at  all  is  proved,  but  a 
strong  suspicion  raised  in  the  mind 
that  the  volume  in  question  was  the 


production  of  a  very  late  age — I 
say  a  very  late  age — because  the 
flight  of  MacMorrough  did  not,  in 
the  Irish   mind,  form  such  a   re- 
markable event  at  all.     As  soon  as 
the  convulsions  caus 
duetion  of  the  Normt 
appeased,  and  the  £ 
and    Pitzgeralds     h 
themselves  in  their  i 
things  went  on  mi 
The  arrival  of  the  N 
form  such  a  remarl 
the  history  of  Irela 
the  native  Irish  writf 
imagine.  Therefore, 
Leinster"  was  not  th 
the  twelfth  century, 
down  to  a  consider 
and  in  or  subsequei 
of  Elizabeth,  when  t 
the  country  by  the 
anew  in  the  minds  c 
mencement  of  that  c 
was  now  assuming  i 
proportions,  and  was 
the  extirpation  of  th< 
and  nationality,  a  re 
Norman   invasion  n 
nor  contemplated. 

The  second  exai 
would  bring  forwan 
tendency  to  throw  b 
Irish  manuscripts,  is 
of  the  **  Book  of  Armi 
dignified  by  this  gri 
smaller  in  volume  and 
tents  than  the  "  Bool 
It  is,  like  it,  a  sci 
most  important  of  it 
copy  of  the  *•  Tripai 
Patrick."  O'Curryla 
back  the  date  of  the 
the  Tripartite  Life! 
century.  A  close  ] 
work,  which  is  nowav 
the  medium  of  the  ti 
lished  in  Miss  Cusacl 
Patrick,*'  shows  that 
written  after  the  ele^ 
such  are  the  allusion 
and  chieftains ;  while 
is  found  in  the  mtu 
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the  "  Book  of  Arraaffh  "  must  have 
been  written  after  the  Norman  in- 
vasion, for  it  alludes  to  the  Saxons 
as  in  occupation  of  the  island,  and 
gives  expression  to  a  prophecy  fore- 
telling their  final  expulsion. 

Now  in  this  book  occurs  a  mani- 
festly spurious  passage  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  separate  manuscripts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  which  states 
the  arrival  of  Brian  Borom  at 
Armagh,  and  that  the  passage  in 
question  was  written  in  his  pre- 
sence, calling  him  Imperator  Sco- 
torum.  Now,  if  the  Tripartite  Life 
which  is  found  in  this  book  was 
written  after  the  Norman  settle- 
ment, it  is  manifest  that  the  book 
itself  was  actually  written  after 
the  twelfth  century,  and  there- 
fore centuries  after  the  time  of 
Brian.  The  passage  itself  has  a 
meaningless  and  ahsurd  appearance. 
Any  person  who  cares  to  investi- 
gate it  has  now  an  opportunity  by 
inspecting  the  splendid  fac-similes 
of  old  Irish  manuscripts  which  have 
been  executed  by  the  Government, 
and  in  which  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion will  be  found  carefully  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  utmost  value,  a 
piece  of  writing  set  on  paper  in  the 
presence  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
monarch,  and  dating  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Normans  set  foot 
in  Ireland. 

The  mistakes  of  O'Curry  are 
numerous  and  patent,  and  quite 
destroy  his  authority  as  a  philoso- 
phical and  trustworthy  investigator 
of  Irish  manuscripts.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  translated  many  re- 
markable passages  from  various  Irish 
books,  and  as  an  indefatigable,  en- 
thusiastic collector  of  materials  upon 
which  other  men  are  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  he  deserves  all  praise. 
Moreover,  he  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  study  of  the  old  Irish  muni- 
ments by  his  devotion  and  zeal,  and 
the  good  work  which  he  has  done 
will  yet  bear  fruit. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  scientific 


and  sceptical  method  of  investigating 
historical  muniments,  there  hashes 
no  history  of  Ireland  written  in 
sympathy  with  the  modem  spirit 
Hafferty  has  added  nothing  to  our 
fitock  of  knowledge ;  he  has  blindly 
followed  the  annals,  and  merely  re- 
produced these  with  painstaking  and 
minute  accuracy.  To  write  a  great 
and  valuable  history  of  Ireland, 
one  should  combine  the  science  of 
Niebuhr  and  the  imagination  of 
Livy.  I  am  very  far  from  saying 
that  a  history  of  Ireland,  written  as 
Livy  wrote  his  history  of  Eome, 
would  not  be  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.  Those  splendid  and  glow- 
ing myths  deserve  a  literary  as  well 
as  a  scientific  treatment ;  Livy  made 
the  history  of  his  country  as  in- 
teresting as  the  best  tale.  And 
there  are  sufficient  materials  pre- 
served in  the  Irish  manuscripts  for 
the  construction  of  a  similar  and 
far  more  pictorial  history  of  ancient 
Ireland.  Had  some  clever  discij^e 
of  O'Curry's  taken  this  hint,  and 
on  the  bare  horror  of  the  annals 
induced  the  fresh  bright  bardic 
growths,  luxuriant  and  endless, 
covering  the  bare  landscape  of  the 
Four  Masters  with  the  weird  forest 
scenery,  all  the  romantic  life — the 
creation  of  the  bardic  mind — ^the 
result  would  have  been  great  and 
desirable.  Of  course,  it  would  not 
have  supplied  the  place  of  a  more 
scientific  and  rational  narrative,  bat 
it  would  have  fulfilled  many  impor- 
tant ends,  and,  also,  might  be  a 
delight  when  the  scientific  history 
is  forgotten^ 

No  such  work,  however,  has  beeo 
composed  either  in  recent  or  more 
modern  times.  O'Halloran's  his- 
tory is  wild  and  theoretical,  and 
does  not  embody  and  give  form  to 
the  bardic  imaginative  wealth; 
M*Geoghan'8  is  succinct  and  dry; 
Keating's,  which  is  far  the  best,  ia 
too  replete  with  names   of  men, 

S laces,  and  battles.     For  pages  no 
]Liman  interest  of  anj  kind  ia  tH' 
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ited.  He  bas  mingled  the  base 
tortious  of  the  bardic  literature 
i'ith  the  more  noble,  and  indeed, 
Qtroduces  the  bardic  history,  as  it 
rere,  under  protest,  in  many  cases 
tripping  away  the  poetic  folds  in 
rhich  some  unimportant  fact  was 
eiled,aud  which  was  alone  valuable, 
s  the  Connemara  fishermen,  when 
hey  boarded  a  wreck  laden  with 
ea,  poured  away  the  water  in  which 
hey  boiled  the  tea,  thinking  the  tea- 
eaves  were  the  valuable  portion. 
[n  the  old  bardic  stories  the  treat- 
nent  is  everything,  the  facts  en- 
dosed  are  generally  untrue  or 
garbled,  or  can  be  learned  else- 
where ;  the  mode  in  which  the  ima- 
poation  wrought,  and  the  forms  it 
created,  are  the  really  interesting 
ind  important  outcome  of  all  the 
)ld  Irish  bardic  literature. 

AmoDg  others  who  have  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  Irish  antiquities  are 
Wilde  and  Petrie.  Wilde,  though 
his  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the 
actual  productions  of  the  Irish  soil,  in 
the  form'of  old  weapons,  &c.,  which 
wrere  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
wnmtry,  and  were  placed  in  the 
museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy, 
M  much  more  to  advance  antiqua- 
rian science  generally,  than  con- 
tribute anything  distinctive  to  the 
accumulation  of  specially  Irish  an- 
tiquarian learning.  The  celts  and 
arrow-heads,  the  shoes  and  bog- 
wealth  to  which  he  devoted  his 
attention,  and  concerning  which  he 
compiled  his  celebrated  catalogue, 
^  of  more  importance  to  the 
Bcience  of  antiquarianjsm  in  its  cos- 
DJopolitan  character  than  to  those 
who  desire  to  see  Irish  history 
bitten  as  it  should  be.    There  is 


nothing  distinctive  as  far  as  regards 
the  tools  and  weapons  in  the  stone 
age  of  Ireland,  or  the  bronze  age, 
which  would  attach  a  special  inte- 
rest to  it.     Bude  hatchets  of  metal 
and  flint,  bronze  swords,  &c.,  were 
common  to  all  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  collection  of  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy  in  this  re- 
spect, may  be  defended  by  Irishmen 
only  as  Audrey  was  defended  by 
her  not  over-polite  lover,  **  A  poor 
thing,    sir,     but    my    own : "     the 
hatchets  and  celts  were  found  on 
Irish  soil,  and   that  is  all.     They 
might  as  well  have  been  found  in 
the  ground   which   was    Sarmatia. 
Moreover,  these  gaunt   and  chilly 
collections  numb  and  clip  the  imagi- 
nation.    A  cloak  which  has  slept 
for  ages  in  the  depths  of  a  bog  is 
disinterred  and  provided    with    a 
glass  case  in  the  Academy,  where 
its  vile  and  windowed  raggedness 
depends  patiently  from  a  peg.    The 
most  wretched  beggarman  in  Mun- 
ster  would  be  ashamed  to  put  it  on 
liis  back,  and  the  dogs  would  bark 
at  it  if  it  were  exposed  in  a  public 
place.     A   mind  fresh  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  •*T&n-bo-Cuailgue"  and 
its  gorgeous  descriptions  of  the  ac- 
coutrements of  the  Ultonian  chiefs, 
shrinks  with  disgust  from  this  spec- 
tacle, while  on  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  has  never  read    any  of   the 
bardic  tales,  it  and  the  cheerless 
things  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
create  a  prejudice  against  all  Irish 
antiquarian  studies.    There  is  a  sort 
of  truth  which  is  not  true  ;  from 
the  old  literature  we  know  that 
this  unpleasant  garment  does  not 
represent  the  apparel  of  the  ancient 
Insb.  ^    Abthub  Clite. 
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Mr.  William  Baxter  yrias  not  slow  to  observe  that  a  new  era  was  com- 
mencing in  the  history  of  flax-spinning.    Many  failures  attende'^  *^^  «~«^ 
attempts  to  establish  the  new  machinery  in  Scotland,  but  at  J 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  in  1822  Mr.  Baxter  judged  that 
had  come  when  spinning  could  be  profitably  carried  on  on  a  Is 
than  had  ever  been  tried.     In  that  year  he  and  his  eldest  son 
spinning-mill  of  fifteen  horse-power  at  Lower  Denf,  near  Du 
eitablished  the  firm  of  William  Baxter  and  Son.     The  entej 
successful.     Some  years  afterwards,   Mr,   Baxter  took  other 
partnership,  and*  the  celebrated  firm  of  Baxter  Brothers  and 
fonned.     In  1836  power-loom  weaving  was  made  a  departme 
business,    and  Messrs.   Baxter  Brothers  and   Co.  became  tl 
power-loom  linen  weavers  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  late  Sir  David  Baxter,  of  Kilmaron,  Baronet,  one  of  th 
the  founder  of  this  firm,  and  long  the  senior  partner  in  it,  was  w 
and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  munificent  charities  as  w 
prirate  worth.  One  of  his  many  princely  gifts  was  the  noble  p 
he  presented  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  which  now  bears  his  n 
the  9th  September,  1863,  this  park  was  opened  to  the  public 
cost  of  somewhere  about  £50,000.  A  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  i 
a  statue  of  the  donor  by  Sir  John  Steel,  on  the  pedestal  of  whi 
inscription : — 


"This  statue    of  Sir  David  Baxter,  of  Kilmaron,  was   erected 
subscribers,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  this  Park  to  th 
Dundee  by  him  and  his  sisters  Miss  Eleanoe  and  Miss  Mabt  An 
tod,  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  late  father,  William  Baxt< 
Balgavies,  they  des^  that  his  name  be  associated  with  the  gift,  a.d.  li 

Sir  David  Baxter's  gifts  to  the  Scottish  Universities  and  to  o 
cational  and  charitable  institutions  are  too  numerous  to  mentioi 

Mr.  William  Edward  Baxter,  the  subject  of  the  present  memo 
son  of  the  late  Edward  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  Kincaldrum,  elder  broth 
David  Baxter.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Williar 
Esq.,  of  Dundee.  Born  in  1825,  he  was  educated  at  the  High 
^mdee.  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  n 
1847  Janet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Home  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Dum 

The  political  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Baxte 

^  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Edward  Baxter  was  a  Liberal  at  a  time  wl 
■J"^  ^ras  at  a  discount,  and  it  was  no  small  gratification  to  hira  to  find  his  son  i 
■»  lootstepB.  He  was  one  of  those  export  merchants  whom  De  Quincey  descril 
*J«i  "  My  father  was  a  merchant ;  not  in  the  sense  of  Scotland  ;  there  it  mei 
^^^ ;  one,  for  instance,  who  sells  groceries  in  a  cellar  ;  but  in  the  English  se 
^J"*^!  eidoaive  ;  that  is,  he  was  a  man  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  no  oi 
"1^  ia«&o2eM7e  commerce,  and  no  other— which  last  limitation  of  the  idea  is 
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on  his  manhood  wad  one  that  could  not  fail  to  excite  serious  thoughts  in 
.  a  mind  so  observant  as  his.  From  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  odier 
enslaved  and  oppressed  populations  were  rising  against  the  tyrants  who 
ruled  them.  Revolt  and  bloodshed  were  rife  in  every  land.  Even  in  our 
own  fortunate  and  free  countzy  the  wide-spread  discontent  of  the  popn- 
lace  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  armed  hostility 
to  the  government. 

Mr.  Baxter  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  during  the  year  1849, 
and  on  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  his  tour  under  the  title 
**  Impressions  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe :  heing  Notes  of  Suc- 
cessive Joumies  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Levant"  We  remember  heing  much  struck,  when  reading  this  volume 
many  years  ago,  with  its  fresh  and  unhackneyed  sketches  of  the  social  con-. 
dition  of  the  various  countries  it  deals  with,  and  with  the  suggestiveness 
of  Mr.  Bazter^s  remarks  on  the  industries  of  the  continent  A  re-penisat 
of  the  book  has  added  greatly  to  our  estimate  of  its  value  in  .this  respect^ 
and  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Baxter  as  a  poUticil 
thinker.  His  faith  in  the  future  of  Constitutional  Liberalism  never 
wavers.  He  knows  that  every  Despotism  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  dissolution,  and  that  right  will  infallibly  become  might  as  the  yeais 
roll  on.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  chapter  on  Lomhardy  which 
requires  no  comment  in  the  year  1876.  The  quarter  of  a  century  vfhldi 
has  passed  since  it  was  penned  has  amply  justified  the  views  expressed 
in  it. 

**  The  peace  of  Europe  is  commonly  dated  from  the  day  on  which  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  was  ratified  hy  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
stipulating  Powers.  All  looked  upon  that  agreement  founded  on  the 
wise  theories  of  such  diplomatists  as  Prince  Mettemich  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  a  guarantee  for  continued  tranquillity ;  tliey  witnessed 
kingdoms  formed  on  the  most  politic  principles,  and  firmly  trusted  that  so 
wise  a  distribution  would  end  all  strife. 

*'  In  many  instances  the  Congress  did  act  prudently ;  hut  th^  studied 
too  closely  thie  interests  of  princes  to  be  always  right.  One  main  objeel 
they  had  in  view  was  to  adjust  a  balance  of  power ;  for  its  security,  the 
feelings  of  the  people  were  in  some  instances  not  sufficiently  accounted 
of.  They  overlooked  national  peculiarities,  the  differences  of  race,  ^le 
varied  institutions  of  provinces,  to  create  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  territorial 
equality.  One  great  principle  seems  to  have  been  sadly  uudervalued, 
viz.  that  permanent  peace  can  never  be  secured  as  long  as  populous  aad 
wealthy  states  are  governed  by  foreigners.  But,  perhaps,  we  judge  too 
harshly ;  it  may  be  that  these  European  portioners,  at  least  in  the  case  rf 
Venetian  Lomhardy,  succumbed  to  a  hard  necessity,  and  made  a  virtue  of 
what  they  could  not  help. 

"  On  these  plains,  contending  armies  had  fought  once  and  again.    The 
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Austrians  had  debouched  from  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  to  meet  Napoleon 
at  Marengo  and  Lodi.  Every  village  among  the  vineyards  had  been'  the 
scene  of  some  exploit ;  and  foreigners  had  so  long  held  the  strongholds 
that  they  regarded  them  as  their  own,  deaf  to  the  claims  of  Italian 
liberty.  The  country  must  belong  to  the  Gaul  or  to  the  German,  and 
when  Waterloo  humbled  the  former,  the  latter  without  scruple  hoisted 
the  doable  eagle  of  Hapsburg  on  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Thus  did  the 
vars  of  emperor?  enslave  a  neutral  territory. 

*  Force  first  made  conquest, 
And  that  conquest  law/ 

•*  The  arrangement  was  unnatural,  as  time  has  shown.     The  Austrian 

empire  is  as  clearly  bounded  by  the  Bellunese  Alps  as  is  Great  Britain 

by  the  German  sea.    As  soon  as  you  emerge  from  the  deep  ravine  of  the 

Adige  into  the  great  Italian  plain,  or  cross  from  the  upper  Engadine  to 

^  Baths  of  Boitnio,  another  language  meets  your  ear,  new  manners  and 

customs  attract  your  eye.     The  Hollanders  do  fiot  diflfer  more  from  the 

^  ^ghtly  French,  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  Venice,  Verona,  and  Milan, 

I  from  the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol.     The  former  are  as  good  Italians  as 

iStte  children  of  St.  Peter ;  their  complexion,   their  gait,  and,  above  all, 

iir  eye,  betray  their  origin  to  the  first  glance  of  the  stranger.     That 

e  men  should  be  ruled  by  German  functionaries  is  an  anomaly  in  the 

gements  of  the  contracting  Powers. 

••  These  Italians  are  in  every  respect  a  conquered  people.     They  have 

pnot  amalgamated  with  their  rulers,  as  did  the  descendants  of  Harold  and 

plfilliam   the    Conqueror  in  England.      Eestless,   discontented,   sullen, 

f  Qohappy,  and  (we  add  emphatically)  trampled  on,  they  have  been  since 

I  Austria  entered  upon  possession.     It  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  case 

t-mill  thus  remain  till  new  arrangements  have  been  entered  into,  and  not 

[  •  German  soldier  remains  on  this  side  the  Tagliamento  to  recall  the 

|- memories  of  the  past.*' 

Mr.  Bazte  has  no  high  opinion  of  German  rule,  nor  of  the  Prussian 
i^Btem  of  education  ;  but  he  sympathized  cordially  with  the  Hungarians 
their  struggle  with  Austria,  and  with  the  Italians  in  their  aspirations 
liberty.  He  condemned  the  French  intervention  in  favour  of  the 
SSope,  laying  down,  with  a  clearness  and  firmness  to  which  he  has 
isistently  adhered  during  his  whole  subsequent  career  as  a  politician, 
grand  principle  that  priestly  domination  is  the  worst  of  all  despotisms. 
'^Whatever  virtues,"  he  says,  "the  Popes  may  have  possessed — and, 
(,  few  of  them  would  be  recognised  by  Christianity's  Founder, — no 
erament  acts  so  prejudicially  upon  the  best  interests  of  a  nation  as 
of  priests.     We  should  prefer  as  rulers  the  Russian  Czar,*  or  the 

*  It  i»  to  be  remembered  tbat  tbe  Czar  referred  to  is  not  the  present  one. 
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Parisian  clubs,  to  clergymen  of  any  sect  The  ddttes  of  the  latter  pertun 
to  another  world ;  when  they  neglect  this  truth  they  do  violence  to  th* 
scriptures,  and  bring  religion  into  disgrace.  Clerical  dominion  has  in 
«very  instance  injui-ed  society ;  Christianity  invariably  suffers  by  state 
alliance  in  any  form.  .  .  The  attempt  lately  made  by  French  arms  t» 
perpetuate  so  injurious  a  power  ccnmot  by  any  possibility  succeed  m 
permanence,  .  .  If  General  Oudinot,  believing  Mazzini  and  his  foUoweis 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  only  a  small  minority  amongst  the  Boman 
people,  had  waged  war  against  them  with  the  avowed  porpose  of  lesUmng 
the  Pope  to  his  spiritual  throne,  and  giving  the  citizens  liberty  to  choose 
their  own  rulers,  we  should  have  understood  his  object  Men  would  haire 
sympathized  with  his  sentiments,  though  perhaps  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  carrying  them  so  rudely  into  practice ;  but  for  France  to  enter  upon  a 
Crusade  in  favour  of  clerical  government  is  folly.  Mark  the  signs  of  the 
times,  M.  Barrot, — take  notice  of  how  the  current  is  setting  in;  lest, 
vainly  endeavouring,  in  league  with  obsolete  systems,  to  battle  against 
the  waves,  you  allow  the  galley  beting  the  tricolor  flag  to  sink  a!Didst 
the  stormy  waters.  Resist  anarchical  propositions ;  but  let  clerical 
cabinets,  unaided,  totter  to  their  fall ;  lest  worse  evils  happen  to  Louii 
Napoleon  than  those  which  have  overtaken  the  unfortunate  Pope  of  Borne.** 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  like  these  as  example*  of  Mt 
Baxter^s  political  prevision  and  of  the  enlightened  view  he  takes  of  pnblia 
matters  as  he  passes  from  country  to  country ;  but  we  have  not  space 
to  extend  them  as  we  would  desire.  We  prefer  to  make  some  extracts 
from  this  and  other  works  of  his,  illustrative  of  his  opinions  on  qaestiooi 
of  social  economy.  Englishmen  are  more  directly  interested  in  suA 
subjects  than  in  continental  politics. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Baxter  wrote,  we  had  much  to  leain  on  social 
subjects  from  our  neighbours  on  the  continent,  and  even  now  we  have 
not  learned,  or  at  least  we  have  not  put  to  practical  use,  all  the  lessons 
that  are  within  our  reach. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  not  a 
little  legislation  on  agricultural  questions.  No  one  imagines  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  constituted  as  it  is  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  landowners,  will  ever  be  got  to  deal  with  these  quesUons  on 
purely  economical  principles.  Legislation  is  becoming  liberalized  mort 
slowly  on  the  land  question  than  on  almost  any  other;  and  most  of  tba 
measures  which  have  been  passed,  though  mainly  in  the  right  direction, 
have  been  rather  partial  concessions  to  urgent  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  than  thorough  remedies  for  exisUng  evils.  The  agricultoial 
interest  has  suffered ;  for  agricultural  enterprise  has  been  carried  on 
under  conditions  and  restrictions,  which  made  it  unsafe  to  embark  capitJ 
in  it.  Yet  the  British  farmer  is  slow  to  believe  that  land  can  be 
cultivated  under  better  conditions,  and  to  greater  perfection  than  it  i«  «* 
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home.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  his  methods  of 
rader  thlin  now,  and  Mr.  Baxter  over  and  over  ag 
cropping  with  British.  The  following  extract  brii 
Tarious  aspects  of  the  agricultural  question  better  ar 
we  can  state  them.  Time  has  shown  the  correctnc 
«nd  will  do  so  yet  more  forcibly  hereafter.  He  is  d( 
below  Trieste  and  Vienna. 

'*A8  we  proceeded,  vines  became  more  common, 
hillsides.  Not  a  square  inch  of  ground  remaine 
steep  slopes,  where  animals  could  scarcely  stand,  coi 
was  sowing-time  when  we  passed,  and  more  than  < 
leading  the  horse  which  drew  the  harrows,  whilst  a 
the  implement  by  a  rope  to  prevent  it  falling  dowi 
too,  were  busy  weeding  the  young  wheat. 

"Englishmen  in  general  believe  that  they  are  far  s 

in  agricultural  skill.     They  are  greatly  mistaken.     I 

the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  reached  a  high  d 

^nage  and  chemical  manures  having  been  we] 

England  and  Ireland  the   case   is   far  otherwise. 

Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Austria 

more  carefully  tilled  than  those  which  one  meets  in 

Itoastful  Britain ;  while,  even  in  the  United  States,  in 

there  are  farmers  who  would  put  to  shame  their  old 

"  When  we  first  went  abroad,  our  astonishment  w« 

the  beautiful  cultivation  of  the  fields  in  Belgium  and 

for  we  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  all  these  cc 

compared  with  the  British  isles.     Since  then,  our  ^ 

many  lands,   and  our  testimony  is   that,    Ireland 

€xcepted,  the  Southern  districts  of  England  are  the 

we  have  ever  seen. 

**And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  territory  be] 

illed  by  larg6  farmers  without  leasei 

does  not  belong  to  the  poorer  classe 

a  high  degree  of  excellence,  except 

such  terms  of  holding  as  will  enabl< 

fields,  and  attend  to  the  subject  of  mc 

increase  the  productions  of  his  fam 

ar,  and  may  not  reap  any  advantag4 

I  in  agricultural  improvements. 

choly,  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  see 

ugh,  "knost  as  rude  in  its  constructi( 

le  days  of  the  good  King  Arthur ;  1 

>s  of  the  ridges,  whilst,  from  inattei 

ower  ground  has  become  rotten  ;  to 
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upon  fields  that  very  manare  which  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of ;  to  see 
liquid  manui'e  allowed  to  run  off  the  dunghills;  to  see  wide  double 
fences  separating  plots  of  ground  which  ought  not  to  be  diyidedjat  all ; 
to  see  armies  of  rabbits  feasting  on  the  best  of  wheat ;  or  to  see  four 
horses  drawing  loads  with  which  one  stout  steed  could  trot  along  easilj; 
yet  all  these  sights  meet  the  eyes  of  every  foreigner  who  trayels  in  tfaa 
southern  and  midland  counties  of  England.  We  know  not  why  the 
landocracy  of  that  country  persist  in  refusing  to  give  leases  to  their 
tenants,  and  in  allowing  their  estates  to  be  devastated  by  wild  aoimaisy 
except-  they  wish  to  exercise  political  influence  over  the  fjBirmers,  by 
reserving  the  power  of  ejecting  them  at  pleasure,  in  hopes  of  ther^y 
maintaining  some  portion  of  their  feudal  privileges.  They  grievously 
mistake  their  real  interests  by  persevering  in  a  policy  so  little  accordant 
with  the  spuit  of  the  age. 

'*  Landlords  ought  always  to  be,  and  always  will  be,  by  means  of 
superior  education,  in  some  measure  looked  up  to  by  their  tenantiy. 
But  from  political  serfdom  of  this  sort  civilization  shrinks. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  harmless  than  to  encourage  the  residence  on  a 
property  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  game,  for  the  benefit  of  the  natural 
historian,  the  sportsman,  and  the  poulterer ;  but  humanity  protests 
against  converting  a  thickly  peopled  country  into  preserve3  for  the  rearing 
of  animals  which  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

"  Both  these  evils  we  think  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  go  fiur  to 
alleviate,  because,  deprived  of  artificial  protection,  the  cultivators  of 
England  must  attend  better  to  improving  the  soil,  and  removing  those 
obstacles  which  prevent  the  farmers  of  this  countiy  from  competing 
with  their  rivals  on  the  continent.  Drains  will  now  be  dug,  leases 
granted,  manures  studied,  labour  economized,'' fences  removed«  hedg^ 
cut  down,  wastes  improved,  and  vermin  reduced  in  number.  Compe- 
tition is  a  grand  thing  for  whetting  a  nation's  mental  powevs,  and 
bringing  its  bodily  resources  into  full  play.  Nothing  deadens  the  springs 
of  enterprise  like  that  exploded  system  of  protection  under  which  so 
many  branches  of  industry  have  shown  symptoms  of  premature  ded^fH- 
tude.  We  can  scarcely  calculate  how  many  times  the  production  of 
English  soil  may  increase,  when  the  antiquated  system  of  fanning  has 
given  place  to  modem  art  and  invention." 

Mr.  Baxter  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  sab- 
division  of  the  soil  into  small  holdings,  and  he  more  than  once  describes 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  peasant  proprietors  in  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere.  Of  Switzerland  he  says  : — "  Li  few  European  countries  are 
the  peasantry  surrounded  with  more  external  comfort  Proprietors  (i 
the  land  which  they  till,  they  labour,  but  not  to  support  rich  nobles 
living  luxuriously  in  cities,  ignorant  almost  of  the  whereabouts  of  tlieir 
estates.     Neatness,   cleanliness,   order,  and  ornament  characterise  *e 
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cottages  of  these  humble  republicans,  whom  the  mighty  affect 
Efery  room  displays  an  abundance  of  ezcellent  furniture ;  th 
bustles  about  among  a  host  of  dishes,  pans,  and  implements 
utilily ;  and  the  owner  paints  proudly  to  his  decorated  wood 
inscriptions  and  devices  afiixed  by  his  ancestors  to  the  p< 
dwelling,  in  proof  that  he  is  *  monarch  of  all  he  sm'veys.'  Tl 
the  garden ;  walk  up  and  down  the  tidily  kept  pathway ;  sm< 
trained  flowers;  pluck  a  grape  or  two  from  the  rich  bunc 
70Q ;  grasp  the  abundant  head  of  maize ;  listen  to  the  lo' 
eattle  on  the  neighbouring  Alp,  and  then  pronounce  an  opii 
social  condition  of  the  Swiss  proprietary,  whose  government 
that  in  no  canton  does  the  yearly  tax  for  all  purposes  exceed  fl 
per  head  :  while  in  Aargau  and  others,  it  amounts  but  to  tv 
uid  sixpence.  ** 

In  another  work  *•  The  Tagus  and  the  Tiber ;  or  Notes  0 
Portngal,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  1850-1  '*  Mr.  Baxter  reverts  to 
of  small  holdings,  sums  up  their  social  and  political  adva 
disadvantages,  and  states  the  legal  obstacles  which  prevent  th 
in  this  country  with  more  fulness.  Our  only  extract  from  th< 
be  the  following.  It  is  not  now  so  fully  applicable  to  Italy 
was  written ;  for  to  some  extent,  we  hope,  there  has  been 
infused  into  the  useful  arts  and  industries  in  that  count 
contains  a  very  important  truth,  which  Mr.  Baxter  brings  p 
before  the  reader  more  than  once  in  his  writings,  and  which 
^member  to  have  seen  elsewhere  stated  at  once  so  forcibly  ai 

"No  one,"  he  says,  "  who  has  perused  the  foregoing  pages 
me  of  contemning  the  £ne  arts ;  but  there  is  a  great  differei 
admiring  the  works  of  Eaffaelle  and  Ganova,  and  attachii 
works  an  influence  highly  beneficial  to  civilization.  How  m 
a  just  sense  of  the  beautiful  without  feeling  the  want  of 
England  now  consider  the  necessaries  of  life !  Not  only  does 
shop  require  much  more  mind  and  industry  than  the  8tu< 
benefits  multiply  themselves,  and  proportionably  add  to  tl 
prosperity  of  a  nation. 

'^  "Hundreds  of  men  in  Italy  are  employed  in  providing  *  Ma 
the  cottages  c  l  the  peasants,  little  daubs  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  a  superstitious  race  ;  would  it  not  conduce  in  a  greater  de 
progress  of  the  country,  if  they  abandoned  a  pursuit  so  uni 
fcrthe  silk  factory,  or  the  flax  mill  ?  Vast  fields  of  lint  and  h. 
seen  in  most  parts  of  the  Peninsula;  but  the  labourers  w 
onght  to  have  been  busy  converting  their  produce  into  gari 
*nd  sail-cloth,  have  been  building  palaces,  cutting  marble,  a 
P*^ ;  every  one  possesses  a  bad  picture,  but  an  ill-fumishe 
*^  of  Dante,  but  scarcely  sufficient  clothing  to  appear  in 
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^Krhilst  our  middle  classes  enjoy  the  luxuries  which  reproductive  indnstr 
places  within  their  reach,  the  admirer  of  aesthetic  excellence  south  of  th* 
Alps  knows  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  home. 

*'  It  would  be  well  for  all  countries  whose  people  have  been  trained  oi 
the  Aesthetic  principle  to  devote  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  tb 
ordinary  arts  of  life,  to  reproductive  industry,  and  the  culti?atioa  q(  \ 
taste  for  what  will  benefit,  leaving  those  who  have  leisure  and  money  t 
discuss  the  humanizing  influences  of  music  and  statuary.  Had  we  beei 
producing  frescoes  instead  of  calicoes,  Glasgow  might  have  been  a 
Venice,  and  a  foreigner  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets.  K 
long  as  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  the  fine  arts  will  hire 
prominent  place  among  men ;  hut  to  talk  of  their  civilizing  effects,  show 
an  acquaintance  neither  with  history,  nor  with  the  actual  condition  ( 
Europe.  It  is  no  new  idea  that  they  have  tended  greatly  to  retard  th 
civilization  of  Italy ;  and  in  every  view  of  Italian  a&irs,  their  inflaencf 
past  and  present,  must  not  he  lost  sight  of." 

Mr.  Baxter  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  America  and  the  Amoricans-H 
small  volume,  published  by  Routledge,  which  had  a  very  large  circulatioi 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  of  similar  design  to  the  hooks  from  which  we  hif 
been  quoting ;  but  we  feel  that  our  quotations  are  growing  too  length; 
and  that  we  must  refrain  from  adding  to  them  more  than  is  neeessaiy  ti 
illustrate  his  character.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  an  early  «ao^ 
strong  supporter  of  the  North  in  the  American  struggle. 

Another  volume,  entitled  "  Hints  to  Thinkers,"  he  published  in  18W 
mainly,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  for  the  use  of  young  men.  The  ''Hints'"  azi 
on  such  subjects  as  **  Superstition" — "  Mental  Improvement"— "Politici 
Liberty ''— ♦•  The  Pleasures  of  Literature  "— •'  Priestcraft,"  Ac  Vali 
for  what  they  contain,  they  are  invaluable  for  what  they  suggest 
is  in  them  a  directness  of  thought,  and  a  manly  firmness  of  hand 
dealing  with  their  various  topics  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admi 
tion.  Perhaps  some  of  our  University  readers  will  be  none  the  worse 
a  glance  at  this  short  page  from  an  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  Litoatore 

*^  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  enter  the  library.  This  term  is  used 
account  of  a  prejudice  caused  by  a  remark  made  somewhere  or  other, 
Dickens,  *  that  you  never  knew  a  man  who  never  read  or  wrote  eitS 
who  hadn't  got  some  back  parlour  which  he  would  call  a  "  study." '  Ko' 
library,  to  be  useful  and  well  furnished,  need  contain  no  old  fblioSt 
splendidly  bound  editions,  or  rare  and  costly  copies  of  ancient  aathorsi 
illuminated  missals,  or  shelves  full  of  gilt,  and  calf-skin,  and  mxffod 
in  the  words  of  an  old  satirist — 


^olitici 

aloai 

Tfal 

indj 

idml 


''  Foil  goodly  bonnd  in  pleasant  cover  lore 
Of  damas  satten,  or  else  of  velvet  pure." 

•  As  soon  as  I  enter  the  house  of  such  a  collector/  says  La  Brojcrt. 
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1  readj  to  faint  on  the  staircase  /rom  a  strong  smell  of  leather,    In 
in  the  owner  shows  me  fine  editions,  gold  leaves,  and  Etruscan  hinding : 
iiack  him  for  his  politeness,  and,  as  little  as  himself,  care  to  visit  the 
i-house  which  he  calls  his  lihraiy.'    There  are  men— literary  empJ^'^a — 
10  pride  themselves  in  laying  up  what  Isaac  Taylor  calls,  'c 
mber,  of  whatever  kind  most  completely  unites  the  qualities  of 
d  worthlessness ; '  hut  hooks  should  he  bought  for  the  purpose  of 
fused,  not  looked  at     Some  folks  fill  their  cases  with  the  handi 
itioDS  of  the  most  noted  authors,  who  never  in  their  lives  read  a  s 
those  authors*  writings,  and  who  have  not  the  most  remote  int 
doing  so.    These  apartments,  which  have  been  styled, '  the  mad 
the  human  mind,'  with  their  stately,  glittering,  but  unopened 
mind  one  of  the  story  which  Gillies  tells  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  a  L 
eteran,*  concerning  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
ird  0*  Balnamoon,'  says  he,  *  explained  to  a  friend  the  reason  his 
)Qld  not  be  taken  down  from  the  bookshelves.     **  John,  the  wricl 
6  commenced  thegither,  and  I  garred  him  tak  the  saw  to  the  l 
}lQmes,  and  he  sawed  off  an  inch  here,  and  half-an-inch  there, 
lade  snod  wark.     Then  they  fitted,  and  John  he  packit  them,  and 
lem  in  wi'  his  melt.    Ye  needna  think  to  poke  there,  Sandie, 
ik  the  dell's  ain  fingers  to  draw  them  out  again.  *' " 
We  shall  add  to  Mr.  Baxter's  story,  one  regarding  a  more  recent 
tterateur,    A  lately  deceased  millionaire,  building  a  new  house, 
lined  inUr  alia  to  supply  himself  or  rather  his  house  with  a  1 
[is  bookseller  one  day  inquired  how  the  volumes  were  to  be  bou 
iissiaor  morocco  ?    '*  Bind  them  at  hame,  in  Glasco,*"  was  the  repl 
Mr.  Baxter  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  the  Montrose  Bur 
855.    He  was  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Hume ;  ai 
^presented  the  same  constituency  ever  since.    As  a  matter  of 
dih  the  opinions  and  feelings  indicated  in  our  extracts  from  his  w 
e  took  part  with  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party.     I 
lever  out  of  his  place  in  the  House  when  any  question  of  importai 
inder  discussion ;  and  his  many  speeches  have  been  valuable  contril 
0  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberalism. 

More  advanced  than  most  Liberals  of  the  day,  more  uncomprc 
n  his  advocacy  of  legislative  and  financial  reform,  and  sitting  in  a 
ess  under  popular  control  than  now,  and  therefore  less  willing  i 
Tom  a  young  member  unpalatable  truths  spoken  plainly,  Mr. 
may  readily  be  supposed  to  have  had  no  small  difficulty  to  conten 
before  he  could  secure  attention,  then  respect,  and  finally  the  rec< 
>^k  he  now  holds  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  out  of  it. 
W  men  to  his  present  honourable  position  through  no  family  in 
trough  no  political  subserviency,  but  by  his  own  unaided  merits. 
^  1B63,  he  led  the  van,  as  an  opponent  of  the  well-known 
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Mail-contract,  and  contributed  with  the  rascality  of  its  promoters  in 
extinguishing  its  prospects.  In  1868,  he  moved  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  all  English  boroughs,  having  a  population  under  5,000,  vith  a 
view  to  add  to  the  representation  of  Scotland,  bj  allocating  the  vacant 
seats  to  that  country,  and  wonderful  to  say,  he  carried  his  motion — 
perhaps  the  greatest  feat  he  could  at  the  time  have  achieved. 

In  December,  1868,  when  the  Liberal  party  resumed  office,  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  premiership,  Mr.  Baxter  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  He  had  previously  refused  to  hold  office  under  botii  the 
Palmerston  and  Eussell  cabinets.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
into  practice  the  economical  views  he  had  so  long  advocated ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  the  task,  with  an  energy  and  thoroughness  which  the 
Admiralty  officers  had  never  before  experienced. 

From  its  very  origin,  the  Admiralty  has  been  one  of  the  worst  managed 
of  the  great  departments  of  State.  Its  expenditure  is  less  effecuvely 
controlled  by  Parliament  than  that  of  most  of  the  oiher  departments,  for 
there  ai-e  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  possess  the 
technical  knowledge  requisite  to  criticize  its  accounts  with  any  confidence. 

Mr.  Baxter  soon  discovered  that  the  expenditure  of  the  department  had 
been  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  and  that  by  the  incapacity,  or  neglect^  <^ 
worse,  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  its  affairs,  the  nation  was 
being  systematically  robbed.  Sharp  remedies  were  required  for  the  evil, 
and  Mr.  Baxter  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  them.  "  He  instantly,"  says  a 
writer  of  the  time,  **  ended  the  career  of  those  government  servants  who 
defrauded  contractors  and  the  public  alike,  by  filling  their  own  pockets. 
He  appointed  gentlemen  of  experience,  to  see  that  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  its  value,  should  no  longer  be  paid  for  any  article  required. 
He  dismissed  firom  the  department  every  man  who  received  the  public 
money  for  doing  nothing ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  so  successful 
was  his  management,  that  upwards  of  £1,00P,000  was  saved  to  the  rate- 
payers." 

Of  course  these  important  reforms  were  not  effected  without  arousing 
much  indignation  and  opposition  from  those  who  had  profited  by  the 
previous  condition  of  matters,  and  Mr.  Baxter  was  made  the  object  of 
violent  attacks  by  men  of  this  class,  and  by  their  friends.  He  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  however,  and  received  them.  We  shall  perhapSi 
best  show  how  his  services  were  appreciated,  by  quoting  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Times  of  June  2,  1870. 

"  Economy  is  a  virtue  always  applauded  in  the  abstract,  but  meetmg 
with  very  cold  approval  when  put  into  practice,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  W.  £.  Baxter  has  been  assailed  during  two  nights  for  his  zeal  in 
reforming  the  store  department  of  the  Admiralty.  All  reductions  of 
expenditure  must  affect  unpleasantly  some  one  who  has  benefitted  by  its 
excess,  besides  casting  a  slur  on  its  previous  officials,  who  had  allowed  it 
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to  be  excessive ;  and  both  these  classes  are  able,  personally  or  through 
their  representatiYes,  to  make  an  outcry  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Baxter's  seirices  in  reorganizing  the  purchase  department  of  the 
Admiralty,  indeed  deserve  the  amplest  recognition,  and  we  believe  they 
will  be  better  appreciated  the  more  they  are  understood.  It  is  too  plain, 
that  in  former  years,  contractors  and  the  agents  of  contractors,  he^^  ^^*^a^ 
on  the  principle,  that  the  nation  was  to  be  despoiled  without  a  ( 
conscience. 

"In  Committee  of  Supply  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Baxter  referred 

contract  to  the   extent  of  very  many  thousands  of  pounds,  wl 

three  most  important  articles  of  demand  were  not  specifically  n 

the  Schedule  for  Tenders ;  and  one  article  had  been  supplied  for 

twenty-five  years  at  nine  shillings  and  ninepence  which  a  contra 

agreed  to  furnish  for  the  current  year  at  three  shillings  and  t\ 

The  nation  has  thus  been  paying  three  times  a  fair  price,  partly  to 

honest  gain  of  the  contractor,  partly  by  way  of  corruptly  aug 

€ahdes  already  fixed  at  a  liberal  scale.     There  have  in  truth  been 

in  and  about  the  Admiralty  who  have  practised  with  impunity  tl 

acts  of  the  Aldermen  of  New  York.    Even  where  this  system  < 

&honesty  was  not  pursued  in  connection  with  the  purchasing 

nient  of  the  Navy,  a  culpable  neglect  of  economy  prevailed.     SI 

cample,  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  be  lighted  wit 

oil    Sperm  oil  was  probably  used  in  the  days  of  Benbow,  and  th 

ralty  have  continued  to  supply   Sperm  oil,  paying  £184  a  toi 

Everybody  on  shore  used  Colza  as  cheaper  and  better,  except  th 

f^rt  to  Parafi&n,  and  Mr.  Baxter  sent  samples  of  Colza  to  all  tl 

»n  the  service,  with  a  request  that  a  report  should  be  return( 

Every  ship,  with  one  exception,  reported  in  favour  of  the  substit 

in  the  case  of  the  exception  the  reply  was  that  no  perceptible  d 

could  be  detected.     Colza  oik  therefore  at  less  than  £40  a  ton  hi 

8eded  Sperm  oil  at  £134.     The  purveyors  of  Sperm  cannot  be  bla 

fiiniishing  it;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  no  one  in  the  Navy  o 

^upply  Department  ever  bethought  himself  of  the  waste  of  publii 

involved  in  its  use  ?    The  fact  can  be  explained  only  by  the  prevs 

to  utter  carelessness  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  on  the  part  < 

^hose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  them." 

In  March,  1871,  Mr.  Baxter  was  promoted  to  the  higher  ( 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  import 
"^uential  position  till  August,  1873,  when  he  resigned  office  ii 
<inence  of  differences  between  him  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Chancelh 
^^cquer.  In  March  of  that  year  his  distinguished  services, 
^  Admiralty  and  in  the  Treasury,  were  recognized  and  rewarde 
Wointment  to  a  seat  in  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  an  hone 
«««erved,  and  which  is  never  conferred  except  as  a  tribute  to  the 
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administxBtiye  ability.    It  is  well-known  among  his  fnends  thai  he  has 
been  offered  and  has  declined  the  appointment  of  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  we  hope  that  a  long  career 

as  a  statesman  is  in  store  for  him.    We  venture  to  predict  Uiat  it  will  be 

a  useful  and  a  distinguished  one.    He  has  true  sympathy  with  all  that  is 

best  in  the  Liberalism  of  the  day.     His  grasp  of  the  great  principles  of 

progress  is  firm.     He  is  a  bold  and  independent  thinker,  and  at  the  same 

inently  practical  political  reformer.  What  his  hand  finds  to  do, 

1  all  his  might.  He  has  already  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 

-al  party ;  his  influence  is  great  and  rapidly  groinng ;  and  he 

n  a  high  degree  those  qualities  which  fit  men  fiv  b^ng 

public  life. 


ODE    OF    HOEACE. 
Lib.  IV.  7. 

The  snows  are  fled,  the  herbage  comes 

To  clothe  the  verdant  plains; 
The  whole  earth  changes,  and  the  tree 

Its  wavy  garment  gains. 

That  here  we  cannot  always  stay 

The  changing  year  declares ; 
Mild  zephyr  moistens  down  the  frost. 

And  winter  far  off  bears. 

The  brightening  summer  tramples  spring ; 

It  too  away  is  borne. 
When  froitfol  autumn  spreads  her  Moree 

And  rears  her  golden  com. 

Dull  winter  rashes  back  once  more» 

Earth  shudders  at  his  reign; 
But  when  a  few  moons  rise  and  &11 

She  soon  revives  again. 
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Not  80  with  man,  whene'er  he  falls 

No  power  on  earth  can  save ; 
He  never  more  shall  flourish  here, 

Bat  fill  the  silent  grave. 

Whither  the  great  and  rich  have  gone, 

Thither  we  all  must  go ; 
Our  bodies  melt  to  kindred  dust, 

Oor  shadows  flit  below. 


Who  knows  that  if  we  live  to-day, 

God  will  to-morrow  spare? 
Then  use  your  wealth  regardless  of 

The  cravings  of  your  heir. 

What  time  you  die,  the  impartial  judge 

Will  on  your  lot  decide ; 
Nor  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  high  renown 

Can  turn  that  lot  aside. 

No  secondary  power  afibrds 

The  dearest  friend  relief; 
The  proudest  tyrants  there  endure 

Their  everlasting  grief. 


C.  H.  L 
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THE  PALACE  OF  THE  CJESAES. 
By  W«  Ksiqutos. 


The  excavations  of  the  last  twenty 
jears  in  Borne  have  established  the 
fact  that,  at  the  period  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  Kings,  the  city  was 
of  large  dimensions,  was  strongly 
fortifi^,  and  thickly  peopled.  The 
most  ancient  walls  aiscovered  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  old 
Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  but 
are  altogether  unlike  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Considering 
how  much  there  is  that  is  mythicfd 
and  fabulous  in  the  early  history  of 
Borne,  so  much  indeed  as  to  render 
the  historical  stories,  as  related  by 
Livy,  unworthy  of  credit,  yet  these 
excavations  establish  the  fact  that 
far  away  in  the  past,  about  the 
period  attributed  to  the  Kings,  some 
sind  of  chieftains  ruled  a  la^, 
populous,  and  well-fortified  city, 
occupying  the  Palatine  and  other 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  foundations  of  this  ancient 
city  have^ now  been  laid  bare — ob- 
long blocks  of  tufa,  roughly  chipped, 
built  into  walls  twelve  feet  tmck, 
against  the  scarped  cliff,  which  was 
cut  away  to  render  all  access  impos- 
sible except  by  the  gates.  Strange 
to  say,  each  one  of  the  stones  is  just 
of  that  size,  which  the  modem 
Boman  masons  call  a  cartload  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  each  correspond  exactly 
with  the  dimensions  given  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  in  his  de- 
scription. 

Whether  we  call  these  remains, 
those  of  the  city  of  Bomulus  and  of 


the  Kings,  or  give  some  other  name 
to  them  the  fact  reipainscertaiD,  that 
the  fortified  part  of  it  stood  on  the 
Palatine,  and  that,  on  that  hill,  &b 
Palaces  of  the  Ossars  were  subse- 
quently erected. 

Thus,  from  its  earliest  yean, 
probably  dating  back  to  eight  bon- 
dred  or  a  thousand  years  b^ore  oar 
era,  Bome  exhibits  in  its  worbi  a 
genius  for  the  strong,  the  massiv^ 
the  imperishable,  which  entitles  it 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Eternal 
Citv. 

The  admirable  way  in  whidi  these 
ancient  foundations  have  been  laid 
open,  and  the  various  sites  of  the 
more  modem  buildings  on  the  same 
hill,  distinguished  by  inscriptiooB 
and  monumental  tablets,  reflects  Ae 
greatest  credit  upon  the  Italian 
Government.  The  visitor  is  allowed 
to  study  the  ruins  for  himself,  un- 
accompanied by  guides,  unwatdied 
by  police.  There  is  a  confidfflice 
thus  displayed  in  the  good  sense 
and  proper  conduct  of  the  people^ 
which  is  peculiarly  continental,  and 
which^  in  80  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  very  seldom  al)used. 

I  was  in  the  Duomo,  in  Milan, 
the  other  day — the  noblest  building 
perhaps,  ever  erected  by  man  to  the 
worship  of  God.  I  had  taken  a  seat 
amongst  the  free  benches  in  front 
of  the  grand  altar,  and  a  little  to 
the  right.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  there  was  no  crowd, 
no  grand  or  attractive  ceremonial 
in  progress ;  but  the  glorious  pillan^ 
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the  ImposiDg  arches,  the  dim  reli- 
gious light  from  the  stained  glass 
windows,  and  the  noble  proportions 
of  the  grand  altar  itself,  all  com- 
bined to  produce  awe  and  venera- 
tioD. 

A  poor  peasant  woman  came  in 
from  the  6i<}e  door.  She  was 
common  looking  enough,  large  and 
ponderous,  with  a  great  ugly  basket 
on  her  arm,  and  this  basket  was  full 
of  yegetablesy  doubtless  her  stock 
in  trade-— onions  and  lettuces  pro- 
jecting from  it  in  a  disreputable 
way.  She  put  down  the  basket  upon 
the  tesselated  marble  floor,  a  little 
in  front  of  the  bench  on  which  I  sat, 
and  she  sat  down  near  it  amongst 
the  free  sittings.  She  became, 
almost  immediately,  profoundly  oc- 
cupied with  her  deyotions,  to  the 
exclusion  apparently  of  till  other 
ideas. 

One  of  the  attendants  of  the 
Cathedral,  a  gentleman  in  a  black 
cassock,  of  a  severe  and  authorita- 
tire  type  of  countenance,  noticed 
the  basket,  and  stood  still  in  front 
of  it.  He  looked  at  it  with  a 
deprecating  air,  as  though  he  should 
6aj,  a  disreputable  basket,  a  very 
disreputable  basket  indeed  !  And 
so  it  was.  No  one  could  deny  the 
fact.  A  disreputable  basket  of 
vegetables,  with  onions  and  lettuces 
projecting  from  it  here  and  there, 
and  the  whole  standing  on  the  tes- 
selated marble  pavement  in  that 
most  magnificent  of  cathedrals,  right 
in  front  of  the  high  altar!  It  was 
certainly  very  much  out  of  place. 
But  the  poor  woman  to  whom  it 
belonged  was  too  deeply  engaged, 
in  her  devotions,  too  profoundly 
occupied  by  her  prayers,  to  notice 
him  or  his  disapprobation. 

He  touched  her  arm  at  length, 
pointed  to  the  basket,  shook  his 
head  in  an  altogether  disapproving 
way,  and  spoke  to  her.  I  was  not 
near  enough  to  catch  the  words,  but 
I  could  easily  fancy  what  they  were. 
She  looked  up  from  her  prayers,  and 


then  looked  down  at  the  basket,  and 
replied,  pleading  sad  necessitjr,  but 
she  did  so  respectfully,  without 
noise,  vehemence,  or  rudeness. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  must  say  ' 
her  prayers.  She  could  not  leave 
her  basket  outside. 

Shaking  his  head 
verger  turned  round, 
aged  priest  sitting  wi 
sure  in  front  of  the 
not  taking  any  part  i 
he  went  up  to  him, 
mentioned  the  circu: 
aged  priest  left  his 
and  stood  in  front  < 
He  too  looked  at  it,  a 
at  the  poor  woman, 
head.  But  she  was  on 
and  profoundly  enga 
votions,  and  heeded  1: 
whit  more  than  she  1 
verger. 

Shaking  his  head, 
the  big  basket  with  tl 
onions  and  lettuces  p 
it,  he  touched  her  ari 
her.-  His  voice  was 
ent,  but  his  gesture 
showed  the  subject 
strance.      Once  mor 
necessity.    She  was 
reverent,  but  firm, 
her  prayers.  And  so 
away,    smiling    ben< 
spoke  to  the  verger 
retraced  his  steps 
seat. 

The  verger  returr 
to  the  woman  agaii 
finish   her  prayers, 
umphed.     But    she 
quick  as  possible,  am 
basket  must  thereup 
exit  together,  with 
speed  by  the  nearesi 
which  he  pointed  sigi 
promised  obedience, 
her  prayers  were  ei 
her  basket  on  her  f 
to  the  high  altar,  an( 

Such  an  incident 
possible    in   Englan 
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woman  would  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  her  basket  into  the 
Cathedral.  She  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  lay  it  upon  the 
stone  floor,  whilst  tthe  said  her 
prayers,  even  if  she  had  brought  it 
in — she  and  it  would  have  been 
bundled  out  with  scant  ceremony. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
both  in  this  matter,  and  in  that  of 
allowing  visitors  to  inspect  the 
ruins  in  Bome,  for  themselves  and 
by  themselves,  the  Italian  pro- 
cedure is  very  much  superior  to 
ours.  Anv  one  who  has  been 
hurried  through  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  obliged  to  listen  to 
•  the  sing-song  explanations  of  the 
beef-eaters,  will  assuredly  agree 
with  me. 
^  What  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  is  simply  the  founda- 
tion and  a  small  part  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  great  overgrown 
residences,  built  by  successive  em- 
perors. The  Cffisars  not  only 
covered  the  Palatine,  but  carried 
their  palaces  on  to  the  Esquiline, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  even  to  the 
CoBlian  Hill.  Augustus  first  began 
to  build  on  the  Palatine,  and  some 
of  the  buildings  on  it  are  said  to 
have  been  habitable  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century. 

One  cannot  help  exploring  in 
fancy  what  still  lies  hidden  under 
the  dust  of  ages  in  this  remarkable 
hill ;  of  all  the  interesting  scenes  on 
the  earth's  surface,  there  is  none 
that  rouses  the  imagination  more 
strikingly  than  this  swallowing  up 
of  cities  and  of  ^reat  buildings. 
We  would  like  to  know  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  ancient  edifices 
disappeared  and  the  modern  struc- 
tures commenced.  Heroulaneum 
and  Pompeii  we  know  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  its  enormous  outpour  of 
lava,  of  scoriffi,  and  of  ashes.  But 
standing  on  the  Palatine  there  is  no 
such  explanation  before  us.  Yet 
the  explanation  is  not  impossible. 


BarbariauF,  fire,  earthquakes,  inan- 
dations,  masses  of  ruins  excavated 
to  form  new  buildings,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  hide  from  us  the  great 
buildings  of  the  past,  and  those 
walks  ou  which  Julius,  Augustus 
Virgil,  and  Horace  have  trodden. 
Here  and  there  we  see  a  colooui 
half  emerging  from  the  debris,  the 
walls  of  a  temple  partly  swallowed 
up  and  partly  exposed  to  view, 
chambers,  formerly  full  of  light  and 
joyousness,  now  half  buried  like 
cellars,  foundations  of  walls,  broken 
statues,  deserted  galleries. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then 
that  the  traveller  explores  these 
ruins  with  extraordinary  inteiest^ 
for  every  detail  gives  us  a  new 
insight  into  the  private  life  of  Uie 
men  who  ruled  the  world  long  ago. 
To  the  men  who  wrote  in  those  days 
these  details  were  familiar.  They 
hardly  thought  them  worth  a  pass- 
ing notice,  full  of  interest  and  of 
information  as  they  are  to  us. 

This  Palatine  Hill  was  to  the 
ancient  Boman  a  sacred  place.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  his  country,  tiie 
central  point  from  which  its  great- 
ness raoiated  throughout  the  world. 
Mythology  and  ancient  history  met 
here.  The  one  was  as  &bulons  ss 
the  other.  But  to  the  believing 
Boman  both  were  true.  Not  far 
off,  on  the  Aventine,  was  the  cave 
of  Cacus,  the  monster  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  who  dedicated  the  era 
maxima  in  honour  of  his  victory,  an 
altar  which  continued  for  loni?  ag» 
to  be  revered  in  Borne.  The  Luper- 
cal,  the  den  of  that  wolf  who  had 
suckled  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  was 
within  sight,  and  also  the  tomb  of 
Acca  Laurentia,  wife  of  Aiustns,  the 
shepherd,  and  the  nurse  of  the 
infant  founders  of  Bome,  after  they 
had  left  their  vulpine  foster-mother. 
AU  these,  and  a  hundred  other  tale?, 
to  us  mere  fables,  were  to  them 
objects  of  belief,  often  of  worship, 
and  they  made  the  Palatine  and  '\t» 
vicinity  sacred  places  to  the  andeot 
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Romans.  These  were  all  connected 
with  that  old  Kome,  burnt  bj  the 
Oauls,  which  was  to  the  Eomans  of 
the  time  of  Augustus  what  Jerusa- 
leai  was  to  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages. 

There  was  a  festival  amoncrst  the 
ancient  Eomans,  called  the  Feast  of 
l^olves,  held  in  honour  of  Eomul us 
and   Kemus,  and   of  their  foster- 
ra other,    the    wolf.      The    famous 
bronze  statue  of  the  wolf  suckling 
them  is  still  preserved  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  Livj  tells  us  that  it  was 
once   struck    bj    lightning.      The 
priests  who  officiated  at  this  festi- 
val were  called  Luperci,  and  they 
began  their  ministrations,  at  the 
time  of  the  feast,  at  the  base  of  the 
Palatine  Hill.    Bishop  Godwin  thus 
describes  the  ceremonies: — ^**Two 
goats  were  slain,  and  two  noble- 
men's sons  were    to    be  present, 
whose  foreheads  being  blooded  with 
the  knives  of  those  that  had  slain 
the  goats,  were  by-and-by  to  be  dried 
up    with    wool    dipped    in    milk. 
Then  the  youths  must  laugh  imme- 
diately after  their  foreheads  were 
dry.     That  done,  they  cut  the  goat 
skins,  and  made  thongs  of  them, 
which  they  took  in  their  hands,  and 
ran  with  them  all  about  the  city, 
stark-naked,  striking  with  the  thongs 
all  whom  they  met  on  their  way." 
A  dog  was  also  sacrificed  at  the 
same  time,  the  reason  given  being 
that  there  is  a  natural  antipathy 
between  the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

Livy  complains  that  in  bis  time 
the  good  old  Soman  rites  were 
gradually  going  into  disuse,  not 
only  in  private  and  within  doors, 
but  even  in  public  also— unusual 
prayers  muttered  unintelligibly  in 
unknown  and  barbarous  languages 
— sacrificers  and  soothsayers,  igno- 
rant and  strange,  enslaving  men's 
understandings — and  the  good  old 
ways  and  the  good  old  ceremonies 
generally  neglected. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  this 
old  Borne  on   the   Palatine    Hill 


nowadays.    But  we  have  undoubt- 
edly the  remains  of  it  beneath  those 
palaces    of   Augustus,   Nero,   and 
Titus,  the  ruins  o" 
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and  studf,  the  positions  of  the 
Tarious  palaces  of  the  Ciesars,  min- 
gled as  they  were,  the  one  within 
the  other,  in  what  appeared  to  others 
to  be  inextricable  confusion. 

Interesting  as  the  portions  of 
statues  and  the  columns,  more  or 
less  perfect,  undoubtedly  are,  which 
have  been  discovered  here  and  there 
in  these  ruins,  it  is  not  aa  artistic, 
but  as  historic,  remains  that  they 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
from  the  North.  The  foundations 
alone  are  perfect  arches  of  brick, 
massivesubstructures;  and  dungeons 
of  portentous  strength  and  gloom 
are  opened  up  in  many  places — 
sometimes  two  or  three  entire 
columns,  sometimes  the  outline  of 
a  portico— but  the  architect  alone 
wul  be  able  to  figure  to  himself, 
with  any  defi;ree  of  definiteness  or 
precision,  what  position  they  held 
in  the  original  structure.  Beauty 
no  longer  exists,  but  isolated  chun- 
bers,  with  their  fresco  decorations, 
are  frequently  met  with,  and  these 
decorations  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
how  elaborate  the  ornamentation  of 
the  whole  must  have  been.  The 
paintings,  in  two  chambers  espe- 
cially, which  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  are 
strikinglv  fresh  and  original.  In 
one  of  them  Gkdatea  is  represented 
in  the  sea,  riding  a  seahorse,  the 
neck  of  which  she  embraces  with 
her  arm.  Her  attitude  is  replete 
with  grace  and  ease.  Fleeinfi^  aa 
she  is,  she  turns  her  head,  to  look 
at  Polyphemus,  who  is  preparing  to 
hurl  a  rock  at  Acis,  the  shepherd. 
A  little  Cupid  is  seated  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  Cyclops,  and  seems 
to  urge  him  on  to  vengeance,  whilst 
other  Cupids,  gliding  about  on  the 
scene,  appear  to  intercede  for  the 
young  lovers.  In  the  other  chamber 
the  carrying  off  of  lo  by  Mercury  is 
represented.  lo  has  not  yet  been 
transformed  into  a  heifer,  and  the 
outlines  of  her  figure,  and  the 
colouring  of  the  flesh,  are  both  re- 


presented with  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy and  success.  Hermes  and  a 
young  man,  armed  with  a  short 
sword,  accompany  her,  and  both  are 
singularly  elegant,  and  in  the  very 
best  style. 

On  each  side  of  the  larger  sab- 
jects  are  smaller  paintiilgs,  repre- 
senting women  at  their  toOette,  and 
also  religious  sacrifices,  superior 
both  in  execution  and  design  to  any- 
thing met  with  in  Pompeii.  A 
window  painted  on  one  side,  in 
imitation  of  another  real  window 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary work  of  art.  The  window 
is  open,  and  lets  one  see,  in  perspec- 
tive, a  street  of  Bome  with  its 
houses  and  balconies,  where  the 
women  rest  on  their  elbows  to 
regard  the  passers-by.  A  young 
woman  goes  out  from  the  door  of  a 
house,  tollowed  by  a  child  which 
holds  a  collection  of  flow^s.  A 
woman  hastens  apparently  to  follow 
them,  and  from  another  balcony  a 
young  man  attentively  regards  the 
progress  ofthe  young  woman.  Thus, 
m  this  pictured  window,  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Bome  of  Augustas, 
with  its  life  and  its  habits,  its  petty 
daily  hopee,  and  joys,  and  fears.  1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  paint- 
ings are  evidently  by  an  artist  of 
the  very  highest  rank  and  greatest 

S proficiency  in  his  profession,  but  I 
eel  certain  that  they  were  executed 
by  an  artist  very  superior  to  those 
who  did  the  wall  decorations  of 
Pompeii.  The  flesh  tints  particu- 
larly are  executed  with  a  delicacy 
and  success  far  superior  to  anvthing 
to  be  met  with  in  the  buried  cities 
of  southern  Italy,  and,  although 
subsequent  excavations  may  posnbly 
reveal  there  something  very  superior 
to  what  has  already  been  brought 
to  light,  yet  I  think  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  fair  average 
of  the  works  of  the  artists  of  those 
towns  has  already  been  exhumed. 

One  ot  the  most  favourable  speci- 
mens of  this  fresco  painting  in  the 
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sxbumed  cbambera  of  the  palace,  is 
I  sacrifice.  A  woman  of  majestic 
nieo,  seated  apon  a  throne,  ap- 
sears  to  preside  at  this  sacrifice. 
Servants  poor  water  from  an 
unphora  into  a  vase  of  glass,  the 
nransparencj  of  which  is  rendered 
irith  surprising  fidelity.  A  youth 
sarries  along  a  lamb  upon  his 
ihoolders,  just  as  in  the  painting  of 
^he  good  shepherd,  a  subject  often 
represented  in  the  Catacombs.  But, 
in  this  instance,  the  lamb  is  plainly 
iitended  for  sacrifice.  All  this  is 
represented  with  great  vigour,  grace, 
ind  truth. 

In  a  neighbouring  chamber,  above 
the  door,  a  great  vase  of  crystal, 
illed  with  flowers,  is  drawn,  with  a 
sareful  attention  to  the  rules  of 
perspective  by  no  means  common 
in  such  subjects.  One  naturally 
thinks  of  the  celebrated  branch  of 
Dlives  of  Chardin.  The  execution 
in  this  instance  is  equally  free  and 
tme  to  nature.  The  flowers  are 
I  perfect  representation  of  dead 
Qature.  We  might  fancy  them 
easily  taken  from  the  wall,  and 
hung  up  as  a  memento,  or  placed 
on  an  altar  as  an  oflering. 

These  paintings  are  not  simple 
fireecoes.  They  are  of  the  nature  of 
Dncaostics.  Coated  with  wax,  and 
having  had  hot  irons  passed  over 
Ihem  when  they  were  finished,  they 
Btill  retain  much  of  the  glow  and 
freshness  of  a  recent  painting.  They 
will  evidently  last  as  long  as  the 
walls  upon  which  they  have  been 
drawn. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  plea- 
sore  in  passing  from  room  to  room 
of  these  subterranean  chambers. 
We  feel  them  haunted  by  the  forms 
of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  who 
passed  away  so  many  centuries  ago. 
We  know  that  when  these  rooms 
were  last  occupied,  they  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  open  to  the 
light  of  day  and  the  air  of  heaven, 
with  the  sounds  of  the  great  dtr 
pouring  in  at  every  crefice,  and  all 


its  wonderful  sights  spread  around. 
And  what  a  lull!  what  a  city! 
what  people!  The  hill  was  the 
scene  of  all  those  poetical  tradi« 
tions  which  formed  the  religion  of 
the  faithful  Boman.  The  city  was 
the  Eternal  City,  the  ruler  of  the 
known  world.  The  people  were 
those  whose  conquering  arms  had 
borne  the  Boman  eagles  from  Par- 
thia  on  the  far  East,  to  Lusitania 
and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  on  the 
far  West ! 

To  walk  amid  these  ruins  is  to 
walk  in  the  midst  of  a  past  made 
visible  and  .palpable.  The  very 
earth  around,  with  which  these 
chambers  are  well-nigh  buried,  is 
the  tomb  of  time,  the  wrappings  by 
which  the  hoary  old  father  has  pre- 
served for  us  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  palace  of  the  Csssars.  We 
climb  through  twenty  centuries  to 
the  epoch  of  Augustus  and  of  Tibe- 
rius. The  men  of  that  period,  so 
long  passed  away,  become  living 
and  acting  for  us,  when  we  are  in 
these  chambers.  We  half  expect 
to  see  them  at  the  door,  passing 
grandly  along  in  their  togas.  They 
slept  in  this  chamber,  they  ate  in 
that.  Here  they  sat  and  chatted. 
There  they  received  their  clients; 
and  plotted  the  downfall  of  their 
enemies.  It  was  by  that  staircase* 
that  they  descended  to  the  Forum. 
The  illusion  grows  upon  us,  until 
we  almost  fancy  ourselves  one  of 
their  contemporaries. 

The  Palatine  Hill,  as  we  now  see 
it,  is  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit.    Augustus  first  began  upon 
it  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars.    Tibe-  " 
•rius    added    to    it,    and  Caligula 
enlarged    it    still    more.      Nero's 
buildings,  however,  eclipsed  those 
of  all  the  preceding  Emperors  b^ 
their  size  and  extent  and  magni- 
ficence.    The  fire  which  they  say    I 
he  kindled,  destroyed  the  buildings 
on  the  Palatine,  and  on  the  ruins 
he  erected  his  Qt)lden  House,  a  con*  ^ 
struction  so  large  and  various  that. 
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it  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  space 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  toWD,  filling 
the  valley,  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  Coliseum,  and  extending  into 
and  invading  the  house  and  gardens 
of  Mfficenas,  on  the  Esquiline. 
Titus  converted  a  portion  of  Nero*s 
palace  into  substructures  for  his 
own  baths,  the  ruins  of  which  now 
form  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
eights  of  Borne.  Domitian  altered, 
and  re-arranged  and  enlarged,  and 
began  some  other  baths  near  thoae 
of  Titus,  which  it  was  left  to  Trajan 
to  finish,  but  which  were  in  their 
turn  eclipsed  by  those  of  Caracalla, 
the  ruins  of  which  excite  the  wonder 
and  amazement  of  every  traveller, 
and  which  have  furnishei^  our  prin- 
cipal modern  museums  with  some 
of  their  best  known  statues. 

The  invading  armies  of  Alaric,  of 
Oenseric,  and  of  Totila  worked  ruin 
amongst  these  noble  buildings,  and 
to  the  last-named  conqueror,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  attributed  the  syste- 
matic destruction  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Caesars.  Earthquakes,  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber,  famine  and 
pestilence,  ravaged  the  city  during 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries; 
whilst  the  few  noble  buildings  that 
survived  these  complicated  destruc- 
tive agencies,  were  mutilated  and 
injured  in  order  to  turn  them  into 
Christian  churches.  Yet,  amid  all 
these  calamities,  little  as  remains  to 
us  of  the  greatness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  originals,  we  can  trace 
still,  amid  their  ruins,  the  influence 
of  Grecian  taste  and  Grecian  art 
in  almost  every  pillar  and  every 
mutilated  statue. 

And  now,  after  all  these  mis- 
fortunes, what  is  left?  The  poet 
eays:— 


"  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower 

grown 
Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks 

heaped 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd, 

columns  strewn 


In  fragments,  chok*d-iip  vaults,  and 

frescoes  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the 

owl  peep'd, 
Deeming   it    midnight: — Temples, 

batiis,  and  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;   for  all  that 

learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  beeu,  that 

these  are  walls : — 
'  Behold  the  Imperial  Momit !  tasihiu 

the  migh^  falls.*' 

But  a  great  deal  haa  been  done 
to  brin^  these  buried  treasures  to 
light  since  Byron  wrote  thus  in 
his  *'Childe  Harold.''  Fortunately, 
G^th  and  Vandal,  Gaul  and 
Christian  could  not  utterly  destroy 
In  many  instances  they  only  covered 
up.  For  a  depth  of  ^  more  thin 
twenty  feet  all  is  ruin,  crumbled 
masses  of  masonry,  broken  columns, 
mutilated  statues,  buried  chambers. 

The  Villa  Palatina  was  one  of  the 
earliest  discoveries  on  the  hill,  the 
French  Abb6  Bancoureil  having 
excavated  it  nearly  a  century  ago. 
The  subterranean  chambers  were 
probably  part  of  the  palace  of 
Augustus.  It  has  been  amee  con- 
verted into  a  convent ;  but  it  ce^ 
tainly  occupied  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Hortensius  originally,  and  in 
later  times  of  the  Palace  of  Augus- 
tus, the  G^urden  of  Adonis,  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Library 
of  the  Palatine. 

Subsequent  excayatioiu  have 
brought  to  light  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Palace  of  Vespasian, 
the  House  of  Tiberius,  the  Palaee 
of  Caligula  with  his  baths,  and  the 
Temples  of  Jupiter  Victor  and 
Jupiter  Stator,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  gate  leading  from 
the  Palace  of  Caligula  to  the  Foruip, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  teadi- 
tionai  House  of  Bomuloa  have  also 
been  discovered.  The  Palace  d 
Vespasian,  commenced  by  him,  and 
continued  by  Titus  and  DomitiaQ, 
was  the  official  palace  of  the  Bomaa 
Emperors,  during  the  second  aal 
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tfaird  centuries.  The  Flavian  Em- 
perors erected  it;  when  thej  re- 
in OTed  tiieir  residence  from  the 
more  densely  inhabited  quarter  of 
the  Esquiline.  On  the  western 
side  it  was  surrounded  by  a  portico, 
portions  of  which  may  still  be  seen, 
Dejond  which,  leading  towards  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula, 
is  a  long  subterranean  passage, 
lined  and  paved  with  stone, 
and  covered  with  mosaics,  which 
was  probably  the  passage  of  the 
emperors  from  their  private  apart- 
ments into  the  public  palace,  where 
official  business  was  transacted. 

To  the  west  of  this  was  discovered 
the  circular  altar  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
bearing  the  inscription  : — 

•*  Cnaui  Domititu,  M,  F.  CcUvinus 
Fantifex,  O.  C,  iter  Imperator  Ma- 
wiebuM."    (vel  Manietibus,)  * 

Calvinus  commanded  the  Boman 
centre,  under  Julius  Csesar,  at  the 
battle  of  Fharsalia,  and  was  twice 
Consul.  He  subsequently  quelled 
an  insurrection  in  Spain,  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

On  the  north-east  of  the  hill  we 
reach  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the 
Porta  Bomana^  which  communi- 
cated vnth  the  Forum,  and  it  was 
from  the  vicinity  of  this  ^te  that  the 
&mou8  bridge,  erected  by  Caligula, 
KMuined  the  interval  between  the 
ralatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
The  quarries  of  the  Mens  Palatinus 
are  close  by,  the  Zatami(P,  consist- 
ing of.  fine  halls,  probably  forming 
originally  the  ground-floor  of  the 
pakce.  A  noble  flight  of  steps  led 
from  this  to  the  upper  apartments, 
now  on  a  level  with  the  modem 
garden,  a  few  of  the  marble  steps 
•till  remaining. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  Olivus 
Pdatinuty  ascending  from  the 
Sacred  Way,  near  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  shows  that  a  valley  existed 
here,  dividing  the  Palatine  into 
two  parts.    The  Summa  Yelia,  on 


which  stands  the  Church  of  San 
Buouaventura,  and  the  Oermalis, 
or  Palatine,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tending from  this  valley  to  the 
Yelabrum,  and  the  heights  over- 
looking the  Circus  Maximus.  Signer 
Bosa  has  adopted  a  v****"  "«>^"i  rkion 
for  assisting  the  visi 
miuation  of  the  ru 
large  placards  on  ei 
site,  on  which  is  insc 
given  to  it  by  classic 
citations  from  theii 
notice  of  them  v 
Within  the  precincti 
of  Vespasian  are  tl 
chambers,  called,  wil 
rity,  the  Baths  of  I 
are  now  reached  by 
from  the  Tablinun 
evidently  portions  oi 
edifice,  possiblv  o 
Augustus,  which,  aa 
of  the  Palatine,  hav< 
times  as  substructi< 
perial  edifices,  of  wl 
the  ruins  nearer  th 
walls  still  preserve 
arabesque  paintings 
reliefs.*'  I  have  alr< 
account  of  the  paini 
well  worthy  of  caref 
joining  these  are  hu§ 
in  rubble  work  a; 
blocks  of  tufa,  whi 
Corinthian  porticc 
columns  which  overl 
Maximus.  The 
Casino  near  here 
balcony,  the  paintin 
of  which,  represei 
carrying  off  the  cati 
are  supposed  to  hav 
by  pupus  of  Baphac 
poiut  from  which  1 
view  over  the  Cap 
Capitol  itself,  the  J 
lesser  Fora  openin 
from  the  north-eas 
of  the  Farnesian 
looking  the  Clivui 
the  Church  of  Sant 
trice;   or,  still    be 
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Binall  round  tower  called  La  Tor- 
retta  del  Palatino."* 

The  ruiDS  of  the  additions  made 
by  Tiberius  and  Caligula  to  the 
Palace  of  Augustus  are  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  hill.  These 
additions  appear  to  have  been 
erected  chiefly  upon  those  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  as 
having  probably  belonged  to  the 
kingly  period  of  Eoman  history,  or 
to  the  fabled  period  of  the  kings. 
Some  go  still,  further  back,  and 
attsibute  them  to  the  period  of 
Eomulus  and  his  fortifications  on 
the  Palatine.  Some  columns  in  the 
vicinity  are  said  to  have  supported 
a  balcony,  from  which  the  emperors 
viewed  the  games  of  the  Circus 
Maximus. 

The  portion  of  the  Palace  attri- 
buted to  Nero  affords  ruins  more 
picturesque  and  striking  than  those 
of  any  other  period.  Numerous 
arches,  corridors,  and  vaults,  still 
retaining  their  ancient  stucco 
mouldings,  are  interspersed  with 
masses  of  buildings,  among  which 
are  found  fragments  of  mosaic 
pavements  and  of  ancient  paintings. 
This  portion  of  the  palace  is  said  to 
have  been  habitable  and  inhabited 
in  the  seventh  century.  Many 
portions  of  these  ruins  are  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  being  clothed 
with  ivy ;  whilst  ilex,  laurels,  and 
creeping  plants  of  various  foliage 
form  a  scene  peculiarly  diversified 
and  interesting. 

At  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  hill  stood  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus,  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  seven  tiers  of 
arcades,  rising  one  above  the  other, 
which  were  intended  to  astonish  and 
surprise  the  African  countrymen  of 
the  emperor  when  they  came  to 
visit  him.    They  form  the  last  im- 


portant addition  to  the  Palace  of 
the  CsBsars. 

During  the  middle  ages  the 
Boman  barons  turned  the  hill  into 
a  fortress.  A  portion  of  the  Palace 
was  still  standing  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  Sixtus  Y.,  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  building  of  St.  PeterV 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  ! 

From  the  history  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Csesars  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  Bome  was  in  ita 
greatest  height  of  splendour  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  that  it  was  then 
most  populous  and  most  magnifi- 
cent The  first  palace  of  Augustus 
was  a  modest  house.  That  modest 
house  had  been  enlarged  and  orna- 
mented until  it  became  a  splendid 
palace. 

Mr.  Cape's  account  of  Nero  and 
his  Golden  House  is  interesting  and 
graphic : — 

"  Nero's  life  as  emperor  was  one 
long  series  of  stage  effects,  of  which 
the  leading  feature  was  a  feverish 
extravagance.  His  return  from  the 
art  tour  in  Greece  outdid  all  the 
triumphal  processions  of  the  past. 
Thousands  of  carriages  were  needed 
for  his  baggage ;  his  sumpter  mules 
were  shod  with  silver;  and  all  the 
towns  he  passed  upon  his  way  received 
him  through  a  breach  made  in  their 
walls,  for  such  he  heard  was  the 
sign  of  honour  with  which  their 
citizens  were  wont  to  welcome  tiie 
Olympian  victors  of  olden  days. 
•  The  public  works  which  he  designed 
were  more  to  feed  his  pride  than  to 
serve  the  public.  He  wanted,  like 
another  Xerxes,  to  cut  a  canal 
through  the  Corinthian  isthmus; 
he  thought  of  making  vast  lidces  to 
be  supplied  from  the  hot  springs  of 
Baias,  and  schemed  great  works  by 
which  the  sea  might  be  brought 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Bome.  But 
it  was  only  by  his  buildings  that  he 


♦  From  Mr.  Murray^  admirable  "  Handbook  for  Eomc'* 
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left  endaring  traces,  and  to  this  the 
great  disaster  of  his  times  gave  an 
unlooked-for  impulse.  Some  little 
shops  in  the  low  grounds  near  the 
Circus  took  fire  by  chance.  The 
flames  spread  fsist  through  the  nar- 
row streets  and  crowded  alleys  of 
the  quarter,  and  soon  began  to  climb 
up  the  higher  ground  to  the  statelier 
boofles  of  the  wealthy.  Almost  a 
week  the  fire  was  burning,  and  of 
the  fourteen  wards  of  the  city  only 
£mr  escaped  unharmed.  Nero  was 
atAutium  when  the  startling  news 
arriTed,  and  he  reached  Borne  too 
late  to  save  his  palace.  He  threw 
hia  gardens  open  to  the  homeless 
poor,  he  lowered  at  once  the  price 
ofeom,  and  had  booths  raised  in 
haate  to  shelter  the  wanderers.  He 
did  not  lack  sympathy  for  the 
masses  of  the  city,  whose  tastes  he 
shared  and  catered  for.  And  yet 
the  story  spread  and  was  believed 
that  the  horrors  of  the  blazing  city 
caught  his  excited  fancy,  that  he 
aaw  in  it  a  scene  worthy  of  an  em- 
peror to  act  in,  and  sang  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  Troy  amongst  the 
crashing  ruins  and  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  Even  wilder  fancies  spread 
among  the  people — men  whispered 
that  his  servants  had  been  seen  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands,- as 
taey  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  to 
spread  the  flames.  For  Nero  had 
been  heard  to  wish  that  the  old 
Bomeof  crooked  streets  and  crowded 
lanes  might  be  now  swept  clean 
•vay,  that  he  might  rebuild  it  on  a 
JCftk  of  royal  grandeur.  Certainly 
be  claimed  for  himself  the  lion's 
wwro  of  the  space  that  the  flames 
^  bad  cleared.  The  palace,  to  which 
•  the  Palatine  Hill  had  given  a  name, 
iK)w  took  a  wider  range,  and  spread 
to  the  Esquiline  and  beyond  it,  in- 
dnding,  in  its  vast  circuit,  long 
«n^  of  porticoes,  lakes,  woods,  and 
p™8 ;  while  the  buildings  were  so 
janshly  adorned  with  every  art  as 
«  deserve  the  name  of  the  *  Golden 
fiouse'  which  the  people's  fancy 


gave  to  it.    In  its  vestibule  stood 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  Emperor, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  which  afterwards  gave  its 
name  to  the  Coliseum.    From  it 
stretched  porticoes  a  mile  in  length, 
supported  on  triple  ranges  of  marble 
pillars,  leading  to  the  lake,  round 
which  was  built  a  mimic  town,  open- 
ing out  into  parks  stocked  with 
wild  animals  of  every  sort.    Th(B>- 
hails  were  lined  with  gold  and  ^^ 
cious  stones ;  the  banqueting  ij^onis 
were  fitted  with  revolving  roOf?  oi  * 
ivory,  perforated  to  scatter  flow^« 
and  perfumes  on  the  guests,  while^ 
shifting  tables  seemed  to  vanish  of  ^ 
themselves  and  re-appear  charged 
with    the   richest  viands.      There 
were  baths  too  to  suit  all  tastes, 
some  supplied  from  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  some  filled  with  sulphu- 
reous streams  that  had  their  sources 
miles    away.      Thousands    of   the 
choicest  works  of  art  of  Greece  and 
Asia  had  been  destroyed,  but  their 
place  was  occupied  by  the  paintings 
and  the  statues  brought  from  every 
quarter  of  the  empire.    Nero  sent 
special  agents  to  ransack  the  city 
for  art-treasures,  and  many  a  town 
among  the  isles  of  Greece  mourned 
in  after  days  the  visits  that  had 
despoiled  it  of  its  priceless  treasures. 
When  all  was  done,  and  the  em- 
peror surveyed  the  work,  even  he  was 
satisfied,  and  cried, '  Now  at  least  I 
feel  that  I  am  lodged  as  a  man  should 
be.'    It  was  in  halls  like  these  that 
the  privileged  few  gathered  round 
their  lord  when  he  returned  from 
the  grave  business  of  the  circus  and 
the  stage,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table." 

Amid  the  courts  and  gardens  of 
this  splendid  palace,  its  artificial 
lakes,  its  woods,  its  orchards,  vine- 
yards, fields  and  groves,  were  no 
doubt  witnessed  scenes  of  suflering, 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  before  or  since. 

On   the    Christians    he    wished 
48—2 
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faldely  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the 
great  coDflagration,  and  Tacitus 
thus  relates  the  result: — "  First 
were  apprehended  such  as  openly 
avowed  themselves  to  be  of  that 
sect ;  then  by  them  were  dis- 
covered an  immense  multitude; 
and  all  were  convicted,  not  of  the 
crime  of  burning  Bome,  but  of 
hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  death  and  tortures  were  ag- 
gravated by  cruel  derision  and  sport. 
They  were  either  covered  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  fastened 
to  crosses,  or  wrapped  up  in  com- 
bustible garments,  that  when  the 
daylight  failed,  the^  might,  like 
torches,  serve  to  diiroel  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Hence,  towards 
the  miserable  sufferers,  however 
guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment, 
compassion  arose ;  seeing  that  they 
were  doomed  to  perish,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  public  good,  but  to 
gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man." 

Thus,  then,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Palace  of  the  CsBsars  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  of  interest  not  merely 
to  the  antiquary,  or  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view  alone.  The  his- 
torical student  will  find  every  portion 
of  the  Palatine  full  of  instruction. 
From  Bomulus  to  Augustus,  from 
Augustus  to  Nero,  from  Nero  to 
Constantino,  from  Constantino  to 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  every  period  of 
Boman  history  is  illustrated  for  him 
by  its  ruins.  Truly  his  step  is  on 
an  empire's  dust.  And  who  shall 
tell  of  how  much  interest  to  the 
Christian  is  this  one  of  the  hills  of 
BomeP  In  the  Coliseum  he  can 
picture  to  himself  the  fights  with  the 
wild  beasts,  the  savage  animals,  the 
as  savage  crowd,  the  cowering  mar- 
tyrs, the  lifeless  bodies,  the  indoroit- 
Able  spirit,  the  unconquerable  faith. 
In  the  Catacombs  he  can  picture  to 
himself  the  quiet  endurance,  the 
lifelong  persecution,  the  faithful 
and  believing  martyrs  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  living,  burrowed 


beneath  the  earth,  like  rats.  Nor 
is  the  Palatine  without  its  memo- 
ries of  suffering,  constancy,  and 
death.  The  persecutions  of  Nero 
must  have  taxed  human  endaranee 
to  its  utmost  limit.  Who  shsll  tdl 
how  many  deeds  of  heroism,  of  noble 
self-sacrifice,  of  constancy,  det otion, 
faithfulness  to  death,  were  not  ex- 
hibited upon  the  Palatine,  when 
the  order  went  forth  to  seize  the 
Christians,  the  incendiaries  of  the 
city,  and  to  destroy  them  ?  Faith 
was  strong  in  those  days,  a  liring 
faith  that  braved  all  dangers,  dared 
all  deaths.  And  now  ?— We  have 
an  infallible  Pope,  princely  Oa^ 
dinals,  magnificent  churches,  and 
no  faith  at  alL 

'*  There  is  the  moral  of  aU  hmnan 

tales; 
Tis  hat  the  same  rehearsal  of  tha 

past, 
First  freedom  and  then  glory— vnten 

that  fedls. 
Wealth,  vice,  cormption— baihansm 

at  last 
And  History,  with  aU  her  vdomea 

vast, 
Hath  bat  one  page — 'tis  better  wiitten 

here. 
Where  gorgeous  tyranny  halh  Ihos 

amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eja 

or  ear. 
Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongae  aak^ 

Away  with  words-— draw  near, 

**  Admire,  exult,  despise — ^laogfarVeep— 

for  here 
There  is  muoh  matter  for  aU  feeling— 

Man, 
Thou  pendulum  between  a  si^  and 

tear! 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  fiiis 

span. 
This   mountain,    whose   obliterated 

plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  Crlory*s  gewgaws  shining  in  tiM 

van, 
Till  the  san*s  rays  vrith  added  flana 

werefill'd! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofe?— ^MW 

those  who  dar'd  to  build  ?" 
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Amom  Of  ^  Sovos  of  Sihqulabitt,"  "Fbips  at  Lzfi/'  |m. 

No.  12. — St.  Patbics  o7  Ibslavd. 

Prelude, — Haiy  Solo. 

Oh  !  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  try  all  his  pow(nr|| 

To  rival  a  miDstrel  so  lolly  in  £ftme, 
Not  bom  to^matoh  Moorx,  yet  in  happier  hoor^ 

His  song  may  be  toach*d  by  as  genial  a  flami| ; 
The  Harp  of  Hibemia  at  present^s  his  lyre. 

And  'tis  of  St.  Patrick  the  tale  he*ll  impart, 
A  theme  that  will  warm,  like  a  cheerful  turf-fire, 

The  cockles  of  ev'ry  true  Paf -riots  heart. 


In  that  dehghtful  district  of  N.B., 
The  first  that  (in  its  proper  place)  you'll  see. 
Where  softly  flows  the  Clyde  (then  call'd  the  Clti^, 
There  passed  his  happy  childhood  and  his  youth 
The  great  St.  Patrick.    In  his  lineage  long 
The  **  noble  Roman  "  element  was  strong. 
His  &ther  was  Calphumius,  or  Calpum, 
His  mother's  name  Conchessa,  as  we  learn, 
Niece  to  the  fiuned  St.  Martin,  and  no  doubt 
'Twas  she  who  taught  him  first  to  be  devout : 
And  so,  for  sixteen  years  he  grew  in  grace, 
When  an  unfortunate  a£fair  took  place : — 

ilir.— "  Eveleen's  Bower." 


'V    i 


i 


Oh!  weep  for  the  hour 

When,  to  steal  and  devour 
A  band  of  heathen  robbers  to  his  father  came, 

Who  sold  his  child  to  them,  -     ^  r  n 

An  act  we  most  condemn, 
And  relegate  his  memory  to  deathless  shame ; 
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They  took  the  captive  chfld 
To  Erin's  mountaiiis  wild. 

And  set  him  keeping  porkers  rather  i 
In  desert,  glen^  and  wold. 
Mid  hanger,  rain,  and  cold, 

No  wonder  that  he  didn't  much  enjoj 


One  mom  the  swineherd  o'er  hie 
Was  pondering  disconsolate. 
And  as  he  listened  to  tlie  wind 

Thro'  all  his  ragged  garments  I 
And  felt  before,  aside,  behind. 

The  chill  towards  his  marrow  ( 
He  sigh'd  to  think  how  hard  a  cf 
It  was  to  live  in  such  a  place.— 

"  How  happy ! "  exclaim'd  the  youth  i 
"  Are  the  lucky  mortals  who  dwell  eb 

Tho'  hills  be  grand,  and  the  pine-ti 
Tho'  heather  be  gay  and  woodlands  g 
And  nice,  at  a  distance,  looks  th^  see] 

One  cheerful  village  is  worth  them 
O  had  I  some  snug  little  crib  of  my  o 
Far  off  from  these  deserts,  so  rugged 
With  friends  that  I  loved,  and  with  m 
In  peace  and  in  comfort,  what  wouldo 

Air.—''  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Nigl 

Oft  in  the  chilly  nighty 

His  guardian  angels  found  h 
One  bade  him  quit  by  flight 
The  woes  that  lay  around  hi: 

Long  was  his  trip 

To  reach  the  ship. 
And  when  he  found  it  waiting ; 

He  fear'd  to  join, 

He  had  no  coin, 
A  fact  most  aggravatiog. 

The  rugged  crew 

His  value  knew, 
So  back  on  board  they  bore  hie 

Then  off  they  sail'd, 

A  storm  prevailed. 
And  sickly  qualms  came  o'er  hi 
Next  they  were  cast  ashore 

Upon  a  howling  waste, 
Where  for  a  month  or  more 

No  mouthful  did  they  taste 
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Until  the  Saint*s 

Devout  complaints 
Had  to  the  skies  ascended ; 

When  lo !  a  drove 

Of  swine  arrove, 
And  so  their  famine  ended. 


Deserted  youth !  how  manifold 

His  woes  from  slav'ry,  want,  and  toil ! 
Once  for  a  paltry  kettle  sold. 

Which,  till  his  ransom,  would  not  hoil ; 
'  Again  within  his  Scottish  haUs, 
Our  Saint  received  the  angels'  calls, 

(They  chose  the  night  time  to  appear  in). 
Voices  he  heard,  from  Ireland's  shore. 
His  presence  in  that  isle  implore. 

Voices  well  worthy  of  his  Erin  ; 
Yet  duty  calling,  off  he  went. 
And  studied  on  the  Continent, 

Improved  his  mind  in  France  and  Borne, 
And  many  a  year  abroad  he  stay'd 
Until  a  bishop  he  was  made, 

Then  came  as  missionary  home, 
*Twas  thus  the  Pontiff  Oelestine 
Invested  him  with  powers  divine : — 


Air, — **  Come  o'er  the  Sea." 

Go  o'er  the  sea, 
Patrick,  for  me, 
Strike  at  the  heathens  your  stoutest  blows; 
Erin  hath  need, 
And  the  true  creed 
Gains  the  day  wherever  it  goes." 
So  Patrick  went  over,  the  Irish  delighting 
With  preaching  and  teaching,  converting  and  wi 


Wouldn't  my  song 
Grow  overlong 
Should  I  one  half  of  his  deeds  relate  ? 
Yes,  I  must  touch 
Only  on  such 
As  in  his  annals  predominate. 
Success  and  blessings  his  path  surrounded, 
Whilst  pagan  potentates  he  confounded. 
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-4ir.— "Meeting  of  Oie  Waters." 

There's  not  in  old  Ireland  an  islet  more  sweet, 
Than  the  isle  where  the  penitents  annually  meet; 
Oh  I  the  last  spark  of  faith  from  the  land  must  depart^ 
Ere  pilgrims  forbear  on  that  journey  to  start 

It  is  not  for  Nature  they  go  to  the  scene, 
However  romantic,  sublime,  or  serene ; 
'Tis  not  just  for  pleasure  or  holiday's  sake. 
They  pay  sixpence  each  to  be  row'd  o'er  the  lake ; 

Tis  that  Patrick  the  Great  made  a  station  for  pray'r 
With  chapels  and  cells  purgatorial  there, 
'Twas  his  own  blessed  crosier  that  hollowed  the  cave. 
The  heathen  to  slaughter,  the  foithful  to  save. 

Sweet  isle  of  Lough  Dearg  I  by  the  devotees  blest, 

If  e*er  I'm  near  thee,  I'll  go  with  the  rest ; 

Oh !  may  they  in  multitude  yearly  increase. 

And  the  boatmen  grow  rich  by  their  sixpence  a-piece  t 


Air, — "  Let  Erin  remember." 

Let  Erin  remember,  in  days  of  yore, 

Before  Sniut  Pat  relieved  her, 
She.swarm'd  with  reptiles  and  snakes  galore. 

And  demons  that  greatly  grieved  her ; 


When  Patrick. scour'd  the  country  round. 
And  hunted  the  venomous  scourges, 

He  drove  them  up  to  a  rocky  ground, 
That  frown'd  o'er  the  wild  sea  surges. 

The  Saint  then  utter'd  a  holy  spell, 
With  his  magic  sta£f  in  motion. 

Then  over  the  creatures  went  pell-mell 
And  perish'd  within  the  ocean. 


The  devils  he  quell'd  at  a  similar  time, 
Tho'  savagely  they  contested. 

And  never  by  vermin  or  fiendish  crime, 
Has  Erin  been  since  infested. 
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Air.-^''  Tis  believed  of  this  Harp.** 

'Twas  believed  of  our  Saint  that  in  miracles  he, 
Snrpass'd  all  the  rest,  of  whatever  degree, 
That  he  once  tum'd  a  wicked  king  into  a  fox. 
And  often  caused  fountains  to  spring  finom  the  rocks. 

That  he  parted  the  waters  like  Moses  of  yore. 
When  missing  the  boat  to  the  opposite  shore ; 
That  whatever  he  cnrst  or  whomever  he  bles8*d 
Was  blissfully  lucky  or  deeply  distress'd ; 

That  a  poor  little  boy  torn  to  pieces  by  swine. 
Was  join'd  and  revived  by  his  power  divine ; 
That  in  childhood  he  once  lit  a  fire  with  ice. 
And  cured  a  mad  cow  of  demoniac  vice ; 

That  he  turned  snow  to  butter,  and  stones  into  oheese. 
And  anything  else  to  whatever  you  please; 
That  he  caused  a  poor  leper,  whom  no  one  would  own. 
To  float  o'er  the  waves  on  an  altar  of  stone ; 

That  a  lake  and  a  palace  some  miles  he  removed. 
To  leave  a  retreat  for  a  hermit  he  loved ; 
And  that,  when  at  idols  he  pointed  his  staff, 
They  met  with  the  fate  of  the  Jews'  golden  calf; 

That  once  from  St.  Patrick  was  stolen  a  goat, 
Kill'd,  cook'd  and  despatch'd  down  the  robber's  own  throat. 
And  when  sev'ral  men  on  sospicion  were  tried^ 
The  goat  bleated  out  from  the  colprit's  inside ! 

That  Eoghan,  the  ugliest  chief  of  them  all. 
At  Patrick's  command  tum'd  both  handsome  and  tall. 
And  that  an  old  dotard  he  changed  to  a  youth — 
All  this  and  fur  more  was  believed  as  the  truth. 

But  should  I  one  half  of  his  miracles  tell. 
To  epic  dimensions  this  poem  would  swell ; 
And  had  I  the  gifts  of  Moore,  Loveb,  and  Pbout, 
My  store  to  the  sequel  would  scarcely  hold  out 

Let's  run  thro'  the  best,  but  in  case  you  may  tire, 
I'll  rest  for  awhile  and  hand  over  my  lyre 
To  one  who  of  such  information  is  full, — 
My  friend  Brian  Dennis  Macarthy  0*BulL 
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Thx  Acts  of  St.  Patbice. 

(Mb.  O'Bull'8  Y1B810N. 

St  Ftatrick  was  the  greatest  saint 

Of  any  age  or  nation. 
And  even  what  he  didtCt  do 

Deserred  canonization. 


Whatever  was  impossible 
St.  Patrick  coold  achieve  it ; 

rH  soon  convince  yon  all  of  this, 
14io'  ym  may  not  believe  it. 

« 
He  cured  the  hungry,  fed  the  lame. 

And  gave  the  blind  their  hearing ; 
To  deaf  and  dnmb  he  did  the  same. 

He  waB  so  persevering. 

To  be  benevolent  to  all 
The  saint  was  always  willing ; 

He  raised  the  nearly  dead  to  Ufe, 
His  kindness  was  so  **  killing.*' 

He  cleansed  the  lepers ^devik,  too^ 
Cast  ont  with  skill  surprising ; 

And  on  his  birthday  i>as8ed  a  week. 
Twelve  thousand  folks  baptizing. 

They  gave  him  gold,  but  he  refused. 
For  dross  he  was  not  greedy  ; 
nd  even  what  he  kept,  he  spent 
On  those  who  were  more  needy. 

And  then  the  priests  that  he  ordain'd, 
The  convents  that  he  founded —     * 

So  numerous  were,  that  he  himself 
When  told,  was  quite  astounded. 

St,  Patrick  came  to  Erin  by 
The  Holy  Pope's  mandamu$; 

No  saint  of  such  celebrity 
Was  ever  half  so  famous. 


Once,  forty  days  his  nights  he  pass'd 

In  glory  everlasting ; 
His  only  fare  or  drink  was  pray'r, 

But  then  he  took  it  fasting. 
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Then  glory  to  St.  Patrick's  name, 

On  fame's  high  sammit  set  him  ; 
And  may  we  keep  his  memory  green, 

Long  after  we  forget  him. 


Header  **  I  give  ihee  all ;  I  can  no  more," 

(**  THo*  poor  the  offring  be,"  perchance  you  add) 

At  least,  if  still  you  seek  Patrician  lore 
Abundant  books  thereof  are  to^be  had ; 

So  I  will  finish  what  I  have  to  say. 

In  the  light  measure  of  a  Moore-ish.  lay. 

Air.—"  She  is  Far  From  the  Land." 

He  is  &r  from  the  land  where  his  enemies  keep 

His  worth  and  his  virtues  decrying. 
In  Britain  his  age  will  sink  gently  to  sleep. 

The  monks  an  asylum  supplying ; 

In  Erin  he  lived,  but  in  Somerset  died. 

At  (some  say)  a  hundred-and-twenty. 
Some  less,  but  one  &ct  all  his  records  deci  de 

Of  years  and  of  honours  he'd  plenty. 

**  Well  lay  him  in  state,  now,"  his  followers  said, 

"  And  send  him  to  Erin  to-morrow. 
Where  the  shamrock  will  droop  when  it  hears  he  is  dei 

And  the  blarney-stone  soften  with  sorrow." 

They  gave  him  a  grave  in  the  city  of  Down, 
With  other  great  saints  they  enshrined  him ; 

His  wealth  was  but  small,  but  his  deathless  renown. 
Was  worthy  of  leaving  behind  him. 

Air, — "  fiove's  Toung  Dream." 

Oh  I  the  days  are  gone  when  saints  do  bright 

Amongst  us  throve, 
And  those  who  dealt  in  heaven's  light 

A  brisk  trade  drove ; 

New  times  have  come. 

When  Faith  is  numb, 

And  all  is  gas  and  steam ; 
Oh !  there's  no  one  half  so  good  in  life 

As  our  loved  theme, 
And  nowadays  how  strange  a  life 

Would  Patrick's  seem  I 
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FareweU,  farewell  to  thee,  Ireland's  protector. 
Thy  mern'rj  I  drink  in  a  draught  of  *'  LJL." 

If  ever  a  "  medium  "  shall  show  me  thy  spectre. 
How  gladly  I'll  bow  to  his  mystical  spell  1 

Farewell,  faxvweU  to  &ir  Erin,  thy  daughter. 
And  may  she  grow  ever  more  lovely  and  gay. 

Forgetting  the  tronbles  the  past  may  have  brought  her. 
Till  eadi  shade  of  sorrow  has  vanished  away. 


ultr.— "Dear  Harp  of  my  Country." 

Dear  Harp  of  Hibemia !  no  longer  I'll  sound  thee. 

Already  I  fear  I  have  jingled  too  long, 
A  wreath  of  absurdity  weaving  around  thee, 

Which  serious  people  may  censure  as  wrong. 
Go,  sleep  till  some  rival  of  Mooas  or  of  Lovsb 

Shall  wake  thy  sweet  strings  to  a  worthier  tone ; 
I  hope,  if  Fve  hurt  thee,  thou  soon  wilt  recover. 

And  mean,  for  the  future,  to  leave  tiiee  alone. 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL. 


By  E.  J.  Cttbtis. 

Author  of  "A  Song  in  The  Twilioht,"  and  ^'Eathlbbit^s  Bsybi 


Pabt  I. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


was  a  Blight,  a  very  slight 
Btery  hanging  over  Miss  Heath- 
e  and  her  niece  Miss  Bussel  when 
y  came  from  London,  as  it  was 
>po8ed,  and  estahlished  them- 
ves  in  a  fashionable  suburb  of 

i  old  town  of  C in shire. 

ey  brought  with  them  a  few  very 
od  introductions,  and  to  them  in 
iseqaence  society   in   C  at 

ce  opened  its  most  exclusive  and 
accessible  doors.  The  newcomers 
itber  held  back  from,  nor  yet 
gerly  threw  themselves  into,  the 
en  arms  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ces,  but  before  they  had  been  a 

ar  in  C ,  they  had  found  how 

ipossible  it  would  be  for  them  to 
md  altogether  aloof,  and  the  fact 
at  they  bad  at  first  been  inclined 
do  so  gave  rise  to  certain  sus- 
cions  concerning  them,  and  hence 
le  mystery  that  seemed  to  cling 
und  them  like  a  veil  or  mist. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  how 
^rtain  ideas  respecting  certain 
3ople  get  afloat  and  are  thoroughly 
elieved  in,  although  rarely  if  ever 
)oken  of  except  in  whispers ;  but 
le  majority  of  us  have  oeen  told 
srtain  facia  about  our  friends 
ad  acquaintances  which  uncon- 
ciously  influence  the  opinions  we 
)rm  of  them.  It  is  rumoured,  for 
ifitance,  that  Mrs.  So-and-So  has 
een  left  very  well  off"  on  the  death 
i  her  husband,  and  when  she  moves 
Dto  a  smaller  house  and  begins  life 


in  a  strictly  economical  n 
distrust  the  evidence  of  ( 
which  tells  us  that  she  is 
cling  to  the  rumour  that 
her  well  off. 

So  in  the  case  of  Miss  '. 
and  her  niece ;  every  one 
was  a  mystery,  and  af 
fluctuations  of  public  opini 
belief  settled  down  into  t 
tion  that  Miss  Bussel  ha 
who  was  out  of  her  mind 
the  aunt  and  niece  had 
with  them  under  the  care 
or  keeper ;  it  was  not  of 
consequence  that  the  li 
ilever  been  seen.  I  am 
pared  to  say  that  then 
mystery  in  the  case  at  all 
with  safety  assert  that 
solution  had  not  been  fou 

As  I  have  already  sai 
good  introductions  had  e 
give  Miss  Heathcote  and 
an  entrance  into  the  be 
which  C— •  afforded,  ai 
were  agreeable  and  well-br 

food  natured,  and  rich  € 
eep  a  pony  carriage  for  e 
pretty  little  brougham  f 
use,  and  a  riding  horse 
Bussel,  it  is  not  to  be  wo 
that  they  speedily  became^ 
lar.  Miss  Heathcote  was  i 
looking  woman  of  about 
was  rather  precise  and 
fact  in  some  of  her  ideas, 
much  inclined  to  uphold 
ners  and  customs  of  her 
preference   to    the    man 
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cuBtoms  of , the  youth  around  her  ; 
but  it  waa  remarkable  how,  either 
from  the  indolence  of  middle  age, 
or  from  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  inability  to  stem  the  torrent, 
she  placidly  went  with  the  stream, 
and  tolerated  many  things  of  which 
she  did  not  altogether  approve. 

Miss  Eussel  was  a  handsome, 
rather  than  a  pretty,  girl  of  about 
five-and-twenty ;  there  was  nothing 
young-ladyish  about  her  as  I  under- 
stand the  term,  but  she  was  neither 
fast  nor  strong-minded,  she  walked 
and  rode  well,  and  sang  with  exquisite 
taste  and  feeling,  indeed  she  was 
wont  to  say  of  herself  that  singing 
and  housekeeping  were  her  only 
accomplishments ;  but  she  could  do 
what  veiT  many  singing  young  ladies 
fail  in,  she  was  both  a  good  talker 
and  a  good  listener,  and  was  there- 
fore a  most  agreeable  companion. 
Some  people  called  her  too  cleyer 
for  a  woman,  and  very  satirical,  and 
those  assertions  made  other  people, 
who  did  not  know  her  intimately, 
rather  afraid  of  her;  and  she  was 
also  sometimes  called  the  '*  clever 
Miss  Bussel,"  but  on  the  whole 
she  was  popular ;  women  were  not 
jealous  of  her  although  she  was 
handsome,  and  she  counted  several 
men  amons  her  most  sincere  and 
constant  friends. 

Miss  Heathcote  was  inclined  to 
be  sometimes  rather  severe  in  her 
old-fashioned  way  upon  these  pla- 
tonic  friendships.  ^*  In  my  day, 
Eleanor,*'  she  would  say,  ''young 
men  and  women  were  neYer  JHsnde/ 
that  they  are  so  now  is,  I  suppose, 
a  sign  of  that  progress  and  march 
of  intellect  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  yet  I  would  fain  believe 
that  love  and  romance  are  as  power- 
ful to-day  as  they  were  fifty  and  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  if  they  are, 
I  confess  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
these  new-fangled  ideas.*' 

But  amongthe  stranjp;ers  of  C 

Miss  Heathcote  had  &und  one  old 
friend.    It  is  a  trite  saying  that 


the  world  is  a  very  ranall  place,  and 
that  we  are  constantly  knocking 
up  against  some  one  we  know. 
Two  of  Miss  Heathcote's  near 
neighbours  were  a  mother  and  aon 
called  Yaughan,  and  in  the  formar 
the  maiden  lady  recognized  an  old 
schoolfellow  whom  she  had  lost 
sight  offer  years.  She  knew  that  her 
pretty  friend  Emily  Seymour  had 
married  well,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  woman,  who  had  on  her  own 
part  no  tale  of  love  and  courtship  to 
tell,  to  hear  from  the  friend  of  her 
youth  the  story  of  a  happy  married 
life.  It  had  ended  all  too  sood, 
and  during  the  minority  of  her  only 
son,  Mrs.  Yaughan  had  let  the  Oaks, 

the  family   "place"  in  ahire, 

and  had  settled  in  C ^  h^  native 

town ;  her  son  Henry .  waa  aeren- 
and-twenty  when  she  and  Miss 
Heathcote  met  again,  but  still  the 
Oaks  vras  let,  and  would  remain 
so  until  the  young  man  made  up 
his  mind  to  marry. 

Of  course  had  he  been  a  poor 
man  with  just  one  or  two  hundred 
a  year  professional  income,  he  would 
have  had  at  seven-and-twenfgr  a  wife 
and  family  to  support,but  being  nek 
he  had  never  fallen  serionaly  in  love^ 
although  it  cannot'with  truth  be  said 
that  he  never,  with  considarabla 
assiduity,  made  love  to  any  [Hcetty 
woman  whom  he  met.  Me  was 
not  strikingly  handsome,  but  his 
manner  was  so  attractive,  and  hk 
agreeability  so  great,  that  handsome 
men  with  scant  powers  of  eye,  and 
none  of  speecn,  were  invambiy 
distanced  by  him;  women  called 
Henry  Yaughan  ''charming^"  and 
if  sometimes  a  susceptible  young 
damsel  fell  in  love  with  him  she 
could  not  bhune  herself  for  bad 
taste,  however  severely  she  migiit 
take  herself  to  task  for  fdlv. 

Yaughan  was  also  popular  witli 
men,  for  he  was  a  passionate  kncr 
of  idl  field  sports,  a  good  shol^  a 
bold  rider,  and  a  first-rate  criskst 
player :  with  this  love  for  outdoor 
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amosements  be  combined  a  great 
loTe  of  books,  and  was  perfectly  at 
borne,  or  appeared  so,  on  almost 
ererj  subject,  and  could  discuss 
witb  equal  fluency  tbe  autbenticitj 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  tbe  chances 
of  the  farourite  for  tbe  Derby ! 
In  short  be  was  looked  upon  witb 
much  favour  by  those  who  formed 

"good  society  "  in  C ,  and  it  is 

not  too  much  to  say  that  be  left 

quite  a  blank  behind  bim  when,  as 

vas  his  custom,  be  went  to  London 

for  a  montb  in  the  season  ;  then  in 

the  autumn  of  every  second  year 

perhaps  be  would  go  abroad  for  six 

weeks,  and  tbe  year  be  did  not  go 

to  Switzerland  or  Germany  he  was 

eertain  to  take  a  month's  hunting 

in  Leicestersbire,  and  once  or  twice 

he  was  even   so  benighted — "be- 

lughted  *'  was  tbe  word  used  by  his 

mother  and  friends  in  commenting 

tiDon  his  conduct — as  to  cross  the 

Chamiel  for  some  sport  in  a  well- 

bown   bunting    country   in    tbe 

South  of  Ireland. 

But  it  was  noticed  by  all  bis 

friends,  men  and  women,  in  C 

tbat  when  Miss  Heathcote  and  her 
niece  settled  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
uid  became  intimate  with  the  people, 
Ur.  Yaogban  gave  up  many  of  bis 
expeditions ;  his  friends,  and  more 
specially  bis  young  lady  friends, 
were  not  slow  to  comment  upon 
this  curious  coincidence,  and  after 
the  manner  of  women,  they,  of 
^W8e,  jumped  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  Miss  Bussel  was  tbe  attraction, 
Jmagnet  more  powerful  than  even 
his  favourite  pursuit  of  hunting, 

I  have  already  explained  that  Miss 
Heathcote  and  Mrs.  Vaugban  had 
^  as  old  friends,  and  during  their 
^ings  to  talk  over  past  bappy 

I"  ^78,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
y^g  people  should  meet  too,  and 
Jj^ore  ^ery  long  they  discovered 
mi  they  had  many  likings  and  dis- 
^g«  in  common  ;  they  exchanged 
"^8>  and  marked  passages  for 
^4  other  in  their  favourite  au- 


thors ;  they  argued  and  cavilled  and 
got  enthusiastic  over  singers  and 
players  whom  they  bad  beard  and 
seen,  and  they  were  generally  to  be 
found  together  to  carry  on  the  argu- 
ment or  discussion  at  every  pic-nic, 
garden,  dinner  party,  or  ball .  Files  of 
the  newest  music  used  to  come  from 
London,  ordered  by  Mr.  Yaugban 
for  Miss  Bussel,  and  in  tbe  sight  of 
all  the  youn^  ladies  in  C  she 

worked  a  pretty  smoking-cap  for  him, 
and  gave  it  to  bim  on  his  birthday. 

So,  with  all  these  facts  for  founda- 
tion, a  very  pretty  little  romance 
was  built  up,  and  some  people  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  **  it "  was  all 
''settled,**  that  tbe  tenant  at  the 
Oaks  bad  got  notice  to  quit,  and 
that  Mrs.  Yaugban  and  Miss  Heath- 
cote intended  to  live  together   in 

C after  the    marriage.      But 

although  it  was  bardly  possible  for 
those  most  chiefly  concerned  not  to 
hear  some  of  the  remarks  whicb^ 
were  made  about  them,  they  didno^ 
allow  their  conduct  or  bearing  to- 
wards eacb  other  to  be  affected 
thereby;  indeed,  tbere  were  very 
few  days  during  tbe  summer  upon 
which  Yaugban  and  Eleanor  Bussel 
did  not  meet  at  garden  or  archery 
parties,  festivities  of  a  mild  charac- 
ter perhaps,  but  pleasant  witbal  to 
those  who  took  part  in  tbem,  for 
they  generally  wound  up  witb  '*bigb 
tea  "  and  a  dance. 

To  these  friendly  gatberings  Mii^s 
Bussel  generally  went  alone;  her 
aunt,  although  not  exactly  an  in- 
valid, was  somewhat  feeble,  and 
easily  tired  if  sbe  went  beyond  ber 
own  little  domain,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  Yaugban  bad  quie^^j 
established  tbe  custom  of  escorting 
Eleanor  home,  although  Miss  lleatl^. 
cote's  staid  and  respectable  old  m$iiE^ 
servant  was  always  sent  for  her. 
This  kind  of  life  bad  gone 
without  much  variation  for 
summers,Yaughan  was  twenty, 
when  Miss  Bussel  and  her  ' 
came  to  0——,  and  peopte 
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begun  to  tire  of  speculatiDg  as  to' 
the  result  of  the  young  man's  atten^ 
tions  to  the  handsome  girl  who 
seemed  so  well  suited  to  him  ;  just 
as  they  had  given  up  speculating 
about  the  mad  sister  whom  they 
believed  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
Laurels  (Miss  Heathcote's  house  was 
called  the  Laurels) ;  but  the  very  wise 
ones  decided  amongst  themselves 
that  the  marriage  would  have  already 
tak^i  place  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Miss  Heathcote  not  unreason- 
ably objected  to  be  left  alone  with 
the  mad  woman. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that 
when  the  majority  of  those  kind 
people  who  settle  the  affairs  of 
others,  began  to  acknowledge  that 
Vaughan  and  Miss  Bussel  were 
friends  only,  a  feeling  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  former^  which  some- 
what interfered  with  the  pleasure 
he  had  always  found  in  the  society 
of  the  latter;  doubts  began  to  as- 
sail him  as  to  the  wisdom  in  the 
first  place,  and  as  to  the  propriety 
in  the  second,  of  continually  hover- 
ing about  a  girl,  making  her  con- 
spicuous by  his  attentions,  and 
drawing  down  remarks  upon  an  in- 
timacy more  dose,  and  an  inter- 
course far  more  frequent,  than 
usually  exists  for  any  length  of 
time  between  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman;  he  was  not  abso- 
lutely in  love  with  Eleanor,  but  he 
liked  her  cordially,  and  without 
self-flattery,  he  could  say  that  she 
liked  him,  and  would  probably  ac- 
cept him  if  he  asked  her  to  jja&rrj 
him.     A  young  artist  called  Dan- 

vers,  had  come  to  C that  third 

Bummer,  aud  he  had  showed  signs 
of  unmistakable  admiration  for 
Eleanor,  so  perhaps  the  idea  of  a 
rival  had  stimulated  the  placid  af- 
fection of  Vaughan.  But  poor 
Danvers  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
besides,  be  was  not  rich  enough  to 
marry;  but  he  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  dared  to  attack  Vaughan  openly 
on  the  subject  of  Miss  Bussel 


"  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of 
you,  Harry,"  he  said  to  him  one 
day.  "  You  are  either  a  desperate 
humbug,  or  very  dose ;  but  I  think 
you  are  playing  a  dangerous  game, 
old  fellow,  so  take  care.'* 

The  remark  was  made  after 
Vaughan  had  described,  with  plea- 
sant minuteness,  a  pic-nic  which 
had  taken  place  the  day  before,  bnt 
which  Danvers  had  not  been  well 
enough  to  join,  and  Miss  Bussd's 
name  had  occurred  very  often  during 
the  narrative. 

His  friend's  quiet  warning  silenced 
Vaughan  suddenly,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  "  Oh,  I  know  what  yoa 
mean,"  he  said,  with  a  little  langh; 
"  but  I  see  no  great  danger,  and  I 
mean  to  take  no  end  of  care.  By- 
the-way,  she  said  she  was  very  sorry 
that  you  were  not  with  us." 

''  Did  she  P  I  am  obliged  to  her 
for  thinking  of  me ;  she's  a  nice 
girl,  Vaughan,  I  don't  know  a  nicer, 
and  if  I  were  not  a  poor  devil  iof  an 
artist  with  nothing  a  year,  and  a 
bad  lung ** 

**  Nonsense,  man,  your  lung  i« 
right  enough;  but  she's  not  ^e 
sort  of  woman  you  ought  to  fall  in 
love  with ;  she's  not  dreamy,  not 
poetical  enough ;  that  pretty  Httie 
Emily  Lascelles,  the  Ormonds' 
cousin,  would  suit  you  &r  better." 

'*And  is  Miss  Lascelles  yoor 
ideal  of  a  dreamy  and  poetical  yoong 
lady  ?  "  cried  Danvers ;  "  I  confess 
she  is  not  mine.  Why  she  could  not 
exist  without  flirtation  and  admira- 
tion, while  Miss  Eussel  is— weB, 
she  is  simply  perfect  to  my  mind ! 
By-the-way,  Harry,  do  you  re- 
member that  handsome  yoong  Biw- 
sel  who  was  at  Oxford  with  us,  and 
whom  we  met  af^^erwards  at  Baden, 
he  was  in  rather  queer  company  and 
avoided  us?  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  is  related  to  your  friend ; 
there  is  something  in  her  face  that 
often  reminds  me  of  him." 

"I  don't  see  it,"  said  Vaughan; 
<<  but  I  am  not  quick  at  likeneflseB. 
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remember  Jack  BubsgI — wasn't 
ack  hia  name  ? — ^yery  well ;  he  was 
Q  awfal  scamp!  Wasn't  he  ex- 
elled  for  caricaturing  one  of  the 
ig  wigs  ?  We  thought  it  rather 
ard  lines  upon  him  at  the  time* 
[e  wasn't  half  a  bad  fellow  I  re- 
lemberi  and  a  splendid  man  to 
ide." 

"  I  think  I  heard  that  he  went 
)  the  dogs  completely  after  that 
Oxford  business,"  said  Danvers. 
There  is  a  vague  something  about 
im  floating  through  my  head ;  but 
'm  hanged  if  I  can  make  it  out. 

Buppose  he  can't  be  anything'  to 
diss  Bussel." 

"  I  hope  not,  for  her  sake,"  re- 
tUed  Yaughan.  "  It  would  not  be 
)lea8ant  to  have  a  fellow  like  that 
iable  to  turn  up  on  one's  hands  at 
my  moment  1  And  now  I  must  be 
)ff;  we  hare  a  garden  party  at  the 
bonds'  this  afternoon,  and  I 
DTist  go  home  and  dress.  Good- 
|>je,  old  fellow  ;  I  shall  soon  look 
in  and  worry  you  again." 

"  Good-bye ;  give  my  love  to  the 
^breamy  and  poetical  Emily;  and 
mind  yourself  coming  home  to- 
night !  Those  walks  by  moonlight 
are  decidedly " 

But  before  he  could  finish 
Vaughan  was  gone. 

One  of  the  largest  garden  parties 
—for  the  giving  of  which  0 
was  femouB — was  to  take  place  that 
afternoon  at  a  very  pretty  place 
about  a  mile  from  the  Laurels,  and 
^aiighan  was  looking  forward  to  a 
pleasant  walk  by  moonlight  with 
Eleanor  Eussel,  for,  of  course,  it 
would  as  usual  fall  to  his  lot  to 
escort  her  home;  as  he  thought 
about  that  walk,  which  would  neces- 
^y  be  slow  as  the  weather  was 
not,  and  quite  uninterrupted  as  the 
road  was  unfrequented,  he  all  but 
^de  up  his  mind  to  ask  her  to  be 
Mb  wife;  but  when  a  man  is  unde- 
^ded  upon  such  a  subject,  and  asks 

mmself, «  Shall  I  ?  "  before  he  asks 
the  lady,  «  Will  you  ?  "  I  think  it 


may  be  said  that  he  is  not  very 
deeply  in  love. 

The  Ormonds  gave  by  far  the 
pleasantest  and  the  most  successful 
garden  parties  in  the  season.  Tou 
were  sure  to  meet  there  the  very 
people  of  all  others  with  whom  you 
liked  to  spend  an  afternoon ;  there 
was  no  stiffness  and  no  formality, 
and  it  was  often  said  that  many 
matches  besides  croquet  matched 
had  been  made  upon  that  smooth, 
sunny  lawn.  As  I  have  already 
said,  during  that  third  summer  of 
Miss  Heathcote'a  residence  at 
C ,  people  had  given  up  specu- 
lating as  to  the  result  of  Harry 
Vaughan's  attentions  to  her  nieoe, 
and  had  even  begun  to  feel  some- 
what aggrieved  with  him  for  not 
having  long  before  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry.  He  was  so  atten- 
tive that  he  kept  other  men  off,  at 
least  so  it  was  said ;  but  excepC  the 
poetical  young  artist  Danvers,  I  do 
not  think  that  amon^  the  men,  who 
liked  and  admired  Meaner,  she  had 
an  assortment  of  serious  lovers  all 
ready  to  fall  upon  Yaughan  and 
punish  him  for  being  such  a  dog  in 
the  manger. 

Poor  Danvers  undoubtedly  used 
to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  in 
which  Eleanor  Bussel  played  a  very 
prominent  part ;  but  even  when  he 
was  dreaming  most  vividly,  he  was 
conscious  of  some  vague  incongruity 
between  the  woman  he  admired  and 
himself.  She  had  so  much  practical 
common  sense,  and,  iu  his  own  opin- 
ion, he  had  so  little ;  so  he  used  to 
amuse  himself,  as  he  said,  watching 
Yaughan  making  up  his  mind,  and 
half  envying  him  the  happiness  of 
winning  such  a  charming  girl  as 
Eleanor  for  his  wife.  Yaughan's 
conversation  with  the  young  artist, 
combined  with  the  half  determina- 
tion he  had  formed  to  propose  to 
Eleanor  during  their  walk  home 
from  the  garden  party,  gave  him 
even  a  more  lover-like  demeanour 
than  usual  throughout  the  after- 
44—2 
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noon ,  and  when,  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  party  broke  up,  and  he  found 
himself  walking  beside  her  with  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  and  with  her 
aunt's  old  servant  at  a  respectful 
distancs  behind,  he  felt  sure  that 
he  was  really  and  truly  in  love,  and 
that  before  the  walk  was  oyer  she 
would  be  his  promised  wife. 

It  may  have  been  the  unusual 
intensity  of  his  feelings  that 
prompted  him  to  open  the  conver- 
sation which  he  intended  to  end  so 
Qeriously  with  a  very  commonplace 
remark. 

**  What  a  delicious  day  we  have 
had ! "  he  f>aid,  as  they  went  along 
the  shadowy  road  arm  in  arm,  for 
the  light  of  the  moon,  although  she 
was  nearly  full,  could  scarcely  pene* 
trate  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees. 
^'  I  call  it  a  perfect  day,  and  we  won 
that  last  game  in  famous  style;  I 
always  win  when  I  have  you  for  my 
partner.  Why  do  you  shiver  ?  Are 
you  sure  you  do  not  feel  the  night 
air  chill  after  dancing  ?  Let  me 
pin  that  shawl  closer  for  y6u." 

Eleanor  knew  by  experience  how 
impossible  it  was  to  gainsay  her 
companion,  who  was  determination 
itself ;  so,  although  very  doubtful  as 
to  the  necessity,  she  submitted  to 
have  her  shawl  re-arranged,  and 
only  made  a  very  I  faint  remon- 
strance, when  Yaughau  took  the 
ornamental  pin  from  his  scarf  for 
the  purpose,  declaring  that  "Ladies' 
pins  always  fell  out." 

The  opportunity  for  declaring  him- 
self as  he  drew  the  folds  of  the  shawl 
carefully  round  her  shoulders  was 
not  a  bad  one,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  A  great  deal  of  pleasure  would 
have  been  lost  in  ray  life,"  he  said, 
when  they  began  to  walk  on  again, 
"  if  my  mother  and  your  aunt  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  to  settle 
in  C r 

"  But  then,"  Eleanor  replied,  in 
her  practical  way,  **  if  you  had  never 
known    the  pleasures    of  0 , 


these  garden  parties  for  instance, 
you  could  not  with  truth  be  eaid 
to  have  lost  them.'* 

'•  Ah,  but  I  have  known  them  !*^ 
he  answered,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
woman's  logic  he  was  using.  '*! 
would  not  give  up  the  last  two 
years  of  my  life  for  anything  that 
could  be  offered  to  me !  I  do  not 
think  you  value  friendship'*— 
there  was  a  little  pause  over  the 
word — "  as  I  do,  Misa  Russel,"  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

*'Do  you  think  so?"  she  said; 
'•  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  do  value 
friendship  very  highly,  but  I  think, 
to  be  worth  anything,  it  should  be 
a  tested  friendship.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  could  make  my  ideas  on  tfai» 
subject  very  dear,  and  I  am  con- 
scious also  that  they  are  too  vague 
to  be  explained  ;  but  what  I  mean 
is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
people  friends,  as  I  like  to  under- 
stand the  term,  merely  to  call  one 
another  so.  For  a  real  friend  we 
should  be  able  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing, even  life  itself,  were  such  a 
sacrifice  possible;  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  ever  hesitate,  as  it 
were,  to  betray  ourselves  to  a  real 
friend — I  mean,  to  betray  a  weak- 
ness, a  failing,  or  a  folly  of  which 
we  ourselves  have  been  guilty.  A 
friend  should,  I  think,  know  us  in 
our  weakness,  as  well  as  in  oar 
strength.  I  am  sure  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  very  badly,  but  I 
cannot  help  it." 

*'  I  think  I  understand  yoa,"  re- 
plied Vaughan,  "  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  agree  with  you 
fully ;  your  ideal  seems  to  me  to 
point  out  a  feeling  far  deeper,  far 
more  exclusive  and  powerful  than 
mere  friendship.  Ton  remember 
the  French  proverb,  *  Friendship  is 
love  without  wings '  ?  Tou  would 
make  friendship  to  be  love  without 
that  passionate  desire  for  penooal 
appropriation  which  we  all  feel  when 
we  are  commonly  called  in  lofe. 
Am  I  not  right  ?^' 
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"Quite  right;  but  you  should 
not  say 'which  we  aZZ  feel,  *for  women 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  great  many 
different  ways  of  loving  which  men 
do  not  understand,  or  perhaps  be- 
Keve  in " 

*|  At  least  you  will  allow  me  to 
believe  that  your  way  of  loving 
would  be  a  very  noble  one,"  he  in- 
terrupted, with  the  slightest  pos- 
Bible  pressure  of  the  hand  that  lay 
upon  his  arm  ;  "  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  hard  either  to  win 
or  to  deserve  your — your  friendship. 
You  would  give  a  great  deal,  but 
you  would  expect  a  great  deal  in 
return.  But  suppose — I  am  now 
going  back  to  your  theory — sup- 
pose that  your  friend  proved  un- 
worthy ;  suppose  that  he — I  do  not 
wy  «Ae,  for  I  think  women's  friend- 
ihips  are  a  poor  thing  at  the  best — 
were  in  any  way  to  earn  your  con- 
tempt ;  that  he  were  to  throw  you 
over,  or,  worse  still,  to  turn  out  a 
scoundrel,  what  then  ?" 

**If  I  really  cared  for  him,"  she 
answered,  rather  shyly,  and  as  if  in 
deprecation  of  herself,  **  I  could  but 
try  to  justify  my  foolish  faithful- 
iiess  by  those  exquisite  lines : — 

*I  Jmow  not,  I  ask  not  if  guilt's  in 
that  heart; 
But  I  know  that  I  love  thee,  what- 
ever thou  art  !* " 

No  matter  how  slowly  people 
^^k,  a  mile  is  not  interminable, 
^d  by  that  time  Vaughan  and 
*aeanor  had  left  the  high  road,  and 
Jjere  going  towards  the  house 
throngh  the  pleasure-grounds.  He 
^  considering  how  he  could  con- 
«iTe  to  prolong  the  walk  by  pro- 
P^ug  that  they  should  go  and  look 
*Jtbe  view  by  moonlight  from  a 
^n  hUl  behind  the  house,  when 
*J^udenly  his  companion  gave  a 
»*>gbt  start,  and  dropped  his  arm. 

•*Htllo!"he  cried  at  the  same 


moment;   "there  is  some   follow 
sitting  under  your  favourite  tree  I 
Don't  you  see  the  shadow  ?  There, 
he's  moving  I  off.     Shall      follow 
him,  and  see  what  he's  doing  here 
at  this  hour  ?  "  he  a  "     " 
figure  passed  into  sig 
lawn,  upon  which    tl 
shining   brilliantly,  a] 
appeared  again'  into 
the  trees. 

**0h  no,  pray  do  ] 
him! "  cried  Eleanor, e« 
he  is  going  away,  and 
any   harm;   pray   do 
yourself." 

'•Well,  he  has  n< 
appearance  of  a  midi 
I  must  say,"  replied 
they  again  walked  on ; 
do  not  like  to  see  a  fel 
about  like  that.  Is  it 
your  aunt  is  still  up  i 
as  a  ray  of  light  strear 
the  shutters  of  a  win 
right-hand  side  of  tl 
caught  his  eyes. 

"  No,"  said  Eleanor 
ing  room,  where  she  a 
on  the  left." 

They  were  up  at  the 
time,  and  the  old  servar 
it  with  his  latch-key,  i 
taking   Vaughan's   pii 


shawl,  held  out  her  ha 
"good-night." 

"  Thank  you.  Good 
Eu8sel,"hesaid;  «*Ih( 
got  no  cold." 

And  so,  after  all  his 
walk  ended  in  a  c 
manner,  with  the  old  s 
ing  on. 

Miss  Eussel  ran  quic 
and  opening  the  win 
room,  she  stood  watchi 
until  a  turn  in  the  avc 
from  her  view  ;  then  sh 
again,  went  out  noisele 
the  lawn,  and  disappe 
the  trees,  under  whic 
whom  Vaughan  had 
disappeared  a  short  tim 
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CHAPTER  n. 

It  happened  that  after  that  even- 
ing  unusually  wet  weather  set  in, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  pic-nics  and 
garden  parties,  and  in  consequence 
Yaughan  had  not  bo  many  oppor- 
tunities given  him  of  spending  hours 
in  the  society  of  Miss  Bussel,  and 
he  failed  to  make  one  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  intention  that  had 
been  so  strong  in  purpose,  but  so 
weak  in  performance  the  last  even- 
ing they  had  walked  home  together. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to 
himself  why  he  held  back,  but  he 
waB  angry  and  disgusted  at  his  own 
Vacillation,  while  from  day  to  day 
it  went  on. 

Meantime  the  summer  was  pass- 
ing into  autumn,  and  invitations 
began  to  pour  in  upon  him  from 
friends  in  different  parts  of  England, 
who  one  and  all  declared  that  he 
was  neglecting  them  shamefully ; 
but  there  was  to  be  an  archery  ball 

the  last  week  in  August  at  C , 

and  as  he  was  one  of  the  stewards, 
be  was  obliged  to  decline  a  pressing 
invitation  to  Scotland  for  the  shoot- 
ing season.  Then  in  September  it 
was.  wet  weather  again,  so  he 
staved  on  at  home,  and  grumbled 
at  it,  and  was  out  of  humour  with 
himself  and  with  all  the  world, 
simply  because  a  smooth  and 
pleasant  road  lay  open  before  him 
and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  travel  upon  it. 

But  to  do  him  every  justice,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  very  smooth- 
ness of  the  road  was  in  itself  a 
drawback.  Man  is  such  a  pecu- 
liarly constituted  animal,  that  he 
never  thoroughly  values  a  thing 
that  comes  to  him  without  any 
trouble;  and  Yaughan  felt  con- 
scious of  a  want  somewhere  that 
he  could  not  define.  He  never  felt 
it  when  he  was  with  Eleanor.  On 
the  contrary,  he  always  felt  restful 
and  happy  m  her  company ;  but  his 
calmness  and    her  calmness  were 


irritating  to  remembar  when  tfce 
charm  of  the  actual  preaenoe  bad 
passed  away,  and  he  doubted  if  real 
love  could  be  so  matter-of-fact  and 
so  common -place,  so  utterly  unlike 
all  that  i»e  had  ever  heard  or  read 
upon  the  subject ;  so  he  went  oa 
doubting  and  wavering,  and  heartily 
abusing  himself  for  not  being  able 
to  make  up  his  mind* 

He  was  sitting  with  his  mother 
one  evening,  and  was  not,  it  most 
be  confessed,  in  the  moat  placid 
frame  of  mind;  the  post  of  the 
morning  had  brought  him  a  tCTipt- 
ing  invitation,  and  he  had  written 
at  once  to  accept  it ;  but  he  was 
already  half  sorry  for  haviog  done 
so,  yet  half  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  getting  away  for  a  month  or 
two. 

''  I  could  not  do  better  than  take 
those  books  I  promised  to  lend  her 
over  to  the  Laurels  this  eTening,** 
he  said  to  himself,  while  apparently 
he  was  reading  the  Times.  "  I  can 
tell  her  that  I  am  going  to  stay  in 
one  of  the  jolliest  houses  in  llnglandy 
full  of  charming  women,  and  then 
if  she  betrays  the  slightest  symptom 
of  dislike  to  that  part  of  my  pro- 
gramme, I'll  speak  out  and  make 
an  end  of  the  thing  one  way  or  the 
other !  It  would  be  no  end  of  fan 
to  go  to  the  Aahfords  an  engaged 
man." 

"  Henry,"  said  his  mother's  voice,. 
breaking  in  upon  his  musingSy 
*^  have  you  seen  a  gentleman  with 
our  friends  at  the  Laurels  lately  ? 
Is  there  any  one  staying  there  ?'* 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  moth^; 
and  I  think  I  must  have  heard  of 
him,  or  seen  him,  if  there  had 
been." 

^*  So  I  think  too,  for  I  know  you 
are  constantly  going  in  and  out 
Well,  I  heard  to-day  that  there  has 
been  a  gentleman  staying  with 
Miss  Heathcote  for  some  time,  and 
that  he  and  Eleanor  Busael  are 
going  to  be  married." 

Yaughan's  heart  gave  a  slight 
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bound,  and  he  felt  intensely , 
anxiously  interested ;  but  he  did 
not  even  put  down  his  paper  as  he 
said,  "  How  very  odd !  I  wonder 
can  it  be  true — Miss  Eussel  sud- 
denly going  to  be  married!"  and 
then  he  smiled  very,  very  slightly, 
as  the  resolve  he  had  made  a  few 
minutes  before  flashed  across  him. 
"Tell  me  all  about  it,  mother/*  he 
continued,  "  one  doesn't  often  hear 
any  news  in  this  place."  And  then 
he  put  down  the  Times,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  not  much  to  tell,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Yaughau,  *'  and  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  even  what  I 
do  telL  Besides,  it  is  all  vague  and 
uncoDDected.  Some  one  has  seen 
Miss  Russel  walking  about  lately 
in  the  dusk,  leaning  upon  a  gentle- 
man, a  stranger,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  is  staying  at  the  Laurels 
from  the  fact  that  some  other  per- 
son, a  milkman  or  baker,  I  believe, 
saw  a  gentleman  standing  at  one  of 
the  windows  with  his  hat  off." 

"  I  have  done  that  pretty  often 
at  the  Laurels  myself,  mother,"  re- 
plied young  Yaughan,  still  with  his 
eyes  shut,  "  so  your  evidence  is  not* 
very  conclusive.  However  it  may 
be  quite  true.  I  wonder  who  the 
dence  the  fellow  is,  and  where  he 
came  from."  And  Yaughan  once 
more  took  his  paper,  and  sat  up  to 
read. 

But  he  could  have  read  a  few 
words  only  when  he  spoke  again. 
"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
the  Ashfords'.*' 

**  Going  after  all  you  said  ?  I  am 
very  glad  ?  Have  you  written  ? 
When  do  you  leave  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  wrote  to-day,  and  I  think 
of  leaving  perhaps  to-morrow.  I 
mean  to  stay  in  London  for  a  few 
days."  Then,  throwing  down  the 
paper,  and  starting  up,  he  added, 
'*  I  can't  do  better  than  take  these 
books  over  to  the  Laurels  this  even- 
uig  and  say  good  bye  to  them  there ; 
perhaps  I  may  meet  the  mysterious 


lover,  and  be  able. to  add  congratu- 
lations to  farewells." 

Mrs.  Yaughan  was  not  by  any 
means  a  sharp  woman,  or  she  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  satirical 
intonation  of  her  son's  voice  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words. 

"  I  think  she  might  have  told  me 
about    it,"    was 
Yaughan's  mind 
wards  the   Laur 
cote's  villa  was 
a  mile  from  that 
and  the  young  ] 
ample  time  to  ric 
upon  the  one  tl 
along   with  the 
October  night  hi 
and   sighing  am( 
above  his  head.  - 

"  I  suppose  t 
whoever  he  is,"  v 
he  reached  the  h 
did  not  ring.  ] 
detected  that  one 
windows  of  the 
still  open,  and  ta 
of  an  intimate 
towards  it,  and 
room.  It  was  ei 
only  by  the  faint 

He  looked  roi 
Then  a  sudden  tb 
strike  him.  *^I 
" they  have  just 
window  for  a  ran 
for  them  here, 
man.  But  whc 
wonder?  and  did 
in  that  right-hau( 
up  ?  Perhaps  it 
Miss  Heath cote'f 
again,  and  haviuj 
that  there  was  i 
through  a  chink 
window  on  the  i 
the  hall  door,  1 
drawing-room,  a 
without  ceremon; 
the  fire. 

He  stayed  thei 
twenty  minutes, 
dow  at  which   h 
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inBtanfc  tlat  Eleanor  and  the  *'  un- 
known'* would  appear;  but  they 
did  not  oome.  "By  Jove,  they 
must  be  fond  of  walking ! "  was  bis 
comment  at  length,  made  ia  a  most 
bitter  and  satirical  tone,  '*  and  there 
is  not  even  moonlight  for  an  excuse. 
I  must  go  and  find  Miss  Heathcote 
and  ask  her  if  she  generally  leaves 
ber  drawing-room  windows  open  all 
night." 

He  jumped  up,  and  opening  the 
door  went  out  into  the  hall;  the 
corresponding  door  at  the  opposite- < 
side  was  open,  and  a  bright  light 
streamed  through  it.  The  room  was 
furnished  as  a  sitting-room,  and  it 
struck  Yaughan  as  rather  strange 
that  often  as  he  had  visited  at  the 
Laurels  he  had  never  seen  its  in- 
terior before. 

He  crossed  the  hall,  and  had  his 
hand  out  to  knock  before  going  in, 
when  he  paused  suddenly,  arrested 
by  an  unexpected  sight.  Upon 
the  wall  facing  him  as  he  stood 
there  was  a  shadow  cast,  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  was  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
He  recognized  at  once  the  familiar 
figure  of  Eleanor  Eussel ;  she  was 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  a  man, 
a  stranger  to  Yaughan,  whose  arm 
was  thrown  across  her  shoulder. 
She  was  speaking.  Yaughan  heard 
the  low,  earnest  tone  of  her  voice, 
and  then  the  stranger  replied, 
"  Eleanor,  my  own  dear " 

But  before  the  last  word  was 
fully  uttered  the  unseen  listener 
bad  retreated.  He  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  made  his  way  to 
a  writing-table,  lighted  a  taper,  and 
taking  out  one  of  his  cards,  he  wrote 
"with"  before  his  name,  "compli- 
ments "  after  it,  and  "  P.  P.  C*  in 
the  comer,  and  leaving  it  upon  the 
books  he  had  brought,  he  went  out 
through  the  window,  and  walked 
slowly  home. 

"  So."  he  said—"  that  is  over.  I 
hope  she  will  be  very  happy  I  But 
I  think  she  might  have  told  me." 


He  felt  a  little  hurt,  a  little  dis- 
appointed, and  the  lease  thiog 
jealous,  but  not  sufi&ciently  so  to 
spoil  his  night's  rest,  or  to  interfere 
with  his  anticipations  of  pleasure 
during  his  approaching  visit.  He 
did  not  tell  his  mother  what  he  had 
seen,  be  merely  said  that  he  had 
left  the  books,  and  heard  nothing 
of  the  mysterious  lover.  The  next 
day  he  left  C . 

vaughan's  friends,  the  Ashfordf, 
lived  in  his  own  county,  within 
visiting  distance  of  "  The  Oaks," 
and  he  had  known  them  from  child- 
hood, consequently  a  visit  to  them 
seemed  like  going  home.  They 
were  well-born,  and  wealthy  people, 
with  a  splendid  house,  which  it  waf 
their  pleasure  from  autumn  to 
spring  to  keep  filled  with  a  sucees- 
sion  of  guests.  The  family  circle 
itself  was  sniall,  the  daughters  w^e 
all  married  but  one ;  the  eldest  son 
was  in  the  army,  and  his  only  brother 
was  still  at  Eton.  Miss  Ashford 
was  a  girl  very  much  in  Eleanor 
BussePs  style,  but  she  was  older 
than  Yaughan,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  another  brother ;  she  called  him 
"  Henry,"  and  gave  him  good  ad- 
vice, in  a  half-laughing,  half-eamert 
manner. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  ahe 
said,  as  she  met  him  on  the  after- 
noon of  his  arrival ;  "  I  was  really 
beginning  to  despair  of  ever  get- 
ting you  amongst  us  again ;  and  I 
begin  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some    very    strong    attraction  in 

C .    I  know  by  experience  that 

there  is  no  use  in  expecting  you 
either  to  confess  or  to  look  gniltf ; 
but  I  augur  the  best  from  the  fact 
that  you  are  actually  here.  And 
now,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  hate 
made  every  arrangement  for  your 
final  capture— observe  the  cropB«- 
sis  on  final — ^for  I  am  fully  awMS 
how  easily  you  have  hitherto  alipjw 
out  of  bonds  that  seemed  very 
fast  indeed.  The  brothers  Dawn- 
port  themselves  could  not  be  0M 
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fxpert  But  this  time  you  have  not 
a  cbanco." 

*'What  a  frightful  prospect  to 
open  hefore  a  man  just  as  he  arrives 
to  pay  a  pleasant  visit,"  replied 
Taughan,  laughing.  "  But  do  your 
worst,  I  am  a  complete  irOnclad! 
However,  you  must  give  me  a 
glimpse  of  the  enemy's  country,  if 
you  please ;  no  one  can  prepare  a 
line  of  defence  without  knowing 
what  the  attack  will  be  like." 

But  Miss  Ashford  shook  her  head 
and  laughed  mischievously.  **  She 
is  to  be  here  this  evening,  that  is  all 
I  can  tell  you,"  she  said;  "and  if 
you  do  not — there  now — I  have 
done.  Come  out  and  look  at  the 
ponies  papa  gave  me  for  a  birthday 
present  last  week." 

Miss  Ashford's plans  gave  Vaughan 
but  little  concern.  She  was  in  the 
jiabit,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  *•  pitch- 
ing into "  him  most  unmercifully 
ibout  his  numerous  flirtations,  and 
*lao  of  predicting  a  time  when  he 
would  find  that  the  pastime  known 
as  "playing  with  edged  tools  *'  was 
not  always  to  be  indulged  in  with 
impunity.  He  was  inclined  just 
tben,  too,  to  be  a  little  cynical  about 
woinen--to  declare  that  they  were 
''  ftU  alike,  all  of  opinion  that  it  was 
tbe  best  fun  in  the  world  to  make 
a  fool  of  a  fellow ! "  But  in  his 
beart  he  knew  that  as  regarded 
Beanor  Bussel,  if  there  had  been 
any  "fooling,"  it  had  not  been  all 
on  her  side. 

When  he  went  into  the  drawing- 
^om  before  dinner,  he  found  all  the 
gneats  assembled,  and  with  few  ex^ 
captions,  the  faces  were  strange  to 
bim.  Miss  Ashford  introduced  him 
^  every  one,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to 
detect  from  her  manner  as  she 
named  one  young  lady  after  anor 

jbep,  the  precise  moment  when  the 

^ady  stood  before  him  ;  but  he  was 

loiled,  she  gave  no  clue  by  look  or 

«mile. 

He  took  in  to  dinner  a  pretty  little 
"^•^w^kaired,  chipping  gurl,  dressed 


in  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons, 
and  he  at  once  set  himself  to  flirt 
with  her  in  the  most  determined 
manner.  But  at  the  same  time  his 
eyes  were  not  idle,  and  very  soon 
they  were  arrested  by  a  face  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  be- 
fore dinner  was  over,  he  actually 
caught  himself  wishing  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  those  glorious,  dark  vio- 
let eyes,  with  the  lon^  black  lashes, 
and  that  clear  and  dazzling  com- 
plexion, would  prove  to  be  the 
charmer  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
conquered. 

He  had  been  introduced  to  her, 
but  he  had  not  caught  her  name,  so 
tried  to  find  it  out  from  his  chat- 
tering companion.  He  had  tact 
enough  not  to  ask  in  particular  for 
the  ladyfs  name,  and  he  was  re- 
warded by  getting  several  pieces 
of  information.  She  was  a  Miss 
Forbes;  Caroline  Forbes,  an  only 
daughter.  Her  father  was  the  nice 
old  gentleman  with  the  white  hair, 
who  had  taken  Mrs.  Ashford  in  to 
dinner.  She  was  such  a  nice  girl, 
and  so  pretty  !  didn't  Mr.  Yaughan 
think  so  ?  And  she  was  very  clever 
too,  and  the  dearest  friend  Kate 
Ashford  had  in  the  world." 

Yaughan  was  ^ite  satisfied,  and 
he  watched  Miss  Forbes  with  some- 
thing more  than  admiration  as  she 
left  the  dining-room.  A  woman 
sitting,  and  a  woman  walking,  even 
across  a  room,  were,  he  knew,  two 
very  difierent  things.  He  saw  that 
she  was  of  moderate  height,  with  a 
full  but  perfectly  proportioned 
figure,  that  her  dress  was  in  good 
taste,  stylish  and  becoming;  but 
it  struck  him  ako  that  she  was  just 
the  least  thing  too  conscious  of  her 
attractions. 

''Well,  Kate,"  he  said,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  'lyou  have 
done  admirably  for  me.  That  little 
girl  with  the  golden  hair  is  exactly 
my  style,  and  her  conversation  is  so 
amusing,  so  very  orieina],  and *' 

Kate  Ashford  feU  at  once  into 
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the  trap,  •*  Oh,  Henry ! "  she  in- 
terrupted, "  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing;  and  I  saw  you  looking  at 
Miss  Forbf  8  all  the  time  we  were 
at  dinner." 

Vaughan    laughed.     "Trust    a 

woman  for  showing  her  hand,"  he 

said,  '*  before  the  game  has  well  be- 

^gun.    So  Miss  Forbes  is  the  lady. 

.Well,   I  do  admire  her,  but   she 

looks " 

"  Not  conceited  I  Wait  until  you 
know  her.  She  is  not  the  least  con- 
ceited." 

"  If  you  would  but  hear  me  out. 
I  was  not  going  to  accuse  her  of 
conceit ;  but  I  am  very  much  mis- 
.  taken  if  she  is  the  sort  of  woman 
who  cares  to  play  to  empty  benches. 
Yes,  I  can  see  by  your  face  that  I 
am  right.  She  is  accustomed  to 
admiration,  and  she  likes  it.  But 
I  am  not  surprised ;  her  eyes  would 
sofiben  the  heart  of  an  anchorite.'* 

£!ate  Ashford  laughed ;  but  she 
was  pleased  to  see  that  'Vaughan 
presently  seated  himself  by  Miss 
Forbes'  side,  and  that  later  in  the 
evening  they  played  chess  together. 
She  saw,  too,  that  they  talked  far 
more  than  was  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

And  this  continued  night  after 
night,  with  intervals  of  music,  and 
sometimes  of  dancing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  rides,  and  drives,  and  walks 
during  the  day,  and  before  the  end 
of  a  S)rtnight,  Yaughan  had  satis- 
£Eu;torily  answered  the  question 
that  had  so  long  perplexed  him 
before  he  left.  He  found  that  the 
sober  quiet  liking  he  had  for  Eleanor 
Bussel  was  not  the  real  thing  after 
all,  and  that  he  was  at  last  honestly 
and  deeply  **in  love." 

And  then  the  happy  days  flew 
over  aU  too  quickly.  Winter  had 
set  in,  but  Yaughan  still  remained 
in  shire,  and  when  uncertainty 

could  no  longer  be  borne,  and  he 
spoke  out  boldly,  and  learned  the 
delicious  truth  that  his  affection  was 
returned,  he  felt  as  though  the  world 


itself  were  too  narrow  to  contam 
him  and  his  great  happiness. 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  dav  he  and 
his  adored  Caroline  had  Bwom 
eternal  fidelity,  by  the  edge  of  a 
frozen  lake  in  Mr.  Ashfoni's  do- 
main— ^they  had  strolled  that  way  to 
see  if  the  ice  was  firm  enough  for 
skating — that  he  should  hsTe  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  mother, 
which,  with  other  gossip,  contained 
the  following  item  of  news:—*'! 
have  not  seen  much  of  our  friends 
at  the  Jiaurels  lately,"  Mrs.  Vaaghau 
wrote;  **but there isratheraatrange 
story  told  about  them  just  now. 
They  say  that  a  brother  of  Eleanor'ir 
a  regular  mauvais  st^eiy  has  sad- 
denly  turned  up,  and  that  he  is  at 
the  Laurels — has  been  there  for  aome 
months,  in  fact — and  that  they  m 
all  in  the  greatest  terror  leat  h» 
whereabouts  should  become  knovn. 
People  say  he  forged  someone^s 
name,  or  did  something  dreadful* 
I  hear,  too,  that  he  is  in  a  wretched 
state  of  health,  dying,  in  &ct.  I 
have  never  asked  them  anything 
about  him,  of  course.  Could  he  be 
the  man  with  whom  Eleanor  has 
been  seen  ?  " 

Yaughan,  although  he  was  "in 
love,"  and  thought  every  minute  an 
hour  which  he  spent  away  from 
Caroline  Forbes,  pondered  long  oyer 
that  part  of  his  mother's  letter  which 
I  have  quoted,  and  very  aooi  the 
whole  affair  cleared  itadf  before 
him.  He  put  many  little  ftcts  to- 
gether, many  little  things  that 
had  puzzled  him  from  time  to  tune 
in  Miss  Bussel's  conduct  He  re- 
membered the  man  he  had  se^  on 
the  lawn  at  the  Lauijds,  and  Eift^ 
nor's  anxiety  that  he  should  not  be 
followed ;  and  above  aU  he  r^nem- 
bered  the  evening  he  bad  calW  » 
say  ''good-bye,"  and  had  seea  "» 
shadow  on  the  wall,  and  if  wi^^eie 
recollections,  a  shade  of  ^'^ 
proach  mingled  for  having  *^ 
own  mind  accused  the  wwMa*"^ 
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he  had  known  so  long,  and  liked  so 
ainoerely,  of  ever  having  encouraged 
bim  when  she  was  engaged  to  another 
man,  it  yanished  the  moment  be  saw 
Caroline  Porbes'  glorious  eyes  beam- 
ing with  a  new  and  tender  light 
for  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

« I  am  Iialf  sick  of  shadows  said  the  Iftdj  of 
Sbalott."— Tbhhtbon. 

Miss  Kttssbii  never   fully  under- 
stood   how   the  skeleton   that   she 
had  hidden  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully from  the  world  had  at  length 
become  known.     She  was  of  a  sensi- 
tive and  reserved  nature,  and  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  confess 
that  hep  only  brother  was  guilty  of 
a  crime  for  which  he  would  have  had 
to  bear  a  heavy  penalty  were  he 
obliged  to  stand  his  trial,  and  when 
he  came  stealing  back  in  disguise, 
and  in  broken  health  from  the  ob- 
scure German  town  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  implored  of  her 
and  his  annt  to  shelter  and  conceal 
him  for  the  remnant  of  his  life, 
Eleanor  could  not,  and  would  not, 
refuse. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Miss  Heath* 
cote  pointed  out  to  her  niece  the 
risk  she  ran ;  Eleanor  acknowledged 
the  risk,  but  declared  herself  equal 
to  meet  it.  They  had  a  large  house 
in  which  her  brother  could  occupy 

two  rooms  without  any  one  in  C 

being  the  wiser,  and  their  old  and 
faithfully  attached  servants  would 
clie  before  they  betrayed  their  un- 
fortunate young  master. 

And  80  the  unhappy  young  man 
found  a  safe  asylum,  and  lived  on 
peacefully  enough,  lovingly  tended 
by  bis  devoted  sister,  and  feehng 
that  each  month  brought  him  nearer 
^  his  end.  Distress  of  mind  was 
'apidly  completing  the  work  which 
anatorally  feeble  constitution  and 
a  reckless  life  had  begun. 
Bat  as  I  have  said,  Eleanor  never 


fully  understood  how  the  secret  of 
his    presence    at    the    Laurels  at 
length  became  known  ;  but  she  was 
surprised,  and  not  a  little  relieved, 
to  find  how  very  slightly  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  the  fact.    The  truth 
was,  the  good  people  of  C—  had 
a  very  vague  idea  of  th 
the  crime  that  had  ou 
young  man  from  societj 
by  many  the  story  of 
committed  any  crime  at 
garded  as  a  mere  idle  ai 
ous    rumour.      And  th 
health  was  sufficient  to  € 
miseration  for  him  amouj 
in  which  his  aunt  and  sis 
while  there  was  enough 
to  make  that  circle  vei 
their  inquiries  respectii 
Miss  Heathcote  and  her 
Eleanor's  sense  of  reli 
great  when  the  incubus 
the  secret  was  taken  froi 
could  not,  of  course,  ever 
'about  her  erring  brothi 
was  something  to  kno^ 
presence  was  an  admittc 
that  no  one  appeared 
take  measures  to  bring  1 
tice.     And  not  the  least 
sure    and    relief   arose 
thought  that  she  was  no\ 
to  confide  in  her  kind 
yaughan,andto  explain  t 
little  things  which  she  fe] 
he  must  have  noticed  ai 
strange,  forgetting  that 
sume  an  important  or  tri 
according  as  the  cause  is 
unknown  to  the  lookers-! 
Eleanor  wasnotparticu 
just  then  ;  but  the  cause 
happiness  she  did  not  tr 
even  to  herself.     It  is 
supposed  that  when  w< 
vague  unrest,  that  hau] 
present  sense  of  somethi 
in  our  lives,  that  we  cou] 
chose  trace  the  feeling  to 
but  there  is  a  certain 
self-examination,  if  not  o 
ation,  attendant  upon  t 
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of  discovery  to  ascertain  tbe  origin 
of  the  dark  cloud  with  which  our 
imagination  has  darkened  both 
present  and  /uture,  that  makes  us 
shrink  from  the  task,  and  prefer 
the  ignorance  that  is  bliss  indeed. 

Christmas  was  drawing  near,  but 
as  yet  Vaughan  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  return.  News  of  his 
pleasures  came  to  the  Laurels 
through  his  mother,  but  his  grow- 
ing attachment  to  Caroline  Forbes 
had  never  found  expression  even  in 
a  hint,  so  that  when  Mrs.  Vaughan 
at  length  received  the  news  of  his 
engagement,  and  his  approaching 

return  to  C ,  she  was  beyond 

measure  astonished. 

She  was  in  all  the  flurry  and  ex- 
citement of  answering  that  most  im- 
portant communication  from  her  son, 
and  of  writing  to  him  her  delighted 
and  somewhat  incoherent  congratu- 
tions,  when  Eleanor  Russel  came  in 
to  pay  a  morning  visit.  "  Oh !  I 
am  so  delighted  to  see  you,  my 
dear,*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
starting  up  from  her  writing  table, 
**  I  was  going  over  to  see  you  after 
luncheon,  to  tell  you  the  news. 
Only  fancy  what  I  have  just  heard 
— Henry  is  going  to  be  married ! 
My  dear  boy  I" 

**  Is  he,  indeed  ?  I  congratulate 
you  most  heartily,**  was  the  answer 
given  at  ouce,  but  Eleanor,  as  she 
said  the  words,  hated  herself  for  the 
1)ound  that  her  heart  gave,  followed 
by  a  sensation  of  something  tighten- 
ing round  it,like  the  sudden  drawing 
and  knotting  of  a  cord.  What 
right  had  she  to  feel  any  sensation 
•whatever  at  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Vaughan's  engagement  ? 

But  Mrs.  Vaughan,  who  could 
not  see  what  went  on  under  the  soft 
fur  of  Eleanor's  seal-skin  mantle, 
flowed  on  in  a  placid  strain  of  talk 
which  conveyed  to  the  quiet  listener 
that  the  bride-elect  was  beautiful, 
^nd  amiable,  and  well  born,  and 
would  have  some  money.  "Al- 
though, of  course,  my  dear  Henry 


need  not  marry  money."  And  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  in  spring, 
and  Henry  would  take  a  run 
home  to  see  his  mother  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  he  was  going  to  spend 
Christmas  at  the  Forbes's,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  large  family 
party." 

''  As  it  is  quite  natural  he  should 
do,"  replied  Eleanor,  who  thought 
she  detected  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment  in  Mrs.  Vaughan's  tone  as  she 
made  the  last  announcement.  "  You 
will  have  to  give  him  up  at  last, 
Mrs.  Vaughan." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  my  dear,  I  know 
that ;  and  the  people  at  *  The  Oaks' 
have  got  notice  to  quit,  and  the 
whole  house  is  to  be  refurnished, 
and  done  up.  Are  you  goi  ng  already, 
dear?  How  are  you  all  at  'The 
Laurels  ?  '  Give  my  love  to  your 
aunt." 

"  And  pray  give  my  kindest  re- 
gards and  most  sincere  good  wishes 
to  your  sou,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she 
shook  hands.  *'  I  hope  we  shall 
see  him  when  he  comes." 

And  then  she  went  away,  and  got 
into  the  pony  carriage  which  wis 
waiting,  and  drove  into  the  town 
for  some  shopping ;  and  as  she  went 
along  she  was  trying  to  picture 
what  Miss  Forbes  was  like,  and 
then  she  found  her  thoughts  stray- 
ing back  to  the  past  happy  summer, 
and  the  sundry  walks  and  talks 
that  had  taken  place  during  its 
course,  and  again  that  undefined 
sadness  came  over  her. 

**  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  only  resembles  sorrow 
As  the  mist  resembles  rain." 

Miss  Heathcote  looked  very  hani 
at  her  niece  as  Eleanor  told  her  the 
news  of  Vaughan's  engagement, 
but  there  was  no  faltering  over  tbe 
words,  no  unquiet  drooping  of  tbe 
eves,  no  tell-tale  blushes.  "It  is 
all  right,"  thought  the  good  cU 
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adj,  "  she  only  cares  for  bim  as  a 
riend  after  all." 

"  It  is  all  right,"  was  Eleanor's 
bought  too,  as  sbe  sat  alone  in  her 
oom  that  night.  "  I  fear  that  an 
inbiassed  view  of  bis  conduct  would 
lot  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
rorld's  idea  of  friendship ;  but  the 
world's  ideas  are  not  mine,  and  my 
(ecrets  are  my  own,  and  he  sbafl 
lerer  be  blamed.  I  hope  she  will 
nake  him  happy."  Of  Miss  Forbes' 
happiness  she  appeared  to  bavo  no 
doubt  whatever. 
Yaughan  did  not  come  back  to 

C before  Christmas  to  see  his 

mother.  He  could  onlj  staj  one 
day  he  said,  so  it  really  would  be 
hardly  worth  his  while,  and  the 
new  year  was  some  months  old 
before  he  at  length  named  a 
day  for  his  return.  The  wedding 
was  fixed  for  the  end  of  April,  and 
the  first  week  of  that  month  found 

Yaughan  again  at  C ;  be  bad 

come  to  escort  bis  mother  to  Lon- 
don, to  be  present  at  bis  marriage. 
The  morning  preceding  his  ar- 
rival Eleanor's  servitude  to  her  un- 
happy brother  bad  ceased  for  ever, 
imd  he  had  closed  his  short  ill-spent 
life  in  her  loving  arms.  Faithful 
to  the  last,  she  watched  over  him 
night  and  day,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  end  came  that  she  fully  realized 
all  she  bad  gone  through,  and  ex- 
perienced the  too  painiul  relief  of 
reaction. 

The  evening  after  the  death  so 
long  expected  had  taken  place,  she 
was  sittbg  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  Laurels.    Miss  Heath- 
cote,    worn  out    by  anxiety    and 
watching,  was  confined  to  her  room. 
The  house  felt  oppressively  still  and 
silent ;  it  was  not  more  than  four 
o'clock,  and  the  bright    sun   was 
shining  without,   and  the  sense  of 
warmth,  and  light,  and  the  merry 
twittering  of  the  birds  jarred  ^most 
painfully  upon  Eleanor*s  spirits. 

Bhe  felt  so  unutterably  sad  and 
lonely  just  then,  and  she  lacked 


even  the  energy  and  power  of  will 
which  sbe  had  usually  at  command 
to  shake  off  the  depression.  ''It 
will  not  last — it  must  not  last,"  she 
said,  pressing  one  hand  before  her 
eyes ;  but  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
her  mouth  quivered,  and  two  large 
tears  rolled  down  ber  cheeks. 

Then,  as  sbe  sat  on,  quietly  think- 
ing of  many  things,  she  heard  a 
step  outside,  followed  by  a  ring  at 
the  door  bell.  It  was  answered, 
and  she  beard  a  voice  sbe  knew  in- 
quiring for  ber.  She  heard  the 
reply  that  no  visitor  could  be  ad- 
mitted; but  sbe  could  not  let 
Yaughan  be  dismissed  like  a  mere 
common  acquaintance,  so  opening 
the  door  sbe  went  into  the  hall,  and 
stopped  bim  as  be  was  turning 
away.  "Neither  my  aunt  nor  I 
look  upon  you  as  a  stranger,'*  she 
said,  as  having  shaken  hands,  they 
went  back  into  the  drawing-room 
together. 

**  I  am  very  very  sorry,"  began 
Vaughan,  struck  by  the  worn  ex- 
pression of  Eleanor's  face.  "  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  in  trouble.  Pray 
forgive  me  for  intruding  at  such  a 
time " 

"  A  friend  never  intrudes,"  in- 
terrupted Eleanor,  quickly,  "  I  am 
sincerely  glad  to  see  you.  I  wished 
to  see  you.  Tou  know,"  and  she 
flushed  deeply  as  she  spoke,  "  you 
know  who  has — who  has  just  been 
taken  from  us  ?  " 

«*  Tea,"  replied  Vaughan,  '*  I 
know  ;  but  I  confess  that  there  are 
things — I  have  beard — I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say.  I  would  not  for 
the  world  distress  you,  or  appear 
inquisitive."  His  voice  was  sub- 
dued to  the  low,  tender  key  that 
Eleanor  remembered  so  well ;  but 
she  would  not  allow  herself  to  re- 
call the  past  just  then. 

"  He  was  my  brother,"  sbe  said, 
"  my  only  brother.  His  story  is,a 
miserable  onfe;  a  youth  full  of 
promise,  but  too  early  blighted  by 
temptation     crime     disgrace    and. 
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ruin*  The  wreck  is  lying  jonder, 
very  peaceful  now."  The  words 
fidtered  on  her  quivering  lips. 

"And  he  was  with  you  some 
time,  was  he  not  ?  '*  Yau^han  asked, 
deeply  touched  by  her  distress. 

**  Almost  ever  since  we  came  to 

C .    I    cannot    tell    how  the 

secret  of  his  being  with  us  at  last 
became  known ;  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  matter  when  the  poor  fellow  was 
BO  ill.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
at  first  there  was  some  great  mis- 
apprehension about  him  and — ^and 
myself.  The  confinement  had  be- 
gun to  tell  upon  him,  since  his 
illness  obliged  him  to  give  up  his 
night  walks,  and  I  think  we  must 
have  been  seen  out  together.  Tell 
me,"  she  added,  looking  up  sud- 
denly into  her  companion's  face, 
''  had  you  heard  anything  about  us 
before  vou  left  C-— — ,  last 
aolumn  r  " 

"Tes,"  replied  Vaughan,  **I 
heard  that  you  were  going  to  be 
married ;  that  you  had  been  seen 
walking  with  the  gentleman.*' 

**  I  knew  it !  "  she  murmured, 
half  aloud. 

**  And  the  evening*!  came  here 
to  say  good-bye  I  was  the  unin- 
tentional witness  to  a  scene  which 
convinced  me  that  the  report  was 
true.  I  had  been  waiting  for  some 
time  in  this  room  aloae,  and  at 
length  I  went  out  into  the  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  your  aunt, 
whom  I  expected  to  find  in  the 
room  opposite  to  this.  I  had  come 
in  through  the  window,  and  I 
fancied  that  you  were  out.  The 
door  of  the  opposite  room  was 
open,  and  as  I  was  going  to  knock 
before  entering,  I  saw  a  shadow 
thrown  on  the  wall  before  me.  I 
recognized  you  at  once,  and  I  con- 
cluded by  your  attitude,  and  by  one 
of  the  words  that  I  heard  before 
I  could  get  away,  that  you  were 
there  with  your  intended  husband. 
Kot  knowing  that  you  ever  had  a 
brother,  I  could  not  think  other- 


wise. I  came  back  at  once  to  this 
room,  and  left  my  card,  and  the 
books  I  had  brought,  to  say  good- 
bye for  me." 

Vaughan  spoke  very  quietly  and 
naturally.  Eleanor  listened;  bat 
for  the  second  time  she  felt  as  if  a 
cord  had  tightened  round  hor 
heart. 

*•  Yours,  then,  was  the  step  we 
heard  that  evening,"  she  said.  **  I 
wish  I  had  known  it  at  the  time, 
and  I  might  have  told  you  aboat 
him.  You  must  have  thought  my 
conduct  rather  strange." 

Yaughan  had  thought  it  Btnnge 
at  the  time;  but  his  life  had 
assumed  a  new  aspect  in  the  in- 
terral,  and  even  the  want  <^ 
trust  in  him  as  a  friend,  of  wbieh 
he  had  accused  Eleanor,  was  all 
forgotten  now. 

**  I  had  no  right,  of  course,  to 
expect  your  confidence  on  saefa  a 
subject,"  he  said,  with  a  sligbt 
smile;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  was 
thinking  how  much  more  artistic 
was  the  arrangement  of  1^ 
Forbes's  hair  as  compared  with  that 
of  Eleanor's. 

**  Well,  it  is  all  over  now,  hap- 
pily over  for  him,  poor  fellow!" 
she  answered,  with  a  sigh.  *'  And 
now  have  you  not  something  to 
tell  me  about  yourself  ?  " 

"  But  you  know,  do  you  not  ?" 
he  said,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  every  one  knows  what  has 
kept  you  so  long  away.  I  con- 
gratulate you  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I  hope  you  may  be  very  fety 
happy." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  pressing: 
warmly  the  hand  she  offered.  "You 
were  always  a  true  firiend.  May  I 
show  her  to  you  ?  "  he  added,  open- 
ing a  locket  which  hung  to  his 
watch-chain.  «  But  this  does  not 
do  her  half  justice.  She  has  such 
a  wonderfnlly  expressive  fiice." 

Eleanor  took  the  trinket,  and 
looked  long  and  earnestlv  at  the 
face  within.    She  saw  the  deep. 
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hressive  eyes  by  whose  wondrous 
jntj  Yaughan  had  been  so  quickly 
feqniflhed,  and  it  must  be  con- 
leed  she  could  see  nothing  of  their 
Me  power.  It  may  be,  if 
mghan  had  seen  the  little  picture 
lile  still  unacquainted  with  the 
[ginal,  that  he  might  have  seen 
uiing  remarkable  about  it  either ; 
it  then  he  not  only  knew,  but 
IS  perfectly  bewitched  about  her, 
id  of  course  it  struck  him  that 
[eanor's  praises  were  rather  luke- 
inn.  "Women  never  see  one 
lother's  beauty,"  he  thought, 
iterly. 

And  then  a  sudden  constraint 
ill  upon  them,  which  Miss  Eussel 
lade  one  op  two  vigorous  efforts 
>  break.  But  her  old  power  to 
iterest  him  had  vanished,  and 
be  felt  but  too  keenly  that 
t  would  never  return  ;  so,  with 
•enewed  congratulations  on  her 
»rt,  and  kind  words  of  ftym- 
)athy  from  him,  they  presently 
)arfced,  not  to  meet  again  for  many 
rears. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Wheit    Mr.     and     Mrs.     Henfy 

Vangban  visited  C during  the 

following  summer,  Miss  Heathcote 
and  her  niece  were  in  Italy :  they 
went  abroad  early  in  May,  for.  they 
both  felt  the  necessity  of  change 
after  the  trial  they  had  gone  through. 
There  were  many,  however,  who 
were  kind  enough  to  attribute  Miss 
EoBsel's  desire  for  foreign  travel  to 
a  very  different  motive  than  mere 
change  of  scene ;  but  she  was  one  of 
those  who  cared  very  little  for  public 
opinion ;  so  long  as  she  could  justify 
her  acts  to  herself,  she  did  not  give 
*  thought  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world. 

Eleanor  and  her  aunt  remained 
abroad  for  two  years,  wandering 
through  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
spending  many  happy,  if  mono- 
tonous days,  in  quiet  little  nooks, 


unfrSquented  by  the  restless  throng 
of  tourists  and  sightseers. 

They  returned  at  length  to  the 
Laurels,  to  find  many  changes. 
Emily  Lascelles  was  married  to  a 
rising  engineer,  and  had  gone  with 
him  to  India.  The  eldest  Miss 
Ormond  was  also  married,  and  was 
in  Canada  with  her  husband,  where 
his  regiment  was  quartered;  the 
second  was  engaged,  and  was  to  be 
married  immediately.  The  dowager 
Mrs.   Vaughan  still  lived  in  her 

gretty  villa  near  C ,  but  she 
ad  aged  considerably  in  two  years, 
and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  her 
grandson,  whose  photograph,  a  mere 
blur  of  white,  she  exhibited  to  all 
her  visitors. 

Mr.  Danvers  had  improved  in 
health  and  had  become  famous,  very 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  and  had 
removed  to  London  ;  be  had  painted 
some  wonderful  picture  in  the  style 
that  Millais  has  made  celebrated, 
and  it  had — strange  to  say — been 
well  placed  on  the  line  at  the 
Academy,  and  was  sold  tho  week 
the  exhibition  opened  to  a  rich 
Manchester  collector,  for  a  large 
sum.    The  young  artist  visited  his 

friends  in  C soon  after  Miss 

Heathcote  and  her  niece  returned, 
from  their  tour ;  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  at  the  Laurels,  and 
when  he  went  away  it  was  hinted 
by  many,  and  believed  by  all,  that 
he  had  asked  Eleanor  Kussel  to  go 
with  him,  and  that  she  had  refused. 

So  the  society  of  C changed, 

as  society  is  apt  to  do  more  or  less 
everywhere  as  time  goes  by,  and 
nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  succession  of 
days,  and  months,  and  years.  But 
years  so  quiet  there,  had  been  mo- 
mentous in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  fierce  struggle  between  the 
great  Powers  of  the  North  and  the 
West  was  over.  The  awful  out- 
burst in  India,  that  shook  Europe 
to  its  centre  as  the  decade  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  had   happily 
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! massed.  The  national  sorrow  that 
ell  upon  England  at  the  end  of  sixty- 
one  was  beginning  to  lose  its  sting, 
and  earlj  in  the  following  year  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  ex- 
hibiting their  handicraft  in  the  In- 
ternational at  Brompton. 

With  some  diffienltj  Miss  Bussel 
was  induced  by  her  aunt  to  accept 
an  inritation  to  London  to  see  the 
monster  show,  for  Miss  Heathcote's 
health  had  been  failing  of  late,  and 
Eleanor  could  not  bear  to  leave  her. 
But  she  yielded  at  length  to  the  old 
lady's  entreaties,  and  her  six  weeks' 
pleasant  holiday  was  nearly  over, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  tire  of 
crowds,  and  noise,  and  even  of  the 
Fine  Art  treasures  which  had  given 
her  such  intense  pleasure,  when  she 
had  unexpectedly  the  still  greater 
pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend. 

She  had  goue  with  her  friends  to 
a  grand  operatic  concert,  and  as 
the  names  of  many  first-rate  singers 
appeared  in  the  programme,  the 
audience  might  well  be  called  a 
fashionable  mob ! 

Eleanor  was  with  her  party  in 
one  of  the  front  seats,  and  she  was 
not  taking  much  notice  of  the  people 
around,  when  she  heard  herself  ad- 
dressed by  the  lady  beside  her. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  lady  said, 
"but  would  it  inconvenience  you 
much  to  make  room  for  a  gentleman 
between  usp  I  see  my  husband 
coming  in,  and  I  promised  if  possible 
to  keep  a  place  lor  him  beside  my- 
self." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Eleanor, 
and  then  both  ladies  made  some 
movements  with  their  draperies, 
and  a  space  was  cleared.  Eleanor 
was  struck  by  the  lady's  appearance, 
but  she  had  scarcely  time  to  note 
more  than  a  general  air  of  stylish- 
ness, when  the  husband  made  his 
way  to  them,  and  she  recognized 
Yaughan !  He  did  not  see  her,  he 
was  intent  upon  thanking  his  wife 
for  having  kept  a  seat  for  him,  and 
anxious  to  claim  her  admiration  for 


the  exquisite  bouquet  which  he  pot 
into  her  hand. 

Eleanor  could  have  fancied  that 
the  years  which  had  passed  were  a 
dream  when  she  heard  the  familiar 
voice  speaking  in  the  old  impatieat 
way : — 

"  I  thought  that  confounded  dttn- 
ner  would  never  be  over,  Carrie  v 
but  they  have  not  begun  yet,  have 
they?  I  would  not  have  missed 
even  one  song  for  the  world.  How 
did  you  contrive  to  keep  a  place  ?  * 

Only  part  of  the  reply  reached 
Miss  Bussel.  She  heard  ""Lady 
next  vou — very  kind — ^room  enough 
herself." 

Yaughan  turned  at  once  to  apolo- 
gize, to  hope  that  he  did  not  incom- 
mode, but  his  polite  speeches  were 
forgotten  in  the  surprise  of  recog- 
nition. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bussel !  this  is 
indeed  a  most  unexpected,  and  a 
very  very  great  pleasure.  I  am  so 
glad  io  see  you,"  and  he  fairly 
turned  his  back  upon  his  wife, 
while  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
Eleanor. 

**  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  in- 
debted to  such  a  dear  old  friend  for 
my  seat,"  he  went  on.  "  Are  yoo 
quite  well?  But,"  and  he  heei- 
tated  a  little,  *' perhaps  I  am 
wrong ;  and  yet  I  think  I  should 
have  heard — ^are  you  Miss  Bussel 
still?" 

''Yes,  still  Miss  Bussel;  and 
very  glad  to  see  .you.  I  knew  yon 
were  in  town,  and  I  was  surprised 
that  we  had  not  met." 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
my  wife.  Carrie,"  and  both  ladie? 
leaned  forward,  "  this  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine — Miss  BusseL" 

Eleanor  put  out  her  band.  Hn. 
Yaughan*s  greeting  had  ih  it  just  a 
degree  of  stiffness.  But  then  wives 
are  never  very  cordially  disposed 
towards  their  husbaiid's  old  friends, 
especially  of  the  so-called  ^'  gentler 
sex."  Then  the  concert  begui,  and 
the  conversation  ceased  for  a  time; 
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ut  in  tbe  intervals  of  muBic, 
'aughan    asked    maoj    questions 

l>out  C ,  and  Eleanor,  as  »be 

>iind  opportunity,  watched  bis 
ife;  for  she  was  very  anxious  to 
now  if  she  and  ber  busband  were 
appj.  She  considered  tbe  atten- 
ion  of  tbe  bouquet  and  tbe  keeping 
r  the  seat  a  yerj  good  sign,  and 
roman-likey  she  put,  with  those  at- 
^tions,  other  little  trivial  acts 
fhicb  very  few,  except  one  so  in- 
Brested  as  herself,  would  have  no- 
iced,  and  she  came  to  tbe  condu- 
ion  that  her  old  friend  was 
horougbly  happy  in  bis  marriage. 

And  ber  conclusion  was  correct ; 
;be  Yaugbans  were  thoroughly 
lappy,  although  it  is  not  to  be 
mpposed  that  their  life  bad  been 
aU  sunshine,  for  a  woman  is  not  of 
necessity  perfection  because  she  has 
fine  eyes,  and  a  man  is  not  faultless 
because  be  has  an  attractive  man- 
ner ;  but  all  little  angles  had  been 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  few  years,  and 
Tanghan  was  accustomed  to  call 

himself  tbe  happiest  man  in  

shire. 

Meantime  tbe  concert  proceeded ; 
but  Ithink  that  Eleanor's  enjoyment 
of  Yieuxtemps'  magic  playing,  and  of 
Sims  Beeves'  gloriou^s  voice,  would 
have  been  more  perfect  if  the  pre- 
sence of  ber  former  friend  bad  not 
been  as  "  the  odour  of  brine  from 
tbe  ocean,  bringing  thoughts  of 
other  years."  Tet,  when  it  was  all 
over,  she  was  sorry,  and  wished  that 
tbey  were  not  obbged  to  part  so 
Boon. 

**  Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 
tanghan  asked,  as,  having  placed 
Eeanor's  opera-cloak  about  ber 
Bboulders,  he  drew  his  wife's  arm 
^thin  his  own.  *'  I  must  go  and 
we  you— Mrs.  Yaughan  wul  call 

"    Mrs.  Yaughan  murmured 

something     about     being    "very 
happy." 

*"rbank  you  very  much;  but  I 
IcftTe  town  in  a  few  days,  and  we 


may  live  miles  apart — I  am  at  Lan- 
caster Gate." 

"  And  we  at  Gonnaught  Place," 
cried  Yaughan  ;  *'  not  miles  apart, 
by  any  means." 

"  We  expect  a  few  friends  to  din- 
ner to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.Yaughan ; 
'*  and  if  you  can  join  our  party,  it 
will  give  us  much  pleasure."  Ajid 
so  it  was  settled. 

"  We  can  send  the  carriage  for 
you  early,"  said  Yaughan,  as  be 
said  good  night.  '*  I  want  you  to 
see  my  children  ;  my  boy,  particu- 
larly— good  night,  again.  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  seen  you  once  more." 

In  less  than  a  week  after  that 
night  Eleanor  was  at  The  Laurels 
again,  entertaining  her  aunt  with 
accounts  of  all  she  had  seen ;  and  of 
course  she  did  not  forget  to  men- 
tion ber  unexpected  meeting  with 
the  Yaughans  at  the  concert,  and 
the  evening  spent  at  their  house. 

"And  do  you  like  Mrs.Yaughan  f '* 
questioned  Miss  Heathcote.  "  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  have 
always  fancied  that  she  is  proud 
and  disagreeable." 

"  Tou  are  altogether  wrong,"  re- 
plied Eleanor,  warmly.  "  Her  man- 
ner is  very  charming,  so  perfectly 
well  bred  and  refined ;  and  tbey  are 
very  happy.  Mr,  Yaughan  does 
not  look  a  day  older,  I  think ;  and 
he  is  just  the  same  as  when  we 
knew  him.  They  have  four  children 
— four  lovely  children !  Little 
Harry,  the  eldest,  is  such  a  fine, 
manly  little  fellow ;  and  so  like  bis 
father." 

It  was  evening,  and  Eleanor  was 
standing  at  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  moonlight.  "Letters," 
she  said  presently,  **  I  see  the  post* 
man  in  tbe  avenue.  I  am  glad— • 
I  like  letters." 

By  this  time  the  old  servant  ap- 
peared with  tbe  bag ;  Eleanor  bad 
lighted  the  candles  on  tbe  chimney- 
piece,  and  she  remained  standing  on 
the  hearthrug  while  she  opened  it* 
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'^  IVo  for  yooi  aunt,"  the  said, 
"  and  one  for  me  from  Canada,  from 
Helen  Ormond  —  Helen  Bruce,  I 
mean."  She  opened  it,  and  read 
sorapa  of  news  aloud  here  and  there 
aa  she  went  on. 

Min  Heathcote  waa  lying  on  a 
ao&,  with  her  back  to  the  light. 
'*  Eleanor,"  she  said  auddenljTy  "  you 
must  have  done  too  much  in  Lon- 
don ;  jou  are  not  nearly  ao  atout  aa 
you  wera" 

**  Am  I  not  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  aur- 
priaed.  '*When  did  you  notice 
itP- 

'^  Juat  now,"  replied  Misa  Heath- 
cote. "  It  struck  me  as  I  lay  here 


watching    your  'shadow    on  fte 

wall " 

"Shadows  are  deceitful,"  inter 
rupted  Eleanor,  quickly;  and  then 
with  a  sudden  movement  pecnliir 
to  her,  she  took  the  candise  fit»i 
the  chimney-piece  and  put  than  on 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
thus  placing  the  light  before  her; 
then  sitting  down  and  shading  her 
&ce,  which  was  slightly  flushed,  witk 
her  hand,  she  went  on  reading  her 
letter.  It  may  be  that  she  had  a 
vague  suspicion — ^the  actual  troth 
she  could  not  have  known— that  a 
fl;reat  happiness  had  been  shut  out 
m>m  her  oy  a  Shadow  on  the  Wall 
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MILTON'S    SATAN. 
Bt  ''  Fbsitib  Johv. 


'Paradise  Lob^**  is,  without ex- 
i^ptvon,  the  grandest  production  of 
buman  genius. 

*'  The  subject  of  an  epick  poem  is 
DEtorally  an  event  of  great  importance. 
That  of  Milton  is  not  the  destruction 
of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a  colony,  or 
the   foundation   of   an    empire.    His 
stit^ect  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revo- 
lutions of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  rebel- 
lion against  the  Supreme  King,  raised 
by  the  highest  order  of  created  beings ; 
the  overthrow  of  their  host  and  the 
poniahment  of  their  crime ;  the  creation 
of  a  new  race  of  reasonable  creatures  ; 
their  original  happiness  and  innocence, 
their    forfeiture    of  immortality,   and 
their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace." — 

JOHHSON. 


Of  this  magnificent  epic  Satan 
is,  without  question,  the  central 
figure.  The  poet  has,  it  is  true, 
contrived  to  invest  our  first  parents 
with  peculiar  interest;  but  our 
attention  is  irresistibly  attracted 
t()wards  the  solitary  figure  of  the 
Oreat  Apostate,  pre-eminent  alike 
in  power  and  fierce  hostility  to  God. 
Hell  itself,  with  all  its  ghastly  hor- 
rors, is  but  the  background  to  this 
one  gigantic  and  awful  being. 

Kerce  though  the  flames  of  Pan- 
.  demonium,  they  are  as  nothing  to 
\tlve  fiercer  flames  —  disappointed 
ambition,  baffled  spite,  burning 
hatred,  humbled  pride,  devouring 
furj-^that  torment  the  fiillen  arch- 
«DgeL 


He  is  ''  not  less  than  archangel,  ^ 
though  archangel  ruined."  , 

In  considering  a  few  of  the  chiefl 
characteristics  of  this  wonderful 
creation,  the  description  of  Satan'sV 
person  at  once  strikes  us  as  re-/ 
markable. 

Dante  would  cive  the  measure- 
ment of  the  arch-fiend  to  a  foot. 
Milton's^  delineation  is  indefinite,^ 
gigantic,  shadowy.  i 

Bunyan*s  description  of  the  fight 
between  Christian  and  Apollyon  is 
beautifully  told  ;  but  though  Bun- 
yan  possessed  the  creative  faculty 
m  a  very  eminent  degree  his  fiend 
is  inferior  to  Milton's : — 

"  So  he  went  on,  and  Apollyon  met 
him.  Now  the  monster  was  hideous 
to  behold :  he  was  clothed  with  scales 
like  a  fish  (and  they  are  his  pride) :  he 
had  wings  like  a  dragon,  feet  like  a 
bear,  and  out  of  his  belly  came  fire  and 
smoke,  and  his  mouth  was  as  the  mouth 
of  a  lion." 

Compare  Milton's  description  of/ 
Satan  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  | 
Book  in  *'  Paradise  Lost " : — 

*' .    .    .    .  On  the  other  side,  Satan 

alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood. 
Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas,  unremoved; 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on 

his  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed;  nor  wanted  in 

his  grasp 
What   seemed   both   spear  and 
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AnuD,  take  the  first  sketch  of 
the  fiend  giyen  in  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  First  Book : — 

I "  Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest 

mate, 
Wiiih  head  uplift  aboTe  the  wave, 

and  eyes 
miat  sparklinff  blazed;   his   other 

parts  besides 
Brone  on  the  flood,  extended  long 

and  large. 
Lay  floatmg  many  a  rood.    .    .    ." 

Shelley's  creations  are  wonderful 
things  when  his  philosophy  is  taken 
into  account.  Abstractions  become 
persons  under  the  magic  spell  of 
nis  yiyid  imagination ;  forms,  shapes, 
ghosts,  phantasms  assume  reality, 
and  come  forth,  not  so  much  crea- 
tions of  the  fancy  as  liying  things, 
like  shadows  assuming  flesh  and 
blood,  and  rising  into  life  at  the 
touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 
Take  his  description  of  Jupiter*8 
phantasm  in  ''  Prometheus  TTn- 
bound":— 

**  The  shape  is  awful,  like  the  sound, 
Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-inwoyen. 

A  sceptre  of  pale  gold. 
To  stay  steps  proud  o'er  the  slow 
cloud 
His  yeinM  hand  doth  hold : 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong. 
Like  one  who  does  not  suflers  wrong." 

Take  again,  his  description  of 
Demogorgon  as  seen  by  Panthea : — 

"  I  see  a  migh^  Darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  f  ower :  and  rays  of 

gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  firom  the  Meridian 

sun, 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless.   Neither 

limb. 
Nor  form,  nor  outline ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  liying  Spirit." 

The  Author  of  Eyil  in  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  is  cast  in  a  different  mould. 

Milton's  fiend  is  neither  material 
nor  immaterial.  He  has  a  human 
form,  but  it  is  shrouded  in  gloom, 
and  we  only  catch  the  dim,    sha- 


dowy outline  of  a  figure  in  perfect 
accordance  with  supematoral  attri- 
butes. The  yery  form  of  Satso, 
though  depriyed  of  the  surpassing 
glory  whicn  once  made  his  counte- 
nance like  the  '*  morning  star  that 
guides  the  starry  flock,"  is  still  pre- 
eminent among  his  followers : — 

"In  order  came  the  grand  iofsnil 

peers; 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paxamooal, 

and  seemed 
Alone  the  antagonist  of  heayen,  nor 

less 
Than  hell's   dread   Emperor,  wiflL 

pomp  supreme. 
And  god-like  imitated  state.    •    ." 

Johnson,  who  did  not,  and  pro- 
bably could  not,  appreciate  Milton 
thoroughly,  has  some  critieism  on 
the  poet's  fiulure  to  represent  what 
he  confesses  cannot  be  represented 
— spiritual  agency. 

The  critic  might  just  as  naturally 
find  fault  with  the  Scriptural  repre- 
sentation of  angelic  agency.  Hil- 
ton's infernal  and  celestial  powers 
''are  sometimes  pure  epirit  and 
sometimes  animated  body.'*  Quite 
true;  but  the  inconsistency  does 
not  seem  to  us  any  greater  than 
that  which  occurs  in  the  sacred  nar- 
ratiye,  where  Abraham  entertained 
three  an^ls  in  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
and  watched  them  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  while  they  rested  from 
their  journey  and  partook  of  his 
hospitality. 

No  genius  could  reconcile  human 
modes  of  existence  and  spiritual 
agencies  without  some  incongruitj ; 
but  we  think  Milton  has  escaped 
with  less  inconsistencies  than  any 
other  uninspired  writer. 

!^he  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Milton's  Satan  is  his  uneon^uerMe 
will.  Conscious  that  his  heayenly 
essence  cannot  perish  saye  by  anni- 
hilation, Satan  bears  up  acainst 
unutterable  anguish  with  a  aete^ 
mination  which  nothing  can  bend 
or  break. 
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Milton  has  stamped  upon  the 
Apostate  his  own  individuality. 
Tnere  ia  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  any  spectacle  so  wonder- 
ful as  that  of  ^the  great  Puritan 
poet,  blind  and  friendless,  depen- 
dent upon  others  even  for  the 
transcribing  of  his  poem,  yet  over- 
riding every  obstacle  and  subduing 
every  difficulty  by  the  force  of  an 
indomitable  will:  the  poet  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the 
\imtiring  energy,  the  iron  determi- 
Ination  virith  which  he  invests  the 
\ruined  archangel. 

Lear  is  a  wonderful  creation,  but 
Lear  is  thoroughly  human.  He  is, 
moreover^  a  man 

^'  More  sixm'd  against  than  sinniog." 

His  passion  tears  him  to  pieces. 
The  tempest  in  his  mind  makes  him 
regardless  of  the  howling  storm  and 
drenching  rain,  and  sheets  of  fire 
and  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  but 
his  anguish  shatters  both  body 
and  mind.  His  is  anguish  keen, 
terrible,  intense,  but  it  is  the 
angiish  of  helplessness. 

JPar  other  is  Milton's  Satan.  The 
•same  iron  determination  which  sup- 
ported^ him  reigning  among  his 
peers  in  Heaven,  or  warring  with 
an  azchangel's  might  against  the 
throne  and  monarchy  of  God,  sup- 
ports him  amid  the  whirlwinds  of 
tempestuous  fire»  the  palpable  dark- 
ness and  unutterable  agony  of  hell. 
His  glory  faded,  his  brow  scathed 
and  furrowed  by  the  thunders  of 
Jehovah,  racked  with  deep  despair, 
the  Apostate  glories  in  his  downfell 
and  scorns  submission : — 

^^*-  ..  What  though  the  field  be  lost? 
^  ia  not  lost :  the  unconquerable  wiU, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

]  And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 

)  That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or 
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There  is  a  sublimity  and  grandeur 


worthy  of  the  Infernal  Monarch  in 
Satan's  address  to  his  new  king- 
dom : — . 

"  .    .    .    .    Hail,  hoi^ors  1  hail, 
Infernal   world!     And   thou    pro- 

foundest  heU, 
Beceive  thy  new  possessor :  one  who 

brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place 

or  time  : 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in 

itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  <^ 

heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  BtUl  the 

same 
And  what  I  should  be ;  all  but  less 

than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?  " 

Selfrcontained,  self-dependent,  un- 
moved by  the  agonies  of  the  pre- 
sent, deriving  no  support  from  hope 
in  the  future,  racked  from  without 
by  the  tortures  of  the  Omnipotent, 
and  bearing  about  an  inward  hell 
more  awful  still,  Satan  scorns  sub- 
mission, dismisses  hope,  fear,  and 
remorse,  chooses  evil  to  be  his  good^ 
and  prepares  to  wage  eternal  war 
against  Heaven. 

"Hell,"  says  Channing,  "yields 
to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons. 
The  intensity  of  its  fires  reveals  the 
intenser  passions  and  more  vehe- 
ment will  of  Satan,  and  the  ruined 
archangel  gathers  into  himself  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene  which  sur- 
rounds him." 

Milton  has  brought  out  in  strong 
relief  the  personality  of  Satan.  Is 
the  Devil  a  personification  of  evil, 
or  has  he  a  real  objective  existence  ? 
This  question  has  been  answered  in 
both  ways.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  what  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  demonoloay  of  Scrip- 
ture ma^  belong,  strictlv  speaking, 
to  poetic  or  parabolic  description. 
Coleridge,  and  many  others,  have 
thought  that  the  Satan  of  Job  is 
merely  the  dramatic  accuser,  or 
adversary,  imagined  by  the  poet. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  cannot  be 
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the  slightest  doubt  that  Holy  Writ 
represents  the  Author  of  Evil  as  a 
person.  The  Zoroastrian  disciples 
gare  prominence  to  a  Spirit  of  Evil» 
Ahriman,  of  such  power,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  acts 
before  thinking,  while  Ormuzd 
thinks  before  he  acts,  the  victory  of 
good  would  be  doubtful.  This 
system  had  an  attraction  even  for 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  he  would 
have  regarded  Christianity  with 
more  favour  had  it  been  more 
Manfchaean  in  tendency.  How- 
ever objectionable  the  theory  may 
be,  there  is  something  attractive  in 
the  idea  of  two  independent  ^nd 
eternal  principles  warring  against 
each  other  hand  to  hand,  age  after 
age,  for  the  sovereignty  of  tTie 
universe.  It  invested  evil  with  a 
terrible  reality.  Evil  is  something 
more  than  the  absence  of  good, 
something  more  than  a  negation, 
and  the  Evil  One  something  mope 
than  a  metaphysical  abstraction.  ~ 
I  There  is  nothing  unreal  about 
/  Milton's  Satan.  He  is  a  living, 
/  thinking  being,  who  plots  and  cour 
'  trives,  and  hates  and  suffers — a, 
being  of  mighty  intellectual  power,^ 
but  of  eircumscribsd  knowledge,  of 
transcendent  supernatural  vigour, 
i  but  subject  in  all  things,  and  at  all 
\  times,  to  the  superior  authority  of 
'>0od. 

There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  ig,-" 
a  want  of  metaphysical  accuracy  in 
the  poet's  description  of  Satan's 
character,  as  there  certainly  is  a 
studied  indefiniteness  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  fiend's  appearance,  but 
the  former  was  inseparable  from 
such  an  undertaking,  while  the 
latter,  so  far  from  bemg  a  blemish, 
constitutes,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  special  feature  of  the  poet's  de- 
scription, but  neither  affects  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  personality  of 
the  Author  of  Evil. 

Milton  was  a  believer  in  the 
eternity  of  punishment,  and  he  also 
believed  in    different    degrees    of 


punishment  in  propoiftioa  to  die  > 
guilt  of  the  individuals.  ^ 

Satan  glories  that  none  can  envy 
his  power,  since  the  sovereignty  (rf 
hell  exposes  "to  greatest  share  of 
endless  pain ;"  and  he  that  aiins  at 
being  supreme  in  power  must  alsc^ 
be  supreme  in  misery.  I^iia  miteij 
is  the  result  not  of  sufferings  mereiy 
inflicted  from  without,  though  Pan- 
demonium is 

''  A  universe  oLdeaitii:  whidi  God  by 
curse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good." 

There  is  an  inner  hell  more  awful 
still,  which  cannot  be  escaped,  and 
which  bums  and  seara  and  torments 
with  unutterable  woe.  Satan's 
troubled  thoughts  stir  up  hell 
within  him : — 

"...  for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  hiai,  bot 

from  hell 
One  step  no  more  than  from  himselt 

.can  fly, 
By  change  of  place." 

Tom  and    racked    by  hie  misCTy 
the  fiend  exclaims  : — 

"  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  aa- 
hell."  : 

Milton  describes  the  fiend  u, 
being  influenced  by  ambition,  prides  | 
envy,  hatred  of  ^od,  malice.  BQi-i 
ambition  is  literally  insatiable : —    > 

'*  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  thoogk  i 
in  hell; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  ia 
heaven. 


He  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  | 
being  inferior  to  the  Almighty,  and 
the  claim  of  homage  for  the  Son  i 
drives  him  into  open  revolt.  Be  i 
will  hold  divided  empire  with  €h)d,  I 
though  his  good  be  svil^  nad  his  1 
sceptre  and  diadem  be  the  pledge  ' 
of  excruciating  and  unintermittent  j 
agony. 
An  outcast  from  heaven,  siipreoie 
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amon^  his  associates  only  in  miserjr, 
conscioos  that  bis  yaulting  ambi* 
tion  baa  overleaped  itself  and  ex- 
posed bim  for  ever  **  the  foremost 
object  for  the  Thunderer's  aim/'  he 
jet  plots  and  plans  and  aspires  with 
an  energy  that  n^ver  sleeps,  and  a 
relentless  perseverance  that  is  never 
for  a  solitiuy  moment  diverted  from 
its  purpose. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  in 
Milton's  delineation  of  Satan  is  the 
occasional  glimpse  we  catch  of  bet- 
ter feelings  shinbg  through  the 
awful  blackness  which  surrounds 
the  ruined  archangel.  This  serves 
a  useful  purpose;  it  blends  ''with 
oar  admiration,  dread,  and  abhor- 
TencOy  a  measure  of  ihat  sympathy 
find  interest  with  which  every  living 
Jfcbinking  being  ought  to  be  regarded, 
'and  without  which  all  other  feelings 
tend  to  sin. and  shame."*  It  is 
a  working  out  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  words : — 

** .  £>r  neither  do  the  spirits  damned 
Lose  all  tiieir  virtue:  lest  bad  men 

should  boast  v 

Their  specioas  deeds  on  earth  which 

glory  excites,         * 
Or  close  ambition,  varnished  o'er  with 
zeaL" 

The  consummate  skill  with  which 
Hilton  has  inwoven  those  glimpses 
of  a  better  nature  with  the  prevail- 
ing deformity  of  Satan  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended. 

Surrounded  by  the  ranks  of  fallen 
spirits,  hurled  down  from  heaven, 
and  amerced  of  glory  **  for  his  re- 
volt," the  Apostate,  scathed  and 
blasted  by  the  thunders  of  Jehovah, 
yet  binding  upon  his  brow  the  dia- 
dem that  scorches  with  living  fire, 
mooms  over  the  lot  of <  those  whom 
he  had  dragged  down  with  him  to 
ruin: — 

*'Thnce  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in 
spite  of  scorn, 

Tears  such   as   angels  weep  bmrst 
forth :  at  last 

Words  interwove  with  sighs  found 
out  their  way." 


In  prospect  of  Paradise,  and  now 
about  to  engage  in  his  devilish  plot 
for  the  ruin  of  mankind,  his  mind 
is  overwhelmed  with  doubts  and 
fears: — 

"...  Conscience  wakes  despair 
That   slumbered:    wakes   the   bitter 

memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what 

must  be 
Worse:  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings 

most  ensue.'* 

It  is  with  apparent  pity — a  pity 
however,  swept  away  by  the  over- 
mastering passion  of  revenge — ^that 
the  fiend  sets  about  the  execution 
of  his  infernal  task. 

Among  the  numerous  scenes  of 
surpassing  beauty  with  which 
''Paradise  Lost "  abounds,  there  is 
none  more  beautiful,  none  more 
illustrative  of  the  magic  power  of 
virtue  and  purity,  than  that  which 
describes  Satan  abstracted  from 
evil  while  he  gazes  on  the  heavenly 
innocence  of  Eve  :— 
**  That  space  the  Evil  One  abstracted 
stood 

From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time 
remained 

Stupidly  good :  of  enmity  disarmed. 

Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge." 

But  the  hesitation  is  momentary, 
and  the  fierce  passion  that  drives 
him  to  destroy  the  happiness  from 
which  he  is  eternally  debarred  soon 
regains  the  ascendancy. 

Like  Jupiter  in  the  "  Prometheus 
Unbound  "  of  Shelley,  he  hastens 
to  heap  ill  deeds  upon  his  soul,  and 
is  "  damned  beholding  good." 

The  question  arises — Is  Milton's 
Satan  the  Satan  of  Holy  Writ? 
Has  the  great  poet  succeeded  in 
d^lineatihg  the  Author  of  Evil  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  Inspired  Be- 
cords  ?  And  connected  witb  this 
question  is  another— -Is  the  interest 
which  Milton  constrains  us  to  feel 
in  a  beins  so  eminently  wicked  as 
Satan,  calculated  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  virtue? 


*  Cbanning. 
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The  fiend  of ''  Paradise  Lost  *'  is 
not  the  hobgoblin  that  terrified  us 
in  childhood;  he  has  not  horns,  or 
tail,  or  doyen  foot ;  he  is  not  the 
demon  of  volgar  superstition ;  he  is 
a  being  to  excite  terror  and  fear, 
but  with  our  dread  there  is  mixed 
a  certain  amount  of  admiration  and 
awe ;  he  is  wicked,  but  it  is  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  he  excites  our 
wonder  without  provoking  our  con- 
tempt. 

Pandemonium  is  a  wonderful 
creation,  with  its  burning  lake,  its 
land  burning  with  solid  fire,  its 

Stes  of  adamant,  its  cataracts  of 
e,  its  palpable  darkness,  its  sounds 
and  sights  of  unutterable  woe ;  but 
Pandemonium  is  only  the  back- 
ground to  the  more  awful  and  more 
prominent  picture  of  the  ruined 
fiend.  Milton's  supernatural  beings 

.  are  as  much  superior  to  the  super- 
natural creations  of  any  other  poet, 
as  Milton's  Devil  is  to  the  Satan  of 
JEtobert  Montgomery ;  hj^tbe^atan 

Lot  **  Paradise  Lost "  is  not  the  Satan 
of  Holy  Writ.  When  we  say  this 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  poet  has 
given  us  for  Satan  merely  a  tran- 
scendently  wicked  man,  or  that  his 
use  of  anthropomorphismi  renders 
his  delineation  of  spiritual  aeenciea 
unreaL  There-  may  be,  and  in  all 
probability  there  if,  a  closer  resem- 
blance between  the  forms  of  men 
and  angels  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

There  is  common  sense  as  well  as 
true  philosophy  in  the  saying  of 
Jacobi,  "  God  m  creating  theomor- 
pkUei  man,  man  therefore  neces- 
sarily an^^r(>poiiu>t7>^ts«  God.*'  If 
the  Eternal  leather  be  faithfully  re- 
presented in  Holy  Writ  by  anthto- 
pomorphwm  much  more  may  an- 
ffelic  beings.  It  is  in  the  im pression 
left  on  the  mind  by  Milton's  Satan 
-*in  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  the  fiend — that  we  trace  a  difier- 
enoe. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Arch- 
angel in  ''  Paradise  Lost "  is  iub- 


that  of  the  Devil  of  Serip- 
'ture*^is  tneannesi.  Milton's  Satan 
is  grandly  wicked,  the  Devil  of  the 
{Bible  is  a  murderer  —  a  liar — a 
'  coward — ^in  a  word — a  sneak. 

We  can  scarcely  help  admiring 
the  one,  we  shrink  with  unutterable 
loathing  from  the  other:  the  one  is 
the  representative  of  UUMectuol 
potcer^  the  other  is  the  very  esaenoe 
of  moral  deformity:  the  one  at  least 
claims  the  respect  due  to  the  most 
heroic  endurance,  the  other  is  at  all 
times  held  up  as  an  object  of  avw- 
sion  and  contempt.  Milton's  demon 
is  a  god  degraded,  but  god-like  even 
in  ruin;  the  Devil  of  Scripture 
is  mean,  sly,  false,  treacherous,  i 
cowardly  and  cruel. 

Addison  thinks  that  Milton  has 
attributed  to  Satan  such  sentimeoti 
as  suit  "  the  most  exalted  and  most 
depraved  being."  This  is  scarcely 
correct,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  delineation  of  auch 
a  character  would  not  tend  to  edifi- 
cation. The  poet  very  wisely  fore- 
bore  to  shock  bis  reader  by  entering 
into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
demon's  moral  depravity.  l%e  pre> 
vailing  characteristic,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  of  the  fiend  in 
"Paradise  Lost,"  is  transcendent 
intellectual  power;  but  occaaiooallv 
the  poet  lifts  the  veil,  and  we  catcb 
a  glimpse  of  the  demon  in  hit  true 
colours.  Thus  he  presents  a  mean 
and  sorry  appearance,  when  dis> 
covered  by  Ithuriel  and  Zephon 
"squat  like  a  toad  "  at  the  ear  of 
slumbering  Eve.  He  seems  almost 
ashamed  of  his  own  meanness  too, 
when,  iworder  to  seduce  man  firom 
his  allegiance,  he  stoops  to  assuaie 
the  shape  of  the  serpent,  mixing  his 
once  heavenly  essence  with  **  bc»tiai 
slime." 

But  the  scene  which  above  all 
others  brings  before  ua  the  Ajpos- 
tate  in  his  true  light,  is  that  whidi 
describes  his  return  to  Pandemo- 
nium after  the  accomplishment  of 
his  infernal  mission  to  Eden.    Hs 
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returns  full  of  pride  at  the  success 
of  bis  plot,  and  relates  to  his  com- 
panions the  events  which  had  taken 
place,  hut,  instead  of  the  hurst  of 
applause  which  he  expects,  his  nar- 
rative is  greeted  with  hisses  and 
hideous  noises,  and  all  are  changed 
into  horrible  and  loathsome  ser- 
pents. 

We    shall   now    consider    very 
briefly — Does   the  interest,  which 
the  poet  constrains  us  to  feel  in  a 
being  so  thoroughly  wicked  as  the 
Author  of  Evil,    conduce  on  the 
whole  to  promote  the  interests  of 
virtue  P     One  of  the  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  Milton  was 
bis  love  of  virtue.    The  nick-name 
giren  him  at  Cambridge  of  "the 
lady,"  arose  probably  as  much  from 
his  blanseless    life,  and  from  the 
moral  purity  of  his  character,  as 
from  his  great    personal    beauty. 
An  intense  love  of  moral  beauty 
marked  him  through  life,  and  is  con- 
Bpicuous  in    all  his   writings.     It 
breathes  through  every  line  of  his 
"Comus,"  and  assumes,  as  it  were, 
ffaape  and  form  in  his  conception 
and  delineation  of  our  first  parents. 
Bat  it  reauires  little  perception  to 
see  that  tne  painting  such  a  being 
as  Satan  required  not  only  sublime 
genius  but  exquisite  skill :  to  depict 
the  foe  of  Ood  and  man,  the  rebel 
scorning  submission,  the  author  of 
ein   and    death,    and    misery  and 
shame ;  and  to  depict  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  reader  should  be 
interested  in  the  description,  yet 
untainted    by  contact    with   such 
deformity,  this  was  a  task  worthy 
of  the  biurd  of  immortal  sdbjects  and 
of  immortal  fame ;   and  this  task 
Milton  accomplished  with  no  ordi- 
nary skill.    Wnether  his  delineation 
of  Satan  is  a  truthful  representa- 
tion of  the  Author  of  Evil  as  he  is, 
is  a  question  we  are  not  qualified  to 
decide ;  it  seems  probable,  however, 
that  no  mere  man  could  possibly 
form  a  true  conception  of  a  being 
utterly  and  irredeemably  evil,  and 


if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  and 
delineate  such  a  being,  we  question 
if  the  representation  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Pope's  lines  are 
familiar  to  every  one — 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  Rightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  feucoiliar  with  her 

face, 
We   first  endure,  then   pify,   then 
embrace." 

It  is  a  curious  and  an  instructive 
fact  that,  despite  the  moral  purity 
and  elevation  of  Adam  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  he  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
interest  or  attractiveness  to  the 
ruined  archangel.  Now,  it  is  quite 
true  that  in  the  poet's  delineation 
of  Satan  our  interest  fastens  not  on 
what  is  evil,  but  on  what  is  in  itself 
good — on  transcendent  intellectual 
power,  and  on  energy  of  roind^ 
enduring,  and,  b^  enduring,  over- 
coming excruciating  pain.  Still  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  invest 
with  attractiveness  a  being  pre- 
eminent in  evil,  or  to  delineate  such 
storms  of  passion  in  the  soul  as  are 
depicted  in  Milton's  great  epic. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  cannot 
go.  The  poet's  "creation"  should 
be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  due  allow- 
ance made  for  the  hypocrisy  which 
sometimes  leads  Satan  to  conceal 
his  infernal  malice  under  the  guise 
of  virtue,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  carry  out  his  designs. 

The  true  test  of  an  author  is— 
How  are  we  affected  by  his  writings? 
Do  they  make  us  morally  better  or 
worse?  Do  they  make  us  more 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
weak,  the  suffering,  the  oppressed  ? 
Do  they  make  us  feel  more  in  har- 
mony with  what  is  pure  and  true, 
and  beautiful  and  noble  P 

A  great  writer  does  not  seem  so 
much  to  communicate  ideas  to  us 
as  to  create  ideas  in  us,  and  the 
quality  of  the  ideas  is  a  much  better 
test  of  an  author's  usefulness  than 
the   quantity      To    quicken    and 
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enlarge  the  mental  feculties,  to 
infuse  healthy  moral  energy,  to 
expand  and  energize  the  mind,  this 
is  more  important  than  merely  to 
convey  knowledge. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  no  writer  excels  Milton  in  this 
energizing  and  ennobling  power. 
"In  Milton  every  line  breathes 
sanctity  of  thought  and  purity  of 
manners,  except  when  the  train  of 
the  narration  requires  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rebellious  spirits,  and 
even  they  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge their  subjection  to  G-od  in 
such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence 
and  confirms  piety."  * 

No  writer  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  excels,  indeed  we  might  say, 
equals  Milton  in  power,  and  in 
"  Paradise  Lost "  this  power  is  used 
for  the  best  and  noblest  purposes. 
We  cannot  better  conclude  these 
few  imperfect  remarks  than  in  the 
language  of  one  not  much  given  to 
hero-worship.  Macaulay  concludes 
his  review  of  Milton  thus: — ^**The 
sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of 


his  name,  are  refreshing  to  us.  Ss 
thoughts  resemble  those  celestial 
fruits  and  flowers  which  the  Virgim 
Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down 
from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the 
earth,  distinguished  from  ^e  pro- 
ductions of  other  soils  not  only  by 
their  superior  bloom  and  sweetness, 
but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to 
invigorate  and  to  heal.  They  are 
powerful  not  only  to  delight  hot  to 
elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy 
the  man  who  can  study  either  the 
life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet 
and  patriot  without  aspiring  to 
emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime 
works  with  which  his  genius  has 
enriched  our  literature,  but  the  zeal 
with  which  he  laboured  for  the 
public  good,  the  fortitude  wit& 
which  he  endured  every  prifate 
calamity,  the  lofty  disdiain  wi^ 
which  he  looked  down  on  tempta- 
tions and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants, 
and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly 
kept  with  his  country  and  with  \m 
fame." 


*  Johnflon. 
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As  in  a  former  number  we  laid 
before  our  readers  some  notice  of 
the  doings  and  position  of  '*  Eoman 
Medical  Men,"  so  perhaps  now  we 
maj  be  allowed  to  look  on  the  works 
of  authors  who,  like  Martial, 
Juvenal,  and  the  Touuger  Pliny 
have  left  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  men  of  their 
time,  and  with  them  as  our  com- 
panions, endeavour  to  describe 
Roman  lawyers,  as  they  appeared 
in  daily  life. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  make 
mention    of    the     importance     of 
Boman  law,  as'our  readers  must  be 
Drell  aware  that  on  it  is  based  the 
foundations    of   the    laws    of  the 
civilized  world  at  the  present  day. 
But  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  how  lawyers  then  con- 
sidered their  profession,  and  though 
much  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salts, 
yet  we  cannot  but  be    amused  at 
the  tricks  of  the  trade.     The  bar 
then,  as  now,  was  evidently  the 
way  chosen    by    many    ambitious 
plebeians,  bent  upon  raising  them- 
selves from  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  by  becoming  Senators 
to  ascend  into  the  patrician  class,  and 
found  families  who  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  proud  Eoman  aristocracy. 
The    defence    of     Sailius,    who 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius  was 
accused    of  having    infringed   the 
Cincian    law  by  extorting    heavy 
fees,  may  be  here  mentioned  as  an 
authority  given  us  by  Tacitus.  This 
advocate,  after  quoting  the  many 
careers  left  open  to  the  families  of 
the  nobility,  insisted  upon  the  fact 


that  the  plebeian  order  o 
to  eminence  only  by  the 
if  these  rewards  were  a 
then  the  pursuit  itself  mi 
tably  fall  into  decay.  It 
here  noticed  that,  however 
sentiments  uttered  by  thi 
may  sound,  the  reason  of 
would  in  itself  be  a  cause 
indignation  felt  against  1 
mius,  a  Eoman  knight 
family,  having  discovered 
lius,  to  whom  he  had  paid 
four  hundred  thousand  i 
was  playing  into  the  ham 
adversary  and  accepting 
payment,  fell  upon  his  owi 

Tacitus  mentions  the  ] 
Eprius  Marcellus  and  Vibiu 
as  examples  of  men  bor 
plebeian  class,  who  had 
through  the  bar  the  utno 
nence,  "  they  direct  affairs 
almost  venerated  by  the  e 
Other  lawyers  are  ment 
him  as  celebrated  for  1 
quence,  and  his  '*  Dialo 
Oratory  *'  will  repay  a  pe 
being  an  excellent  critici 
on  the  oratory  of  his  day  as  < 
with  that  which  had  gone  ] 

Erom  the  ranks  of  the  e 
order  mauy  sought  the  bar 
Suetonius,  and  the  two  PI 
be  named  as  examples  kno 
How  long  Suetonius  pra 
know  not  for  certain,  but 
18th  epistle  (Book  I.)  o 
letters,  it  may  be  surm 
he  was  a  man  much  af 
superstitious  fears.  In  tl 
the  Younger  Pliny   bids 
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fear  a  dream,  as  dreams  are  capable 
of  various  interpretatioDs,  and 
that  he  himself  nad  carried  on 
successfully  the  case  of  Julius 
Pastor,  though  he  had  been  warned 
in  a  dream  not  to  undertake  it; 
concluding,  however,  \>j  assuring 
Suetonius  that  he  himself  would 
conduct  the  case,  should  his  friend 
consider  it  prudent  to  follow  out  the 
maxim  ''  quod  dubitas  ne  feceris." 

The  letters  of  the  Younger  Plinj 
abound  with  allusions  to  lawyers, 
for  many  of  whom  he  seems  to 
have  a  profound  contempt,  as  he 
describes  their  various  endeavours 
to  obtain  notoriety.  In  the  20th 
epistle  (Book  L),  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  collea|;ue,  Tacitus,  we 
find  exuressed  his  ideas  as  to  the 
atyle  of  oratory  which  he  considers 
ought  to  be  adopted,  giving  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  is  ever  better  to 
write  out  a  speech  than  to  speak  it 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  this 
evidently  being  conveyed  to  us  as 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  •'  est 
enim  oratio  actionis  exemplar  et 
quasi  i^^x^wieof,^^ 

Moreover,  he  does  not  believe  in 
brevitv,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
case  should  allow  it,  quoting  as  an 
example  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero, 
whose  longest  orations  he  considers 
to  be  the  best  (cujus  oratio  optima 
fertur  esse  quse  maxima).  Modera- 
tion is  certainly  ever  the  best 
(Optimus  tamen  modus  est);  but 
you  must  be  careful  that  modera- 
tion is  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  injure  your  case  by  being 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  by 
being  restricted,  and  thus  causing 
as  much  harm  as  would  too  effusive 
a  discourse. 

In  the  third  epistle  of  the  second 
book  he,  however,  describes  the 
orator  Isaeus  as  a  man  of  the 
greatest  flow  of  language,  able  to 
bring  into  play  the  choicest  aids  of 
rhetoric,  ooing  this  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  an  honour  to  any 
author ;  his  memory  is  so  wonderful 


that  he  is  able  to  repeat  vhat  be 
has  previously  extemporized  with- 
out omitting  a  single  word. 

But  the  best  description  of  what 
would  now  be  considered  as  a  eoo- 
temptible  means  of  procuring  an 
audience,  and  exciting  the  sjrmpa- 
thies  of  the  judge?,  is  to  be  found 
described  in  the  I4th  ^tstk 
(Book  11.^,  in  which  he  notices  the 
hired  applause  known  now  in  France 
by  the  word  claque.  In  this  letter 
he  regrets  that  the  young  men  who 
have  lately  been  called  to  practise 
do  not  look  upon  the  professton 
with  that  reverence  which  it  de- 
served, and  spout  their  cases  before 
the  court  of  the  Oentumviri  as  thof 
would  Homer  at  schooL  These 
would-be  orators,  anxious  for  ap- 
plause, hire  their  audience,  and  for 
three  denarii  a  head  crowd  the 
courts  with  laudiceni^  who  burst 
into  violent  raptures  at  a  given 
sign  from  the  mesoeharus,  Juvenal 
alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  I^ 
Satire,  where  he  says  that  heaven 
i|nd  earth  are  called  upon  to  witnett 
with  a  clamour  as  loud  as  salutes 
Fffisidius  when  pleading,  uttered  by 
those  who  have  received  the  spor- 
tula,  or  reward  given  to  the  das 
known  as  clients : — 

*'  Nos  hominum  divumqae  fiden 

clamore  ciemus 
Quanto  Fsesidiam  laudat  vooalis 

agentem 
Sportula." 

^  The  7th  Satire  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  this  custom  when  verses  an 
about  to  be  read  by  some  rich  man 
who  only  yields  the  palm  to  Homer 
in  the  number  of  ;f  ears  which  divides 
them,  and  considering  himself  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  lends  a  poorer 
poet  a  mansion,  long  barred  up,  and 
knows  bow  to  arrange  his  fireedmen 
and  clients  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  may  cheer  the  more  lustily : — 

"  Scit  dare  libertos  extrema  in  pazto 
sedentis 
Ordinis  t^i  nf^ftgntff  comitom  dispoaecB 
voces.** 
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This  same  satire  describes  the 
"  dodges  "  of  a  lawyer  anxious  bj 
erei^  means  in  his  power  to  ad- 
vertise himself  and  his  practice. 
He  wears  a  purple  robe,  has  slaves 
to  follow  him,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  his  sedan  chair,  around 
him  are  numerous  admiring  friends. 
When  he  pleads  he  wears  upon  his 
finger  a  large  ring,  perhaps  hired 
for  the  occasion,  this  being  con- 
sidered such  an  important  item  in 
the  dresSy  that  Cicero  himself 
would  not  have  received  two 
hundred  sesterces  had  no  ring 
sparkled  on  his  finger  when  plead- 
ing; ''a  man  in  a  'seedy  coat' 
could  seldom  be  eloquent'' 

"Bara  in  tenui  facundia  panno.** 

l%e  lawyer  must  ever  be  seen 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  roll  of 
papers,  his  manner  must  be  curt, 
and  he  must  refer  the  client  to  his 
"clerk"  who  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  the  great  man  can  under- 
take the  case.  Though  it  is  added 
that  the  great  man's  manner  soon 
changes  when  he  sees  a  client  likely 
to  disappear  from  his  grasp,  and  he 
willingly  remembers  at  once  his  nu- 
merous engagements. 

Quintilian  points  out  how  un- 
worthy it  is  for  some  lawyers  only 
to  undertake  a  case  on  the  morning 
of  the  trials  to  rush  into  court  read- 
ing over  the  brief  as  if  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  can  solve  in  an 
instant  any  legal  difficulty.  And 
when  in  court  how  puenle,  how 
affected  their  style,  which  only 
needed,  according  to  Pliny,  the  ac- 
companiment of  musical  instru- 
ments to  resemble  some  theatrical 
performance. 

**  Plausus  tantnm  ac  potius  sola 
cyiobala  et  tympana  illis  canticis 
desont:  ululatus  quidem  (ne^ue 
enim  alio  vocabulo  potest  ezprimi 
theatris  quoque  indecora  laudatio) 
«^  supersunt." 

flow  different    was  this  to  the 


advice  given  by  Tacitus  in  his  de- 
scription of  a  true  orator.  ''But 
no  man  I  affirm,  ever  did,  or  ever 
can,  maintain  that  exalted  charac- 
ter, unless  like  the  soldier  marching 
to  battle,  armed  at  all  points,  he 
enters  the  forum  equipped  with 
the  whole  panoply  of  knowledge. 
So  much,  however,  is  this  principle 
neglected  by  our  modern  professors 
of  oratory  that  their  pleadings  are 
debased  by  the  vilest  colloquial  bar- 
barisms ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
laws,  unacquainted  with  the  acts  of 
the  senate;  the  common  law  of 
Bome  they  professedly  ridicule,  and 
phOosophy  they  seem  to  regard  aa 
somethinc;  that  ought  to  be  shunned 
and  dreaded.  Thus  eloquence  like 
a  dethroned  potentate,  is  banished 
her  rightful  dominions  and  confined 
to  barren  points  and  low  conceits 
and  she,  who  was  once  the  mistress 
of  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  and 
charmed  every  beholder  with  the 
goodly  appearance  of  her  glorious 
train,  is  now  shorn  and  curtailed, 
stripped  of  all  honours,  all  her  at- 
tendants (I  had  almost  said  of  all  her 
genius),  and  is  taken  up  as  one  of 
the  meanest  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
This,  therefore  I  consider  as  the 
first,  and  the  principal  reason  of  our 
having  so  greatly  declined  from  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients." 

Such  is  the  description  of  that 
real  eloquence  which,  according  to 
Tacitus,  prevailed  in  Bome  at  the 
time  when  Cicero  delivered  his 
most  celebrated  orations,  differing 
creatly  from  those  tricks  which  the 
historian  then  saw  being  freely 
adopted  by  the  leading  lawyers  of  his 
day, — tricks  which  are  mentioned 
by  the  Younger  Pliny  when  speak- 
of  his  opponent  Begulus.  Epistle 
6th,  Book  I.  describes  this  lawyer 
as  a  man  of  unbounded  impudence, 
some  learning,  fi;reat  superstition, 
and  no  little  charlatanism.  "He 
had  a  queer  custom  of  paintmg 
round  his  right  eye  if  he  was 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  his  left  if  v 
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be  was  for  the  defendant ;  of  wear- 
ing a  white  patch  round  his  fore- 
head, of  asking  the  soothsayers 
what  the  issue  of  the  action  would 
be,  and  so  forth." 

That  such  lawyers  found  them- 
selves much  run  after,  may  be  af- 
firmed bv  the  many  hints  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Juvenal  and  Martial.  The  atria  of 
their  houses  were,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  daily  filled  by  visitors 
anxious  to  see  the  prominent  men 
of  their  day,  and  foreigners  came 
from  the  other  municipalities  and 
districts  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  men  whose  repute  haa  travelled 
far. 

^  Addressing  a  school-master,  '^in- 
visum  pueris  virginibusque  caput," 
Martial  rails  at  him  for  disturbing 
his  slumbers  by  roaring  out  the 
lessons  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
making  as  much  noise  ha  does  the 
hammer  of  the  workman,  who  fixes 
with  repeated  blows  the  statue  of 
the  lawyer  upon  the  back  of  the 
brazen  horse. 

**  Tarn  grave  percussis  incudibus  aera 
resultant 
Oausidico  medimncun   faber  aptat 
equam." 

"We  may  suppose  therefore  that 
some  grateful  client  has  ordered  an 
equestrian  statue  of  his  favourite 
legal  adviser,  more  especially  as  we 
find  Juvenal  alluding  to  the  same 
subject  in  his  7th  Satire,  when  de- 
scribing the  lawyer  (Emilius ;  who  is 
not  content  with  bein^  represented 
in  a  quadriga,  but  in  his  courtyard 
is  to  be  seen  a  brazen  equestrian 
statue  balancing  in  its  hand  the 
poised  javelin,  and  the  statue 
seems  about  to  engage  in  combat, 
though  blind  of  one  eye.  This  ex- 
pression, which  is  rather  curious, 
may  however  be  taken  to  mean  not 
that  the  learned  lawyer  is  blind, 
or  even  closing  the  eye  to  take  a 
better  aim,  but  more  probably  a 


satirical  allusion  to  his  seeing  but 
one  side  of  the  question. 

Other  gifts  were  presented  to 
successful  lawyers  by  grateful 
clients,  some  paying  in  ^  kind  '*  as 
Martial  points  to  the  rows  of  pre- 
sents by  Sabellius  at  the  Satama- 
lia,  which  though  poor  in  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  cause  Sabel- 
lius to  swell  out  with  pride,  and 
imagine  himself  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  the  day. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  must, 
however,  only  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
pression of  perhaps  mere  personal 
spite.  Seneca,  for  instance,  calls 
lawyers  a  "venal  race;"  Fronto 
says  that  their  love  of  money  is  so 
great  that  their  wives  must  be 
women  of  a  very  lai^e  appetite; 
the  "canine  study"  is  mentioned 
by  Columella ;  and  Martial  advises 
a  friend  rather  to  pay  up  than  go 
to  law,  as  Sextus,  the  defendant, 
will  find  that  both  the  judge  and  the 
patronus  will  require  to  be  paid. 

"  Et  Judex  petit  et  petit  patronns 
Solvas  censes,  Sexte,  oreditotL" 

Let  us  once  again  refer  to  the 
Oxford  translation  of  the  "Dia- 
logue" of  Tacitus,  and  disco?er 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  degradation  of  a  noble  pro- 
fession ;  more  especially  as  we  find 
in  this  work  much  which  may  be 
taken  to  heart  at  the  present  ^j : — 

**The  causes  of  the  decay  of 
eloquence  are  by  no  means  difficult 
to  be  traced.  . .  For  is  it  not  obvious 
that  eloquence,  with  the  rest  of  the 
polite  arts,  has  lost  its  former  lustre, 
not  for  want  of  men,  but  through 
the  dissipation  of  our  young  men, 
the  inattention  of  parents,  the  ig- 
norance of  those  who  pretend  to 
give  instruction,  and  the  total 
neglect  of  ancient  discipline.  .  . 

"But  before  I  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject let  me  j^nremise  a  few  words  on 
the  strict  discipline  of  our  ancestors 
in  educating  and  training  up  tiieir 
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children.  In  the  first  place,  the  son 
of  every  family  was  the  legitimate 
oflbpring'  of  a  yirtuous  mother. 
The  infant,  as  soon  as  born,  was 
not  consigned  to  the  mean  dwelling 
of  a  hireling  nurse,  bat  was  reared 
and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  whose  highest  praise  it  was 
to  take  care  of  her  household  affairs, 
and  to  attend  to  her  children.  It 
was  customary  likewise  for  each 
&mily  to  choose  some  elderly  female 
relative  of  approyed  conduct,  to 
whose  charge  the  children  were 
committed. 

''Thus  it  was  that  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Oracchi,  superin- 
tended the  education  of  her  illus- 
trious issue.  It  was  thus  that 
Aurelia  trained  up  Julias  CsBsar; 
and  thus  Atia  formed  the  mind  of 
Augustus.  The  consequence  of  this 
regular  discipline  was,  that  the 
young  mihd,  whole  and  sound,  and 
miwarped  by  irregular  passions, 
receiyed  the  elements  of  the  liberal 
arts  with  hearty  ayidity.  Whateyer 
was  the  peculiar  bias,  whether  to 
the  military  art,  the  study  of  the 
laws,  or  the  profession  of  eloquence, 
that  engrossed  the  whole  attention, 
that  was  imbibed  thoroughly  and 
totally.'' 

Tacitus  then  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  education  giyen  to  the  boys  of 
his  day.  From  early  childhood  the 
boy  hears  nothing  but  the  lasciyious 
songs  of  the  Greek  nurse  or  slaves 
in  whose  care  he  is  entirely  left. 
They  excel  but  in  one  thing,  and 
that  is  "a  fondness  for  horses, 
actors  and  gladiators  ;  the  peculiar 
^d  distinguishing  folly  of  this 
our  city,  was  impressed  upon  them 
even  in  the  womb."  To  please  the 
^  jeunesse  doree"  the  preceptors 
and  teachers  ayoided  all  forms  of 
diicipline,  all  conyersation  likely 
to  fatigue  the  mental  powers  of  the 
youths  entrusted  to  their  care.  In 
the  chapter  immediately  follow- 
isj?  we  have  a  short  resume  of 
Cicero's    "De  claris  Oratoribus," 


making  mention  of  the  orator's 
early  education,  and  passing  on,  the 
different  schools  are  touched  upon, 
and  the  various  ntuinces  are 
treated  in  the  skilful  manner  so 
characteristic  of  the  great  historian. 

In  chapter  thirty-fiye,  we  find 
what  Tacitus  considers  to  be  the  root 
of  all  this  eyil.  "  Our  modem  youth 
are  sent  to  the  mountebank  schools 
of  certain  dedaimers  called  rheto- 
ricians, a  set  of  men  who  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Home  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Cicero." 
Though  we  find  in  the  works  of 
many  other  authors  allusions  far 
from  complimentary  to  this  class  of 
teachers,  nevertheless,  they  must 
have  been  considered  by  govern- 
ment as  necessary  educators  of  th^ 
people,  as  we  find  in  the  Digests 
that  large  towns  were  bound  to 
support  ten  doctors,  fiye  rhetori- 
cians, ^Ye  fframmatici  ;  middle-sized 
towns  seyen  doctors,  and  four  gram- 
marians and  rhetoriciani;  the  small 
towns  five  doctors,  and  three  rheto- 
ricians and  grammarians. 

The  names  of  a  few  rhetoricians 
are   well    known,    especially   that 
of  Quintilian,    "  vagSB    moderator 
summe    juventae ;"     of   Virginius 
Flayus,  mentioned  both  by  Tacitus 
and  Gellius  as  having  been  exiled 
at  the  time  of  the  Pisonian  Con- 
spiracy.    Avidius    Heliodorus,    a 
rnetorician,    named    secretary    to 
Hadrian,  became  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  his  son  had  eyen  the  audacity 
to    lay    claim   to    the  empire  lef 
Dio).     Phrynichus    mentions    thet 
rhetor  Cornelianus,  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  Tribunal  of  Greek  Iaw» 
as  a  man  who,  under  the  reigns  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  CemmodfHi^ 
turned    the    Eoman    courts    ii^tp 
models  worthy  of  being  imitated^ 
as  types  of  the  purest  Hellenic  mi(  < 
Attic  eloquence.  Many  others  niimtfl^i'  ^ 
be  mentioned,  but  the  aboye 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
tempt  felt  for  the  profession  bvj 
Boman    Senator  as   describea^ 
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Fliny,  whom  this  author  soppoflev 
to  have  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Sicily  so  as  to  be  aole  to  make  his 
set  speech  "  quos  tibi,  Fortuna, 
ludos  faois  ?  &cis  enim  ex  senato- 
ribus  professores,  ex  professoribus 
senatores,**  does  not  seem  justified, 
though  curiously  enough  the  same 
idea  is  mentioned  by  Ju?enal.  "  If 
Fortuna  wills  it,  she  will  make  a 
consul  of  a  rhetorician,  or  if  she 
prefer  it,  a  rhetorician  of  a  consul." 

"Si  Fortona  volet  fies  de  rhetore 
eonsol 
Si  Tolet  hsBc  eadem,  fies  de  consule 
rhetor." 

The  Emperor  Nero  himself,  when 
not  of  age,  pleaded  in  Latin  before 
Olaudius  the  cause  of  Bolognia,  and 
in  Greek  that  of  the  Ehodians  and 
people  of  Troy.  This  Emperor  not 
only  greatly  encourac^ed  the  rheto- 
ricians, but  delighted  to  appear  in 
public  so  as  to  plead  in  the  courts, 
and  in  hisSarly  youth  seems  to 
have  studied  law  very  thoroughly, 
receiving  from  judges  and  lawyers 
the  prScis  in  writing  of  the  most 
difficult  cases  called  up  for  judg- 
ment. 

We  are  not  told  bv  Suetonius 
whether  when  pleading  he  hired  paid 
claqueur8y  but  we  find  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  biography 
of  Nero  that  at  Alexandria  '*  he 
chose  several  young  men  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  more  than 
five  thousand  stalwart  voung 
plebeians,  whom  he  divided  into 
'  factions,*  so  as  to  learn  the  various 
ways  of  applauding  (bombos,  et 
imbrices ettestasvocabant),  'called 
the  humming  as  of  bees,  the  dap- 
ping together  of  hoUow  tiles  and  of 
the  test®  (castagnettes),*  who  were 
to  back  him  up  when  singing.  They 
were  known  hj  their  long  and  beau- 
teous hair,  their  elegance  in  dress, 
and  by  the  ring  which  they  wore  on 
their  left  hands;  the  leaders  re- 
ceived forty  thousand  sesterces." 
It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 


Nero  was  not  behind  the  age,  but 
used  his  stalwart  young  plebeians 
to  fall  into  raptures  at  the  chosen 
sentences  uttered  by  him  when 
pleading  before  Claudius. 

The  position  of  jurists  who  as- 
sisted the  non-professional  tribonea 
and  prefects  wno  sat  in  judcment 
with  their  professional  advice,  ^ongh 
not  so  lucrative  a  career  as  was  Uiat 
of  the  advocates,  was^nevertb^ess 
also  eagerlv  sought  after  by  tiie 
members  of  the  plebdan  order.  In 
that  indignant  pouring  out  <tf  the 
vials  of  republican  wrath  to  be 
found  in  Juvenal's  8th  Satire*  we 
find  him  sneering  at  BubdHua 
puffed  up  with  pride  at  faia  descent 
from  so  noble  an  ancestry  as  the 
Drusi.  In  this  Satire  be  caosea 
BubelUus  to  say,  addressing  those 
whom  he  considers  inferior  by  birth, 
"Tou,  most  lowly,  are  the  very 
dregs  of  our  population,  not  one  of 
you  could  point  out  the  birthplace 
of  his  father ;  but  I  am  of  the  Ceero- 
pides."  Long  may  you  live  to 
enjoy  such  honours,  answers  tiie 
poet,  but  it  is  out  of  the  plebeian 
order  that  an  eloquent  Boman  is  to 
be  found,  and  one  who  can  plead 
the  cause  of  the  ignorant  nobility ; 
it  is  from  among  the  plebdans 
that  are  to  be  found  those  capable 
of  solving  the  enigmas  of  the 
laws  or  unravelling  the  knotty 
points. 

*'  tamen  ima  plebe  Quiiitem 
Facondam  in  venies;  solethic  defen* 

dere  caosas 
NobiUs  indocti ;  venit  et  de  plebe  togata 
Qui  juris    odos    et  legom  gnigmsts 

sdvat" 

The  ^'  iraorant  nobleman  "  may 
sit  on  the  bench  and  receive  all  the 
honours  of  the  position,  but  it  ia 
the  ''  togated  plebeian  "  at  his  side, 
or  sitting  as  "  town-clerk  *  beneath, 
who  unravels  for  the  ^'countv-magis- 
trate"  the  weighty  mroblems  or 
knotty  questions  of  the  law.  ''Bat," 
adds  our  poet,  in  a  line,  which  has 
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caased  much  dispute,  ''Common 
BenBe  is  venr  rare  in  the  class 
blessed  with  Fortune's  goods." 

**  Harus  enim  ferma  sensus  communis 
in  ilia 
Fortana." 

Catiline  and  Cethegus,  though 
among  the  noblest,  were  yet  prepared 
to  lay  Kome  waste  witli  sword  and 
fire,  but  were  restrained  bj  Cicero, 
"hie  novus  Arpinas,"  who  though 
onlj  a  municipal  knight,  placed  bis 
guards  so  as  to  defend  the  city. 
The  toga  was  the  cause  of  his  at- 
taining to  honours  as  great  as  were 
those  gained  by  Octavius  at  Lencas 
or  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  There- 
fore Eonie,  being  free,  hailed  Cicero 
father  of  his  country. 

Bat  these  sentiments  were  not 
always  felt  for  those  who  were  so 
veil  versed  in  the  law.  The  Bomana 
experienced  that  the  law  cut  both 
ways,  and  that  often  by  the  skilled 
quibbling  of  the  clever  lawyer  a 
case  was  carried  on,  or  perhaps 
given  against  the  innocent  party, 
and  thu9, according  to  Orelli,  we  find 
that  inscriptions  bore  the  engraved 
wish  that  **  deceit  and  law  mi^ht 
be  far  from  this  grave."  (Dolus 
malu3  abesto  et  juris  consultu?.) 
The  dying  man  felt  that  if  his  will 
was  disputed  little  but  the  shells 
would  be  left,  the  lawyer  would 
awallow  the  oyster.  The  fees  paid 
to  lawyers  were  certainly  large 
when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  value  of  money,  as  we 
find  it  stated  both  by  Tacitus  and 
the  Younger  Pliny  that  the  law 
allowed  a  fee  of  £80  to  be  received, 
though  they  both  state  that  it  was 
illegal  to  demand  more;  nevertheless 
that  such  was  the  case  is  apparent  as 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  fee  of  £3,600 
having  been  paid,  as  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  by  a  Eoman  knight. 
Pliny,  in  his  letters,  often  makes 
mention  of  the  qualities  of  the  can- 
didates whom  he  wishes  to  see  ap- 
pomted  to  office,  most  of  these  being 


very  naturally  lawyers.  "  EruciuB 
Clarus  is  a  man  of  unspotted 
morality  (vir  sanctus),  good  familjr, 
j^reat  eloquence,  and  learned  m 
legal  matters,  which  he  has  always 
conducted  with  great  conscientious- 
ness, patience,  and  modesty.  His 
uncle,  C.  Septicius,  is  truth,  sini- 

Elicity,  candour,  and  constancy  com- 
ined." 

The  system  of  obtaining  votes, 
however  effective  when  a  suitable 
candidate  was  recommended  for  the 
legal  appointments,  was  detrimental 
when  some  avaricious  person  sought 
to  obtain  power  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  proud  aristocracy  of 
Borne  had  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  Sepublic  ever  looked  with  scorn 
and  envy  on  "novi  homines"  and 
striven  to  deprive  them  of  any  office. 
During  the  troubled  days  of  imperial 
Borne  this  was  no  longer  the  case,  as 
each  Roman  em  peror  ^It  that  he  must 
surround  himself  with  persons  eager 
to  serve  him,  and  by  opposing  class 
to  class,  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities to  Kome,  strangers  to  the  in- 
digensB,  find  an  ever  ready  protection  • 
against  the  assumption  of  the  aris- 
tocratic orders.  Even  when  Caesar, 
anxious  to  break  down  this  presump- 
tion, introduced  Gauls  into  tho 
Senate,  Suetonius  tells  us  that  the 
common  people  openly  sang  a  doggrel 
verse  in  the  streets  in  which  they 
expres9ed  their  disgust  at  seeing 
**  those  who  had  once  formed  part 
of  a  triumphal  procession,  now 
members  of  the  Curia,  those  who 
came  wearing  the  bracccB  now 
swagger  about  besporting  the  latu$ 
clavus^  But  this  state  of  things 
could  not  last  long,  as  to  strengthei;! 
an  empire  the  union  of  its  consti- 
tuent parts  is  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity. So  it  was  in  Bome,  and 
gradually  the  foreign  element  as- 
serted its  influence,  and  the  sena- 
torial order  had  to  relinquish  its 
hold  upon  the  various  offices.  That 
such  a  step  was  necessary  the  in- 
vectives of  Cicero  will  be  sufficient  ; 
46 
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proof.  *'T  will  demonttrate  by 
positive  proofs  the  euilty  intrigues, 
the  infamies  which  haye  sullied  the 
judicial  powers  for  the  years  that 
they  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
Senate.  The  Boman  people  shall 
learn  from  me  how  the  equestrian 
order  has  administered  justice  for 
nearly  fifty  consecutive  years,  with- 
out the  faintest  suspicion  of  having 
received  money  for  a  judgment  de- 
livered; how  since  Senators  alone 
have  composed  our  tribunals,  since 
the  people  have  been  despoiled  of  the 
right  which  they  had  over  each  of 
ud,  Q.  Calidius  has  been  able  to  say 
after  his  condemnation,  that  they 
could  not  honestly  require  less  than 
800,000  sestertii  to  condemn  a 
priBtor;  how  when  the  senator 
P.  .Septimius  was  found  guilty  of 
embezzlement  before  the  prsetor 
Hortensius,  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  judge  was  included  in 
the  fine;  how  C.  Herennius  and 
C.  Popilius,  both  senators,  having 
been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  pecu- 
lation, and  M.  Atilius  of  high 
treason,  it  was  proved  that  they 
had  received  money  as  the  price  of 
one  of  their  seutences;  how,  it  was 
found  that  certain  senators,  when 
their  names  were  taken  from  the 
urn  by  C.  Verres,  then  prmtor 
wrhanui,  instantly  went  to  vote 
against  the  accused  without  having 
heard  the  suit ;  how,  finally,  we  have 
seen  a  senator-judge  in  this  same  suit 
receive  money  from  the  accused  to 
distribute  to  the  other  judges  and 
money  from  the  accuser  to  condemn 
the  accused.  Can  I  then  sufficiently 
deplore  this  blot,  this  shame,  this 
calamity  which  weighs  on  the  whole 
order?" 

Thus  did  Cicero  launch  forth 
against  the  senators,  but  we  know 
from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  the 
satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  epigrams 
of  Martial,  that,  once  in  power, 
the  equestrian  order  did  not  hesitate 
to  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
senators.    Once  in  power,  they  op- 


Eressed  those  over  whom  they  had 
een  placed  in  authority,  and  escb 
man  carefully  counted  iiie  gains  he 
had  extorted  during  his  period  of 
office.  Numerous  societies  were 
established  in  Rome  which  had  as 
object  the  return  to  office  of  the 
highest  bidder ;  the  divUoret  bought 
the  votes ;  the  interpreter  were  the 
go-betweens;  with  the  tequedrei 
was  deposited  the  purchase  moaej 
which  naturally  had  to  be  made  np 
again,  and  it  was  thus  that  the 
tribunal  on  which  so  much  depended 
was  prostituted  to  the  base  ends  of 
a  venal  justice.  Many  causes  could 
be  pointed  to,  luxury,  sensuality,  in- 
temperance,  great  ignorance,  which 
combined  to  lower  the  standard  of 
Eoman  morality ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
looking  back  to  those  days  that  we 
tremble  the  more  for  our  own. 
Centuries  have  rolled  over  since  a 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  was 
indicted  for  baring  accepted  bribes, 
but  we  regret  to  remember  that  even 
in  our  own  time  the  black  charge  of 
corruption  has  been  levelled  against 
the  judges  of  a  new  country. 

Tbe  history  of  a  country  once  so 
great  as  to  govern  the  then  known 
world,  must  ever  be  scanned  with  in- 
terest, the  more  so  as  we  see  reflected 
our  own  shortcomings  as  in  a  dass 
before  us.  Only  by  avoiding  those 
crimes  which  have  dragged  down 
great  empires,  can  other  empires 
hope  to  leave  behind  them,  when 
they  have  fulfilled  the  rdle  expected 
from  them,  an  example  worthy  of 
being  followed  in  ages  to  come. 

Cicero  tells  us  in  one  of  his  ora- 
tions directed  against  the  cupidity 
of  Verres  the  principal  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  empire. 
"  All  the  provinces  groan  ;  all  free 
people  lament;  all  the  kingdoms 
cry  out  a^nst  our  cupidity  and 
riolence.  There  is  not  between  the 
ocean  and  ourselves  a  spot  bo  remote 
or  so  little  known  that  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  of  our  fellow-citisens 
of  these  days  have  not  pmetrated 
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to  it."   While  Pompey  received  the  eraced  ;"  and  that  judges  ehould 

applause  of  the  citizens  when  he  Be   elected  capable   of  filling  the 

promised  as  Codsul  to  see  that  the  high  office  to  which  they  might  be 

*' tribunals    were    no   longer    dis-  appointed. 


STUDENT'S  DEINKIN(J  SONG. 


Comb,  brothers  !  fill  a  flowing  bowl, 
Bing  the  glasses,  yours  with  mine^ 
And  let  the  ohoms  fdller  roll, 
Cheering  the  heart,  filling  the  soul. 
Pass  the  laughing,  kissing  wine  I 

Orerhead  now  swing  your  glasses. 

Radiant  with  the  rosy  wine, — 
Mirthful  as  our  loving  lasses. 
Drink  their  health  as  round  it  passes. 
Sunny  as  the  good  old  Rhine ! 

We  leave  behind  us  all  our  books, 

All  our  tutor's  learning  fine ; 
We  will  not  sit  like  ancient  rooks 
Moping  ever  in  dusty  nooks. 

We  will  quaff  the  glowing  wine ! 

Let  him  who  will  read  day  and  night. 
From  his  bones  the  flesh  will  pine. 

And  from  his  eyes  will  flee  glad  sight; 

But  for  us  'tis  our  delight 
To  learn  the  lore  that  comes  with  wine ! 


Now,  brothers  all,  sing  loud  and  long, — 

See  the  glasses  how  they  shine  ! 
And  to  old  Bacchus  cheers  prolong 
For  all  those  glorious  moods  of  song,— 
Hurrah  1  for  the  grand  Rhine  wine ! 


Jamks  Pubves. 
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STUDIES  IN  SCOTTISH  LITERATUER 

No.  VI. 

THE   ETTEICK   SHEPHERD. 


James  Hogg,  better  known  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  one  of  the 
last  and  best  singers  in  the  Borders. 
The  genius  of  the  man,  the  richness 
of  the  story-teller,  and  the  ethereal 
beauty  and  ringin|;  vigour  of  the 
singer,  received  their  mead  of  praise 
many  years  ago ;  since  which  time 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
accept  the  position  then  allotted 
him,  to  quote  the  testimonials  of 
their  worth,  without  considering  for 
oneself  the  fi;rounds  on  which  they 
are  founded.    The  number  of  his 
writings,  voluminous  for  a  peasant- 
poet,  and  the  absence  of  many  short 
poems  which  might  cleave  to  the 
memory  with  the  pleasant  tune  of 
popularitv,  have  had  a  tendency  in 
the  minus  of  this  generation  to 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  previous  one 
without  reading  for  themselves  the 
numerous  poems  of  the  wonderful 
Shepherd  of  the  Ettrick.  He  gained 
in  his  own  day  whatever  popularity 
he  desired.    His  land  of  lochs,  of 
rivers,  and  of  hiUs,  rang  with  the 
songs  of  his  own  heart,  and  even 
now  his  inspiring  lines  are  not  only 
heard  there  but  all  over  his  native 
land.    He  was  entirely  an  objective 
poet,  his  personality  and  that  of  his 
works  bemg  totally  different.  That 
an  uncultured,  and  externally  un- 
couth, Scottish  shepherd  should  have 
possessed  the  gifted  fancy  to  con- 
ceive, far  less  the  cunning  to  pen, 
the  very  beautiful  scenes  of  old 


romance  in  the  "  Queen's  Wake"  and 
'*  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun"  is  a  curiosity 
in  the  byeways  of  literature.  That 
he  was  no  romantic  youth  with 
brain  "  light  as  the  fumes  of  fervid 
wine,"  nor  dreamer  of  home-spun  . 
phantasies  in  a  carpetted  room 
among  old  tomes  full  of  strange 
stories,  is  far  beyond  dispute;  he 
was  a  real  shepherd,  encompassed 
with  all  its  toils  and  blessed  with  its 
pleasures ;  he  was  a  real  shepherd, 
who  tasted  all  its  drawbacks  and 
incentives, 

"  Loathed  his  firm  soul  the  measured 
chime. 
And  fioiid  films  of  modem  rhyme.** 

This  once-living  shepherd  is  a  study 
more  interesting  than  all  the  ficti- 
tious shepherds  of  the  classics.  His 
effusions  are  those  of  a  true  man 
and  a  true  poet,  and  his  verse 
travels  far  beyond  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  his  life.  The  shep- 
herd is  lost  sight  of  in  the  poet. 
Among  the  herd  of  poets  it  can  be 
truly  said  of  him  that  he  daily 
drove  afield  and  had  flocks  to  batten. 
Althougli  the  ancients  might  have 
dreamt  that  the  shepherd  life  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  bliss,  and  in  the 
highest  degree,  poetical,  that  the 
piping  of  oaten  flutes  beneath  beech- 
trees  near  to  a  rippling  stream  was 
associated  with  the  tending  of  sheep, 
neither  Theocritus  nor  Virgil  ever 
donned  the  garments  of  the  shep- 
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herd.  Nor  did  tbe  Italian  nor  even 
the  Portuguese  pastoral  poets  ever 
live  tbe  pastoral  life  or  sound  the 
shepherd's  reed  ^bich  tbej  made 
their  heroes  do.  The  pastoral  form 
has  for  long  been  an  established 
and  prevalent  artifice,  and  while  of 
liistorical  importance  is  now  seldom 
or  ever  employed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the 
shepherds  of  song  are  not  the  crea- 
tions of  real  pastoral  poets,  but 
almost  invariablv  of  our  master- 
siDgers  as  a  poetic  artifice.  Spenser 
was  no  real  Colin  Clout,  Marlowe 
was  no  real  Passionate  Shepherd. 
Bhakspeare,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and 
William  Browne,  like  all  the  fore- 
most Englishmen  of  their  ages,  even 
Milton  included,  surrounded  many 
of  their  poems  with  the  personality  of 
an  ideal  keeper  of  sheep,  and  the  at- 
tendant poetic  piping  strains  with 
which  it  was  the  acknowledged  usage 
to  invest  the  pastoral  verse.  To  such 
a  degree  did  this  at  one  time  prevail 
that  it  was  synonymous,  and  even  is 
Btill,  for  tbe  words  poet  and  his  pen 
to  use  shepherd  and  his  lute. 

It  is  no  way  surprising  that  the 
peasant  poets  should  have  discon- 
tinued such  an  artifice.  To  them  it 
had  no  poetic  fancies.  Tboipastoral 
office  of  the  poet  was  in  refility 
changed  in  their  actual  experience 
from  the  Arcadian  shepherd  to  the 
toiling  workman,  leading  a  solitary 
life,  exposed  to  and  sufiering  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather;  the 
flute  was  stripped  of  its  established 
flimsy  artifice,  and  a  substantial 
•elf-made  crook  filled  bis  hand. 
Keality  with  a  rude  shock  stripped 
the  flimsy  artifice  of  all  its  poetic 
fancies.  Such  men  could  in  their 
ordinary  circumstances  have  little 
ground  for  poetic  fancy,  their  expe- 
nence  differing  so  materially  from 
that  of  the  ideal  shepherds  of  tbe 
old  poets.  Burns  found  it  soulless  ; 
CUre  was  disgusted  with  its  stem, 
^t\der  wages;  Bloomfield  fought 
*by  of  the  artifice ;  Hogg's  spirit 


ever  soared  away  from  bis  own  im- 
mediate work,  and  Scott  Biddell  , 
but  seldom  tuned  bis  lyre  from  the 
old  notes.  We  might  indeed  as  well 
expect  cobblers  to  sing  of  boot- 
making  and  tailors  of  sewing  as 
expect  real  peasants  to  proclaim  in 
song  the  exceeding  loveliness  of 
pastoral  life.  To  catch  the  poetio 
glow  is  similar  to  catch  the  seeming 
realism  of  a  dramatic  performance, 
we  require  to  be  removed  to  distance 
ourselves  from  the  actors,  and  move 
mentally  in  a  more  poetio  air.  Pea- 
sant life  to  peasant  poets  is  no 
Arcadia,  but  rather  a  workhouse  in 
which  they  are  imprisoned  ;  and  to 
sing  of  its  pleasures  may  be  good 
philosophy,  but  it  cannot  obtain 
their  release. 

Still  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd 
from  earliest  time  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  poetry.  In  Sacred 
Writ  the  singers  of  the  early  ages 
were  shepherds ;  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  David  have  beautified  and 
elevated  that  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  added  to  the  halo  that  surrounds 
it,  which  is  now  granted  as,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  pastoral  life. 
Of  pastoral  songs,  odes,  and  poems, 
we  have  them  in  great  number  and 
variety.  Taking  the  extreme  fitness 
of  that  occupation  as  a  propitious 
companion  for  poetic  youths,  and 
we  cannot  find,  as  shown  by  tbe 
poet's  own  evidence,  a  life  more 
suited  to  poetic  inspiration,  and  set* 
ting  ourselves  to  number  the  real 
shepherd  poets  who  have  been 
nursed  in  such  a  classic  and  in- 
spiring Arcadia,  we  find  them  ex?-- 
ceedingly  small,  there  beiug  only 
one  of  any  worth — James  Hogg. 
And  if  hid  eventful  and  unsuccesatul 
career  be  a  fair  example  of  those  led 
by  real  and  true  shepherds  in  that 
land  satirically  known  as  Arcadia^ 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  appej^v^ 
lation  is  the  pleasantest  sarowiH^^ 
invented  for  a  life  which  possi 
few  of  its  reputed  pleasures, 
must  also  have  been  with  some 
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siderabld  degree  of  Aj  humour  that 
Allan  Bamsaj,  the  barber  poet, 
entitled  his  pastoral  poem  ^The 
Gentle  Shepherd/'  under  which 
title  the  poet  is  commonly  known. 

Theocritus  and  Virgil,  to  whom 
we  hare  referred,  were  both  cour- 
tiers ;  Henry  Scott  Biddell  was  a 
shepherd  in  the  Border-land,,  but 
subsequently  became  a  minister; 
Michael  Bruce  and  Bobert  Nicoll, 
as  we  have  formerly  seen,  in  their 
youth  performed  slight  work  as 
herders  of  cattle;  but  it  was  left 
to  the  Scottish  Shepherd  of  the 
Ettrick,  by  the  works  of  his  own 
genius,  to  become  the  first  true 
8bepherd-poet  in  the  world,  and  to 
raise  himself  to  an  undoubted  emi- 
nence even  among  the  great  poets  of 
his  age.  The  prominent  position  he 
attained  must  be  assigned  in  his 
case  to  true  inspiration  and  yery 
unusual  poetic  gifts;  in  many  re- 
spects his  occupation  clogged  his 
progress  from  his  cradle;  his  life 
was  fought  against  the  world  single- 
handed. 

The  fact  may  appear  in  this 
century  of  general  educational  pro- 
gress as  the  most  fanciful  myth, 
still  it  is  unquestioned  that  this  son 
of  nature  could  not  write  until  he 
had  reached  manhood.  Misfortunes 
showered  upon  him  not  only  in  his 
early  years,  but  continued  to  attend 
him  all  through  life,  yet  the  intrepid 
and  enthusiastic  singer  has  declared 
in  words  which  are  memorable, 
"  None  of  these  matters  had  the 
least  effect  in  depressing  my  spirits ; 
I  was  generally  rather  most  cheer- 
ful when  most  unfortunate."  Late 
and  early  be  struggled  to  reach  the 
eminence  he  attained ;  discern- ' 
fit^d  and  buffeted,  his  yast  fund 
of  courage  impelled  him  on ; 
disappointed,  he  neyer  was  dis- 
heartened ;  reduced  to  beggary,  he 
started  anew,  and  replenished  his 
empty  pockets  with  hard-earned 
savings ;  still  cheery  and  ever  hope- 
ful, he  manfully  struggled  on  his 


rugged  path ;  and  though  the  woiU 
stole  from  him  wealth  and  fortune, 
and  even  endeavoured  oceasioDally 
to  rob  him  of  hit  reputation,  y^ 
it  never  could  take  from  him  that 
wealth  of  hope  and  charily  whidi 
had  proved  his  greatest  bleasing 
and  endowment.  This  is  the  only 
natural  son  which  such  a  boasted 
Arcadia  ever  gave  birth  to!  On 
him  it  had  showered  all  its  native 
riches  of  imagination,  and  he  was 
a  true  thriftless  son.  There  were 
given  to  him 

"  All  the  joys  ever  since  so  rife 
In  the  Bhepherd*s  simple,  romantio 
life." 

He,    too,    like    Oliver '  Goldsmitfa, 
whom  he  resembled  not  a  little  in 
his  genuine  good-nature  and  weak- 
ness of  heart,  had  ample  occasion 
to  rail    against  his  mistress,  the 
world;   and  this  resemblance  was 
borne  further    out    in    the   total 
absence  of   ill-feeling  or  satirical 
yenom  in  their  works,  which  usoallj 
appear  in  those  whom  worldly  suc- 
cess seldom  vbits.     As  throughout 
his  chequered  career  the  shafts  of 
worldly  unsuccess  never  broke  tbe 
genial  heart  of  the  good-natured 
shepherd,  so  in,  all    his   works  of 
prose  and  poetry  there  reign  ever 
triumphant  his  inborn  good-heart- 
edness    and    refreshing    geniality. 
From  his  poems  one  could  not  trace 
with  the  closest  insight  any  refcr- 
berations  of  his  outward  life ;  how- 
ever full  of  turmoil  and  ill-fortune 
his  existence  was,  his  lines  breathe 
the  calmness  of  his  own  quiet  fimcf  • 
As  Burns  sings — 

"  For  nature  smiles  as  sweat,  I  ween, 
To  shepherds  as  to  kings." 

For  aerial  beauty  and  a  faiiyland 
imagination  Hogg  stands  unrivalled 
in  Scottish  literature.  He  has 
neither  bad  a  forerunner  nor  a  SQC- 
cesser.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  a  man   so  rough  and  Unnt 
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«hottld  have  possessed  fairj  gifts  to 
«ueh  a  great  exteut.     The  diamond 
was  encased  in  a  coarse  exterior^  if 
we  are  to  credit  even  the  half  of 
what  is  told  of  him.     There  has  for 
a  long  time  been  an  inclination  to 
accouut  for  his  marvellous  gifts  in 
the  world  of  shadows  by  asserting 
that    the   foi^est  in   which  he  was 
born  was  one  of  the  real  domains 
of  pastoral  fancy,  that  it  overflowed 
with  poetical  traditions,  and  breathed 
the  very  halo  of  romance ;  that  in 
the  still  green  beauty  of  the  hills 
and  vales  an  imaginative  soul  musing 
on  the  braeside  of  a  towering  hill, 
near  to  the  clear  and  soft  reflecting 
loch,    could    wish    for    no    better 
nursery  for  the  finest  fancy,  and  that 
as  the  lad  lay  meditating  over  the 
strange  old  wives'  tales  and  legen- 
dary stories  of  the  locality,  his  mind 
could    hardiy  fail  to  dream   away 
into  the   perfect  elysium  of  fairy- 
land.    There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mountain  scenery 
which  he  had  seen  all  his  life  long 
bad  a  mellowing  and  suggestive  in- 
fluence on  his  fanciful  genius.     But 
he    was    no    copyist.      Whatever 
beauties    of   natural  scenery   may 
have  touched  bis  fancy,  all  his  poems 
show  that  they  are  the  works  of  one 
whose  brain  teemed  with,  and  reeled 
under,  visions  more  delightful  to  him 
than  those  of    inanimate    nature. 
His  long  and  close  observation  "  by 
the  dingly  dell  or  the  silver  spring," 
by  the  calm  lake  or  on  the  heights 
of  the  mountain  in  the  loneliest  soli- 
tudes, by  the  fair  upland  dale  or 
**  the  shadowy  hill,  grey  rock,  and 
fairy  lea,'*  made  him  familiar  with 
the  glorious   spirit-like  beauty  of 
midsummer ;  and  full  often,  as  the 
fancy  of  this  nursling  of  the  wild 
taountains  lingered  over  the  scenes 
he  had  trod,  where 

"*  Superstition's    last,    wild,    thrilling 
visions  dwell," 

^is  quick  spirit  became  quickened, 
fcis  full,  deep  eyes  gained  a  strange 


brilliancy,  his  fancy  stole  away  into 
fairyland,  and  all  his 

"  Songs  and  language  bland 
Were  of  a  loved  and  heavenly  land." 

These  fairy  gifts  were  his  solace  and 
stay.  His  whole  life  was  wrapt 
round  with  a  fairy  ring.  The 
Mountain  Bard  enjoyed  the  inter- 
course of  the  genie  of  a  real  Arcadia. 
And  his  somewhat  eccentric  career 
and  personal  characteristics  are  to 
be  understood  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion, that  he,  while  destined  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  had  unac- 
countably been  born  a  hill  shepherd 
of  Scotland.  **  When  he  speaks  of 
fairyland,"  said  Christopher  North 
in  his  •*  Kecreations,"  **  his  language 
becomes  aerial  as  the  very  voice 
of  the  fairy  people,  serenest  images, 
rise  up  with  the  music  of  the  verse, 
and  we  almost  believe  in  the  being 
of  those  unlocalized  realms  of  peace 
of  which  he  sings  like  a  native 
minstrel."  The  surroundings  and 
the  scenery  which  affect  such  minds 
are  well  described  by  Bjornson,  the 
Norwegian  poet  and  novelist. 
**  Those  light  summer  nights,"  he 
says,  •*  when  all  things  seem  to 
whisper  and  crowd  together,  as  if 
in  fear.  Even  he,  who  has  from 
childhood  been  acustomed  to  such 
nights,  feels  strangely  influenced  by 
them,  and  goes  about  as  if  expect- 
ing something  to  happen  :  light  is 
there  but  not  life.  Often  the  sky 
is  tinged  with  blood-red,  and  looks 
out  between  the  pale  clouds  like  an 
eye  that  has  watched.  One  seems 
to  hear  a  whispering  all  around; 
but  it  comes  only  from  one's  own 
brain,  which  is  overexcited."  How 
he  was  nursed  into  "  the  wpndrous 
powers  of  Scottish  song"  is  best 
told  in  his  own  beautiful  lines  : — 

"  0  list  the  mystic  love  sublime 
Of  fairy  tales  of  ancient  time ! 
I  learned  them  in  the  lonely  glen, 
The  last  abodes  of  living  men, 
Where  never  stranger  came  our  way 
By  Biunmer  night  or  winter  day." 
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The  imprefltions  then  left  on  his 
impressionable  mind — 

"  4  ^^}^  tongue  can  ne'er  impart ; 
A  wildered  and  nnearthly  flame, 
A  something  that's  without  a  name/' 

The    story    of  Kilmeny,  which 
forms    a    part   of   the    "Queen's 
"Wake,"  and  established  his  reputa- 
tion, is  without  doubt  his  finest  pro- 
duction.   Its  length  and  construc- 
tion would  have  satisfied  the  poetic 
laws  of  Poe ;  and  its  fairy-like  fancy 
presents  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
graphic  weirdness  of  his  •*  Eaven." 
An  antique  mellow  beauty  hangs 
oyer  it ;  the  delightful  old  English 
gives  it  an  exquisite  charm;    its 
supernatural,  aerial  phantasy,  and 
the  sweet  strains  of  nastoral  music, 
are  worthy  of  any  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish  masters.     Fancy  is  here  in  an 
artless  state.     Bonny  Kilmeny  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  ethereal  fancies 
that  ever  stole  away  the  heart  of 
man ;  she  is  the  realization  of  a  poet's 
dream.    How  very  fine  must  have 
been  the  fancy,  and  delicate  and 
true  the  pen  of  the  real  shepherd, 
whose  genius  conceived  and  trans- 
lated such  fancies  of  a  dream-like 
world  in  such  mellifluous  strains! 
The  pathetic  tale  has  received  all 
its  lightest  touches  from  a  child- 
like man ;  the  fancy  of  the  story 
outshines  the  most  luxurious  visions 
of  a  sinless  child.     Kilmeny,  in  all 
its  short  simplicity,  will  long  be  ad- 
duced as  a  poem  of  direct  inspirar- 
tion,  a  perfect  example  of  an  un- 
teachable  power.    Not  in  Scottish 
literature — ^and  we  question  very 
much  if  in  the  literature  oi  any 
other  country— has  there  been  writ- 
ten  a  fairy  tale  so  d  istinguished  for  its 
appropriate  language,  its  rich  aerial 
fancy,  and  its  fairy-like  harmonious 
whole.    It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
**fair  forest  flower,  bound  with  a 
band  of  rushes  from  the  moor;" 
but  its  delightful  fragrance  is  only 
perceptible  to   him   who    ascencLs 


the  uplands.  And,  although,  to 
Quote  from  it  is  like  taking  a  flower 
from  a  bouquet,  we  venture  to  ex» 
hibitone: — 

"Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a    lovely 

grace, 
^Bot  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's 

face; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  still  was 

her  ee 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  erne- 

rant  lea. 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  vmvelesa 

sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  ken'd  not 

where. 
And  Kilmeny  had   seen  what  she 

could  not  declare ; 
Kilmeny  had  been  wheie  the  eock 

never  crew. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the 

wind  never  blew ; 
Bat  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky 

had  rang, 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  roond 

her  tongue, 
When  she  spoke  of  the  lovely  fonas- 

she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  nevier 

been; 
A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withoaten  sun,  or  moon,  or  night; 
Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream,. 
And  the  hght  a  pore  and  cloadleas 

beam; 
A  land  of  vision,  it  would  i 
A  still,  an  everlasting  dream. 

*  «  •*  « 

In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay, ' 
Her  bosom  hap*d  wi'  flowerets  gay; 
But  the  air  was  soft  and  the  sUenoe 

deep, 
And    bonny   Kilmeny   fell    sooni 


She  kenned  nae  mair,  nor  opened 

heree, 
Till  waked  by  the*hynms  of  a  fir 

countrye." 

In  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun*" 
the  midsummer-like  imagination  of 
the  mountain  bard  has  revelled 
in  the  inspiration  of  his  own  faiij 
eenius.  The  delicate  yet  dear 
fancies,  the  aerial  beauty  of  his 
thought,  and  the  soft  melody  of  his 
poetic  language,  give    the  poet's 
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dream  in  tbe  Bummer  eve  all  the 
Beeming  reaUsm  of  a  lived  expe- 
rience. Tbe  dim  outline  of  tbe  o]d 
legend  is  filled  in  witb  tbe  circling, 
plastic  toucbes  of  a  ligbt  band ; 
the  skill  is  untaugbt  and  un- 
teachable,  and  tbere  are  delineated 
tbe  wayward  wanderings  of  a  strong 
and  yiyid  fancy  wbicb  formed  a  pari 
of  bis  own  cbaracter,  and  in  wbicb 
his  natural  enthusiasm  found  ample 
scope.  Alternating  from  earthly 
beauty  and  earthly  simplicity,  celes- 
tial gloom  and  celestial  splendours, 
and  tbe  soft  mythical  tale  ^of  long 
bygone  days^  the  poem  reaches  in 
its  last  part  the  deligbtful  story  of  a 
poetic  heart,  "in  foncy's  wildest 
mood."  Mary  Lee's  deatb  and 
return  to  life  are  pensive  pictures, 
they  touch  our  imagination  to  tbe 
very  quick. 

In  tbe  scraps  of  old  ballads  and 
songs  bis  interest  centred.  It 
was  in  sucb  a  literature  that  be  bad 
been  fondled  in  tbe  lap  of  tbe 
mnse,  and  when  be  bad  reached 
manhood  bis  mind  returned  to  tbe 
literature  of  bis  youth  hood  witb 
pent-up  longings;  bis  journeyman 
land  lovingly  tried  to  imitate  tbe 
quaint  and  rich  old  cbisellings  which 
bad  so  long  excited  his  admiration. 
Among  tbe  ballad  literature,  orally 
preserved  and  orally  transmitted  in 
many  cases,  bis  heart  bad  been 
warmed  into  song,  and  now 
the  powers  of  bis  song  warmed 
many  fragments  into  another  and 
more  lasting  life.  His  imitations 
8re  probably  among  tbe  finest  ex- 
tant ;  be  of  all  men  enjoyed  great 
knowledge  of  them,  and  was  en- 
dowed witb  ballad-like  gifts.  So 
completely  bad  be  caugbt  tbe  lan- 
fi[Qage  of  these  ages,  the  versifica- 
tion, and  peculiar  semi-dramatic 
construction,  that  bis  imitations 
were  for  some  time  successfully 
pslmed  off  as  genuine  with  tbe 
iQost  learned  critics  of  that  litera- 
ture. And  loudly  then  tbe  shep- 
berd    chuckled,     and    loudly    ne 


laughed  at  the  dicta]  of 
pundits ! 

His  ode  to  "The  Sk 
like  a  golden  rift  in  tb( 
clouds  ;  in  tbe  pathos  of  I 
hopes  tbere  is  a  richness  < 
Tbe  pensive  thought  v 
poetry  expresses  is  sucb  tl 
around  a  pastoral  poet 
sings  of  that  "  blitne  sp 
bis  lines  are  set  tbe  f 
strains  as  they  rise  in  tb 
of  a  shepherd's  life,  or 
scribes  it : — 

"  O'er  fell  and  fountain  si 

O'er  moor  and  monntaii 

O'er  the  red  streamer  that  1 

day, 

O'er  the  cloudlet  dim, 

O'er  the  rainbow's  rim. 

Musical  cherub,  soar,  singii 

While  tbe  ode  is  ha 
tained,  and  may  be  sai 
express  and  reiterate  on 
thought,  and  tbe  in 
descends  in  the  last  t 
from  tbe  beautiful  fancy  c 
two.  it  is  a  poem  which  ci 
memory  of  ordinary  reade 
truthfulness  and  correct  c 
of  tbe  feelings.  Hogg 
among  tbe  blooming  beat 
ing  the  thoughts  of  evei 
Shelley,  in  his  sublime 
'*A  Skylark"— tbe  title 
tbe  difference — rises  far 
footpaths  of  man,  and  sos 
ether  of  tbe  lightest  cl 
bis  we  have  the  spirit  of  1 
song,  in  tbe  Shepherd's 
the  substance.  But  Hog^ 
could  and  should  bavo 
better  poem.  As  it  stan 
fragment,  but  a  beautiful 
iirst  two  verses  seem  to  1 
up  the  entire  poetic  impu 

"  Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cumber] 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  mo 
lea! 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-pU 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  wit! 
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This  is  a  truly  memorable  verse, 
the  best  known  of  all  his  writings ; 
but  this  high  standard  his  muse 
could  not  sustain,  and  eren  in  the 
succeeding  verse  there  is  a  decided 
change  of  thought  and  tone  of 
feding: — 

"  Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 
,Far  in  the  downy  cloud ; 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 
Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  tibiy  love  is  on 
earth." 

The  last  line  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought,  and  its  correctness  of 
description  is  at  once  apparent. 
It  is  a  lay  of  a  real  shepherd,  and 
embodies  the  unexpressed  feelings 
of  those  by  whom  the  bird's  song  is 
heard  fsir  from  the  roar  of  cities. 
Its  natural  gush  of  poetic  feeling 
is  condensed  into  artless  lines,  and 
the  strains  of  impassioned,  reveren* 
tial  love  live  in  its  impression  of 
artless  truth,  despite  its  sententious 
jerkiness. 

In  his  songs  the  passionate  lyrical 
impulse  of  the  bard  is  strongly  felt ; 
in  every  one  we  feel  the  throbs  of 
his  strong  moving  heart.  He  grew 
a  plentiM  crop  of  songs,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  was  of  very 
average  merit ;  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
growth  on  the  Borders.  But  in 
this  field  of  song,  and  despite  his 
early  formed  resolution  '*to  be  a 
poet,  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Burns,"  he  never  even  ap- 
proached the  mighty  genius  of  the 
Ayrshire  ploughman.  Song  was 
not  Hogg  s  specialty,  he  wanted 
the  deeper  human  feeling,  the  re- 
sistless wealth  of  a  warm  broad 
heart,  the  abandonment,  the  simple 
pathos  or  oneness  ef  thought  which 
should  be  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  a  popular  song.  He 
snins  the  feeling  too  finely,  or 
elaborates  the  details  too  minutely, 
or  throws  in  fancy  where  imagina- 


tion alone  should  be.  This  ^sort 
of  natural  songster,  without  another 
advantage  on  earth,"  fell  &r  short 
of  the  songs  of  his  model.  But  one 
of  them,  "  Flora  Macdonild's 
Farewell,"  is  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  tenderness ;  and  is  one  olihoss 
rare  songs  where  the  feelings  of  tiie 
reader  fiow  ^multaneously  with  the 
music  of  the  words.  Besembling 
to  a  great  extent  Tannahill's  love 
lilts,  it  possesses  that  power  and 
force  which  his  wanted.  We  do  not 
know  which  to  admire  the  most^ 
the  beauty  of  his  choice  words,  the 
fine  lyric  feeling,  or  the  exalted 
tone  which  he  throws  over  his 
heroine,  encircling  her  as  with  a 
side  ray  of  his  own  gifted  imagina- 
tion. It  is  more  like  the  symphcmy 
of  a  musical-painter  than  the  work 
of  a  shepherd-poet.  It  rushes  on 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  glowing 
heart,  and  is  chastened  with  all  the 
rich  fancy  of  a  poetic  souL  Take 
the  first  verse — 

<^  Far  over  yon  hills  of  ihe  heather  saa 
green, 
An'  down  by  the  ooirei  that  singi 
to  the  sea, 
The  bomiie  young  Flora  sat  si^uog 
her  lane. 
The  dew  on  her  plaid,  and  ihe  tear 
in  her  ee. 
She  look'd  at  a  boat  wi*  the  breesas 
that  swung 
Away,  on  the  wave,  like  a  bird  of 
the  main. 
An*  aye  as  it  lessened,  she  sighed  aa' 
Bhe  sung, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne*er 
see  again ! 
Fareweel  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  an' 
young, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er 
see  again !  '* 

His  ready  flowing  muse  lent  itself 
easily  to  song  writing.  His  hearty 
geniality,  and  pauky  mirth,  and 
unbounded  fervency  of  spirits,  are 
all  clearly  recognizable  in  his  nume^ 
ous  songs.  From  the  heroic  and 
patriotic  '*  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie," 
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down  through  all  the  varying 
themes  of  Ioto  and  humour  so 
strongly  expressed  in  **  When  the 
Kje  comes  Ham'e  "  and  "  Donald 
M'Donald,"  the  rollicking  shepherd 
18  in  hia  ordinary  humour,  which 
would  be  the  better  of  a  thorough 
gleaning. 

He  could  also  describe  most  forci- 
bly the  stirring  eyents  of  reality. 
Here  and  there  many  of  his  lines 
remind  us  of  the  power  of  his  great 
contemporary  and  friend  Scott,  with 
whom  even  in  this  respect  he  will 
stand  a  fayourable  comparison.  Eor 
the  yiyidness  of  the  fancy  and  the 
eiaetness  of  the  description,  take 
these  two  consecutive  passages  from 
the  tale  of  Drumlanrig  in  "The 
Queen's  Wake  "— 


**  So  fiirioua  was  that  onset's  shock, 
Bestrnction'B  gates  at  once  unlock ; 
Twas  like  the  earthquake's  hollow 

Wnen  towers  and  towns  are  over- 
thrown ; 
Twas  like  the  river's  midnight  crush. 
When  snows  dissolve,  ana  torrents 

rush; 
When  fields  of  ice.  in  rude  array, 
Obstruct  its  own  resistless  way ; 
Twas  like  the  whirlwind's  rending 

sweep ; 
'Twas  like  the  tempest  of  the  deep. 
Where  Corrybraken's  surges  driven, 
Meet,  mount,  and  lash  the  breast  of 
heaven. 

"Twas  foot  to  foot,  and  brand   to 

brand; 
Oft  hilt  to  hilt,  and  hand  to  hand ; 
Of  gallant  foemen,  woe  to  tell. 
Bead  on  each  other's  bosoms  fell ! 
The  horsemen  met  with  might  and 

main, 
Then  reeled  and  wheeled,  and  met 

again; 
A  thousand  spears  on  hauberks  bang ; 
A  thousand  swords  on  helmets  clang. 
Where  might  was  with  the  feebler 

blent, 
StiQ  there  the  line  of  battle  bent ; 
As  oft  recoiled  from  flank  assail, 
While  blows   fell  thick  as  rattling 

hail.  ^ 


Nature  stood  mute  that  fateful  hour. 
Ail  save  the  ranks  on  Cample-moor, 
And  mountain  goats  that  left  their 

den 
And  bleating  fled  to  Garroch  glen.'* 

Very  touching  and  pal 
the  last  lines  of  the  lovely 
Wake."  He  feelingly  ref 
advice  which  Scott  once 
to  abstain  from  the  w< 
poesy's  dangerous  charms  a 
ments,  and  yet  he  desoribi 
graphic  and  beautiful  1 
genius  of  the  Baronet's  i 
is  needless  to  re-open  th 
but  one  cannot  refrain  fros 
sympathizing  with  the  { 
and  especially  with  the 
and  simple  manner  in 
expresses  himself,  althoug 
have  mistaken  the  nature 
remarks : — 

"  The  land  was  charmed  1 

lays ; 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancies 
The  Border  chiefs,  that  Ion 
In  sepulchres  unhearsed  a 
Passed  from    their    mou 

away, 
In  armour  red  and  stem  a 
And  by  their  moonlight 

seen 
In  visor,  helm,  and  haberg 
Even  fairies  sought  our  lai 
So  powerful  was  the  magic 

•*  Blest  be  his  generous  hear 
He  told  me  where  the  reli< 
Pointed  my  way  with  read] 
Afar  on  £ttrick*s  wildest  h 
Watched  my  first  notes  wi 

eye, 
And  wondered  at  my  minsi 
He  little  weened  a  parent's 
Siich    strains  had    o'er 
sung. 

'*  O  could  the  bard  I  loved  s 
Reprove  my  fond  aspiring 
Or  could  his  tongue  of  cane 
That  I  should  throw  my  h 
Just  when  her  notes  began 
To  sound  beneath  the  sout 
And  twine  around  my  boso 
How  could  we  part  for  eve 
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*Twa8  kindness  aU, — I  cannot  blame, 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  fame ; 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have 

known 
Anodier's  feelings  by  his  own  I " 

It  will  be  long  ere  his  paukj, 
humorous  songs  and  bright  merry 
lays  become  obsolete.  Here  he 
was  thoroughly  original,  his  humour 
had  a  most  thorough  rural  poetic 
abandonment,  a  strong  hearty  live- 
liness, at  times  closely  approaching 
Tulgarity  and  obscenity ;  he  stints 
no  words,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
deep  pathos  his  taste  cannot  pre- 
yent  K)r  the  sake  of  rhyme  a  couplet 
swinging  in  full  of  strong  unex- 
pected humour, ''  Then  the  old  man 
laughed  a  heartsome  laugh,  and  a 
heartsome  laugh  laughed  he."  His 
humour  is  strongly  flavoured  of  his 
hillside  rusticity,  and  at  once  re- 
minds us  of  his  personal  egotistical 
conceits.  His  "  Good  Man  of  Alloa" 
and  "  Lyttil  Pinkie"  will  long  stand 
the  wear  of  time,  with  their  ever 
merry  lines  and  humorous  verse. 
Side  by  side  with  his  humour  are  to 
be  placed  his  manly  pathos  and  his 
beautiful  creations  of  most  touching, 
lasting  feeling.  The  ghost  of  *'  Mary 
Lee**  will  still  be  visible  in  the 
moonlight  among  the  hills,  and  the 
murdered  body  of  "Sir  David 
Oraeme"  yet  lies  on  the  still 
sward. 

'*  Genius,"     says    Klesmer,    in 
•|  Daniel  Deronda,**  "   at  first  is 
little  more  than  a  great  capacity 
for     receiving     discipline."      The 
discipline  which  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd early  received    was  of   that 
severe  order  which  generally  dwarfs 
the  growth  of  genius  in  the  peasan- 
ut  it  also  gave  him  the  nu- 
f  his  poetic  stock-in-trade, 
id  varied  knowledge  of  the 
ning,  legendary  romance  of 
^ders,    which     nursed    his 
into  song.    Thus  he  early 


became  very  intimate  with  the 
stories  of  witches,  the  legends  of 
bodiless  fairies,  the  tales  of  the 
cruelties  and  heroism  of  the  Bor- 
derers. The  features  of  this  eirlj 
training  clove  to  his  genius  all 
through  life.  To  the  higher  con- 
structions of  art  he  had  no  preteD- 
tensions,  of  artistic  skDl  he  had 
little  or  none ;  but  he  constructed 
as  he  proceeded  in  his  natural  sim- 
ple manner.  Had  he  cultivated 
construction  and  art  a  little  closer,  { 
and  followed  the  dramatic  unities 
more  attentively,  his  imagery  and 
conception  would  have  told  more 
forcibly,  and  the  beauties  of  his 
fancy  would  have  cleaved  to  some- 
thing tangible. 

With  all  the  undoubted  genius  of 
the  singer,  Hogg  has  notreoelred 
at  the  hands  of  Scotchmen  that 
admiration  which  his  works  deserve. 
The  reason  of  this  would  seem  to 
be  because  of  the  egotism,  whims, 
and  conceits  of  the  man,  which  nov 
generally  pass  current  i»  exhibiting 
him  in  his  true  light.  In  the  man 
the  poet  has  been  lost  sight  oi, 
although  this  is  unjust  to  his 
genius,  and  the  practice  is  not  onlf 
unjustifiable,  but  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  same  ^ple  in  re- 
gard to  the  works  ot  poets  verr 
minor  when  compared  with  him. 
The  people  can  hardly  be  said  to 
take  a  com  prehensive  view  of  modern 
men ;  they  either  rnn  upon  a  poet's 
works  or  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
*  vagaries  and  humours  of  bis  life ; 
and  the  outspoken  Ettrick  bard  has 
severely  suffered  from  this  onesided- 
ness.  Some  of  his  poems  will  long 
outlast  the  ephemeral  reputation 
of  those  warblers  whose  din  hai 
drowned  his  sweeter  notes;  his 
poems  are  not  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  or  our  day,  but  in 
that  language  of  fairyland  which 
lasts  for  ever. 
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THEKLA  THE  WAIF. 

A  CHBI8TMA8  IiKOUn). 

Br  Rebecca  Scott. 
Part  I. 

'Twas  Christmas  Eve,  the  cottage  home 

Was  filled  with  ruddy  light  ; 
As  bright  the  glowing  Yule  log*s  gleams 

Flashed  forth  upon  the  night. 

Within,  a  fair  and  peaceful  scene 

Was  pictured  by  its  glow ; 
Without,  a  dreary,  trackless  waste, 

Half  hid  by  drifting  snow. 

Around  the  cottage  roof  and  walls, 

As  though  at  random  flung, 
The  glossy  Christmas  evergreens, 

In  wreaths  and  garlands  hung. 

And  in  an  inner  room,  a  group 

Of  rosy,  wondering  boys, 
Stood  clustered  round  a  Christmas  tree 

Bedecked  with  glittering  toys. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  hearth. 

An  infjEmt  on  her  knee. 
And  brighter  grew  her  £Eiir  sweet  face, 

Her  children's  joy  to  see. 

The  toil-worn  Ulrich*s  brow  unbent 

Before  his  Gretchen's  smile, 
And  in  the  universal  joy 

Forgot  his  cares  awhile. 

Full  well  he  knows  those  bright  young  eyes 

Will  know  no  sleep  till  mom 
Has  ushered  in  the  blessed  day 

On  which  Oar  Lord  was  bom. 
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**  But  now,  alas !  we  come  too  late. 

And  he  can  never  know, 
How  we,  poor  simple  children,  long 

Onr  love  for  him  to  show." 

The  mother  pressed  them  to  her  heart. 

And  kissed  each  £ur  young  head ; 
"  Of  such  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  is," 

His  own  hiess'd  lips  have  said. 

"  Darlings,  it  never  is  too  late 

To  let  the  good  Lord  see 
His  children's  love,  the  pitying  word, 

The  deed  of  charity. 

"  To  feed  and  clothe  his  homeless  poor. 

To  hind  the  suffering  limh, 
Is  ever  in  onr  reach,  and  this 

He  counts  as  done  to  him. 

"  For  still  he  looks  with  love  on  man. 

Still  wears  his  earth  won  scars. 
Though  now  he  reigns  a  glozioTis  king. 

Beyond  the  radiant  stars. 

"  Then  dry  your  tears,  and  join  with  me 

To  sing  the  glorious  strain, 
"Which  fir^t  the  watching  shepherds  h^ard 

On  Bethlehem's  favoured  plain.'* 

Like  sweetest  inc^otse  up  to  heaven 

Arose  the  chUdren's  hymn ; 
The  parents  joined  with  quivering  lips. 

And  eyes  with  feeling  dim.        , 

But  hark  1  at  intervals  there  came, 

Blent  with  the  silvery  strain. 
Deep  plaintive  accents  of  distress. 

Low  wailing  cries  of  pain. 

Then  Ulrich  from  the  glowing  hearth 

Caught  up  a  pinewood  torch,  • 

In  eaget  haste  to  render  aid; — 

But  ere  he' crossed  the  porch 

Close  stretched  heside  the  cottage  door 

He  found  a  childish  form, 
Whose  dripping  rags  scant  shelter  gave 

Against  the  pelting  storm ; 
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And  bore  it  to  the  glowing  hearth, 

And  gently  laid  it  down-7- 
A  alender  girl,  with  tangled  locks, 

And  eyes  of  dusky  brown. 

Her  face  was  pitifdl  to  see, 

So  pale,  so  worn,  so  thin ; 
And  here  and  there  the  drifting  sleet 

Had  chafed  the  tender  skin. 

Her  feet  were  bare  and  swollen,  her  hands 

Looked  powerless  and  bine ; 
The  rosy  boys  with  pitying  words 
Around  the  stranger  drew ; 

And  Gretchen  in  his  cradle  bed 

Her  sleeping  in&nt  laid. 
And  to  her  own  warm  tender  breast 

She  drew  the  wandering  maid. 

And  gently  chafed  the  frozen  limbs, 

And  fed  the  starving  child. 
Till  in  her  benefactor's  face 

The  helpless  creature  smiled. 

Then,  with  a  mother's  tenderest  touch, 

Caressed  the  tangled  hair, 
And  laid  the  worn-out  limbs  to  rest 

With  her  own  babes  so  fair. 

Poor  child,  a  piteous  tale  seemed  hers, 

A  weary  way'she  came ; 
A  lonely  waif,  without  a  friend, 

And  Thekla  was  her  name. 

Till  lost  upon  the  dreary  moor. 

Fainting  beneath  the  blast, 
She  sank  at  Ulrich's  friendly  door, 

And  found  a  home  at  last 

For  as  the  days  and  weeks  wore  on, 

The  lonely  child  had  grown 
To  Gretohen's  and  to  Ulrich's  heart  ^ 

As  precious  as  their  own. 
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Pabt  II.  \ 

Again  'twas  Christmas  eve,  bat  now 

Poor  Ulrich's  rosy  boys, 
Stood  sadly  round  an  unlit  tree 

Whioh  bore  no  glittering  toys. 

Some  withered  firuit  among  the  boughs 

The  firelight  now  revealed. 
And  here  and  there  a  paper  flower, 

Its  emptiness  concealed. 

For  poverty  liad  made  its  home 

With  Ulrich  through  the  year, 
And  sickness  came,  and  work  grew  scarce, 

And  food  was  scant  and  dear. 

The  table,  wont  at  Christmas-tide 

With  dainty  fare  to  groan, 
Now  bore  one  common  earthen  dish, 

Containing  bread  alone. 

And  Ulrich  sighed,  while  Gretchen  turned 

To  hide  the  starting  tears  : 
"  This  is  the  saddest  Christmas  time 

In  all  my  forty  years. 

"  Yet  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

Once  more  we  meet  in  health, 
And  blest  with  daily  bre(feid,  and  that] 

We  covet  no  man's  wealth." 

Then  Thekla  spoke,  '*  My  kindest  friends. 

Your  lot  is  very  hard, 
And  I,  a  helpless  wanderer,  have 

No  claim  on  your  regard. 

"  Why  should  I  of  your  children's  bread 

Deprive  you  day  by  day  ? 
Then  let  me  with  the  mom  depart, 

And  speed  me  on  my  way." 

'*  Nay,  God  forbid !  "  the  peasant  said, 

*'  That  one  who  came  like  thee. 
Upon  a  holy  Christmas  mom. 

Should  e'er  unwelcome  be. 

47 
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"  For  Chrisf  9  dear  sake  we  took  thee  in, 

Our  humble  lot  to  share, 
And  blessed  be  His  holy  name, 

We  still  have  bread  to  spare." 

Then  Gretchen's  gentle  voice  chimed  in, 

**  Thy  words  have  pained  my  heart ; 
"Wherefore,  my  Thelda,  dost  thou  seem 

So  eager  to  depart  ? 

'*  A  daughter's  portion  still  is  thine 

Till  our  last  crust  be  gone. 
Then  the  dear  Lord  is  merciful. 

His  holy  will  be  done." 

They  turned  to  look  on  Thekla's  face. 

But  scarce  could  trust  their  sight, 
For  round  the  childish  forehead  gleamed 

A  diadem  of  light. 

And  as  they  watched  her  form  expand, 

They  thrilled  with  sudden  awe, 
And  knew,  at  last,  it  was  no  child 

Of  mortal  race  they  saw. 

But  with  a  smile  of  tenderest  love, 

The  radiant  form  drew  near  ; 
*'  Look  up,  my  ever  faithful  friends. 

You  have  no  cause  for  fear. 

"  I  came  to  you  in  lowly  guise, 

A  weeping,  staving  child ; 
The  tenderest  mother  took  me  in. 

And  soothed  me  till  I  smUed. 

"  By  bitter  poverty  I  sought 

Your  faith  in  Heaven  to  prove  ; 
Not  even  that  stem  and  cruel  test, 
*  Your  tender  love  could  move. 

"  Though  day  by  day  your  bright  eyes  dimmed. 

Your  cheek's  fresh  rose  tint  paled, 
Your  kindness  to  the  helpless  waif 

Ne'er  for  one  instant  failed ; 

"  And  now  my  task  is  done,  my  race 

Expii-es  with  Christmas  eve. 
But  ere  I  go,  some  precious  gift 

With  you  I  £ain  would  leave. 
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"  Then  speak  your  spirit's  dearest  wish, 

The  power  to  grant  is  mine, 
Poor  toiling,  careworn  parents  say, 

Shall  wealth  and  power  be  thine  ?  " 

To  Ulrich's  heart,  with  Thekla's  words, 

A  thrill  of  rapture  came ; 
'Twas  his  at  last,  his  youth's  bright  dream, 

Bank,  fortune,  power,  and  fame. 

And  looking  on  his  wife,  he  thought 

How  Gretchen's  lovely  face,  J^ 

And  Gretchen's  modest  matron  charms, 
The  highest  lot  would  grace. 

But  Gretchen  waited  sUently 

To  hear  her  husband  speak ; 
A  clouded  light  within  her  eyes, 

A  hot  flush  on  her  cheek. 

She  knew  how  happy  they  had  dwelt 

Within  their  humble  cot, 
And  feared  the  unknown  cares  that  wait 
Upon  a  wealthier  lot ; 

And  thought  how  soon,  exposed  to  all 
The  snares  of  pomp  and  pride, 
'  Her  children's  wandering  feet  might  turn 

From  -virtue's  paths  aside. 

And  Ulrich,  would  he  meekly  bear 

His  fortune's  sudden  rise  ? 
And  Ulrich  turned,  and  read  the  thought 

Within  her  anxious  eyes. 

"  Nay,  Gretchen,  thou  shalt  speak  for  both. 

It  is  thy  right  alone  ; 
Thy  wish  is  mine  " — and  Gretchen  spoke. 

In  aweet  and  earnest  tone, — 

"  Let  us  but  be  with  thankful  hearts 

And  pious  children  blest ; 
The  peace  of  heaven  around  our  hearth, 
To  God  we  leave  the  rest." 

Then  Thekla  said,  **  Well  hast  thou  chosen, 

And  now  my  race  is  o'er, 
Farewell ;  for  thou,  with  earthly  eyes, 

Shalt  see  my  face  no  more. 

47—2 
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THE   CHAECOAL  BUENEE  0] 
CEEUX   DU   VAU. 


3oHE  five- and -twenty  years  ago,  a 
young  man  ^as  one  morning  to  be 
seen  toilfully  ascending  one  of  the 
steep  mountain  slopes  of  the  Jura, 
about  three  leagues  from  the  little 
town  of  Neuchatel.  He  had  set  out 
an  hour  before  daybreak,  intending 
to  explore  the  Glen  of  the  Creux- 
du-Vau  (a  spot  well-known  to  local 
botanists  for  its  floral  rarities)  and 
pass  the  night  in  the  neighbouring 
valley. 

The  time  was  not  yet  arrived 
when  you  could  take  the  seven 
o'clock  train  from  NeuchcLtel  to 
Noiraigue,  and  there  alighting, 
mount  the  hill-side  by  the  nar- 
row path,  and  afler  a  day's  scramble 
by  rock,  ridge,  and  hollow,  retiurn 
as  easily  as  you  had  come. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  August, 
at  that  early  hour  when  the  flrst 
rays  of  dawn  shed  an  uncertain 
light  around  ;  but,  cold  as  the  air 
stiU  was,  our  tourist  had  divested 
himself  of  his  coat,  and  the  moisture 
of  exertion  was  standing  on  his 
brow.  Firmer  sinews,  indeed, 
might  have  been  tested  in  his 
ladder -like  ascent,  steep  as  a  roof, 
and  of  which  the  summit  appears 
to  recede  as  you  advance. 

He  carried  a  tin  case  for  collecting 
specimens,  as  well  as  all  the  appa- 
mtas  of  blotting  paper,  flask,  ham- 
mer, etc.,  with  which  our  young 
pedestrians  love  to  encumber  them- 
selves :  and  from  time  to  time 
<soining  to  a  halt,  be  cast  glances 
more  rueful  than  heroic,  in  the  di- 
lution of  that  mountain-top,  to  all 
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resist  the  impulse  to  join  his  strain 
to  the  general  chorus,  and  raising  a 
mellow  voice  chanted  forth  some 
staves  of  a  popular  song,  the  effect 
of  whose  first  notes  was  to  scare 
away  a  pair  of  chattering  jays  from 
the  branches  of  a  neighbouring 
pine,  while  the  next  startled  from 
its  morning  meal  a  large  blackcock, 
which  clamorously  issumg  from  the 
brushwood  a  few  paces  in  front,  so 
surprised  our  townsman  that  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  footing,  while 
the  bird  sped  away  on  its  broad 
wings  towards  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

But  now  the  instinct  of  the  chase 
began  to  stir  within  him,  as  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  a  covey  of  wood-  . 
hens  rose  up  at  his  approach,  and 
at  each  successive  step  he  routed 
one  or  other  of  the  nimble  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wood.  His  delight  was 
extreme ;  all  fatigue  had  vanished, 
his  sinews  gained  strength  as  he 
clomb,  his  step  elasticity,  his  lungs 
expanded  to  inhale  the  vivifying  air 
of  the  heights.  The  student  was 
developing  into  a  mountaineer. 

The  path  from  time  to  time 
crossed  some  of  those  natural  tracks 
—ehables,  as  they  are  called,  for- 
merly used  by  the  peasants  as  shafts 
by  which  the  timber  felled  upon 
the  mountain-top  could  be  passed 
down  to  the  plain.  Indications  of 
this  traffic  still  remained  where  here 
and  there  a  huge  pine,  divested  of 
bark  and  branches,  and  launched 
with  force  upon  its  downward  way, 
had  deviated  from  the  track  to 
right  or  left,  smashing  like  a  can- 
non-ball eveiy  obstacle  before  it. 
Others  lay  prone,  the  point  buried 
beneath  some  hindeiing  boulder 
which  one  is  surprised  to  meet  with 
at  such  a  height. 

But  now  the  prospect  begins  to 
'  change,  the  clearings  become  more 
frequent,  the  sound  of  voices  is  on 
the  air,  and  in  the  open  spaces  are 
seen,  basket  laden,  the  figures  of 
women  and  children  moving  to  and 


fro  among  the  clumps  of  raspberry 
bushes,  of  which  the  bluish  green 
leaves  are  still  wet  and  sparling 
with  dew.  From  these  poor  people, 
Paul,  as  we  will  name  our  hero, 
obtained  some  needful  indicati<»is 
as  to  the  way,  following  which  he 
soon  saw  the  pointed  roof  of  a  little 
chalet  appear  amid  the  trees. 

It  is  but  a  mean-looking  habi- 
tation—  this  chalet  roofed  with 
wooden  tiles,  and  known  as  the 
Dairy  of  Bevaix ;  but  such  as  it  is, 
it  serves  as  an  inn  in  that  rode 
district,  and  approached  from  be- 
low, is  no  unpleasing  sight  to  the 
tired  and  hungry  pedestrian.  Not 
is  it  unpleasant  on  a  balmy  morn- 
ing to  breakfast  in  the  pure  axt  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  while  the 
cows,  with  their  primrose  breadir 
are  being  milked  in  the  pasture 
close  at  hand ;  or  else,  snugly  en- 
sconced, if  the  air  be  keen,  by  the 
flaming  logs  upon  the  kitchen 
hearth.  So  thought  our  hero,  as, 
having  seated  himself  by  the  blaae 
and  drawn  forth  his  provisions,  he 
discussed  with  a  hearty  and  well- 
eamed  appetite  his  breakfast  of 
bread  and  sausage,  washed  down  by 
ample  potations  of  the  |resh-drawn 
mountain  milk. 

Meanwhile  the  sky,  a  little  before 
so  radiant,  was  fast  becoming  over- 
cast by  heavy  clouds  drifting  op 
before  a  north-west  winti,  and  just 
as  Paul  was  preparing  to  depart, 
the  first  drops  of  a  heavy  shower 
pattered  loudly  down. 

*•  It  will  be  foul  in  the  directioa 
of  the  Creux,"  said  the  hostess, 
meeting  him  in  the  doorway ;  "  the 
cows,  poor  things,  have  been  jump- 
ing like  madmen  in  the  fields,  and 
the  salt  was  all  wet  this  morning 
in  the  leather  pouch;  for  certain 
we  are  going  to  have  a  soaking." 

**  What  the  deuoe  am  I  to  do  ?" 
muttered  the  youth  to  himsell 

He  was  answered  by  a  violent 
burst  of  rain.  It  was  plainly  out  d 
the  question  to  do  any^ng  but  wait 
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A  forced  delay,  though  m  the 
best  quarters,  is  pleasiug  to  no  one ; 
still  less  to  be  beleagured  in  a 
miserable  chalet  without  resources, 
and  with  all  the  windows  of  heaven 
open  above.  In  vain  our  hero, 
dolefully  whistling,  sauntered  over 
the  kitchen,  the  cowhouse,  whence 
the  beasts  had  been  turned  out  in 
spite  of  the  rain,  and  the  one  cham- 
ber, small  and  bare,  containing  for 
all  foriiiture  a  poor  bed,  a  table,  a 
stool,  and  a  fragment  of  mirror.  A 
few  minutes  si:&ced  to  explore  the 
whole,  and  with  a  sigh  of  despair 
he  returned  to  the  fire  and  threw 
himself  again  on  the  seat  he  had 
quitted.  At  this  moment  the  same 
Yoices  he  had  heard  in  the  wood 
attracted  his  attention,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  in  burst  a  noisy 
troop  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
huddled  under  the  tumed-up  frocks 
of  the  little  girls,  completely 
drenched,  but  gay  as  finches,  and 
apparently  all  the  gayer  for  their 
misadventure. 

"  'Tis  the  poor  children  that  pick 
the  berries  in  the  wood  garden," 
said  the  hostess,  answering  Faults 
eyes  ;  **  they  come  all  the  way  from 
Boudry  and  Bevaix,  and  even 
Auvemier." 

Paul  felt  moved  with  pity  for 
these  dripping  little  creatures, 
whom  the  hope  of  gaining  a  few 
centimes  had  liured  such  a  weary 
way.  By  his  exertions  some  stakes 
were  planted  gipsy- wise  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  the  streaming  outer 
garments  hung  to  dry.  The  little 
ones  clustered,  laughing  and  prat- 
tUng  round  the  blaze. 

**  If  I  had  a  cup  of  warm  milk 
now,"  one  was  heard  to  say, 
**  it  would  make  me  quite  comfort- 
able." 
**  Or  coffee,"  proposed  another. 
**Yes,  coffee,  coffee,  who  has 
money  ?  "  was  whispered  round. 

"  Not  I,"  and  "  Not  I,"  was  the 
answer  of  each  in  succession. 
**  Quel  dommage  !    What  a  pity ! 


I  am  growing  so  hungry ;  and  you 
—  "  so  they  chattered. 

Meanwhile  our  hero  had  held  a 
private  colloquy  with  the  mistress 
of  the  chalet,  the  result  of  which 
was  soon  made  known.  An  im- 
mense pan  of  milk  was  set  on  the 
fire,  and  the  brown  earthenware 
coffee-pot,  rotund  and  capacious, 
upon  a  bed  of  bright  embers,  where 
its  contents  soon  began  to  steam 
and  bubble.  Cups  and  plates  were 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  a  large 
loaf  cut  into  slices.  Nothing  can 
describe  the  avidity  with  which  the 
hungry  troupe  contemplated  these 
preparations,  and  inhaled  the  odour 
of  the  steaming  coffee.  They  said 
not  a  word,  until  Paul,  eloquent 
for  the  first  time,  thus  addressed 
them : — **  My  friends,"  he  perorated, 
'*|to  table,  and  quickly,  your  break- 
fast is  ready,  and  /pay !" 

Never  was  orator  so  successful: 
with  a  shout  of  joy  all  precipitated 
themselves  towards  the  viands,  and 
the  gloomy  sounds  without  were 
drowned  in  acclamations.  But 
Paul  no  longer  regarded  the  wea- 
ther ;  coffee-pot  in  one  hand,  milk- 
jug  in  the  other,  he  waited  on  his 
merry  guests,  pressing  them  to 
eat  anddrink,  an  exhortation  hardly 
needed. 

When  all  had  been  served,  as  he 
was  standing  a  little  apart,  he  felt  a 
small  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looK- 
ing  down  saw  a  little  girl  with  a 
plate  of  choice  raspberries  in  her 
hand,  which  she  modestly  begged 
him  to  accept. 

**  Willingly,  little  one,"  said  he 
with  a  smile,  "  I  am  fond  of  rasp- 
berries,  and  thine  are  superb ;  hast 
thou  a  little  sister,  as  gentiUe  as 
thyself?" 

**  I  have  a  little  brother."  ' 

"Very  well,  take  this  piece  of 
the  Canton-de-Vaud  to  buy  a  play- 
thing for  him." 

The  child  looked  with  delight  at 
the  shining  coin  in  her  hand,  then 
ran  to  her  mother,  who  was  standisig 
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in  silencd  by  the  table,  attendioK  to 
the  wants  of  the  children  as  mey 
breakfasted.  Paul  had  already  re- 
marked this  woman,  whom  the 
children  addressed  as  Jeanne,  and 
whose  grave  and  singularly  hand- 
some features  seemed  better  to  ac- 
cord with  the  quiet  dignity  of  her 
deportment  than  with  her  wretched 
attire.  She  resembled,  he  thought, 
one  of  those  noble  but  poorly  clad 
figures  so  often  seen  grouped  in 
the  paintings  of  Leopold  Bobert. 

He  was  dtill  observing  her,  when 
the  door  abruptly  opened,  and  on 
the  threshold  appeared  a  man,  who 
was  about  to  enter,  but  stopped 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  large  a 
party.  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
appeared  to  comprehend  the  scene, 
and  raising  his  streaming  felt — 
•*  God  be  with  you !  "  he  said 
brusquely.  He  hftd  advanced  a 
step  or  two,  when  his  eyes  meeting 
those  of  Jeanne,  he  started,  then 
turning  slowly  round,  he  repassed 
the  door  in  silence,  and  disappeared 
amid  the  storm  and  rain.  Paul, 
looking  at  Jeanne  in  wonder,  was 
shocked  to  see  the  livid  hue  that 
bad  overspread  her  face ;  but  she 
preserved  her  self-possession,  and 
except  our  hero,  uo  one  present  had 
taken  notice  of  her  sudden  emotion. 

"Who  is  that  man?"  he  asked 
aside  of  his  hostess.  ''  'Tis  Jacques 
Pelet,  the  charcoal  burner  of  the 
Creux,"  she  replied,  "  a  very  worthy 
fellow,  only  he  has  rather  an  odd 
way." 

Paul  fancied  he  perceived  some 
mystery,  but  deeming  further 
enquiry  inexpedient,  kept  his  re- 
flections to  himself. 

The  children  had  now  satisfied 
their  hunger,  and  began  to  amuse 
themselves  by  singing  catches  and 
rounds,  and  playing  games,  while 
their  entertainer  drew  out  his  port- 
folio, and  enriched  it  with  sketches 
of  some  of  the  prettiest  Jittle  faces, 
as  a  souvenir  of  this  improvised 
party. 


At  last  a  voice  was  heard  above 
the  others,  announcing  the  retoni 
of  sunshine  ;  immediately  the  door 
flew  open  and  the  band  streamed 
joyfully  forth.  The  raspberry 
gatherers  resumed  their  baskets 
and  their  work  among  the  dripping 
and  shining  bushes,  and  Paul, 
turning  in  the  direction  of  the 
Creux-du-Yau,  continued  his  way 
alone. 

Every  one  knows  the  vast  green 
plateau  extending  from  the  Mon- 
tague de  fi oudiy  to  the  Greux-do- 
Yau.  A  few  tufts  of  trees  sparsely 
sprinkled  here  and  there,  alone 
break  with  their  foliage  the  monotony 
of  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  relieve 
the  dreary  aspect  of  the  landscape. 
After  a  two  hours*  march  in  this 
silent  desert  of  verdure,  where  never- 
theless you  feel  as  though  borne  on 
wings,  so  elastic  is  the  air,  a  sudden 
void  appears  to  form  in  front,  and 
you  find  yourself  upon  the  edge  of 
a  circular  abyss,  formed  by  a  deep 
and  sudden  depression  of  the  soil, 
the  depth  of  which  the  eye  dares 
scarcely  penetrate;  at  the  bottom 
are  seen  thick  woods  of  apparently 
microscopic  trees  intermingled 
with  greyish  mounds  of  fallen  earth. 
This  is  tiie  Creux-du-Vau. 

For  the  first  time  Paul  siurveyed 
this  remarkable  picture,  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  the  dark  and 
stormy  aspect  of  the  sky,  whence  a 
single  ray  of  sunshine  breaking, 
illumined  the  steep  with  a  weird 
light,  defining  more  sharply  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  rocks  or 
lurking  in  the  Assures  of  the 
precipice.  Breathless  with  amass^ 
ment,  at  once  struck  with  awe  and 
fascinated  by  the  yawning  abyss,  he 
clung  to  the  twisted  root  of  an  over- 
hanging fir,  and  feasted  on  the  view 
of  the  void,  the  chaos,  which  lay 
beneath  his  eyes.  In  fancy  he 
evoked  the  migh^  convulsion  of 
nature  which  had  giv^n  birth  to  tfab 
amphitheatre  of  giants,  and  heard 
anew  the  formidable  sounds  that  had 
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ushered  it  in.  A  shot  fired  not 
far  away  was  caught  ap  by  the  echoes, 
and  repeated  from  rock  to  rock  till 
the  reyei*beration  assumed  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  peal  of  thunder,  while 
to  give  the  last  finish  to  the  illusion, 
a  bird  of  prey,  probably  disturbed 
by  the  sound,  started  from  the 
prominence  on  which  it  had  been 
perched  like  a  statue,  and  began 
slowly  soaring  above  and  around 
the  enclosure  like  SQme  haunting 
genius  of  the  spot. 

Lost  in  admiration,  Paul  gave 
himself  up  captive  to  the  romantic 
charm  of  the  hour;  the  naturalist 
was  laid  aside,  and  neither  the 
joung  birds  hopping  through  the 
grass  in  search  of  insects,  nor  even  the 
saxifrages,  anemones,  androsaces, 
diyads,  and  lycopods  which  clothe 
the  ground  at  this  elevation,  had 
power  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
enchanted  gaze.  At  last  a  peal  of 
thunder,  this  time  real,  though 
distant,  recalled  him  to  himself. 
He  consulted  his  watch.  Already 
iwo  o'clock;  but  with  haste  the 
wondrous  gulf  at  his  feet  might 
still  be  explored  before  pushing  on 
to  his  destination  for  the  night, 
Travers,  in  the  Val  of  the  same 
name. 

But  how  find  the  entrance  to  this 
magic  dell?  Up  and  down  he 
wandered,  vainly  seeking  the  path 
he  knew  to  exist,  and  cursing  the 
indifference  of  the  peasants  who 
had  not  thought  of  marking  the 
spot  Al  last,  growing  weary  in 
the  quest,  and  perceiving  a  chalet 
at  no  great  distance,  he  raised 
his  voice,  and  shouted  for  aid. 
'*  OA// the  path,  oA^.'" 
"  Ohe !  coming,"  a  voice  was 
heard  to  answer. 

''Ohe!  a  little  quicker  if  you 
please ! " 

**  Coming,  coming,**  and  an  object 
i^ow  appeared,  moving  along  the 
hedge  of  a  neighbouring  enclosure, 
^hich  presently  resolved  itself  into 
the  person  of  a  small  boy,  clad  in 


tho  kind  of  mantle  with  short 
sleeves  worn  by  the  cowherds,  and 
with  a  cap  or  caloUs  of  black  leather 
embroidered  in  colours. 

*'  You  are  looking  for  the  path  to 
the  Creux  and  can*t  find  it,"  quoth 
he ;  "  within  this  hour  we  have  seen 
you  cross  it  twenty  times.  That's 
droll,  that  is  ! " 

"  What  I  call  droll  is,  that  the 
people  who  have  be 
so  long  should  neve 
my  assistance." 

*•  Ma  foi !  We 
what  you  were  dc 
many  come  from  tl 
after  roots  and  hei 
green  boxes  jus 
Musn*tbe  angry, 
path,  can't  lose  } 
voyager  The  li 
walking  off  when 
him. 

"  I  say,  my  lad 
that  cap  of  yours 
name,  and  the  nam( 
yonder  ?" 

**My  name  is  J 
is  the  Grand-Vy,  an 
my  calotte  in  exch 
green  box !"  The 
had  the  sharp  wit 
taineer,  and  was  no 
at.  Paul,  shaking  \ 
slipped  into  his  pal 
quickly  put  him  in 

**  Take  my  ca\ 
eagerly,  '*  and  come 
like  to  ask  me  tl 
Creux !" 

"  Nay,  my  frien 
must  be  faithful  to 
and  the  heifer  to  h 
be  a  good  boy,  an 
come  again  next  y€ 

It  was  not  withou 
of  apprehension  thi 
mitted  himself  to 
narrow  path,  windic 
rocks  and  scrub, 
him  of  the  classic 
the  descent  to  the  J 
The    further    he 
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higher  the  rocks  seemed  to  pile 
themselves  above  his  head,  menac- 
ing his  destruction,  but  the  grander 
and  more  spacious  appeared  the 
amphitheatre  below.  The  woods, 
surveyed  from  aloft,  had  appeared  a 
mere  plantation  of  shrubs,  but  they 
now  disclosed  to  view  majestic 
pines,  and  beeches  of  ample  girth. 
Arrived  at  the  bottom,  the  young 
man  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of 
wonder,  at  sight  of  the  stupendous 
perpendicular  wall,  grey  and  bare, 
which  surrounded  the  enclosure, 
rising  in  parts  to  a  height  of  700  6r 
800  feet  above  his  head.  Along  its 
base  a  vast  pile  of  ruin,  resembling 
the  moraine  of  a  glacier,  piled 
block  upon  block  by  thousands, 
revealing  the  labour  of  atmospheric 
agents  for  centuries  past  at  work, 
and  still  as  he  looked,  a  fragment  of 
stone  every  now  and  then  detach- 
ing itself  from  the  precipice  fell 
with  a  dull  thud  nnd  joined  the 
heap. 

His  attention  was  presently  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  water, 
flowing  into  a  wooden  basin  near. 
Making  a  cup  of  his  hands  he  tastes 
and  finds  it  very  cold.  Can  it  be 
the  famous  Fontaine- Fr aide ^  said  to 
preserve  an  invariable  temperature 
of  four  degrees.  Surprises  follow 
in  succession  ;  he  has  found  the 
Centranthus  anffustifoliiis,  and  the 
Anthyllis  montana^  Now  he  is 
seeking  the  rose  of  the  Alps,  said 
to  favour  this  spot.  Oh  joy  !  here 
is  the  Rhododendron  Jerrugineux, 
and  here  the  Sabot  de  Venus,  the 
Oypripedium  calceolus  !  the  first 
living  specimen  he  has  handled. 
Happy  and  memorable  day  on 
which  his  herbal  is  first  graced  by 
the  Cypripedium  calceolus  ! 

The  noise  of  his  steps  startles  a 
hare  from  its  form  in  a  tuft  of 
ferns ;  in  three  bounds  it  is  out  of 
sight.  His  eyes  are  next  drawn  to 
the  gambols  of  a  pair  of  brown 
squirrels  engaged  in  the  wildest 
gymnastics  up  and  down  the  trees, 


and  from  tree  to  tree.  To  keep 
them  in  sight  he  has  to  make  good 
use  of  his  legs  ;  from  under  his  feet 
rise  flocks  of  young  thrushes, 
which  fly  up  and  stupidly  perch  on 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  pines, 
uttering  a  little  cry  well-known  to 
their  pursuers.  Quick  as  lightning, 
a  hawk,  arresting  his  flight  with  a 
powerful  stroke  of  the  wing,  pounces 
on  one  and  bears  it  away  into  the 
thicket.  Directly  after,  a  shot 
echoes  through  the  alleys  of  the 
forest,  and  a  hoarse  voice  is  heard 
to  exclaim  in  patois  : 

^^  Ade  ion  de  ha9  de  steux  her* 
gands  d^oses" 

Paul,  taken  aback,  is  in  doubt 
whether  to  advance  or  to  retire  ;  he 
is  alone,  the  site  is  not  reassuring, 
and  he  apprehends  an  undesirable 
encounter.  Making  his  way  back 
to  the  path,  he  pursues  it  with  a 
cautious  step,  like  an  advanced  sen- 
tinel on  the  alert. 

But  the  forest  is  becoming  less 
dense,  and  soon  he  emerges  into  an 
open  space,  whence  arises  a  column 
of  blue  smoke,  mounting  in  a  straight 
line  until  it  meets  and  bends  be- 
neath the  wind  from  over  the  moun- 
tain. Great  piles  of  wood  cleft  in 
logs  are  seen  in  different  directions, 
and  among  these  he  descries  a 
cabin  of  bark,  a  charcoal  fiimace 
crowned  with  smoke,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  establishment  of  a  char- 
coal burner,  lieassiured  by  Ais 
sight  he  approached,  curious  to 
examine  the  details  of  an  industry 
hitherto  known  to  him  only  by 
description.  A  man,  shovel  in 
hand,  was  busily  engaged  in  heap- 
ing earth  upon  one  of  the  fires,  and 
so  absorbed  as  not  to  hear  his  risi- 
tor's  footsteps  crackling  upon  the 
charcoal  strewed  around. 

*'  Hallo,  fiiend !"  cried  the  latter, 
**  pray  tell  me  how  far  it  is  from 
here  to  Noiraigue  ?'* 

"  Young  man,*'  returned  the  other 
in  a  freezing  tone,  "  how  do  you 
come  to  know  me  ?    As  I  do  not 
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know  you  I  am  not  your  friend. 
Keep  to  your  road.  It  is  half  an 
hour's  hard  walking  from  here  to 
Noiraigue,  and  the  path  is  bad." 

**  Pardon  me,  I  had  no  thought  of 
offending  you,  but  I  have  been  alone 
for  so  many  hours  that  I  was  over- 
joyed at  meeting  one  of  my  kind. 
Allow  me  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
before  I  continue  my  way  to  the 
Val  de  Travers." 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a 
graver  tone  than  the  former,  ap- 
peared to  mollify  the  rude  charcoal 
burner ;  he  quitted  his  fire,  and 
producing  a  somewhat  dirty  stool 
from  his  cabin,  **  This  is  at  your 
service,"  he  said ;  "  but  if  I  had  Dot 
seen  you  this  morning  serving  some 
poor  children  with  their  breakfast," 
he  added,  as  though  apologizing  for 
so  much  urbanity,  **  I  would  let  you 
go  right  on,  my  lad !" 

"  How  !  it  was  you  then  !  " 
answered  Paul,  and  he  recognized 
the  visitor  whose  momentary  ap- 
pearance had  that  morning  produced 
so  strange  an  effect.  He  was  a 
man  of  middle  size,  square  shoulders 
with  the  frame  of  an  athlete;  his 
face,  though  sombre  and  overgrown 
by  a  thick  black  beard,  wore  never- 
theless a  not  un pleasing  expression ; 
his  dress  consisted  of  loose  trowsers, 
a  short  blue  frock,  fastened  at  the 
waist  by  the  belt  of  his  leather 
apron,  and  a  felt  cap,  which  could 
not  hide  his  black  and  closely 
frizzed  hair. 

**  Why  did  not  yon  remain  ?  We 
might  have  taken  the  road  in 
company." 

"  Never  mind ;  besides  you  are 
not  of  a  build  to  keep  up  with  me. 
From  that  dair}'  to  this  place  I  take 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  See, 
here  is  some  bread  and  goat's 
cheese,  and  here  is  water.  If  you 
are  hungry,  eat.  I  must  look  after 
my  kiln,  it  is  going  to  rain  infernally, 
and  unless  I  cover  it  with  earth, 
all  will  be  lost."  So  saying,  he 
returned  to  his  work,  and  handling 


his  fshovel  with  a  vigorous  arm,  had 
soon  heaped  upon  the  lighted  char- 
coal a  thick  bed  of  earth  and 
cinders. 

The  face  of  his  guest  hs 
lengthened  at  the  annou 
further  bad  weather,  Tl 
of  being  a  second  time  1 
in  such  a  spot,  and  simil 
was  not  alluring. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  tim 
Noiraigue  before  the  rail 
gested. 

**  You  will  hardly  be  > 
chableSy  before  the  fortj 
watering  pots  of  heaven  c 
upon  you,  and  every  pati 
torrent,"  was  the  comfor 
and  to  confirm  the  pr( 
sudden  Hash  rent  the  < 
that  hung  upon  the  mo 
and  a  crash  echoed  by  tl 
verberated  far  and  near. 

"  Que  dianfre  !  "  mut 
to  himself  as  he  munche 
bread,  **  what  am  I  to  dc 
pretty  bivouac  this,  to 
night  in  !;"  and  he  be^^ai 
hopefully,  to  examine  th^ 
directions,  seeking  to  det 
degree  of  comfort  possib 
within  its  walls. 

It  was  rudely  built  of  1( 
the  interstices  filled  with 
clay.  The  smoke  from 
found  its  exit  through  a  1 
the  roof  of  bark.  Of 
fireplace  a  sort  of  box  or 
with  straw,  with  the  ad 
blanket  and  bolster,  serv 
while  a  low  chest  and  < 
logs  answered  the  purpos 

In  a  corner  were  hatchc 
saws,  and  a  variety  of  < 
and  from  some  nails  were 
a  hunting  knife,  a  hea 
barrelled  gun,  and  a  cage 
half-fledged  thrushes.  A 
and  a  Psalter. with  brazer 
upon  the  tiniest  of  tabl 
the  hearth  were  ranged,  i 
order.^the  few  utensils  inc 
to  the  homely  cuisine  of 
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To  guard  against  inundations,  a 
trench  had  been  dug  around  the 
exterior  of  the  dwelling,  and  carried 
down  the  slope.  At  a  pinch,  one 
might  brave  the  rain .  in  this 
structure,  which  the  involuntary 
guest  compared  to  an  Indian  wig- 
wam, or  the  kraal  of  a  Kaffir,  and 
at  the  present  time  would  have  as- 
similated to  the  lacustrine  habita- 
tions of  the  age  of  stone.  The 
necessities  of  life  could  not  be 
reduced  within  a  smaller  compass. 
Diogenes  visiting  the  Creux-du-Vau, 
would  have  found  nothing  to 
criticize. 

Meanwhile,  the  tlireatened  storm 
burst  with  fury.  Peal  after  peal  of 
thunder  followed  without  intermis- 
sion, the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the 
trees  of  the  forest  bent  beneath  the 
violence  of  the  wind.  Even  the 
sturdy  master  of  the  spot  was  forced 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  his  roof  of  bark, 
where  seating  himself  on  a  stump 
of  wood  opposite  Paul,  and  striking 
A  light  to  kindle  his  pipe,  he  thus 
opened  the  conversation. 

*'  Only  for  me,  you  would  now  be 
descending  the  ckables,  halfway  to 
your  knees  in  water,  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  with  the  thunderbolts  all 
round  your  head.  Ha!  the  lightning 
has  just  fallen  yonder;  I  have  an 
idea  that  this  rain  is  going  to  last 
all  night,  and  Jacques  Pelet  is  not 
often  mistaken." 

*'  Bon  del !  what  is  to  become  of 
me  here  ?  " 

**  Why,  what  do  you  want?  aren't 
you  as  well  sheltered  as  in  a  hotel  ? 
If  you  are  cold  I  will  light  the  fire, 
at  least  when  the  thunder  is  over, 
and  I  will  make  a  soup  a  la  farine, 
you  shall  see  what  my  cooking  is 
like,  and  eat  off  my  china." 

**  And  there,  I  suppose,  is  what 
you  are  going  to  put  on  the  spit,*' 
remarked  Paul,  indicating  a  bird 
fiung  upon  the  chest. 


♦*  I  never  eat  game,  monsieur ;  I 
brought  down  that  vermin  of  a  hawk 
as  he  carried  off  a  poor  thrush. 
There  are  enough  hawks,  ravens, 
grand-dukes,*  and  vultures  among 
these  rocks  to  ravage  the  whole 
canton.  When  I  have  been  witness 
to  one  of  their  crimes,  as  to-day,  I 
make  a  grand  battue  among  the 
brigands,  and  never  stop  banging 
till  every  miscreant  of  them  has 
fled  to  his  hole  or  flown  out  of 
sight.  Then  I  nail  the  dead  ones 
to  ti-ees  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  of 
the  gang." 

It  was  now  dark,  the  rain  had 
never  lessened,  and  the  thunder 
btill  growled  at  intervals.  The 
charcoal  burner  had  made  a  good 
fire,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
cold,  and  while  he  careruUy  mixed 
the  ingredientd  of  the  promised 
soup  a  la  farhie,  anJ  watched  its 
slow  preparation  upon  the  fire,  he 
entertained  his  guest  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  his 
mode  of  life. 

**  In  summer-time  I  live  here," 
said  h$,  '*  generally  alone.  Dull? 
Not  a  bit.  'i'heie  is  plenty  of 
variety  to  be  found  in  these  woods, 
and  hard  work  is  sovereign  against 
ennui,  ay,  and  trouble  too,*' 
added  he  witli  a  slight  sigh. 
**  Great  attention  is  essential  in 
our  trade,  a  moment's  neglect  may 
be  ruinous  ;  it  is  not  easier, 
smiling,  "to  make  good  charcoal 
than  to  make  good  soup,— ay, 
laugh  if  you  please,  a  man  who  has 
cooked  for  twenty-five  years  can 
tell  you  that  such  a  soup  as  this  is 
an  affair  requiring  judgment  and 
forethought  in  the  making.  I  never 
taste  any  but  my  own  that  is  not 
abominably  rank.  If  the  cooks  had 
only  an  atom  of  goodwill  and  a 
grain  of  conscience,  the  households 
would  be  better  nourished,  and  the 
men  would  be  slower  to  run  to  the 
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cabaret.    Do    you  like  cheese    in 
your  soap  ?*' 

*•  Cheese,  certainly,  and  all  the 
herbs  of  St  John." 

"There  is  a  true  herb,  doctor! 
—they  vould  cram  their  weeds  into 
everything.  I  should  be  disgraced 
if  I  put  in  a  leaf." 

**  That  reminds  me  of  my  speci- 
mens yonder,  fading  in  my  box; 
I  have  brown  paper  and  cardboard, 
and  I  can  arrange  them  while  you 
go  on  with  your  history." 

•*  Well,  I  was  telling  you  that  in 
summer  I  never  stir  from  this  spot, 
my  wood  is  cut  down  in  autumn, 
and  prepared  during  the  winter,  I 
have  only  to  build  my  kilns  and 
bum  theni  in  succession." 

**  But  you  do  not  cut  down  your 
own  wood?" 

**  On  the  contrary,  no  one  touches 
it  but  myself.  Felling  trees  is 
play;  with  a  good  axe,  fine  and 
sharp,  you  have  soon  laid  low  a 
forest;  the  thing  is  to  have  the 
knack.  When  a  little  snow  has 
fallen  I  train  my  timber  here,  and 
in  the  spring  I  cut  it  into  logs.** 

"  How  many  logs  of  beech  does 
your  kiln  contain  ?  " 

"For  profit,  it  should  contain 
about  five  loads,  yielding  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  gerles*  of  char- 
coal weighing  seventy  pounds  each, 
that  is  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able and  the  wood  of  good  quality." 
"  Your  fire  bums  more  than  one 
day?" 

"  Seven  days,  without  any  inter- 
niption ;  the  wood  must  not  bum, 
the  mass  should  become  red  with- 
out consuming,  otherwise  I  should 
gather  nothing  but  cinders.  That 
is  the  reason  we  cover  the  heap  of 
wood  with  earth ;  when  the  earth 
cracks  we  water  it.  Strictly,  we 
should  leave  open  only  a  few  holes 
on  the  side  opposite  the  wood,  so 
as  to  obtain  just  enough  draught  to 


keep  the  brazier  alight  At  the 
end  of  a  week  we  close  alt  up,  and 
let  it  cool  for  a  day  before  we  de> 
molish  the  kiln,  which  is  nearly  flat 
by  this  time." 

••  You  say  seven  days,  it  is  the 
consecrated  number  ;  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  the  seven  notes  of 
the  gamut,  the  seven  colours  of  the 
prism  the  seven  strings  of  the 
lyre,  the  seven  days  of  the  week^ 
the  seven  capital  sins !" 

''Add  to  that  chaplet  that  the 
campaign  of  a  charhonnier  lasts  just 
seven  months,  from  the  Ist  of  April 
to  the  3l8t  of  October,  during  which 
time  he  can  burn  about  twenty- 
three  kilns  of  charcoal ;  but  he 
must  have  the  knack,  and,  above  all, 
never  waste  a  minute." 

'^  Yon  can  make,  I  see,  some- 
thing like  1,400  or  1,500  gerles  of 
charcoal  in  the  course  of  a  sum- 
mer?" 

"  I  might  do  it,  but  I  take  my 
time ;  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and 
I  do  not  choose  to  wear  out  my 
body  to  amass  money.  If  I  leave 
any  little  matter  behind  me,  it  has 
a  destination  ready  found.'* 

"Tou  do  not  spend  the  winter 
here?" 

**  No ;  then  I  take  up  my  quar- 
ters in  a  Kttle  place  I  have,  no  big- 
ger than  your  hand,  below,  in  the 
vallev.  I  spend  the  time  mending- 
my  shovels  and  sacks,  and  making 
handles  for  my  tools.  But  I  am 
always  glad  to  get  back  here.  The 
day  I  am  obliged  to  give  up  this 
life,  the  only  one  I  can  endure,  that 
day  Jacques  Pelet  will  have  made 
his  last  charcoal.  Look  you,  there 
are  men  that  can  take  a  kick  or  a 
blow  and  thank  you  for  it.  *  Your 
servant,'  they  sajr,  when  you  thrash 
them,  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 
I  am  not  so  supple  in  the  chine,  if 
I  get  a  blow  I  feel  it ;  and  if  I  can- 


*  A  kind  of  backet  with  a  cover. 
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nojb^do  my  self  justice, '  Good  morn- 
ing/ I  say,  and  walk  off.  I  had  a 
great  sorrow  once.  I  was  in  love 
with  a  girl  as  good  as  she  was 
handsome,  and  we  had  plighted  our 
troth.  Well,  while  I  was  travelling 
in  my  carpenter's  trade,  her  father 
forced  her  to  marry  a  richer  man,  a 
wretch  who  has  eaten  up  all  she 
had,  and  made  her  the  most  un- 
happy of  creatures.  Stay — you  saw 
her  this  morning  at  the  chalet  of 
Bevaiz.  I  had  gone  up  to  get  some 
goat's  cheeses  while  my  kiln  was 
doing  well ;  but  when  I  saw  her, 
poor  soul,  all  pale  and  wet,  I  took 
my  tommes  and  rushed  back  here 
like  a  madman.  Now  do  you  un- 
derstand why  I  choose  to  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Creux-du-Vau  ?  " 

He  got  up  and  went  out,  bidding 
Paul  turn  the  soup  into  the  dish 
while  he  examined  the  state,  of  his 
fire,  and  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness, where  the  other,  deeply  moved, 
heard  him  cough  repeatedly,  as  if 
to  clear  his  throat.  Our  botanist 
stood  a  little  while  irresolute  before 
the  great  soup-pan,  much  puzzled 
to  execute  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  at  last,  summoning  courage, 
he  seized  it  by  the  handle  to  pour 
out  its  contents ;  but  so  unskilfully 
that  half  the  soup  was  spilt  upon 
the  hearth. 

"Oh!  sacrehleu!  what  will  my 
philosopher  say  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

**  Nothing  at  all,"  answered  Jac- 
ques, entering  at  the  moment; 
**  there  is  still  enough  for  both. 
Stay,  I  think  I  have  a  plate  left 
somewhere.  Ah,  hon  del!  it  is 
broken — my  last  plate.  Can  you 
eat^  lagamelle,  as  they  do  in  bar- 
racks ?  What !  you  are  not  in  the 
militia  ?  Take  my  advice,  enter  the 
artillery ;  no  service  like  it.  I  have 
been  an  artilleryman  in  my  time, 
and  a  good  marksman.  We  had  a 
four-pounder  that  I  knew,  that  car- 
ried like  a  rifle ;  bearing  a  little  to 
the  left,  I  was  certain  to  hit  the 
target.      Our  colonel* always  gave 


me  a  hrdbant  when  he  saw  me  make 
a  good  hit— above  all,  one  day  when 
I  lifted  the  piece." 

•*How!  lifted  the  gun?" 

"  Ay  !  I  got  my  back  under  the 
chase,  and  raised  gun  and  carriage 
together.  There  was  a  fellow  from 
Neuchatel  who  could  do  the  same 
trick;  they  called  us  lee  emporte- 
piece^ 

Paul  looked  admiringly  at  the 
man  who  could  recount  such  feati 
with  so  much  simplicity. 

**  But  our  soup  is  getting  cold," 
said  the  charhonnier;  "  sit  you  down, 
bv  the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  and 
play  your  spoon  like  a  man." 

The  two  companions,  instaUed  ia 
front  of  the  smoking  dish,  first 
tasted  its  contents  and  pronounced 
them  not  to  be  surpasseo,  then  with 
courteous  emulation,  they  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  savomy 
mess,  which  soon  emptied  the  ves- 
sel. 

**  If  I  had  known  I  was  to  have  a 
visitor,"  said  Jacques,  soratcbing 
his  ear,  •'  I  would  have  run  to  the 
Areuse  and  thrown  a  line.  It  is 
good  fishing  on  a  stormy  day ;  we 
might  have  had  a  capital  dish  of 
trout.  At  all  events,  you  shall  taste 
my  wine.  I  do  not  often  drink  it; 
the  Fontaine  Froide  satisfies  me;  hut 
I  always  have  a  kegj  hidden,  you 
shall  see  where."  He  lifted  a  sort 
of  trap-door,  skilfully  concealed, 
and  disclosed  a  cavity  in  which  was 
a  small  barrel  with  a  wooden 
cock. 

"If  I  did  not  hide  it,  all  the 
pirates  of  these  woods  would  emptr 
it  in  my  absence,"  he  remarked. 
"  Can  you  drink  ouf  of  a  cup  ?  I 
had  a  couple  of  glasses,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  them 
by  this  time." 

"  Where  do  you  get  your  wine?*' 
asked  Paul. 

"Ah,  that's  quite  a  history. 
Every  autumn  I  take  a  turn  as 
pressman  with  M.  Monlaz,  of  Cor- 
taillod.    He  always  reckons  on  me. 
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Once  on  a  time  I  bad  the  good  luck 
to  save  bis  life.  He  bad  mounted 
a  higb  ladder  to  examine  the  vat  of 
must.  Crack  !  down  it  comes ;  and 
he  would  bave  broken  bis  bead 
against  a  block,  if  I  had  not  jumped 
and  caugbt  bim  in  my  arms.  Mafn! 
I  thought  tbey  were  torn  out  of 
their  sockets ;  be  is  no  light  weight, 
M.  Moulaz.  "Well,  from  that  time 
be  took  a  liking  to  me,  and  every 
vintage  be  puts  aside  a  little  barrel 
like  this,  and  sends  me  when  occa- 
sion offers." 

"  In  truth  youp  patron  treats  you 
like  a  friend*"  said  Paul,  clacking 
bis  tongue  like  a  pistol-shot.  "  This 
is  excellent  wine;  another  cup,  I 
beg.'' 

"  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  vintage 
of  '34  ?  "  resumed  Jacques.  "  Such 
heat,  such  a  grape  harvest !  All 
was  over  in  September.  The  people 
could  not  find  vessels  to  hold  their 
must ;  everything  was  full,  to  the 
kitchen  buckets  and  wasbtubs. 
Polk  did  not  know  what  to  do 
^ith  the  riches  God  sent  them. 
One  evening  all  our  vats  were  full, 
and  the  carriers  kept  bringing  in 
such  fresh  loads,  that  my  master, 
who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  roared  out  in  a  passion, '  pitch 
me  all  that  into  the  lake,  and  leave 
me  in  repose ! '  Ay,  such  vintages 
are  a  pleasure  to  remember." 

Supper  over,  the  charcoal-burner 
was  seized  with  a  bright  idea.  Pro- 
ducing a  handkerchief,  he  twisted 
a  corner  round  one  of  his  fingers, 
and  presenting  the  opposite  end 
to  Paul,  cried,  *^  Tirons  au  dqigt! 
let  us  pull ;  your  band  against  my 
little  finger.**  Paul  gulped  down  a 
mouthful  of  wine,  then  holding  on 
to  the  handkerchief  with  all  his 
might,  be  waited  his  opponent's 
attack.  The  latter,  holding  the 
handkerchief  by  one  finger,  drew 
^im  along  the  ground  as  if  he  had 
teen  a  child.  **Have  I  surprised 
you  ?  *•  he  said  ;  **  suppose  we  begin 
again,  perhaps  you   have  not    got 


the  knack."  The  second  essay  was 
still  more  unfortunate  for  Paul, 
who,  clinging  to  a  post  to  keep  bis 
place,  only  succeeded  in  loosening 
it,  and  bringing  down  a  shower  of 
dust. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  we  demolish 
the  bouse,"  said  Jacques,  laughing 
heartily  ;  **  suppose  we  let  it  ^tand 
till  to-morrow^  on  account  of  the 
rain." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Paul,  rather 
humiliated,  **I  thought  we  were 
about  to  drag  it  to  Noiraigue." 

**  Ah,  if  you  want  a  serious  trial 
of  strength,  you  should  bave  a  match 
with  Seppi,thedairymanattbeGrand- 
Vy;  there  is  a  stout  fellow!  Some- 
times on  a  Sunday  I  climb  the  rock 
by  the  pertuis  de  hue  (wind-hole), 
and  pay  bim  a  visit.  We  drink  a 
bottle,  and  then  we  wrestle  all  the 
afbernoon.  When  he  grapples  me, 
and  I  feel  all  my  bones  crack,  and  all 
the  tendons  in  my  body  stretch  as 
if  they  would  burst,  I  could  not 
describe  the  delight  I  feel.  I  could 
shout  for  joy  if  I  had  a  breath  left. 
We  hold  on  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Sometimes  neither  can  throw 
the  other;  but  when  we  fall,  the 
mountain  seems  to  tremble  and  all 
our  joints  to  be  dislocated.  That 
is  real  wrestling  and  real  pleasure, 
besides  the  good  it  does  one.  I  am 
never  so  supple  as  after  a  bout 
with  Seppi ;  and  at  night  I  sleep 
like  a  badger." 

"  Your  sleeping-draught,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
every  one." 

"Why,  Seppi  is  always  willing 
to  wrestle,  if  be  has  time." 

**  I  mean  that  be  would  knock 
over  the  first  comer  like  a  bull.", 

**  Ahy  mafoiy  he  would  get  a  hard 
fall,  that's  certain ;  but  wrestling  is 
play  for  men,  not  for  young  ladies.*' 

At  this  moment  sounds,  resem- 
bling cries  of  distress,  filled  the 
Creux-du-Vau ;  the  silence  of  the 
night  and  the  greatness  of  the  echo 
intensified  ^them  to   an    appalling 
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degree.  Paul  shuddered,  and  the 
okarhonnier^  starting  up  with  a 
stamp  of  the  foot,  cried,  angrily, 
^* Those  monsters  again!  I  shall 
have  to  exterminate  some  of  them. 
Come  with  me." 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  moon 
was  peacefully  shining  among  the 
clouds,  whence  her  cold  light  fell 
with  weird  effect  upon  the  rocks 
around;  the  night  wind  rustled 
lightly  among  the  pines,  the  plain- 
tive cry  of  the  owl  was  heard,  and 
bats  were  skimmingaround  on  noise- 
less wing.  The  cries  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  a  light  shadow 
springing  across  a  clump  darted 
through  the  opening.  A  moment 
after,  three  or  four  dogs,  ears  pen- 
dant and  nostrils  to  the  ground, 
rushed  yelling  by.  Quick  as  thought, 
Jacques  dealt  one  a  kick  that  laid  ~ 
him  whining  behind  a  pile  of  wood, 
and  seizing  up  another  by  the  neck, 
held  him  suspended  while  he  cor- 
rected him  soundly  with  the  other 
hand ;  then  uttering  a  long  and 
shrill  cry  in  the  ear  of  the  terrified 
brate,  he  flung  him  upon  the  path 
to  Noiraigue,  whither  the  whole 
pack  precipitately  fled. 

"What  is    it?"    enquired    the 
wondering  Paul. 

"  'Tis  those  accursed  dogs  from 
the  Champ-du-Moulin,  hunting  a 
poor  deer  for  their  amusement. 
Didn't  you  see  it?  There  are  a 
couple  of  the  pretty  creatures  here 
that  know  me  and  I  them.  No  one 
else  has  seen  them.  Well,  these 
wretched  curs  have  scented  them ; 
and  to  save  their  fawn,  which  cannot 
run,  the  male  lets  himself  be  hunted 
for  nights  together,  while  the  female 
seeks  a  hiding  -  place.  Isn't  it 
abominable  P  There  ought  to  be  a 
severe  punishment  for  people  who 
allow  their  dogs  to  run  wild  all  the 
year.  That  is  how  the  game  dis- 
appears; what  is  not  devoured  makes 
its  escape  to  another  country.  I 
flwear  I  had  rather  hear  the  growl- 
ing of  a  bear  in  my  neighbourhood 


than  the  howls  of  those  infernal 
beasts.'* 

"  How — a  bear,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Certainly,  a  bear ;  we  see  them 
still  now  and  then." 

"Not  here,  I  hope!'*  cried  Paul, 
glancing  round,  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  Bruin  among  the  trees. 

••  Poor  little  gentry  of  the  towns," 
said  the  peasant  with  scorn,  '^of 
what  are  you  made?  Yon  have 
neither  strength  nor  ooonige.  Year 
schools  and  your  salons  bare  brought 
you  to  such  a  pass  that  jo^  qoail 
before  a  brute,  as  if  G^ad  had  not 
made  man  king  of  the  creation.** 

"I  should  like,"  retorted  the 
other,  "  to  see  yourself  at  it  with  a 
bear,  just  there,  in  front  of  where 
we  stnnd." 

"Do  you  see  that  piece  of  rock 
that  glimmers  so  white  in  the  moon- 
shine yonder  ?  " 

"  Eh !  what  ?  Bon  del !  is  it  a 
bear  ?    Let  me  escape !  " 

"  It  is  not  a  bear,  and  you  need 
not  be  alarmed;  but  that  is  the 
place  where  David  Sobert  had 
a  struggle  with  one,  and  killed 
him  with  no  other  weapon  than 
his  pocket-knife.  The  paw  was 
nailed  to  David's  door  until  very 
lately.  And  myself — a  huge  bear 
came  sniffing  round  my  fire  one 
night, — I  had  no  weapon  of  any 
kind,  and  I  contented  myself  with 
throwing  firebrands  at  him;  the 
game  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  when 
he  felt  his  mustachios  beginning  to 
singe  he  made  off  after  agrowl  ortwo. 
After  that  I  procured  a  gun,  and  if 
you  like  I  will  load  it  with  ball  this 
minute  to  ease  your  mind.  Mean- 
while, the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  like  a 
sensible  lad." 

The  rest  of  the  night  passed 
tranquilly  away.  Paul  stretched 
himself  upon  the  Charcoal  Burner's 
couch«  and  wrapped  himself  in  the 
the  blanket,  which,  sooth  to  say, 
was  not  of  the  purest  white;  but 
lulled  by  the  £itigaea  and  ev^its  of 
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be  daj,  be  was  soon  sound  asleep, 
acques,  buddlios^  on  a  sort  of  gar- 
aent  of  goat's-skin,  with  the  hair 
atside,  watched  by  his  fire  till  day- 
reak.  With  the  first  note  of  the 
ilpine  Warbler,  heard  at  the  peep 
f  dawn,  he  was  up  and  away  with 
Teat  strides  in  the  direction  of 
^oiraigiie. 
It  was  near  seven  before  Paul 
woke  the  next  morning,  and  great 
ras  his  surprise  to  find  himself  in 
0  strange  a  place.  His  host  stand- 
Dg  before  the  fire,  appeared  atten- 
ively  engaged  iu  some  important 
lulinary  operation. 

"Where  am  I?"  demanded 
Paul,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"With  a  charcoal  burner,  in  a 
louse  you  nearly  pulled  down  last 
Bfening,"  answered  the  latter,  gaily, 
'  Get  up.  Monsieur  le  Savant>  and 
see  what  a  poor  devil  can  do  while 
jTou  are  snoring  !  *' 

Paul  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
operations.  "  Where  can  you  have 
bought  these  splendid  trout?" 
asked  he,  bending  over  the  brightly 
spotted  fish  that  hissed  in  the  pan, 
while  half-a-dozen  others  waited 
their  turn  on  a  dish. 

"  There  is  the  townsman  again — 
*  where  did  you  buy  ? '  At  the  ba- 
zaar of  the  Creux,  probably.  Don't 
you  understand  that  I  have  legs  and 
arms,  and  something  here  as  well,*' 
touching  his  forehead,  *'  and  I  make 
use  ot*  them,  parbleu  !  " 
"  You  caught  them,  then  ?  " 
"Who  else  could  it  be?  My 
lackeys  are  not  hatched  yet.  Par- 
don, I  have  no  time  to  run  to  the 
fountain  for  water;  will  you  mind 
taking  that  pitcher  and  filling  it  for 
our  breakfast  ?  " 

Paul,  fresh  and  active,  took  the 
pitcher  and  hastened  to  the  cold 
Bpmg.  As  he  went  along  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs  he  found  more  than  one 
i^re  plant  that  he  had  long  desired ; 
among  others  the  famous  Centran- 
^hu9  angustifoliuSf  the  Anthyllu 
fn(mtana^   which   he  gathered,  not 


without  risk  to  his  neck.  Singing 
gaily,  he  returned  to  the  hut.  The 
air  was  sweet,  the  sky  pure,  every- 
thing radiant  above  and  below.  He 
seemed  to  inhale  life  and  vigour 
with  each  breath  he  drew,  and  tasted 
the  rapture  flowing  from  a  true  ap- 
preciation and  love  of  nature,  joined 
as  these  should  be,  to  the  reverence 
and  love  of  Him  who  is  her  author. 

I  leave  to  my  reader's  imagina- 
tion the  breakfast  that  was  made 
that  morning  in  the  open  air  before 
the  hut,  and  the  appetite  with 
which  it  was  discussed.  The  fish 
was  declared  exquisite,  the  wine  of 
Cortaillod  delicious,  and  when,  to 
crown  this  memorable  feast,  the  host 
added  a  cup  of  cafe  a  la  crSme^  ob ; 
serving,  proudly,  that  the  cream  was 
from  "  chez  Robert ,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Creux,"  Paul  rose,  and  taking  off 
his  hat, — 

**  Rocks  of  the  desert,"  he  cried, 
"  and  ye  birds  of  prey  in  your  inac- 
cessible retreats,  shy  ptarmigans  and 
timid  squirrels,  bear  witness  to  the 
toast  that  I  drink  in  honour  of  my 
host,  Jacques  Pelet,  who  has  ex- 
tended to  me  the  hospitality  of  his 
roof  in  this  glen,  and  initiated  me 
into  the  life  of  nature.  Be  wit- 
nesses of  my  gratitude,  and  remind 
him  that  his  image  will  ever  re- 
main graven  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart  I " 

The  two  friends  embraced,  and  at 
the  moment  of  parting,  Jacques, 
putting  a  packet  of  crowns  of  Bra- 
bant into  the  hand  of  Paul,  said  in 
a  low  voice,  **  You  know  for  whom. 
Do  not  name  me;  but,  look  you, 
one  must  comfort  that  poor  unfortu- 
nate who  has  to  pay  the  price  of  her 
obedience." 

Then  louder:  '*  Now,  adieu, 
friend  !  be  always  the  good  lad  you 
are ;  but,  sacrehleuy  strengthen  your 
arms  to  pull  against  me  fairly  next 
year ;  and  learn  to  cast  a  line  for 
trout.  And  hark,"  he  cried,  as 
Paul  was  now  descending  the  hill, 
"if  you  meet  those  curs    of   the 
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Champ  -  du  -  Moulin,  remember  to 
give  them  a  Bound  kicking  in  mj 
name!" 

Paul  took  the  way  of  Noiraigue, 


and  affcer  frequentlj  turning  to 
make  signals  of  farewell,  disap- 
peared within  the  woods. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    TASTE    BY 
EDUCATION. 


Ths  assertion  that  without  a  high 
degree  of  education  and  culture 
there  cannot  be  true  and  refined 
"Taste,"  may  startle  the  majority 
of  9ur  readers.  But  when  we  think 
whiat  Taste  is — meaning  thereby, 
something  truer  and  higher  than 
mere  dilettantism  and  connoisseur- 
ship,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will 
strike  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Taste  is  well  defined  by  Addison ; 
he  says — **  I  think  I  may  define  it 
to  be  a  faculty  of  the  soul  which 
discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections 
with  disUke."  In  other  words, 
Taste  is  the  judgment  to  discern 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  with 
the  heart  so  cultivated  as  to  love 
and  reverence  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good,  no  matter  in  what  form  it 
may  appear.  Does  not  this  neces- 
sitate not  only  education,  but  further, 
that  higher  education  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  word  Culture  ?  Which 
is  not  the  cultivation  of  merely  the 
professional  and  technical  faculties, 
but  the  "  drawing  out "  and  training 
of  all  man's  capacities. 

Now  this  end  of  education,  the 
need  of  this  higher  culture  is,  we 
believe,  lost  sight  of  far  too  much 
in  all  our  national  educational 
schemes,  and  also  in  the  private 
education  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes. 

The  practical  spirit  of  this  age 


is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  we 
only  care  for  that  education  which 
can  be  made  marketable^  not  for  that 
knowledge  and  training  which  im- 
part "life-giving  means  of  culture." 
Taste  has  come  to  be  considered 
as  useless  by  the  English  mind,  and 
hence  a  classical  education  and 
scholarship — in  which  Taste  is  an 
essential  element — is  regarded  as 
unproductive,  and  only  to  be 
pursued  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  such  pleasures.  Thus 
the  education  of  the  preset  daj 
is  all  aimed  at  tangible  and  re- 
munerative results,  and  deals  wi& 
the  brains,  and  little,  if  at  all,  with 
the  affections;  ignoring  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  complex  being,  and 
that  he  only  approaches  perfection 
in  proportion  as  all  his  capacities, 
men  ted,  moral  and  physical,  are 
equally  trained  and  balanced— in  a 
word — cultivated.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  that  brilliant  and  critical 
writer,  Mr.  Arnold,  the  aim  of  true 
Education  or  Culture  should  not  be 
merely,  *'  the  making  an  intelligent 
being  more  intelligent,  to  improve 
our  capacities  to  the  uttermost,"  but 
further,  in  words  which  he  borrows 
from  Bishop  Wilson,  **  to  make 
reason,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  prevail."  It  is  this  inner  and 
spiritual  Culture  which  makes  our 
human  nature  one  harmonicas 
whole,  ennobling  our  humanity  bj 
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raising  it  out  of  the    domain  of 
mere  animal  life. 

The  examination  system  of  the 
present  day  is  more  calculated  to 
narrow  tiian  widen  the  field  of  know- 
ledge, both  of  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  and  the  more  it  is  improved, 
80  much  the  more  will  it  be  fraught 
with  mischief.  It  will  exact  more  from 
the  memory,  and  cultivate  merely 
a  knack  in  rapid  composition  ;  but 
it  will  most  assuredly  fail  in  pro- 
ducing that  higher  and  truer 
culture,  which  urges  us  to  seek  *'  a 
fuller,  more  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  humanity,  greater 
freedom  from  narrowness  and  preju- 
dice, more  width  of  thought,  more 
expansive  sympathy,  feelings  more 
CsUiholic  and  humane,  a  high  and 
unselfish  ideal  of  life." 

That  the  present  high  pressure 
system  of  competitive  examination 
has  failed,  is  ably  shown  in  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
of  April,  1874,  and  also  in  an  essay 
published  in  the  Fortnightlj/  Review 
of  June,  1875.  They  prove  that  this 
system  tends  only  to  a  false  and 
surface  education ;  that  it  is  open  to 
three  serious  charges — that  it  en- 
courages cram  which  does  not  foster 
true  ability,  but  merely  gives  the  un- 
intelligent acquisition  of  facts,  and 
the  simple  quickening  of  the 
memory;  that  it  also  lowers  the 
standard  or  object  aimed  at  in 
education,  and  that  it  finally  fails 
to  produce  the  best  men. 

Knowledge  is  not  now  generally 
pursued  and  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
but  only  sought  after  for  the  mone- 
tary return  it  will  make.  As  Pro- 
fessor Rolleston  said,  in  speaking 
not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  in  Lon- 
don : — **  One  result  of  our  present 
eiuunlnation  system  is  that  men, 
^ho,  as  grown  men,  and  during  the 
whole  of  their  university  career,  are 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  examin- 
ation infuturo,  having  the  sword  of 
I^amocles  hanging  over  their  heads, 
<io  not  look   at  what    they    have 


understudy  as  so  much  truth,  but 
look  upon  it  as  something  to  be 
produced  on  paper,  and  to  further 
their  designs  on  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  and  other  pecuniary 
rewards.  Now,  when  a  man  is  kept 
for  something  like  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life  under 
that  sort  of  training,  he  gets  apt  to 
look  at  all  work  whatever  of  the 
intellectual  kind  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  examination  merely. 
Men  get  demoralized  by  the  process. 
They  do  not  look  at  the  truth  for 
itself.  They  have  no  notion  of 
pushing  forward  the  elements  of 
knowledge  into  some  area  into 
which  nothing  has  been  before." 

The   popular  lecture   system  of 
the  day,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  best  means 
for  educating  the  masses,  is  fi:*aught 
with  the  most  mischievous  tenden- 
cies.     The  aim  of   the   lecturers 
seems  to  be  how  they  can  best  give 
the  results  of  their  laborious  thought 
and  diligent  study  in  an  amusing     ' 
and  agreeable  form.    They  create 
by  this  the  idea  that  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  an  easy  pastime, 
by  keeping  out  of  sight  the  severe 
and  earnest   study  which  the   ac- 
quiring of  even  the  few  pleasantly 
put  facts    involves.      How    much 
more  nobly  and  straightforwardly    , 
does  Milton  act  and  speak  in  his 
tract  on  education ;  while    giving 
the  pleasant  and  sunny  side  of  the^    i 
picture  he  does  not  gloss  over  and      •; 
try  to  hide  the    shadows,  .whidi    > 
always  bring  out  in  greater  relief 
the  true  beauty  of  the  whole.    Hq 
says :  —  **  I  shall  detain    you   no 
longer    in    the    demonstration    of 
what  we  should  not  do,  but  straij   .:^*^v- 
conduct  ye  to  a  hill-side,  ^ere  J/;t  i.J'^ 
will  point  ye  out  the  right  path  dt^^.tW 
a  virtuous  and  noble  education^^iirjjs^ 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascen 
but  else   so  smooth,  so  green, 
full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  me 
dious  sounds  on  every  side, 
48—2 
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the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming." 

The  idea  that  **  laborious"  study 
is  necessary  is  not  the  view  in- 
stilled into  the  audience  at  these 
popular  lectures. 

ihey  are  deluded  into  the  idea 
**  that  they  know  all  about  it,'*  and 
that  they  have  grasped  the  subject 
so  completely,  there  is  no  further 
need  of  study  ;  whereas  their  in- 
sight into  the  subject  must  be  of  a 
very  superficial  and  cursory  kind, 
and  yet  they  are  led  to  consider 
themselves  fully  capable  of  passing 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  This 
of  necessity  fosters  pride  and  igno- 
rance, and  also  leads  to  false  criti- 
cism,  and  to  that  superficial  frothy 
knowledge  which  passes  away  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  is  acquired.  To 
know  and  to  remember  permanently 
one  must  grapple  with  and  study 
a  sulyect.  "  There  is  no  royal 
road"  to  learning  now,  any  more 
than  there  was  when  Ptolemy  gave 
utterance  to  that  well  known  asser- 
tion. 

To  pass  opinions  on  people  or 
things  more  is  required  than  this 
evanescent  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  As  the  physical  and  mus- 
cular part  of  our  being  needs  con- 
stant and  diligent  exercise  to  de- 
velop its  powers  and  keep  the  body 
in  a  healthy  condition,  so  with  the 
mental  and  moral  part  of  our  being. 
That  this  exercise  of  our  physical 
r.ature  can  be  done  by  a  deputy, 
while  we  sit  by  and  passively  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  diligent  efforts, 
fondly  imagining  that  we  will  be 
the  better  of  it,  no  one  could  possibly 
think.  It  must  be  the  same  with 
the  other  parts  of  our  complex 
being.  We  must  ourselves  bring 
out  our  various  powers  by  earnest 
thought  and  diligent  study,  if  we 
would  attain  to  any  mental  or  moral 
strength. 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  every  one  has  the  right  and 
power  to  criticize.     This  cannot  be 


claimed  except  by  an  educated  and 
cultivated  mind. 

There  seems  to  be  an  absence 
now  of  special  pleaders  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  all  appear  to  have  vanished,  or 
rather  to  have  raised  themselves  to 
the  Bench,  from  that  passing  judg- 
ments which  are  false  and  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  judgment,  which 
implies  an  opinion  formed  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings. 

How  few  of  these  latter-day  criti- 
cisms are  worthy  of  the  name? 
We  assert  that  this  critical  faculty 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  exer- 
cised except  by  those  whose  whole 
nature  has  been  cultivated,  because, 
besides  the  mental  training  needed 
to  weigh  evidence  and  form  a  trae 
judgment,  the  imagination  mast  be 
likewise  cultivated,  so  that  the  whole 
cu-cumstances  and  meaning  oC  the 
subject  may  be  entered  into  to  know 
"  how  far  its  modes  and  figures  of 
representation  are  merely  vehicles 
of  inner  truth,  or  are  the  essence  of 
the  truth  itself;  to  understand  the 
human  conditions  of  the  writers, 
and  appreciate  how  far  these  may 
have  influenced  their  statements  to 
give  to  past  theological  language  its 
proper  weight ;  to  trace  tlie  histoiy 
of  its  terras,  so  as  not  to  confound 
human  thought  with  Divine  faith."* 

There  must  be  this  blending  to- 
gether of  knowledge  and  imagin- 
ation.  As  has  been  well  said, 
**  Celui  qui  a  de  Timagmation  sans 
erudition  a  des  ailes  et  n*a  pas  de 
pieds." 

Subjects  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole  not  in  bits.  There  is  the 
"subjective'*  as  well  as  the  '* ob- 
jective" side  to  every  truth.  Man 
before  the  spirit  was  breathed  into 
him  by  the  Great  One  Cause  of  all 
was  incomplete. 

In  our  perfect  humanity  there 
must  be  a  hidden  life  as  well  as  aa 
outward  form.  Does  not  the  whole 
of  nature  teach  this  truth — '*  Things 
are  not  what  they  seem  ?" 
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Just  in  the  proportion  as  this 
cultivated  imagination  is  present  or 
absent,  will  Art  improve  or  decline 
in  all  that  constitutes  good,  high 
artistic  taste  ?  The  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  false  and  true 
taste  is  only  held  by  those  who 
possess  the  cultivated  gift  of  sym- 
pathy, that  power  of  entering  into 
and  sympathizing,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  subject  in  its  inner  life,  as  well 
as  understanding  its  outward  ex- 
pression or  form.  The  inability  to 
do  this  is  the  reason  that  among 
the  innumerable  copies  of  the 
grand  old  masters,  so  few  are 
worthy  of  the  time  and  money 
spent  upon  them.  The  popular 
idea  is  that  accuracy  of  drawing, 
facility  in  using  the  brush,  joined  to 
an  eye  for  colouring,  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  a  good  copyist. 
This  is  far  removed  from  the  truth 
—"He  best  can  paint  who  shall 
feel  them  most" 

Take  one  example.  How  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  procure  a  good 
copy  of  that  inexpressibly  sad  and 
beautiful  picture  by  Guido  of  the 
"  Cenci."  Simply  because  its  whole 
power,  the  life-essence  of  the  pic- 
tore  consists,  not  in  its  beautiful 
features,  but  in  its  expression. 
Guide  has  immortalized  himself  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  por- 
trayed her  story  in  her  expression. 
To  copy  it  and  convey  the  painter's 
idea,  it  requires  that  the  copyist 
should  enter  into  his  idea,  sym- 
pathize with  him,  and  also  into  the 
story  of  her  life  in  its  almost  un- 
fathomable depth  of  sorrow.  It  is 
one  of  the  saddest  stories  which 
have  ever  stained  our  humanity. 
Without  the  possession  of  this  gift 
no  one  can  ever  aspire  to  be  a  good 
copyist.  No  faithful,  real  copy  can 
be  made  unless  the  cultivated  ima- 
gination and  sympathetic  nature 
are  there,which  alone  will  enable  the 
copyist  to  enter  in  to  and  feel  the  inde- 
finable spiritual  charm  which  really 
constitutes  the  life  of  the  picture. 


So  in  poetry,  the  trr^ 
bring  forth  from  natui 
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physical  deiences— strange  as  it 
may  sonnd  and  appear  at  first—but 
what  does  Sir  David  Brewster  say  ? — 
^  The  influence  of  the  imagination 
as  an  instrument  of  research  has 
we  think  been  much  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  ventured  to  give 
laws  to  philosophy.  This  faculty 
is  of  the  greatest  value  in  physical 
enquiries.  If  we  use  it  as  a  guide 
and  confide  to  its  indications,  it  will 
infallibly  deceive  us,  but  if  we 
employ  it  as  an  auxiliary  it  will 
afford  us  the  most  invaluable  aid." 
That  there  must  be  some  funda- 
mental change  in  the  present  ideas 
of  what  real  education  is,  would 
seem  essential  if  we  are  to  progress 
towards  moral,  mental,  and  even 
physical  health  as  a  nation.  That 
education,  true  education,  must 
deal  with  man  in  all  the  com- 
plexity of  his  being,  elevating  his 


tastes  and  his  spiritual  nature  to 
the  highest  idea  of  perfection,  which 
Archbishop  Leighton  well  describes 
as  the  union  with  a  higher  good  hy 
love,  and  that  alone  is  endless  per- 
fection.   That  this  education  and 
cultivation  of   the   imagination  is 
only    necessary    for    Ae    higher 
classes  is  a  sad  and  grievous  mistake. 
There  is  no  condition  in  life  from 
which  it  should  be  excluded.     It 
would  even  seem  more  essential  to 
give  this  counteracting  influence  to 
those  who  are  obliged  daily  to  live 
and     work     under    circumstances 
which  absolutely  tend  to  grossness 
of  mind  and  taste.    Not  to  rem^n- 
her  this,  is  to  ignore  that  higher 
part  of  our  nature,    the  spiritual, 
which,  is  the  inheritance  a»d  birth- 
right alike  of  the    peer  and  the 
peasant. 


MAUEEEN   COSHA   DHAS.* 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas ! 

Yer  th'  purtiest  lass 
Ever  walked  on  shoe-leather,  or  dhrove  a  boy  mad ! 

For  yer  wee  little  feet 
•  An'  yer  figure  so  sweet 

Are  too  much  for  the  brain  of  a  poor  Irish  lad. 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas ! 

Whin  I  see  ye  at  mass. 
Saints  above !  I'm  afeard  that  it*s  t'  yeh  I  pray ! 

An*  th'  crown  o'  me  hat, 

Whin  I  look  into  that 
Has  yer  purty  face  there,  wid  the  dimples  in  play ! 


•  Anglid.^'*  Maiy  of  jthe  pretty  feet." 
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Maureen  Cosha  Dhas ! 

Thin  th'  medda  yeh  crass, 
T*  yer  father's  nate  cabin  jist  undher  th*  hill. 

Th*  divil  we're  tould 

Timpted  'Tony  av  ould 
Wid  a  woman — Bedad  I — we've  th'  patthem  still ! 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

(Yer's  th*  sly  little  lass !) 
Wid  yer  "  Top  o'  th'  momin',"  thin  yeh  go  on  yer  way ; 

But  yer  purty  eyes  dance 

An'  yeh  gives  me  a  glance 
That  sez, — "  Dinny,  agra !  have  yeh  nothin'  t'  say  ?  " 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

I'll  not  let  yeh  pass 
Th*  next  time  I  meet  yeh  at  fair  or  at  wake — 

Me  pace  yeh  desthroy, 

An'  that's  hard  on  a  boy  '  ^ 

That  'ud  fight  a  whole  faction  an'  die  for  yer  sake. 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

We'll  sit  on  th'  grass 
Wid  me  arm  roun'  yer  waist,  an'  a  tear  in  yer  eye ; 

An*  yeh'll  say,  "  Darlin'  Dinis  ! 

Spake  to  Father  Maginnis, 
^*  Shure  I'd  rayther  do  that,  now,  nor  think  that  ye'd  die !  * 

E.  Owens  Blackbubne. 
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THE  ESSENCE  OP  AGONY. 


There  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  ven- 
erable hills,  that  "  One  half  of  the 
world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives."  We  know,  or  at  least  we 
suppose,  that  as  we  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  so  also  do  millions  of  other 
people ;  there  are  some  odd  thou- 
sands, it  is  true,  who  have  not  any- 
thing to  eat  or  drink,  and  whose 
lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
jet  they  too  manage  to  keep  alive 
somehow.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
dwellers  in  large  towns  live  more 
isolated  lives  than  the  dwellers  in 
the  country ;  in  our  "  street,"  our 
•*  terracej"  our  "  crescent "  in  Lon- 
don we  see  in  No.  20,  next  door,  or 
over  the  way,  the  blinds  drawn  up 
as  usual  to-day,  and  a  due  appear- 
ance of  life  going  on  within ;  to- 
morrow, perhaps,  the  blinds  are  all 
down,  the  signs  of  life  have  disap- 
peared, and  we  make  idle  and  un- 
interested speculations  about  what 
has  happened;  it  may  be  illness, 
it  may  be  death;  we  don't  care. 
How  can  it  a£fect  us  if  the  wife  of 
Brown's  bosom  has  been  suddenly 
snatched  therefrom  to,  let  us  hope, 
what  Mrs.  Gamp  would  call,  a 
•*  brighter  spear."  We  have  not 
time  to  mourn  with  Brown,  and, 
were  it  not  so,  Brown  would  proba- 
bly resent  our  mourning  as  imper- 
tinent. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  lamentation  upon  the 
disappearance  from  amongst  us  of 
that  fine  old  character,  Leisure. 
No  one  now  seems  to  have  time  to 
do  anything  except  —  yes,  there 
is  one  thing  to  which  the  majority 
of  us  devote  a  large  portion  of  our 


time,  viz.,  grumbling !  We  grumble 
at  the  weadier,  we  grumble  if  oar 
morning  paper  is  late,  we  grumble 
when  it  comes  because  there  is  no 
news  in  it,  we  grumble  at  oar  biUs 
when  they  come  in,  we  gnimble  if 
they  have  not  been  sent,  when  by 
some  strange  fatality  we  were  able 
and  willing  to  pay  !  We  grumble 
at  ourselves  for  grumbling  and  at 
our  friends  who  do,  or  do  not, 
sympathise  with  our  grumbles;  we 
grumble  at  life  for  being  a  bore, 
and  yet  we  all  want  to  be  old. 

There  is  also  a  fair  share  of  time 
spent  in  what  we  may  call  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning !  Was  it  not  a 
Frenchman  who,  some  years  ago^ 
committed  suicide  because  he  coold 
no  longer  endure  the  trouble  of 
putting  on  and  taking  off  his 
clothes  ?  To  have  to  do  so  is  a 
bore  most  decidedly,  but,  happily^ 
few  of  us  are  mad  enough  to  give 
up  life  rather  than  tie  strings. 

We  often  try  to  picture  to  oin> 
selves  how  Adam  and  Eve  felt  when 
they  were  obliged  to  fasten  on  their 
wild  beast  skins  every  morning; 
but,  after  all,  a  skin  was  a  skin  and 
nothing  more ;  there  were  no  petti- 
coats and  flounces  to  vex  the  soul 
of  Eve,  no  shirt  collars  and  braces 
to  make  Adam  swear,  no  glove  but- 
tons to  %  off  at  the  exact  moment 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  fixed 
as  fate ;  and  that  moment  is,  gener- 
ally, when  we  are  starting  for  our 
parish  church  afler  a  late  breakfast, 
and  when  the  cracked  bell  is  already 
going,  as  some  one  has  said,  *'  Tim 
Dowler,  TimDowler"  in  our  ears* 

But  the  old  remark,  that  onehaU 
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the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives,  is  doubly  true  if  we  look 
heyond  the  mere  external  and  com- 
mon-place facts  of  everyday  life. 
We  know  that  the  people  whom  we 
meet  in  the  streets,  in  shops,  in 
railway  carriages,  probably  break- 
Dftst,  dine,  and  go  to  bed  at  the 
same  hours  as  we  do  ourselves,  but 
we  know  no  more  about  them  ac« 
tnally  than  we  do  of  that  much 
talked  of  public  character,  the'man 
in  the  moon !  We  know  what  an 
optimist  is,  and  what  a  pessimist. 
We  are  aware  that  a  misanthrope 
is  a  hater  of  men.  We  have  been 
told  that  a  philosopher  i&  a  wise 
man,  but  every  wise  man  is  not, 
happily  for  us,  a  philosopher.  We 
believe  there  are  a  few  misogamists 
in  the  world,  but  we  have  never 
heard  that  there  is  any  hard  word 
ending  in  isU  and  signifying  people 
who  would  like  to  know,  not  %icho 
other  people  are,  but  what  they  ai'e 
—more  about  their  inner  lives, 
more,  in  short,  about  the  circum- 
staoces  which  drive  them  to  adver- 
tise in  the  **  agony  columns**  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  Such  an  one 
might,we  think,  be  called  a  Research' 
Ut,  or  an  InquUiiivist,  We  confess, 
then,  that  we  are  Inquisitivists, 
for  to  call  idle  curiosity  by  the  grand 
name  of  research  is  as  great  a  farce 
as  to  call  a  clever  decoction  of  ca- 
momile flowers  Amontillado  Sherry. 
/We  think  if  any  one  could  be  found 
with  enough  lebure  to  collect  the 
advertisements  which  appear  every 
morning  in  the  *•  agony  columns*' 
of  the  daily  papers,  that  the  cuttings 
would  form  an  interesting  volume. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  majority 
of  the  •*  agonies'*  which  appear,  are 
put  in  by  detectives,  or  by  those  who 
ue  tiying  to  elude  detection ;  it  may 
be  80,  but  in  our  humble  opinion, 
inany  of  them  are  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings  wound  up  to  a 
tragic  pitch.}  If  the  happiest  coun- 
tiy  be  that  "which  has  no  history, 
•toely  the  happiest  people  ought  to 


have  no  need  to  advertise ;  if  there 
had  never  been  any  fighting  in 
*•  Dame  Europa  s  School  **  there 
would  have  been  no  material  for  a 
history  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world ;  and  if  "  Willie**  had  remained 
always  happy  and  contented  by  the 
domestic  hearth,  his  distracted  wife 
would  not  have  been  driven  to  an- 
nounce that  forgiveness  and  forget- 
fulness  awaited  him  if  he  would  but 
return.  We  trust  that  he  did  not 
put  too  much  faith  in  the  assurance 
for,  alas,  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
British  matron  to  forget.  Depend 
upon  it  **  Willie*8*'  rash  flight  was 
often  thrown  in  his  teeth ! 

The  last  "  Willie**  whom  we  met 
in  an  agony  column  had  evi- 
dently made  a  bold  stroke  for 
freedom.  Amongst  the  items  of 
news  one  morning  we  read  that  the 
clothes  of  a  gentleman  had  beea 
found  upon  the  sands  at  Bamsgate, 
and  the  owner  was  supposed  to- 
have  been  drowned.  Taught  by 
experience  we  watched  the  agony 
columns  for  a  few  days,  and  there,^ 
as  we  expected,  appeared  presently 
the  usual  appeal  to  Willie,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

MARY  to  WILLIE.— For  God's 
sake  let  me  see  you.    Write  at  any  rate. 
The  way  is  smooth  to  return. 

But  following  directly  upon  poor  - 
Maiy's  few  and  pathetic  words, - 
came  what  must  have  been,  in  Dick 
Swiveller's  elegant  language,  **a 
modest  quencher  '*  for  the  runaways 
Bill !  It  was  Pollaky,  the  terrible, 
who  spoke —  f 


W 


ILLIE. — I  for  one    do    not 

believe  you  are  drowned,  notwithatU^ 
ing  your  sea- water  saturated  clothes  havioffbettt 
found  scattered  on  the  beach.  Tou  had  Dofetar 
return  at  once,  to  save  your  friends  troublo  fltM^  ' 
expense.— POLLAKY.  v      •  ^  > 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  " 
as  he  read  those  crushing  li 
how  small  he  must  have  felt, 
a  poor  opinion  he  must  at 
have  conceived  for  the  artifii 
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which  he  had  hoped  to  impose 
upon  his  friends.  There  was  no 
mincing  the  matter.  *'I,  for  one," 
says  Pollaky.  "  You  may  leave  the 
whole  of  your  wardrobe  to  be 
saturated  upon  the-Ramsgate  sands, 
but  there  is  one  man  in  England 
who  does  not  believe  that  you  are 
drowned.*' 

We  shall  never  know  what  the 
end  was ;  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
quisitivist  may  bum  strongly  with- 
in us,  but  it  avails  not ;  the  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  life  just  pass  before 
us,  veiled  and  mysterious,  but 
somewhere,  it  may  be  near,  or  it 
may  be  far,  the  plays  are  played 
out,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  tears 
or  smiles. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  from 
women  come  the  majority  of  the 
pathetic  appeals ;  very  rarely  do  we 
read  one  from  a  husband  to  a 
ftigitive  wife.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it 
because  women  do  not  leave  their 
homes,  unless  under  circumstances 
that  make  return  impossible?  If 
trouble  comes  to  a  woman,  it  does  not 
occur  to  her  to  escape  from  it  by 
running  away.  Then,  too,  in  those 
numerous  cases  in  which  there  is 
temptation  and  a  tempter,  and  a 
foolish  devoted  woman  trusts  im- 
plicitly, it  is  generally  the  man  who 
grows  weary,  and  those  passionate 
appeals,  which  from  time  to  time  we 
read  in  the  agony  columns,  are  not 
always  the  appeals  of  a  deserted  wife. 
Judging  fit)m  the  nature  of  these, 
we  think  they  are  almost  always  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  who  has  been  a 
lover  only,  and  who,  perhaps  from 
weariness,  perhaps  from  the  coercion 
of  lawful  authority,  has  thrown  over 
the  unhappy  creature,  who  gave  up 
everything  for  him. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  a  succession  of  the  most 
touching  advertisements  appeared 
m  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  as 
we  read  them,  we  could  not  help 
imagining  the  stor^  of  the  life  in 
which  they  seemed  to  form  a  striking 


episode.    Every  day  for  a  fortni^ 
or  more,  appeared  the  following — 

FROM  TOTTY.— Do,  for  God's 
sake,  pfty  me.  When  shall  I  tee  yon?  Ob 
my  knees  I  implore  you  tx>  eend  a  Une,  or  bt  ne 
oome  to  you.  True  and  faithful,  how  emld  ytn 
leave  me  ?  I  only  trust  in  you.  I  do  mtC  thiok 
you  will  forsake  me  in  my  trouble.  My  frioMk 
are  strangers  to  me  for  erer.  What  ean  I  do  bat 
die  or  live  for  you,  my  idol  ?— Addreaat  Aimt'i^ 
or  through 

What  was  the  trouble  which  poor 
Totty  had  to  bear  alone,  and  wbj 
had  her  **  idol  '*  forsaken  her,  andtf 
she  was  without  friends,  how  could 
he  address  her  at  "Aunt's  "f  Poor 
lonely  little  Totty ;  assuming  that 
the  advertisement  was  not  a  hoax, 
how  could  any  one  help  feeling  for 
her?  We  confess  that,  day  by  day, 
we  looked  as  anxiously  for  an  answer 
to  Totty's  piteous  appeals,  as  Totty 
herself  could  have  done.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  the  wording  of 
the  appeal  was  changed,  and  a  £iint 
light  seems  to  glimmer  on  the 
mystery.  She  swears  that  she  kires 
him,  and  him  only.  Could  he 
then  have  suspected  her  fidelity? 
The  day  following,  the  first  appeal 
wa^  again  pubhshed,  and  under  it, 
came  the  answer  at  last — as  follows — 

TOTTr.— Sent  important  Letter 
last  Friday,  parcel  sinoe,  to  LouSn^'a  Bj 
advertisements  you  have  not  received  tham. 
This  to  confirm  letter. 

How  cool  and  calm  it  seems  be- 
side the  despairing  passion  of  the 
hapless  Totty !  and  then  arises  the 
question,  why  did  not  "Louisa" 
forward  the  important  letter  and 
parcel  ?  Had  there  been  foul  play  at 
work  to  separate  the  two  ?  A  series 
of  advertisements  too  long  for  quota- 
tion followed  the  above,  and  the 
finale  was  an  arrangement  for  Totty 
and  her  lover  to  meet  at  the  Buchanan 
Street  Station,  Glasgow.  But  we 
had  not  been  alone  in  our  interst 
in  this  newspaper  romance;  evidently 
in  some  home  from  which  a  sista 
was  missing,  the  appeals  of  **  TotQr ' 
had  excited  curiosity,  and  awakei^ 
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hope.  In  the  paper  \?hich  contained 
the  arrangement  for  the  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  an  advertisement  appeared 
addressed  to  Totty,  and  the  gist 
of  it  was,  that  if  "Totty"  were 
*'  E.B."— we  forget  the  exact  initials 
— she  would  consent  to  let  her  sister 
communicate  with  her. 

What  then  was  the  end  ?  Did  the 
sister  appear  at  the  Railway  Station, 
and  find  her  whom  she  sought  in 
Totty  ?  or  did  Totty  and  her  '•  idol  '* 
take  alarm,  and  avoid  the  possibility 
of  being  intercepted  at  Glasgow  ? 
We  cannot  tell;  the  story  for  us 
ended  abruptly  ;  we  can  but  specu- 
late, and,  probably  from  first  to 
last  we  are  wide  of  the  truth ;  but 
does  it  not  seem  strange  that  to  carry 
on  a  correspondence  of,  apparently, 
80  tender  a  character,  it  should  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  ? 

Happily,  all  the  agony  advertise- 
ments are  not  pathetic;  viz.,  the 
following — 

KANGAROO.— Any  portion  of 
t&e  Leopard  or  the  boar  would  do,  or 
part  of  the  pig,  but  abstain  from  the  Leopejxl's 
heart  and  the  parts  next  it,  for  the  candle  will 
not  be  out  then.  The  Lion  is  too  savage  to  be 
^*m»d.    Don't  forget  the  baboon's  biscuit. 

KANGAROO.— Give  the  baboon 
a  biscuit.  Blow  the  theatre.  WO!  the 
hair  of  the  boar  do?  Send  word  about  the 
gorilla. 

Why  must  the  Baboon  have 
biscuits,  and 'what  connection  can 
there  be,  between  a  candle  and  a 
leopard's  heart  ? 

Is  the  following  from  any  wife  to 
^y  husband  ? 

BRAVO ! — ^I     elory     in      your 
devilry  and  brut^ty  to  myself.    Doubt 
it  there  is  another  human  being  could  act  like  it. 

If  80,  he  must  be  a  nice  fellow  from 
her  point  of  view. 

The  wording  of  the  next,'  taken 
At  random  from  our  collection,  is 
<ielicious — 


IF  the  GENTLEMAN  who  rode 
(sic)  in  a  Swiss  Cottage  omnibus  from  Finch- 
ley-road,  St.  John's-wood,  to  the  Bank,  and  had 
an  eye-glaiM  suspended,  between  the  hours  of 
throe  or  four  o'clock  on  Saturday,  April  6,  would 
like  to  COMMUNICATE  with  the  YOUNG  LADY, 
and  address  A.K.,  Post-office,  97,  Queen's-road, 
Dalston,  B.,  he  shall  receive  an  answer. 

It  reminds  us  of  an  advertisement 
we  read  once  in  the  paj 
has  the  largest  circulatic 
world.     '*  Lost,  a  brooch  c 
Venus  and  Adonis  on  the 
Road !"  What  were  those 
on  the  Edgeware  Bead,  an< 
they  get  there  ? 

Now  the  Inquisitivist  ai 
his  walks  abroad  would  lil 
pointed  out  to  him  sora 
people  who  advertise ;  it 
satisfactory  to  him  to  kno 
and  Totty,  for  instance,  1 
an  innocent  ice  at  a  pa: 
together,  or  that  the  man, 
called  devilish  and  bruti 
mild  looking  creature  wl: 
chimney  pot,  and  carrie( 
umbrella  just  like  any  o 
But,  somehow,  we  can  m 
up  our  minds  that  the  ex 
people,  who  rush  off  with  t 
to  the  newspapers,  are  just 
place  mortals  like  ourselvi 
they  must  be  a  race  apart 
excitable,  passionate  creat 
an  extraordinary  facility  fi 
into  scrapes.  Fancy  liv 
door  to  a  "Totty,"  and  fa 
ing  at  her,  perhaps  walkii 
in  the  garden  of  her  subu 
just  after  she  had  poste 
those  wild  effusions  to  her 
And  yet  some  one  must 
door  to  these  heroes  and 
of  romance,  but  it  is  just  a 
to  make  us  believe  that 
eating,  drinking,  and  ti 
British  subjects,  as  it  wo 
make  us  believe  that  an 
nation  of  circumstances  cc 
us  to  lay  bai'e  our  heart 
our  troubles  trials  disappo 
and  above  all  our  most  si 
secret  feelings  in  the  agon^ 
of  a  daily  newspaper. 
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CONVENTIONALITY. 


*•  Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to|,he.*' 


Thebe  is  in  a  child's  story-book, 
called  "  Holiday  House,"  an  account 
of  an  old  lady  who  was  one  day 
hunted  by  an  angry  bull.  An  un- 
broken line  of  wall  on  each  side  of 
the  lane  seemed  to  offer  no  chance 
of  escape.  The  dame  was  fat  and 
asthmatic,  and  the  bull  hot  in  pur- 
suit. The  race  was  therefore  a  short 
one,  when,  juttt  as  the  bull  came 
up,  tl^e  old  lady  turned  suddenly 
round  upon  her  enemy,  and  seizing 
his  horns  with  both  her  hands,  with 
the  energy  of  despair,  yelled  long 
and  loudly  in  his  face.  History 
adds,  that  the  bull,  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  backed  and  backed,  till  at 
last  he  turned  tail  and  fled  in  his 
turn. 

Having  a  natural  antipathy  to 
bulls  of  all  kinds,  actual  and  meta- 
phorical, that  story  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  as  a  child, 
which  never  faded  away.  While 
still  a  child,  I  treasured  the  memory 
of  that  old  lady,  and* when  most 
panic  stricken  in  the  presence  of 
homed  cattle,  it  was  still  some 
consolation  to  reflect  ihat  I  too 
possessed  a  voice  to  be  used, 
like  hers,  in  the  extreme  hour  of 
danger. 

AVhen  I  was  a  child  I  thought  as 
a  child,  but  now  having  put  away 
childish  thing?,  the  deep-lying  im- 
pression has  also  taken  a  somewhat 
different  aspect.  The  physical  is  no 
longer  the    predominant    idea    of 


danger  or  dislike.  We  become 
aware  of  other  bulls  roaming  over 
other  pastures,  and  against  these 
more  abstract  adversaries  it  behoves 
us  to  use  more  abstract  weapons  of 
defence. 

In  other  words,  there  are  bolls 
roaming  through  literature,  politics, 
and  social  life,  trespassing  rather 
on  our  common  highways,  and  when 
we  may  chance  to  meet  them,  a 
good  honest  yell  will  avail  nothing; 
the  only  voice  that  will  even  reach 
their  ears  is  the  tiny  scratch  of  a 
goosequill  on  the  paper.  Weak  is 
the  weapon,  uncertain  its  efficacy! 
And  many  of  these  our  horned  foes 
may  be  some  of  them  too  great  to  be 
disturbed  by  tho  attacks,  while 
others  are  cherished  as  domestie 
pets  and  have  acquired  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  immunity. 

Such  is  **  Conventionality/'  a  pet 
bull  of  Mrs.  Grundy's.  He  is  a 
prize  animal,  and  it  will  go  harii 
with  her  ere  she  suffer  him  to  be 
chained  up,  because  of  his  homing 

Eropensities.  He  eats  out  of  ber 
and,  the  dear  creature,  and  is  most 
peaceable  and  orderly  when  not 
provoked !  And  so  he  has  long  been 
suffered  to  rule,  •'  monarch  of  aH 
he  surveys,"  over  fair  pastures, 
that  should  be  free  to  all,  questioo- 
ing  our  "right  of  way,"  and  threatcc 
ing  to  persecute  with  his  bonis  soy 
rash  or  ignorant  intruder. 
It  maj  well  be  that  no  soch 
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slender  weapon  will  ever  prevail 
against  this  bull,  not  though  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  in  multiplied 
numbers.  Possibly  he  is  by  this 
time  so  sure  of  his  supremacy  as  to 
scorn  yieldance  to  that  one  un- 
questioned right  of  woman — her 
voice. 

Yet  an  experiment  upon  him  may 
not  be  quite  thrown  away.  If  we 
liffc  up  our  voices  against  the  evils 
of  Conventionality  with  no  direct 
effect,  we  may  achieve  an  indirect 
result,  by  thus  summoning  to  the 
rescue  others  with  stronger  powers, 
who  will  drive  and  confine  the  petty 
tyrant  within  more  convenient  limits, 
while  to  fortify  our  courage  for  the 
attempt,  we  may  be  reminded  that 
cows  in  the  distance  have  pro- 
verbially long  horns. 

But  why  not  let  him  be,  and  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  safer  paths 
not  haunted  by  this  bull?  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Circum- 
scribed already  by  stern  necessity 
areall  human  beings,  and  we  women, 
with  our  limited  faculties,  our  phy- 
sical powers  unequal  to  bearing 
much  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
^ay,  our  time  much  of  it  broken 
up,  to  fill  the  chinks  of  other 
lives,  our  lives  themselves  so 
short,  are  not  our  ways  straitened 
enough,  without  other  needless 
restrictions?  Why  should  Mrs. 
Grundy's  bull  rob  us  of  the  free 
space  for  life  and  action  that  re- 
mains to  us  stilt  ?  We  learn  that 
we  are  free  moral  agents,  and  en- 
dowed with  talents ;  that  we  are 
accQuntable  for  the  use  or  abuse  of 
our  freedom  and  talents,  such  as 
they  are.  And  yet,  held  in  durance 
vile  by  the  dread  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
and  her  "Conventionality,"  we, 
many  of  us  at  least,  go  through 
life,  leaving  undone  many  things 
that  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
doing  many  things  that  we  ought 
uot,  need  not,  to  have  done  for 
^0  better  reason  than  our  horror  of 
social   scarecrows — held   prisoners 


as  truly  as  the  chicken  which  thinks 

it  cannot  escape  beyond  '^^'    *    ' 

of  white    chalk    which 

drawn   on   the   ground   i 

"The  fear  of  man  (and  o 

bringeth  a  snare."    It  hi 

in  seeking  to  be  what  we 

in  developing  outwardly  tl 

of  our  better  natures,  in 

out  our  thoughts  honestlj 

lessly,  still  more  in  worl 

out  practically.   It  stifles  < 

towards  truthfulness  and 

all  that  we  say  or  do. 

The  result  is  that  the 
of  our  lives  is  very  small 
might  be.  We  are  (to  pa 
popular  author)  "  women 
more  might  have  been  ma( 
pity  Chinese  ladies  wl 
through  life  on  tiny  cran 
Are  we  sure  that  our  ov 
standings  are  not  trained  ii 
helplessness :  especially  tl 
who  are  not  happy  enoug 
a  natural  vent  for  their  fai 
the  wholesome  work  offami 
housekeeping,  educating, 
of  the  sick  ?  By  the  tim< 
paid  toll  to  the  exigencies 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  i 
home  duties,  left  over  a 
from  the  lives  of  our  busi< 
do  we  not  for  the  most  n 
not  including  the  lives  of  J 
must  struggle  for  bare  e 
go  round  and  round  in  a  p< 
of  useless  occupations  ;  pr 
merely  ornamental,  and  < 
even  that ;  pastimes  inveni 
us  of  our  precious  lifetim 
irredeemable ;  amusemeni 
lude  us  from  thinking ; 
world  of  little  nothings  f 
the  abyss  of  empty  lives,  I 
and  thirsting  for  somethi 
and  more  satisfying  ?  "  E 
walketh  in  a  vain  show." 
all  men,  even  in  the  old 
days  of  King  David,  is  it 
more  true  of  us,  the  v 
modern  civilized  society  ? 

Not  very  many  men, 
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Teiy  few  women,  venture  outside 
of  the  beaten  track  in  quest  of  a 
worthier  life.  Mrs.  Grundy,  kind 
and  careful  as  she  is,  ties  us  to  her 
apron  strings ;  fearful  lest  we  should 
fall  and  hurt  ourselves,  she  shapes 
our  surroundings  according  to  what 
she  thinks  pretty  and  becoming, 
and  then  protects  us  from  erring  by 
kon  railings,  very  ornamental  no 
doubt,  but  none  the  less  iron ;  and 
finally  reminds  us  that  the  Argus 
eyes  of  society  are  upon  us,  and 
that  it  behoves  us  to  play  out  our 
little  parts  as  gracefully  as  may  be. 
Canaries  in  a  gilded  cage,  sup- 
plied with  food,  a  little  monotonous 
no  doubt,  but  more  costly  than  that 
which  wild  birds  find  for  themselves, 
a  glass  fountain  filled  with  water,  to 
simulate  the  crystal  springs  of  na- 
ture, and  perches  to  represent  the 
free  branches  of  the  grove — what 
though  the  canaries,  hung  up  under 
a  strong  sunlight,  would  fain  seek 
the  noonday  shade  dear  to  all  birds, 
or  mope  at  times  in  aa  ever  dull 
recess,  should  they  not  be  duly 
grateful? 
It  is  needful  to  define  the  term 
,  Conventionality,  or  at  least,  what  I 
mean  by  it,  as  the  word,  like  many 
others,  may  convey  a  difierent  no- 
tion to  difierent  ears;  to  some, 
perhaps,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
civilized  life  in  general ;  to  others, 
the  mere  surface  frictions  which, 
like  the  action  of  the  sea  waves 
upon  pebbles,  grinds  down  our  ex- 
ternal unessential  roughnesses  to  a 
polished  uniformity.  To  me  the 
word  means  less  than  the  one,  and 
more  than  the  other.  The  polished 
monotonv  of  a  mere  surface  would 
scarcely  be  worth  challenging,  while 
it  were  "equally  alien  to  my  purpose 
to  tilt  against  the  constitutional 
forms  of  society,  which  developed 
their  present  shapes  and  tendencies 
long  before  our  time,  acquiring  by 
right  of  prior  possession,  in  so  far, 
a  better  title  to  stand  than  any 
mere  individual  claim. 


Social  life  is  a  conglomerate  of 
the  many  individual  lives,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  individual  is  *'  a  bundle 
of  habits,"  society  also  must  be  a 
great  stack  of  these  bundles.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  here  to  those 
habits,  which,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  are  the  genuine  expression, 
the  outwrought  phenomena  of  our 
characters,  singly  or  i»  the  aggre- 
gate. I  would  class  under  the  name 
of  conventionalities,  the  more  arti- 
ficial  customs  of  our  lives,  the  un- 
realities and  false  formulae  which 
have  grown  up  arouncl  us,  resem- 
bling the  ivy,  harmless  at  first,  and 
even  ornamental  and  graceful,  which 
finally  stifles  and  strangles,  with  its 
own  luxuriance,  the  tree  around 
which  it  has  grown. 

The  habits  inherent  in  humanity 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  utterance  of 
its  most  fundamental  principles,  and 
their  existence  is  bound  up  in  that 
of  human  nature  itself.  Those  diat 
have  their  root  in  the  more  varying 
and  progressive  laws  of  man's  life, 
social  and  moral,  are  in  like  manner 
dependent  for  existence  and  develop- 
ment on  the  development  pf  those 
laws.  Of  these,  such  as  are  bane- 
ful, require  pruning  or  extermina- 
tion;  but  at  the  hands  of  those 
skilled  to  deal  with  the  deep  laid 
moral  principles  from  which  they 
spring.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
artificial  conventionalities  of  life 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  or  less 
modifiable  by  each  at  will,  directly 
as  regards  him  or  herself  indirectly 
as  regards  others.  Their  roots  are 
more  like  those  of  creeping  weeds, 
which  travel  rapidly  over  the  fioil, 
just  clasping  it  as  they  go. 

It  is  rather  debatable  ground 
this  that  I  would  examine.  These 
very  conventionalities  may  be  dear 
to  many,  seeming  to  them  the  cul- 
tured finish  on  the  human  article  as 
turned  out  by  the  most  approved 
man-factories !  though  to  others  as 
Brummafi;em  trumpery,  tawdry  and 
only  in  the  way. 
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But  to  specify  these  grievances, 
sentimental  or  real — for  to  attack 
things  in  general  is  to  fight  the 
eniptj  air. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  poartray  their 
individual  features,  for  their  name 
is  XiOgion,  and  I  suppose  that  every 
one  is  possessed  with  a  different 
legion  of  his  own,  howsoever  they 
may  all  fall  under  the  generic  title 
of  *•  a  refuge  of  lies."  If  I  were  to 
send  a  description  of  the  race  to  the 
Mite  and  Ory^  what  needs  it  to  add 
the  detail  of  each  separate  indi- 
vidual ?  Another  difficulty  is  that 
from  various  causes,  I  could  not 
conveniently  here  lay  hands  on  the 
more  ohnoxious  of  the  tribe  and 
bring  them  to  justice,  and  to  cap- 
ture and  hold  up  to  view  some  of 
the  more  insignificant  after  this 
preamble  on  their  obnoxiousness, 
might  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  earthquake  of  old,  and 
itsnpshot,  ^'nascitur  ridiculus  mus»** 

I  purpose,  however,  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  trivial,  lying  appa- 
rent, like  pebbles  on  the  surface. 
If  to  comment  on  them  is  to  give 
"  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,**  I  can  only  urge  that 
as  the  stones  on  the  surface  betray 
the  nature  of  the  rock  underneath 
the  soil,  or  a  blade  of  grass  will 
show  the  set  of  a  current,  so  these 
in  like  manner  may  be  real  and  visi- 
ble signs  of  greater  and  hidden 
things  beneath. 

There  are  conventionalities  of 
various  kinds — of  courtesy,  of  pro- 

Sriety,  of  work,  and  of  fashion, 
lost  of  these  are  parasites  of  good 
and  necessary  laws  and  customs. 
They  feed  upon  the  stems  of  the 
nobler  plant,  and  mingle  their  false 
growth  with  the  foliage  of  the  real 
tree,  often  to  its  great  injury.  That 
courtesy,  for  instance,  which  civi- 
lized society,  demands  from  the 
atoms  that  compose  her  whole,  to 
be  due  to  all,  severally  and  collec- 
tively, is  it  not  a  noble  growth  of 
civilization  ? 


Eellow-feeling  and  its  outcome, 
active  kindliness,  is  the  life-essence 
of  social  union,  that  which  cements 
and  inspires  it  all.  The  men  of 
science  tell  us  that  affection  ap- 
pears to  be  the  great  law  of  the 
universe ;  that  the  attractions, 
affinities,  what  we  may  call  social 
intercourse  of  atoms,  have  created 
the  existing  state  of  things.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  an  evi- 
dent principle  of  the  social  worldl 
This  18  no  grievance.  But  is  it  not 
a  grievance  that  on  this  foundatioi^ 
a  whole  structure  of  unreality  shotild 
be  raised  ?  That  this  divine  law 
should  be  so  buried  under  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Pharisees  of  high 
breeding,  as  almost  to  be  made  of 
none  effect?  It  is  not  good  to 
stand  aloof,  alien  and  inaccessible 
to  our  kind.  But  neither  is  it  good 
that  a  world  of  conventionalities,  of 
courtesies  and  attentions,  should  so 
overgrow  all  the  space  for  the 
free  action  of  genuine  feeling,  that 
it  has  no  scope  for  working,  or  where 
it  does,  is  scarcely  distinguished 
from  its  universal  counterfeit.  "Why 
must  we,  ladies,  prove  our  good  wiU 
by  spending  a  large  part  of  our 
lives  in  going  round  to  all  the 
houses,  not  only  of  our  friends,  but 
also  of  our  acquaintances,  and  dis- 
tributing little  bits  of  pasteboard 
with  our  names  upon  them,  which 
they,  too,  must  come  and  acknow- 
ledge with  similar  pieces  of  paste- 
board ?  Or  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  sit  down  in  each  of  their 
houses  by  turn,  to  tell  them  that  it 
is  a  fine  day,  and  other  such  news 
equally  important,  perhaps  never 
going  beyond  this  point — occasion- 
ally even  not  intending  to  do  so  P 

It  would  seem  so  unkind  not  to 
visit  people,  we  hear  said.  There- 
fore, without  the  excuse  of  a  friendly 
service  to  offer  them,  or  something 
worth  their  while  to  hear,  we  must 
do  them  the  still  greater  unkind- 
ness  of  wasting  their  time,  and  lavish 
upon  already  weary  ears  the  same 
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oft-repeated  email  coin  of  conversa- 
tion, the  small  talk  of  idle  acquaint- 
ances. 

A  lady  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
really  worthy  purposes  has  been 
heard  to  exclaim  in  despair  at  these 
well-meant  encroachments  on  her 
titne,  "  Haven't  people  got  houses 
of  their  own  to  stay  in!*'  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  imply  that  it  would 
be  w  ell  for  us  not  to  visit  our  friends 
or  even  our  acquaintances.  Great 
would  be  our  own  loss  in  love  and 
knowledge  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  numberless  occasions  of 
doing  them  service,  and  gladening 
them  with  sympathy  or  companion- 
ship would  thereby  be  lost.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  conventioual  habits 
first  sprang  from  the  more  vital 
gregarious  tendencies  in  man,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  latter  would 
not  fall  short  for  having  room  to 
act,  and  that  therefore  we  could 
with  advantage  get  rid  of  its  un- 
meaning substitute. 

Likewise,  who  of  us  does  not 
care  to  be  remembered  kindly  by 
those  who  can  really  know  us  so 
well  as  to  have  inwoven  our  memory 
with  the  webs  of  their  own  lives  ? 
It  is  good  that  distant  friends  should 
know  that  we  still  think  upon  them 
and  preserve  the  link  of  sympathy 
unbroken.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  our  own  kith  and  kin  believe 
that  the  many  waters  rolling  be- 
tween them  and  us  have  not 
quenched  the  old  love.  But  this 
does  not  account  for  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy  that 
goes  in  the  **  friendship  letters  "  of 
ladies,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  I  have  known  some  burdened 
and  sighing  under  the  loads  of 
these  conventioual  notes,  that  seem 
to  lie  on  the  consciences  of  pro- 
perly brought  up  young  ladies.  If 
it  were  possible,  it  would  be  curious 
to.  sift  a  load  of  this  correspondence 
and  find  the  true  proportions  of  the 
chaff  and  wheat  they  contain.     I 


think  it  would  be  found  tbta  &  (ew 
at  least,  like  Gratiano,  ^'talk  an 
infinite  deal  of  nonsense.*' 

When  we  consider  how  valuable  • 
energy  and  time  can  become,  it  is 
a  pity  to  think  upon  all  the  human 
force  that  goes  to  waste  in  femicine 
lives. 

Gentlemen,  as,  a  rule  do  not  spend 
nearly  as  much  time  as  we  do  in 
these  mere  conventional  visits,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  not  given  to 
writing  volumes  x)f  these  "friend- 
ship "  notes.     Without  meanmg  to 
exalt  their  ways  as  especially  worthy 
of  imitation,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  seem  to  have  more  time  for 
work,  and  more  leisure  not  frit- 
tered away,  than  we  have,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  therefore 
believed   to  be   more  wanting  in 
fellow  kindliness  than  we  ladies. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  this.    Per- 
haps our  benevolence  is  more  uni- 
versal, and  is  impelled  by  its  gush- 
ing impulsiveness  to  cover  all  the 
land    with    its    shallow   moiatore, 
instead  of  flowing  in  its  destined 
channel ! 

Or  some  may  say  that  gentlemen 
owe  this  very  exemption  to  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  whose  self- 
devotion  fulfils  not  their  own  con- 
ventional duties  alone,  but  also 
covers  many  sins  of  omission  on  the 

Eart  of  the  ruder  sex.  If  it  be 
eld  sufficient  for  a  gentleman's 
card  to  be  left  by  proxy  to  repre- 
sent one  of  these  ceremonious  calls, 
it  would  be  a  charity  to  have  the 
same  custom  established  on  behalf 
of  the  lady.  The  cards  left  by  the 
postman  would  perfectly  answer  the 
requirements  of  polite  recognition 
and  acknowledgment.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  perforated  lines  be- 
tween our  postage-stamps,  which 
proved  a  saving  of  time  to  business 
men,  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  handsome  sum.  Of  hov 
large  a  sum,  and  our  gratitude  to 
boot,  would  not  he  be  worthy,  who 
should  devise  some  way  of  checking 
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the  waste  of  woman's  time,  and 
directing  it  into  worthier  channels. 
There  are  many  other  con?ention- 
alities  of  courtesy,  of  which  the 
above  are  samples.  They  seem  to 
entail  besides  the  direct  loss  of  time 
and  labour,  the  further  evil  of  un- 
reality and  even  insincerity  in  our 
lives,  as  all  professions  over  and 
above  the  possible  truth  must  do. 
The  small  conventionalities  of  fash- 
ion are  open  also  to  this  last  re- 
proach. We  must  keep  the  wheels 
of  fashionable  life  oiled  so  as  to  run 
smoothly  without  a  jar.  Hence 
arise  the  various  conventional 
phrases  which  have  grown  by  use 
quite  unmeaning,  even  as  coins,  by 
passing  through  too  many  bauds, 
lose  at  last  all  trace  of  their  image 
and  superscription.  Not  to  com- 
ment on  the  various  disguises  for 
simple  truths,  and  the  evasions  from 
tellmg  the  same  in  polite  society,  I 
would  notice  one  fashion  that  ladies 
indulge  in.  If  it  were  not  so  com- 
mon it  might  strike  one  as  absurd, 
that  a  lady  should  address  all  her 
lady  friends  as  **  dearest.**  A  few 
possibly  might  rank  among  the 
dearest  of  the  dear  friends,  but  that 
all  should  be  dearest  is,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  defiance  of  grammar, 
an  impossibility  that  seems  ludicrous 
when  we  find  that  none  in  such  an 
impartial  friendship  remain  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  "  dear ! " 

Another  fagon  de  parler  arises 
from  the  amiable  desire  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  visitor.  I 
mean  the  conventional  "not  at 
home."  Is  it  right  to  be  more 
tender  of  the  possible  feelings  of  a 
visitor  than  of  the  conscience  of  a 
servant  ? 

Ob,  but  servants  know  quite  well 
that  it  is  the  accepted  phrase,  and 
so  understood. 

Is  it  so  ?  I  know  of  a  maid  who 
was  told  to  say  her  mi  stress  was 
*'  not  at  home,"  to  a  visitor.     Her 

I  version  of  it  was,  **  that  her  mistress 
would  be  sorry,  but  had  just  gone 


out  driving  1"      And    lo,    as   she 
spoke,  the  little  trap  well  known  to 
the  visitor,  came  up  to  the  door  to 
wait  until  this  same  mistress  should 
be  ready  to  go  out  1    Is  not  this 
false  phraseology  demoralizing  to 
ourselves    and   to    our    servants? 
How  can  they  see  the  fine*drawn 
distinction  that  they  may  tell  un- 
truths for,  but  not  to  us  ?     Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  small  ^'^ — ^"^■" 
for  the  veneer  of  life,  one 
visitor  asking  for  him. 
vant,  instead  of  saying  tl 
busy,  told  her  that  he  wa 
home."    **  Oh,  but  he  is 
answered  the   visitor,  " 
him  as  I  passed  the  wind 
Johnson  at  once  opened  tl 
and  called  out,  "  I  tell  yo 
that  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  a 
It  may  appear  to  some 
an  advocate  of  bru8queri( 
haps  despise  all  the    p 
venances,  gracefulness,  a 
ments  of  good  breeding 
garden  (if  I  possess  it)  is 
in  cabbages  and  caulifi( 
such  like,  while  the  rosei 
are  warned  oiF  the  premi 
good-for-noughts,  and  no 
fly  is  allowed  to  flit  like 
flower    over    the    acre 
utility  ?     Of  course,  I  de 
ments,  and  scout  the  n 
picture  on  my  walls!     $ 
ever,  is  not  the  case.    I  lo 
(well  painted)   and  ornc 
that    they  are  true  go 
ver,  or  whatever  else  tb 
to  be;    and  would   rati 
cauliflower  than  a  rose- 
breathing  its  eloquence  c 
however,  not  an  artificia 
understood.     The  ways, 
ances  of  high  civilizati( 
charming,    all    such    of 
emanate  from   a  living 
good  feeling  and  refineni 
The  one  plea  on  behalf 
ficial  conventionalities  i 
would  in  part  be  their 
this  : — That  as  hypocrii 
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be  the  tribute  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  so  the  imitation  which  pro- 
duced the  spurious  article  in  truth 
sprang  from  the  admiration  which 
is  felt  for  the  genuine. 

Having  specified  a  few  conven- 
tionalities that  are  to  be  blamed 
for  causing  us  to  do  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  done,  there 
come  rules  of  propriety  which  cause 
us  to  leave  undone  many  things  that 
we  ought  to  do. 

Mrs.  Grundy  having  made  up  her 
own  mind  that  there  is  a  place 
for  everything,  and,  therefore,  that 
everything  must  stay  in  its  own 
place,  and  having  accordingly  pro- 
cured such  ornamental  gilded  cages 
for  her  canaries,  has  no  idea  of  their 
wanting  to  trespass  beyond  the  bars. 
Her  ideal  young  lady  is  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  she  has — 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from 
St.  Paul's.  She  must  be  content 
to  have  ten  fingers  and  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  unless  she  has  learned 
to  play  some  instrument  tolerably, 
or  daub,  in  amateur  fashion,  and  fill 
up  the  weary  intervals  with  fancy, 
work,  story-books,  and  the  last  in- 
vented pastime!  Let  the  fashion 
books  bear  witness  how  inven- 
tion is  tasked  to  devise  ever  new 
**  curiosities  '*  of  work.  Let  the 
deluge  of  light  literature  be  sug- 
gestive of  all  the  poor  heads  into 
which  it  is  sucked.  Let  the  fre- 
quent recurring  excitements  of 
another  new  gamei  testify  how  great 
is  the  superfluity  of  time  to  young 
ladies — we  might  truly  add  young 
gentlemen — in  the  pleasant  summer 
time  in  the  country. 

Our  young  lady  must  be  con- 
tented to  have  feet,  well  skilled  pro- 
bably in  dancing  or  "rinking,**  but 
not  "  in  running  without  complaint 

**  On  unknown  errands  of  the  Para- 
clete ;" 

or  any  other  errands  of  much  use. 
It  IS  so  contrary  to  Mrs.  Grundy's 


notions  of  propriety,  to  snfier  us  to 
do  this  or  that,  or  to  go  hither  or 
thither,  unless  fettered  by  attend- 
ance or  restrictions  which  would 
deprive  it  of  all  usefulness.  In 
fact,  some  of  us  are  so  very  precious 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  venture 
outside  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  prome- 
nade, laid  down  for  our  behoof. 

There  are,  and  have  been  for 
years,  signs  of  a  strike  against  Mrs. 
Grundy's  code  in  this  respect  As 
generally  happens  in  a  revolt  against 
a  settled  order  of  things,  many 
foolish  and  unwise  things  have  been 
said  and  done  of  which  more  mode- 
rate reformers  have  to  bear  the 
blame.  The  bounds  have  been  some- 
what enlarged  on  all  sides,  and  still 
we  hear  of  one  here,  or  another 
there,  breaking  loose  from  the  old 
paths,  some,  indeed,  from  an  aimless 
impatience  of  control,  some  from 
the  impetus  of  a  noble  purpose. 

If  Miss  Nightingale  had  first 
taken  Mrs.  Grundy  into  her  coun- 
sels and  acted  accordingly,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  should  ever  have 
heard  of  her  and  her  sister  band 
nursing  the  wounded  in  the  Crimean 
war. 

Delicate  drawing-room  ornaments 
are  mostly  too  frail  to  be  risked  in 
the  common  uses  of  daily  life.  We 
are  more  indifferent  to  the  common 
glass  and  delft,  intended  for  useful 
service.  Delicately  nurtured  ladies 
are  sometimes  held  in  like  manner 
to  be  too  precious  and  too  frail  for 
good  honest  work,  or  for  the  minis- 
try of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  outer  world,  from  which 
they  are  guarded  within  the  shrine 
of  home.  I  think  that  preciousness 
and  frailness  are  often  confounded 
with  one  another,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  innocence  of  ignorance,  the 
goodness  of  the  unproven,  is  often 
taken  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as  the 
purity  of  the  gold  tried  by  the 
seven-fold  furnace.  The  one  is  ii3 
different  from  the  other  as  the 
whiteness  of   the    jet    untrodden 
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snowflaie  is  from  tbe  burning,  un- 
stainable  brightness  of  the  sun's 
seven-fold  ray.  It  bas  often  been 
shown  by  experience  that  purity, 
refinement,  and  culture  in  woman 
enhances  the  preciousness  of  her 
work,  so  that  their  real  value  is  in- 
trinsic, and  not  contingent  on  their 
rarity  or  fragility,  as  that  of  curious 
old  china. 

I  must  quote  one  passage  from  a 
prose  work  of  the  most  severely 
pure  of  our  great  poets  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive 
and  cloistered  vertue,  unexercised 
and  unbreath'd,  that  never  sallies 
out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that 
immortall  garland  is  to  be  run  for, 
not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assur- 
edly, we  bring  not  innocence  into 
the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much 
rather:  that  which  purifies  us  is 
triall,  and  triall  by  what  is  con- 
trary. That  vertue,  therefore,  which 
is  bat  a  youngling  in  the  contem- 
plation of  evill,  and  knows  not  the 
utmost  that  vice  promises  to  her 
followers,  is  but  a  blank  vertue  not 
a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ex- 
cremental  whiteness.*' 

It  is  in  the  darkness  that  the 
moonlight  and  starlight  are  seen  to 
be  beautiful,  and  Portia  tells  us 
'*  so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world. "  And  there  are 
among  men  and  women,  who  are 
told  to  let  their  light  shine  by  a 
higher  than  earthly  authority,  the 
same  whose  prayer  was,  "  not  that 
thou  ahouldst  take  them  out  of  the 
icorld,  hut  that  thou  shouldst  keep 
tlemfrom  the  eviV*  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  irreverent  to 
appeal  to  such  authority  in  so  slight 
a  matter.  For  are  not  these  trivial- 
ities of  life  rooted  in  our  moral 
principles? 

The  conventionalities  relating  to 
work  are  closely  allied,  indeed 
almost  the  same  as  those  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  etiquettes  aT\d 
opinions     concerning    that    work 


which  is  held  suitable  for  men,  ths^h 
suitable  for  women,  that  which 
befits  the  higher  classes,  and  *  that 
which  is  left  to  the  more  struggling, 
have  grown  out  of  convictions  not 
all  ill-founded,  and  observation  not 
all  short-sighted. 

Thej,  too,  are  beginning  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  present  exigen- 
cies.   They  are,  to  use  a  simile  of 
Euskin's,  like  the  bark  that  en- 
closed the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  its 
youth,  but  which  is  cleft  asunder, 
and  gapes  with  the  increase  of  each 
succeeding  year.    In  former  times 
the  man  was    the    bread-winner. 
Such  women    as  were    bereft   of 
external  aid,  then  as  now,  struggled 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  but 
within  miserably  cramped    limits. 
But  it  was  the  usual  creed  that  it 
was  more  feminine  and  dignified  to 
lean  upon  the  family   supporters, 
and  to  eke  out  a  small  round  of 
occupations   within  the  home  en- 
closure.   To  venture  forth  and  do 
battle  with  the  outer  world  of  work 
was  infra  dig,  and  masculine,  and 
ladies  were   shy  of  earning  their 
bread.     These    notions     are    now 
being  supplanted  by  other  views. 
The  axiom  that  "if  any  will  not 
work   neither    shall  he   eat"   will 
perhaps  soon  be  applied  practically 
to  woman  as  to  man.   A  larger  field 
of  work  is  already  opening  before 
us,  of  which  the  limits  have  not  yet 
been   drawn.     Actual    experiment 
alone  will  have  to  decide  where  the 
incoming  wave  shall  stop,  and  say, 
"  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further."    Some  work  will  be  found 
too  severe  a  strain  on  our  physical 
powers ;  some,  perhaps,  too  high  for 
our  mental  stature  to  attain  ;  some 
may  prove  too  alien  to  the  distinc- 
tive traits  and  virtues  of  woman. 
Meanwhile  I  believe  that  every  one 
who  lends  a  hand  in  removing  the 
more  artificial   barriers  set  up  by 
Conventionality,  will  be  doing  good 
service  to  the  world  at  large. 
Because    strong-mindedness     is 
49—2 
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objectionable,  it  will  not  therefore 
be  held  that  a  love  of  honest  inde- 
pendence is  wrong,  or  that  earning 
for  one's  own  living,  and  *'  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth/'  is  less  worthy, 
less  attractive,  than  clinging  in 
feeble  indolence  to  the  arms  of 
those  who  are  often  heavily  enough 
burdened  as  it  is. 

Customs  which  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  such  selfish  and 
false  views  of  life  and  its  duties 
cannot  too  soon  be  got  rid  of. 

**  Social  lies,  that  warp  us  from 
the  living  truth,*'  have,  like  a  fog, 
veiled  the  true  aspect  of  things 
from  our  eyes,  so  that  people  walk 
"in  a  vain  show," disquieted  "in 
Tain."  But  rifts  are  in  the  fog, 
where  light  can  be  seen.  We  can 
exist,  if  we  wiU,  in  a  world  of 
shadows,  glamour,  and  delusion, 
with  reality  ever  eluding  our  grasp, 
but  at  the  expense  of  our  truer 
selves.  Of  this  unreal  existence 
Buskin  says,  "it  is  that  life  of 
custom  and  accident  in  which  many 
of  us  pass  much  of  our  time  in  the 
world;  that  life  in  which  we  do 
what  we  have  not  purposed,  and 
speak  what  we  do  not  mean,  and 
assent  to  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand; that  life  which  is  overlaid 
by  the  weight  of  things  external  to 
it,  and  is  moulded  by  them,  instead 
of  assimilating  them ;  that  which 
instead  of  growing  and  blossoming 
under  any  wholesome  dew,  is  crys- 
tallized over  with  it,  as  with  hoar- 
frost, and  becomes  to  the  true  life 
what  an  arborescence  is  to  a  tree, 
a  candied  agglomeration  of  thoughts 
and  habits  foreign  to  it,  brittle, 
obstinate,  and  icy,  which  can  neither 
bend  nor  grow,  but  must  be  crushed 
and  broken  to  bits,  if  it  stand  in 
our  way.  All  men  are  liable  to 
be  in  some  degree  frostbitten  in 
this  sort :  all  are  partly  encumbered 
and  crusted  over  with  idle  matter ; 
only  if  they  have  real  life  in  them, 
they  are  always  breaking  this  bark 
away  in  noble  rents,  until  it  be- 


comes like  the  black  strips  upon 
the  birch  tree,  only  a  witness  of 
their  own  inward  strength.  Bat 
with  all  the  efforts  that  the  best 
men  mak^,  much  of  their  time 
passes  in  a  kind  of  dream,  in  which 
they  indeed  move  and  play  their 
parts  sufficiently  to  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  dreamers,  but  with  no 
clear  consciousness  of  what'  is 
around  them  or  within  them ;  blind 
to  the  one,  insensible  to  the  other." 

If  this  be  true,  by  Suskin's 
testimony  of  "the  best  of  men," 
how  may  we,  weaker  women,  hope 
to  free  ourselves  in  any  measure 
from  the  thraldom  of  our  sur- 
roundings P  Are  we  to  allow  cir- 
cumstances to  petrify  around  the 
crevices  of  life  which  it  is  our  lot 
to  fill,  and  let  them  become  a  kind 
of  mould  to  us,  while  we  live  like 
toads  enclosed  in  stone  ?  Or,  weak 
as  we  are,  are  we  endued  with  a 
vital  expansive  force,  with  which  we 
can  resist  the  pressure,  nay,  even 
react  upon  our  circumstances  ? 

A  parable  from  Nature  may 
answer  us.  "  The  waters  wear  the 
stones."  Many  a  time-worn  rein 
of  man's  building,  and  many  a 
massive  cliff,  the  work  of  Nature 
herself,  will  testify  to  this  fact. 
"  Weak  as  water,"  "  ECard  as  a 
rock."  Often  have  we  heard  these 
expressions,  and  yet  the  caverns 
underneath  and  the  weather- 
beaten  summits  above  confess  that 
the  rock  has  come  off  worsted  in 
its  conflict  with  a  mightier  power. 
And  what  are  these  lying  there? 
Fragments  of  a  stony  crown  which 
the  cliff  has  torn  from  its  brow  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  conquering 
waves. 

Not  only  the  waves  have  left 
their  mark  upon  the  cliff.  Drops 
of  rain,  one  by  one,  falling  on  the 
rock  in  seemingly  uninfluential 
showers,  have  penetrated  with 
subtle  way  through  invisible  inlets 
into  the  solid  mass,  and  have  hid- 
den themselves  far  within.    Thai 
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followed  heat  and  cold,  strong 
simshine  and  alternate  frosts,  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  hidden  moisture ; 
till  at  the  last  we  find  the  strong 


cliff  rent  into  separate  column-like 
fragments  by  the  expansive  strength 
of  the  waters  within. 


SERVIA,  AND  THE  SLAVS. 
pabt  nr. 


Pebhaps  no  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  a  stranger  histoiy  than 
that  of  Montenegro.  The  earlier 
portion  of  this  histoiy  is  entirely 
legendary,  and  is  based  on  the  jpies* 
mas  or  ballad  narratives,  with  wnich 
the  country  abounds;  but  even  when 
legend  gives  place  to  fact  the  story 
of  Montenegro  is  no  less  extra- 
ordinary. 

Its  very  name  is  a  puzzle  which 
philology  has  as  yet  been  unable 
tatisfactorily  to  solve.  Both  the 
Venetian  term,  Montenegro,  and  the 
native  name  Tsernogora,  when  trans- 
lated into  English,  mean  "The 
Black  Mountain ;  **  yet  the  so-called 
Black  Mountain  is  a  series  of  lofty 
white  chalk  cliffs,  well  known  as  a 
conspicuous  landmark  by  every 
sailor  on  the  Italian  seas.  Some 
have  supposed  that  these  cliffs  were 
once  covered  with  black  firs,  and  so 
account  for  the  name.  Others  think 
that  Montenegro  means  the  Hill  of 
the  Outcasts  or  ^ZacA;-guards.  Per- 
haps the  lucus  a  non  hicendo  princi- 
ple of  derivation  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  riddle. 

The  country  is  a  stupendous  mass 
of  almost  impenetrable  rocks,  lying 
straight  north  from  the  eastern  point 
of  Italy,  but  shut  out  from  the 
Adriatic  coast  by  a  narrow  inter- 


vening slip  of  territ 
ing  to  the  Austrian 
is  thus  described 
fable:  "When  G 
world  he  held  in  h 
full  of  rocks,  and  th 
to  burst  just  over  tl 
negro,  dropping  its 
upon  the  land." 

M.  Beclus,  to  wl 
formation  we  have 
peatedly  indebted  i 
gives  the  following 
tion  of  the  coimtry 
to  take  a  bird's-eye 
negro,  it  would  app 
mous  honeycomb, 
thousands  of  cells,  < 
formed  of  innun 
The  runs  have  cut 
by  forming  thouss 
which  have  excavat 
deep  beds  in  the 
places  these  have  h 
valleys;  in  others 
formed  narrow  roi* 
little  else  than  dee] 
rainy  seasons  the  i 
self  in  temporary  li 
low  lands  and  dest 
but  in  ordinary  wei 
flow  in  the  first  in 
cavities  in  the  chal 
their  turn  feed  the 
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of  dear  blue  water  that  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
The  Zeta,  the  chief  river  of  Monte- 
negro, is  itself  formed  by  the  union 
of  streams  which  have  bound  them- 
selves in  reservoirs  north  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Niksiki»  and  run  thence  in 
hidden  channels  under  the  hills  of 
,Planinitsa.  The  heights  of  Car- 
niola,  some  parts  of  the  Lower  Alps 
in  France,  and  many  other  moun- 
tainous countries  have  a  similar 
construction  so  far  as  regards  their, 
river-beds ;  but  in  no  other  place 
are  there  found  so  large  a  number 
of  small  deep  water-pits  arranged 
side  by  side  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
traveller  is  all  the  more  struck  with 
the  abrupt  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  depth  of  the  valleys,  when  he 
finds  that  the  only  roads  are  either 
mere  footways  running  over  the 
debris  of  the  rocks,  or  ladders  of 
stone  cut  out  of  the  precipices."* 

We  may  add,  that  when  Napoleon 
ruled  the  lUyrJan  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  he  offered  to  form,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  road  from  the  coast- 
town  of  Cattaro  to  Niksiki,  which 
would  have  contributed  greatly  to 
open  up  the  country  ;  but  his  offer 
was  refused.  When  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  Monte- 
negrins we  shall  find  that  their  in- 
accessible rocks  are  the  main  source 


of  their  power.  The  country,  once 
opened  to  invasion,  wouM  soon 
cease  to  exist  as  an  independent 
state.  Where  carriages  can  pass 
cannon  can  follow,  t 

The  only  portion  of  Montenegro 
which  approaches  to  a  lowlimd 
character  is  the  south-eastern  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  mountain  ridges 
are  separated  firom  one  another  by 
immense  valleys,  sloping  towards 
tlie  Adriatic  coast  and  the  Alba- 
nian frontier,  and  drained  by  the 
affluents  of  Lake  Scutari.  In  one 
of  these  valleys  stands  the  capital 
Cettinje,  a  petty  village,  consisting 
of  somewhere  about  a  hundred 
houses.  Here  the  Senate  or  Scopt- 
schina  meets  in  a  thatch-roofed 
house  of  one  storey.  Here  also 
lives  Prince  Nikita,  in  a  cottage 
scarcely  distinguishable  firom  those 
of  his  neighbours.  J 

The  population  of  the  country  is 
officially  estimated  at  196,000,  or 
thereabouts ;  but  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  actually  reaches  that 
number.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  there  aie  veiy  good  "  official " 
reasons  for  maintaining  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  with  the  view  of 
misleading  the  Turks  as  to  the 
available  military  force  of  Monte- 
negro. The  barren  nature  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  its  small  extent, 
forbid  us  to  suppose  tliat  its  popu- 
lation   can    be    so    numerous  as 


•  KouTelle  Geographie  Universelle,  p.  294. 

f  Of  recent  yean  some  approach  to  a  road  has  actually  been  constructed  from  Cettinje, 
the  Montenegrin  capital,  to  Cattaro. 

X  **  The  Senate  House  (Soviet)  is  an  oblong  stone  building  of  one  storey,  ooTcred  witii 
thatch  ;  it  has  two  doors,  one  of  which  leads  to  a  department  used  as  a  stable  for  oxen  an^ 
donkeyt,  the  other  conducts  to  two  separate  apartments  ;  that  on  the  left  is  fitted  with 
l«dsteads  covered  with  straw,  for  the  use  of  the  senators,  whose  rifles  hang  about  the  walls ; 
that  on  the  right  is  the  state-room  ;  a  stone  bench  runs  along  one  of  its  walls,  and  in  the 
midst  there  is  a  fireplace,  round  which  the  deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  gene- 
rally held,  and  the  dinners  of  its  members  are  cooked.  When  the  Yladika  is  present,  he 
usually  occupies  a  seat  on  the  stone  bench,  covered  with  a  rug  ;  the  senators  sit  near  him 
on  the  same  bench  ;  whihit  those  who  cannot  find  room  there,  as  well  as  litigant  parties,. 
x>ccupy  low  wooden  stools,  or  stones,  round  the  fireplace,  and  carry  on  th^  delibeiaUoDs 
smoking  their  pipes.  Whenever  anything  is  to  be  committed  to  writing,  the  secretary  of 
the  Yladika  is  called  in,  and  he  either  composes  the  necessary  document  in  the  convent^  or 
writes  in  the  assembly,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  on  his  knees,"— ^nwMiiH  Mtmientgn^ 
and  the  SlavanioMS  qf  Turkey. 
,    We  understand  that  considerable  improvements  have  boen  made  since  Ezaaiiiski  wrote. 
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196,000.  Its  superficial  area  is 
only  about  1,000  square  miles. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  thirty-five 
miles,  and  its  greatest  length  is  not 
more  than  sixty. 

Prior  to  the  battle  of  Kossovo,  in 
1389,  the  heights  of  Montenegro 
seem  to  have  been  either  unin- 
habited, or  inhabited  only  by  a  set 
of  nomadic  hunters  and  shepherds, 
living  under  no  law  and  having  no 
political  organization.  It  then  be- 
came  a  refuge  from  the  Turks  to 
one  band  of  the  defeated  Servian 
army.  Its  mountain  fastnesses 
overhang  the  field  of  battle — the 
sorrowful  Amselfeldt. 

A  certain  Ivan  the  Black  is  the  early 
national  hero  towards  whom  all  the 
legends  of  the  Montenegrins  con- 
verge, and  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  their  nationality.  Pro- 
bably enough  he  was  of  Slavonic 
extraction,  and  the  country  may 
have  been  in  its  first  years  peopled 
by  a  race  of  pure  Slavonic  blood. 
But  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
case,  though  the  mixed  population 
of  unspeakable  blackguards  who  still 
occupy  the  land,  or  rather  rock, 
worship  Ivan  as  their  father  and 
fature  saviour,  who  **  Sleeps  on  the 
bosoms  of  the  Vilas*  that  watch  over 
him,  and  will  wake  him  one  day,  when 
God  shall  have  resolved  to  restore 
Cattaro  and  the  Blue  Sea  to  his  dear 
Montenegrins.  Then  the  immortal 
hero  will  once  more  march  at  the 
head  of  his  people  to  drive  out  the 
Schwabi  (the  dumb  Germans)  from 
the  coasts  usurped  from  the  Slavs. '*f 

If  there  is  any  sediment  of  truth 
in  the  piesmas  or  ballads  regarding 
this  Ivan,  he  must  have  been  origin- 
ally an  outlawed  robber,  who  rose 
to  power  by  help  of  an  alliance  with 
Venice,  at  a  time  when  that  re- 
public was  anxious  for  many  reasons 
^  maintain  her  influence  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  extend  her  territory 


in  Greece  and  the  East.  With  her 
aid,  and  with  the  influx  of  refugees 
of  every  type,  for  whom  the  rest  of 
the  world  had  become  too  hot,  he 
supported  himself  and  his  following 
of  outcasts  by  pillage  and  piracy. 
Montenegro  became,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  Adullam  of  Europe. 
Every  one  that  is  in  distress  and 
every  one  that  is  in  debt,  and  every 
one  that  is  discontented  gather 
themselves  there. 

The  Montenegrin  is  ferocious 
rather  than  brave.  His  tradition 
ary  "  Christianity"  makes  him  so — 
just  as  Islamism  does  with  the 
Turk.  When  an  infant  is  bom  in 
the  country  the  first  wish  expressed 
over  its  cradle  is,  "  May  he  never 
die  in  bed  !  '*  When  such  a  mis- 
fortune as  a  peaceful  death  over' 
takes  a  man,  his  friends  are  ashamea 
to  own  the  disgraceful  fact,  and 
rather  than  do  so  they  say,  "  The 
Old  Murderer  has  killed  him  !  '* 

Much  is  said  at  present  of  Turk- 
ish atrocities.  We  shall  describe 
one  out  of  many  Christian  atroci- 
ties, which  is  the  next  step  in 
Montenegrin  history. 

The  last  Montenegrin  chief  be* 
longing  to  the  dynasty  of  Ivan  the 
Black,  married  a  Venetian  wife. 
Probably  her  influence  over  him 
had  some  civilizing  effect :  at  all 
events,  he  determined  to  leave  his 
Montenegrin  rule  behind  him,  and 
to  become  a  Venetian  citizen.  He 
carried  this  purpose  into  effect,  and 
the  Turks  took  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  which  ensued,  and  seized 
upon  Montenegro.  With  varying 
fortune  and  unvarying  bloodshed, 
they  strove  to  maintain  their  occu- 
pation till,  in  1703,  no  inconsidera- 
ble number  of  Turkish  settlers,  and 
other  converts  to  Mahommedanism, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mountain. 

We  quote  the  piesma  which  des- 
cribes what  happened  on  the  Christ- 


•  "  Chrigtian  nymphs,  protectresses  of  the  Serrian  people*.' 
t  Cyprien  £ob^ 
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mas  Eve  of  that  year.  It  tells  a 
tale  in  ^hich  Montenegrins  still 
glory ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  their  national  literature. 
We  append  a  few  notes  explanatory 
of  one  or  two  unusual  expressions. 

The  irajahs  of  the  Zenta*  have, 
by  dint  of  presents,  obtained  from 
the  Pacha  of  bloody  Skadarf  permis- 
sion to  build  a  church.  When  the 
little  building  was  finished,  Pope  X 
Yove  appeared  before  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  assembled  in  sohor,^  and 
said  to  them  *'  Our  church  is  built, 
but  it  is  no  better  than  a  profane 
cavern  until  it  shall  have  been 
blessed:  let  us,  therefore,  procmre 
a  safe  conduct  by  money  from  the 
Pacha  in  order  that  the  Tsemogorki 
bishop  may  come  and  consecrate 
it.*'  The  Pacha  delivers  the  safe 
conduct  for  the  black  calover  \\  and 
the  deputies  of  the  Zenta  hasten  to 
convey  it  to  iheVladika^  of  Cettinje. 
Danilo  Petrovitch,  on  reading  the 
document,  shook  his  head  and  said  : 
''  No  promise  is  sacred  among  the 
Turks ;  but  for  the  sake  of  our  holy 
faith,  I  will  go,  though  it  be  my 
fate  not  to  return!"  He  has  his 
best  horse  saddled  and  departs. 
Tbe  perfidious  Mussulmans  let  him 
bless  the  church;  then  they  seize 
and  march  him  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him  to  Podgoritza.  At  that 
news  the  whole  Zenta,  plain  and 
mountain,  rose  up  and  went  to  the 
accursed  Skadar  to  implore  Omer 
Pacha,  who  fixed  the  Bishop's  ran- 
som at  3,000  gold  ducats.  To  com- 
plete that  sum  along  with  the  bribes 
of  the  Zenta  the  Tsemogortski  had 
to  sell  all  the  sacred  vessels  of 
Cettinje. 

The  Vladika  was  set  free.  The 
mountaineers  could  not  contain 
their  transports  of  joy  at  seeing  the 
return  of  their  dazzling  sun;  but 
Danilo,  who  had  long  mourned  over 


the  spiritual  conquests  of  the  Turks 
who^were  quartered  in  Tsemogora, 
and  who  foresaw  the  apostacy  of 
his  people,  called  on  the  assembled 
tribes  to  agree  together  on  a  day 
on  which  the  Turks  should  be 
attacked  and  massacred  all  over  the 
coimtry.  Mo^t  of  the^Zatwir***  were 
silent  at  the  proposal;  the  five 
brothers  Martinovitch  offered,  them- 
selves alone,  to  execute  the  plot 
The  night  before  Christmas  Dbj 
was  chosen  for  the  massacre,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  memory  of  the 
victims  of  Kossovo. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  holy  vigil 
arrives ;  the  brothers  Martinovitdi 
light  their  consecrated  tapers,  pray 
earnestly  to  the  new-bom  God, 
drink  each  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  seizing  their 
blessed  maces,  set  out  in  the  dark. 
Wherever  there  were  Turks  the  ^ye 
executioners  appeared;  all  who 
refused  baptism  were  massacred 
without  pity ;  those  who  embraced 
the  cross  were  presented  as  brothers 
to  the  Vladika.  The  people  as- 
sembled at  Cettinje,  hailed  the  dawn 
of  Christmas  with  songs  of  gladness. 
For  the  first  time  smce  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  they  could  exclaim,  **  Tser- 
nagora  is  free  !  " 

This  is  not  a  ballad  of  the 
dark  ages,  but  one  written  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  record  the 
dark  deeds  of  ''our  Christian 
brethren  in  the  East ; "  deeds  in- 
stigated by  their  bishop ;  done  in 
pursuit  of  their  "  Christian  **  prin- 
ciples, and  under  the  blessing  and 
consecration  of  the  "  Christian  *' 
Church  of  Montenegro!  Is  the 
story  a  whit  less  barbarous  than  die 
traditions  embodied  in  the  Nibel- 
ungenlied  ?  or  is  it  more  excusable 
than  the  ''Bulgarian  atrocities," 
for  any  other  reason  except  that  the 
massacre  was  on  a  smaller  scale  ? 


♦  The  Eastern  part  of  Montenegro. 

X  Wie  name  always  given  to  the  countiy  deigj. 

fl    Black  Monk.  •  ^  Bishop. 


f  Skodra  or  Scutari. 

§  Oonndl. 

**  Heads  of  fiuniliea. 
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Tsemogora  has  to  this  day  main- 
tained the  ^edom  thus  acquired. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  weakness  to 
Torkej.for  the  mountain  line  would 
be  a  natural  and  Impregnable 
frontier  to  her  on  the  west.  It  has, 
bowever,  probahlj  been  serviceable 
x>  Europe  by  keeping  Turkey  back 
rom  the  Adriatic  seaboard.  Europe 
las  taken  care  to  keep  Montenegro 
)ack  from  the  port  of  Cattaro  as  a 
estraint  against  piracy. 

With  all  their  barbarism,  it  must 
)e  conceded  that  the  Montenegrins 
lave  an  intense  love  of  liberty. 
)ne  of  their  songs  concludes  with 
hese  words :  **  as  long  as  one 
)f  the  Tsemogoraki  shdl  remain 
dive,  they  will  defend  themselves 
tgainst  all  foes,  whosoever  they 
)e,  Turks  or  others.  Oh !  it  is  no 
»hadow  the  Tsemogorski  freedom  ! 
^o  other  than  God  could  quell  it ; 
md  who  knows  but  God  himself 
jvould  tire  of  such  a  work?  " 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point 
in  Montenegrin  history  when  Russia 
appears  upon  the  scene. 

In  1711  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
who  had  been  residing  at  Bender 
since  his  defeat  at  Pultowa,  induced 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
Russia,  then  ruled  over  by  Peter 
^e  Great.  All  who  know  anything 
of  history  remember  how  Peter's 
arniy  was  hemmed  in  on  the  Pruth, 
and  how  he  was  extricated  from  a 
position  that  seemed  absolutely 
hopeless  by  the  energy  and  devotion 
of  his  wife,  the  Empress  Catlierine, 
who  purchased  with  her  money  and 
her  jewels  the  peace  of  Hus. 

Foreseeing  the  difficulty  of  the 
struggle  he  was  about  to  enter  upon, 
Peter  had  previously  appealed  to 
the  Montenegrins  to  aid  him  by 
<^eating  a  diversion  in  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  Turkish  forces  from  being 
concentrated  against  him  on  the 
Danube.  The  assistance  was  given, 
and  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
^ere  ravaged.     When  peace  was 


concluded  between  Peter  and  the 
Porte,  the  Montenegrin  war  still 
continued,  and  in  1712  an  Otto- 
man army  was  sent  against  the 
Mountain  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Mountaineers.  In  1714  a  second 
army  was  despatched  by  the  Porte 
to  avenge  the  defeat,  and  was  more 
successful.  Led  by  Kiuprili,  it 
"  did  not  leave  a  single  altar  or  a 
single  house  standing  in  all  Tser- 
nagora.*' 

Venice  was  now  attacked  by 
Turkey,  and  the  Morea  wrested 
from  her  hands;  and  she  found 
that  the  Turks  could  not  occupy 
Montenegro  without  danger  to  her 
Eastern  commerce.  The  mountain 
peaks  had  never  been  reached  by 
the  conquering  Turk,  and  Venetian 
help  was  at  last  given  to  the  remain- 
ing band  of  the  Tsemogorski.  Their 
predatory  attacks  on  Turkey  were 
immediately  resumed,  and  most 
material  assistance  was  given  to 
Venice  for  years. 

We  make  two  notes  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  Montenegrins 
during  these  wars,  and  they  are 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Cyprien  Bobert. 
We  shall  make  them  brief— for  they 
explain  themselves,  besides  vindi- 
cating our  estimate  of  Montenegrin 
*•  Christian  "  character. 

Jn  1716  the  Montenegrins  'Mis- 
honoured  a  victory  by  immolating 
seventy-seven  prisoners  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  thirty-seven  chiefs 
treacherously  executed  by  Kiu- 
prili." 

In  1739,  '^  in  the  savage  intoxica- 
tion of  victory  they  burned  alive 
seventy  of  their  most  illustrious 
prisoners  in  a  stable."  "  This  de- 
plorable exploit,"  it  is  added,  "has 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  any 
ballad." 

In  1767  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary incidents  recorded  in  mo- 
dem histoiy  happened  in  Monte- 
negro. 

As  is  well-known,  Peter  III., 
Czar  of  Bussia,  was  murdered  in 
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prison  in  1762.  It  was  long  be- 
lieved that  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Sophia  Augusta  of  Anhalt-Zerbst, 
afterwards  the  famous  Catherine 
II.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
instigator  of  the  murder.  Recently, 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  this. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  his  death  oc- 
curred under  circumstances  of  much 
mystery ;  and  though  his  corpse  was 
exposed  to  public  view,  and  all  the 
funeral  rites  duly  performed  over 
it,  many  Russians  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  really  dead,  the 
report  being  that  the  body  of  a 
dead  soldier  resembling  him  had 
been  exhibited  and  buried,  while 
he  had  made  his  escape. 

No  fewer  than  seven  persons,  at 
various  times,  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, attempted  to  personate  the 
deceased  Czar.  One,  in  Russia, 
named  Jemeljan  Pugatscheff,  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
unperial  throne,  and  it  was  only 
after  he  had  marched  at  the  head 
of  some  10,000  men  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  that  he  was 
at  last  defeated  and  executed,  the 
rebellion  having  costRussia  100.000 
men. 

Another  pretended  Peter  III. 
appeared  in  Montenegro  in  the 
person  of  one  Stephen  Mali,  who. 
by  diverse  stratagems  which  we 
need  not  mention  in  detail,  actually 
succeeded  in  imposing  on  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  obtaining  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  nation.  Both 
Turkey  and  Venice  intervened 
against  the  impostor,  but  the  Mon- 
tenegrins took  arms  in  his  favour, 
and  were  successful  in  more  than 
one  encounter.  At  length  Prince 
Dolgorouki  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy from  Russia  'to  assure  the 
Montenegrins  that  they  had  been 
imposed  upon.  He  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  convincing  them  of  their 
error,  and  Stephen  had  actually 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  when 
an  occurrence  took  place  which 
brought  matters   back  to  their  old 


condition.  It  happened  that  Dol" 
gorouki  chose  for  Stephen  s  prison 
the  room  immediately  above  that 
which  he  was  himself  occupying. 
No  sooner  did  the  astute  impostor 
discover  this,  than  he  called  out 
from  the  window  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  **  Do  you  not  see  that  the 
Prince  himself  recognizes  me  for 
his  superior :  he  dares  not  lodge  me 
below  him.*'  The  bait  took.  Stephen 
was  set  free,  and  resumed  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  hand  firmer 
than  ever. 

The  Turks  sent  three  armies 
against  him,  and  the  Montenegrins 
fought  till  their  powder  was  ex- 
hausted ;  for  Venice  had  blockaded 
Cattaro  and  surrounded  the  fron- 
tier. Instead  of  submitting,  the 
mountaineers  made  one  of  the  most 
daring  sallies  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  warfare.  One  of  their 
piesmas  tells  the  story  thus : — 

"  The  Turk  continues  to  fight  for 
nine  weeks,  and  our  poor  Heyduks 
have  no  more  powder  or  lead.  They 
ai*e  on  the  verge  of  destruction 
when  the  Tsemogorski  fortune,  the 
good  fortune  sent  by  God,  comes  to 
hand.  On  the  first  of  November 
heavy  rain  falls  from  the  clouds 
and  lasts  till  the  following  day,  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, that  destroy  the  camp  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  near  Boudva,  and 
rend  to  pieces  the  tents  of  the  Pasha 
of  Skadar.  In  the  midst  oi  the 
disorder  the  mountaineers  rush  in 
and  seize  the  ill-guarded  ammuni- 
tion. Thenceforth  well  supplied, 
they  defy  the  three  Viziers,  who, 
hopeless  of  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion during  the  winter  in  the  moun- 
tain, evacuate  it,  and  leave  all  the 
paths  strewn  with  dead  bodies.** 

After  a  rule  of  fouryears,  Stephen 
died ;  but  the  Montenegrins  never 
lost  their  belief  that  '*the  Slav 
Tsar,  the  Great  Christian  Emperor," 
became  a  refugee  in  their  country, 
and  ruled  them  in  their  time  of 
glory.     Thus  one  link  more  was 
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added  to  the  chain  that  binds  the 
Tsernogora  to  Eussia. 

Nor  were  the  Eussians  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of 
the  Montenegrins,  whose  desperate 
Talour,  and  whose  central  position, 
made  them  valuable  allies  and  dan- 
gerous enemies  in  the  then  state  of 
Europe. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  just  after 
his  wondeiful  campaign  in  the  North 
of  Italy,  the  question  arose — To 
whom  shall  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  belong  ?  The  peace  of 
Campo  Formio  determined,  inter 
alia,  •*that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  to  have  the  city  of  Venice  with 
its  remaining  territory,  from  the 
extremity  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  the 
Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda,"  and 
thus  Cattaro  fell  into  Austrian 
bands.  This  right  was  again  re- 
cognized by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1815;  but  no  man  can  look  at 
the  map  of  Europe  and  justly  say 
that  that  treaty  has  any  claim  to 
respect  from  men  whose  political 
education  has  gone  beyond  the 
trammels  of  their  ancestors. 

Civil  and  ecclesiastical  rule  have 
long  been  mixed  together  in  Monte-, 
negro.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
now  effectually  severed;  and  we 
hope  that  the  case  is  so. 

Peter  Petrovitch,  who  governed 
the  country  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  was  educated  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  is  said  to  have  "  in- 
troduced some  of  the  ai-ts  of  civilized 
life  into  Montenegro,  and  in  various 
^ays  laboured  to  improve  his  semi- 
barbarous  subjects."  We  have  not 
been  able  to  find  much  satisfactory 
evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  state- 
ment. That  he  was  domineered 
over  by  Eussia  is  certain :  that  at 
bearthe  was  a  Eussian  is  not  less 
certain :  that  he  first  received,  and 


that  his  successors  continue  to  re- 
ceive firom  the  Eussian  Government  ; 
a  pension   of   £4,700   a-year  as  a  : 
subsidy,  is  hot  disputed. 

His  nephew  succeeded  him  both 
in  his  civil  and  his  ecclesiastical  rule 
in  1831.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
poet,  and  wrote  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  **  The  Hermit  of  Cettinje." 
Could  any  more  distinguished  tri- 
bute to  his  barbarism  be  quoted 
than  the  single  fact  that  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson,  reporting  an  interview 
with  him,  has  nothing  better  to  say 
of  him  than — *'  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  adverting  to  the  barbarous 
custom,  adopted  by  his  people  and 
the  Turks,  of  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  their  enemies  and  exposing  theni 
on  stakes  as  trophies  of  victory  and 
revenge  ;  and  I  was  delighted  to 
find  him  alive  to  the  evil  results  of 
this  practice,  and  desirous  of  ita 
discontinuance"? 

Peter  the  Second  died  in  1851,  ^ 
and  he,  again,  was  succeeded  by. 
his  nephew  Danilo,  to  whom  is  given 
the  credit  of  having  separated  the 
civil  from  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  little  place.  Danilo  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  1860, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
occupant  of  what,  in  Montenegro, 
would  be  called  a  throne. 

The    truth  is,  and  it  is  vain  to     ^ 
conceal  it,  that  from  beginning  to        .        ^ 
end  Montenegrin  history  is  a  mere  ,     -      , 
record  of  rapacity  and  scoundrelism;  .; 

that  any  professed  desire  to  further  ;'  ^ 

Eastern  Christianity  on  the  partbf  / 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tsernogora-  /.  V/i^ 
should  only  be  treated  with  contempt^'  ^  •  ,'*  i  f 
and  that  moderate  and  reasonable;  V><J 
political  principles,  ignoring entireljp>  ^-  ^^^i 
religious  differences,  ought  to'be?  Vi.j<*ij^ 
established  in  the  East  with  lit*ie-^;^,cV^y^ 
regard  to  the  opinions  or  feelinjj* ^^i^^i  7  *^ 


the  inhabitants 
ain. 
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The  Baees  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical DistribiUion,  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Oscar  Peschel.  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.:  London,  1876.— 
General  A.  von  Roon.  whose  valu- 
able services  as  War  Minister  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  German  empire, 
has  also  won  an  honourable  position 
in  literature  as  the  author  of  ^*  Eth- 
nology as  an  Introduction  to  Phy- 
sieal  Geography."  A  fourth  and 
revised  edition  of  this  work  having 
been  required,  he  requested  Herr 
Peschel  to  undertake  its  prepa- 
ration, with  the  understanding  that, 
afttr  having  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  General,  it  should 
appear  as  the  joint  production  of 
the  two.  By  the  time  the  editor  had 
completed  part  of  his  task,  the  state 
of  General  von  Roon's  health  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
any  share  in  the  work.  Hence,  to 
avoid  delay,  it  was  published  in  the 
name  of  Herr  Peschel  alone,  and 
now  appears  translated  into  English 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  be- 
tokening a  command  of  botli  lan- 
guages and  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

In  its  present  form  the  work  is 
a  compendious  treatise  on  anthro- 
pology, rather  more  than  half  being 
devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  whole 
species  of  man — his  origin,  physical 
peculiarities,  language,  industrial, 
social,  and  religious  condition — 
and  the  remainder  to  an  account  of 
the  various  races  into  which  the 
species  is  divided.  Within  the 
limits  of  a   moderate-sized    hand- 


book it  presents  a  comprehenshe 
view  of  the  present  state  of  that 
ever  advancing  science  which  em- 
braces portions  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, psychology,  philology, 
paleentology,  geography,  and  soci- 
o\ogy.  On  aU  these  branch^  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  study 
of  man  Herr  Peschel  has  availed 
himself  of  the  best  and  most  recent 
authorities.  No  publication — be  it 
philosophical  treatise,  scientific  pa- 
per, historical  work,  or  book  of 
travel — which  throws  any  light  on 
the  vast  and  complicated  subject 
escapes  his  observation.  Nor  is  he 
less  discriminating  in  the  use  (^ 
information  than  on  the  alert  to  ob- 
tain it  Far  from  blindly  accepting 
every  statement,  he  is  careful  to 
ascertain  and  point  out  its  true 
value  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
what  is  known  from  other  sources. 
In  short,  he  combines  extensive 
reading  with  sound  critical  judg- 
ment, qualifications  especially  ne- 
cessary for  the  editor  of  so  com- 
prehensive a  work. 

Herr  Peschel  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject before  him  in  a  purely  scien- 
tific spirit.  He  has  no  party  pur- 
pose to  serve,  no  personal  feeling 
to  gratify.  He  is  neither  a  bigoted 
theologian,  alarmed  and  irritated  by 
the  irresistible  advance  of  scientific 
investigation,  nor  a  dogmatic  posi- 
tivist,  unable  or  unwilling  to  believe 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy.  Writers  of  every  school 
and  nation  receive  impartial  con- 
sideration at  his  bands.  Their  views 
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are  correctly  stated  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed. As  an  instance,  we  may 
cite  what  is  said  of  Darwin's  theory, 
which  is  so  often  wilfully  or  unin- 
tentionally misrepresented  by  both 
supporters  and  opponents : — 


pel 


Perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
irt  in  Europe  who  would  not  acknow- 
ledge that  the  organic  world  of  the 
present  age  pre-supposes  with  im- 
perative necessity  that  a  tertiary  crea- 
tion preceded  it,  for  in  Australia  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
portions  of  the  earth  well  secured 
against  an  interchange  of  species,  tho 
aoimol  world  is  most  closely  allied  to 
the  local  fauna  now  extinct. 

**  Hence,  if  Darwin's  doctrine  con- 
fiisted  merely  of  the  proposition  that 
the  succession  of  species  is  connected 
with  the  past  by  some  cause  or  other, 
all  geologists,  botanists,  and  zoologists 
would  belong  to  the  school  of  the  great 
EngUshman.    But,  not  satisfied  with 
this  claim,  he  believes  himself  able  to 
disclose  the  process  itself  and  its  neces- 
sity.   According  to  his  theory,  parents 
or  sexual  couples  will  transmit  all  their 
characters,  including  even  the  smallest 
varieties,  so  that  the  offspring  resemble 
their  parents  and  yet  differ  from  them 
in  a  useful,  indifferent,  or  detrimental 
direction  in  some  exceedingly  minute 
peculiarity.     The  detrimental    devia- 
tions would  lead  to  the    speedy  de- 
struction of  their  possessors,  nor  would 
the  indifferent  have  any  prospect  of 
permanent   preservation;     the   useful 
alone  would  effect  the  transformation 
of  the  creatures.    But  by  continual 
accumulation,    imperceptibly    minute 
variations  may  in  the  course  of  con- 
siderable  periods  gradually  grow   up 
into  specific  differences.     In  this  de- 
velopment of  new  forms,  creation  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  were,  criticizes  its 
own  works,  for  as  each  individual  or 
parental  pair   usually   generates    far 
more  descendants  than  can  prosper  on 
the  earth,  there  arises    between  the 
oflfspring  of  the  same,  as  well  as  be- 
tween   tho     representatives    of    the 
dififerent  species,  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, in  which    the    more    vigorous 
competitors     overpower     those     less 
favourably   equipped.     By  continued 
clinimation  of  the  feeble  members  of 
the  species,  and  by  constant   trans- 


mission of  the  favourable  newly 
acquired  variations,  a  change  of  form 
gradually  occurs.  The  gist  and  novelty 
of  Darwin's  doctrine  consists  in  the 
selection  just  described,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  by  Nature. 
This  process  of  transmutation  of  species 
has  therefore  been  justly  spoken  of  by 
Nageli  as  a  utilitarian  system.  When 
enthusiasm  for  this  novel  and  bold  idea 
had  given  way  to  cooler  reflection,  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  . 
selection  on  utilitarian  principles  could 
not  always  have  taken  place.  The 
evolution  of  new  organs,  or  the  trans- 
formation of  old,  would  certainly  have 
required  long  periods,  during  which 
the  incomplete  novelty,  if  not  directly 
detrimental,  must  at  least  have  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Moreover,  it  became  evident 
that  organs  may  exist  before  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  them.  Even  among 
the  most  different  races  of  mankind,  a 
majority  of  their  mincer  possess  vocal 
apparatus  admirably  adapted  to  song, 
although  not  employed  for  musicsd 
purposes.  Nor  does  natural  selection 
explain  how  the  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  organic  ^orld  can  arouse  aesthetic 
dispositions  in  sensitive  persons.  We 
find  not  only  the  beautiful,  the  graceful, 
the  agreeable,  but  also  the  repulsive, 
the  terrible,  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
demoniac,  represented  in  animals  or 
plants,  Darwin,  in  his  book  on  the 
descent  of  man,  has  attempted  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  a  new  article  of 
belief,  namely,  in  sexual  selection ;  the 
female  animals  being  supposed  to 
prefer  the  male  which  most  actively 
excites  their  senses.  But  in  butterflies,, 
particularly  the  Sphingidse,  the  lower 
wings  are  coloured  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness, and  are  adorned  with  gaudy  eyes ; 
yet  tliis  creature  conceals  its  own 
decorations  when  at  rest,  while  all  per- 
ception of  pencilling  and  colour  is 
precluded  by  its  rapid  movements  when 
in  flight.  Many  finely  formed  men  and 
women  in  America  and  Africa  habitu- 
ally disfigure  themselves  by  placing 
discs  and  plugs  in  their  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  thereby  prove  that  their  taste  ia 
still  undeveloped,  so  that  their  other 
physical  beauties  are  certainly  not  due 
to  a  fortunate  selection.  Again  we  find 
beauties  in  such  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  fecundate  tliemselves,  and 
even  in  the  motionless  vegetable  king- 
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dom.  The  aspect  of  an  oak  dnring  a 
storm,  the  mournful  appearance  of  a 
Deodara,  the  hues  of  teany  a  corolla, 
the  graceful  lines  of  trailing  vines,  the 
fabric  of  a  rosebud,  are  all  capable  of 
affording  us  aesthetic  satisfaction,  and 
yet  any  idea  of  the  exercise  of  sexual 
selection  by  these  objects  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

"  Still  less  can  the  transmission  of 
prejudicial  characters  be  reconciled 
'  with  intentional  selection.  Darwin, 
indeed,  appeals  to  the  correlation  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  an  animal  body, 
in  consequence  of  which  changes  in 
one  part  are  accompanied  by  changes 
in  remote  portions  of  the  body ;  but  as 
we  cannot  demonstrate,  or  even  ima- 
gine, the  necessity  of  this  correlation, 
this  argument  has  no  foundation. 

"  According  to  the  Darwinian 
theory,  the  ancestor  of  modem  man 
must  have  been  a  hairy  creature,  pro- 
tected from  changes  of  temperature  by 
a  furry  coat.  Yet  the  loss  of  tliis  fur 
could  only  act  prejudicially  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  the  case  of 
birds,  the  same  observation  appUes  to 
gaudy  plumage,  which  favours  the 
schemes  of  their  enemies,  to  the  boat- 
,  like  excrescences  of  their  beaks,  as 
well  as  to  the  trailing  tails  which  hinder 
flight  and  incubation.  Thus  it  is  just 
the  new  pith  of  the  Darwinian  doc- 
trine, namely,  natural  selection,  which 
still  remains  unaccredited ;  nay,  Darwin 
himself,  truth- loving  as  he  always  is,  has 
openly  confessed  with  regard  to  the 
objections  made  by  Nacjeli  and  Broca, 
that  in  the  earlier  edition  of  **  The 
Origin  of  Species "  he  has  probably 
ascribed  too  much  to  the  eflfects  of 
natural  selection  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  AVe  may  add  that  the  oWer 
history  of  the  organic  world  exhibits 
cases  in  which  tlie  extinction  of  families 
of  animals  has  been  originated  by  pro- 
found alterations  of  structure  which,  as 
far  as  such  inferences  are  iustifiable 
with  regard  to  phenomena  exhibited  by 
fossils,  must  have  been  prejudicial  to 
them.  The  Ammonites,  which  died 
out  during  the  cretaceous  period,  pre- 
viously began  to  pass  into  so-called 
cripple  forms.  Their  shells,  originally 
curled  into  a  planiform  spiral,  subse- 
quently become  perpendicularly  spiral, 
extend  themselves  lineally,  or  bend 
like  a  bow,  a  hook,  or  a  shepherd's 
crook,  or  at  least  distend  themselves  so 


much,  that  the  individual  con  volutions 
are  no  longer  in  contact  with  one 
another.  But  this  abandonment  of  tho 
old  type  W8S  followed  by  the  complete 
extinction  of  tlie  family. 

"  We,  nevertheless,  hold  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine,  not  indeed  as  a  sac- 
cessful,  but  yet  as  the  best  attempt  t» 
explain  the  connection  of  the  older  with 
the  newer  creation,  and  it  will  only  ba 
supplanted  by  a  more  satisfactory 
solution.  It  is  scarcely  comprehensible 
that  pious  minds  can  be  disquieted  by 
this  doctrine,  for  creation  gains  in 
dignity  and  importance  if  it  possesses 
the  power  of  renovation,  and  of  evolving 
higher  perfection."- 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
present  our  readers  with  this 
lengthened  extract  because  a  thewy 
which  has  produced  so  deep  an  im- 
pression and  exerted  so  wide  an 
influence  on  modem  thought  de- 
serves to  be  correctly  understood 
and  estimated  at  its  true  value.. 
At  best  it  is  rather  a  plausible 
hypothesis  than  an  indisputable 
principle.  To  compare  it  with 
Newton's  mathematically  demon- 
strated theory  of  gravitation,  as  a 
high  scientific  authority  did  in  the 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  its  first 
publication,  or  even  with  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  so  amply 
confirmed  by  experiment,  is  a  strange 
perversion  of  judgment  more  cal- 
culated to  provoke  contradiction 
than  produce  conviction.  Herr 
Peschel  is  far  nearer  the  mark  in 
describing  it  as  an  attempt— it  may 
be  the  best  attempt,  yet  made  or 
possible,  but  still  only  an  attempt 
— to  explain  the  formation  of  species. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally 
reasonable  in  what  he  says  with 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  theory 
on  religion.  It  does  not  at  all  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  creation,  but  sim- 
ply aims  to  show  how  creation  is 
carried  on.  Creation  itself  is  al- 
together beyond  the  range  of  science 
or  human  conception.  The  most 
we  can  do  is  to  trace  such  of  its 
processes  and  results  as  fall  within 
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the  observation  of  our  senses,  and 
this  is  all  that  Darwin  attempts. 
Whether  his  theory  adds  dignity 
and  importance  to  the  idea  of  cre- 
ation, as  Herr  Peschel  thinks,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  on  which  some 
may  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  that 
it  does  not  admit  the  idea,  and  is 
atheistical  in  its  character — as  is  not 
unfrequently  asserted  or  implied — 
cannot  he  established  by  sufficient 
evidence  and  fair  argument. 

Herr  Peschel  upholds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  mankind,  con- 
sidering the  different  races  of  men 
as  varieties  of  one  species.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  no  region 
however  inhospitable,  no  climate 
however  unfavourable,  where  man 
cannot  live.  Not  far  from  Cape 
Constitution,  81  deg.  22  min.  north 
latitude — the  highest  latitude  ever 
reached  before  the  recent  English 
Goverament  expedition,  which  got 
to  83  deg.  20  min. — fragments  of  a 
sledge  were  observed,  and  traces  of 
human  inhabitants  were  found  at 
the  extremity  of  West  Greenland. 
Provided  the  transitions  from  one 
climate  to  another  are  not  abrupt, 
but  take  place  gradually  and  at 
considerable  intervals  of  time,  men 
of  the  same  breed  can  live  in  any 
zone. 

A  further  proof  of  the  unity  of 
mankind  to  which  Herr  Peschel 
calls  attention  is  the  identity  of 
mental  characteristics  by  which  all 
tribes  are  distinguished,  however 
diversified  their  physical  constitu- 
tion and  geographical  position.  All 
are  endowed  with  essentially  the 
same  capacities  though  in  vftrious 
stages  of  development.  Similar 
beliefs  and  customs  are  found  gener- 
ally prevalent,  in  spite  of  important 
differences  in  other  points. 

With  regard  to  the  original  home 
of  the  human  race,  Herr  Peschel 
argues  that,  as  the  islands  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  land  have 
always  been  found  to  have  been 
uninhabited  till  within  recent  times, 


it  must  have  been  in  some  conti- 
nent. He  then  shows  from  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals, 
that  neither  North  or  ^outh  Ame- 
rica nor  Australia  could  have  satis- 
fied the  necessary  conditions,  and, 
after  considering  other  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  at  last  fixes  upon  a  great 
continent  now  covered  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  "  to  which  belonged 
Madagascar,  and  perhaps  portions  of 
Eastern  Africa,  the  Maldives  and 
Lacadives,  and  also  the  island  of 
Ceylon."  Sclater,  the  zoologist,  has 
given  this  continent  the  name  of 
Lemuria. 

In  treating  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  Herr  Peschel  exhibits  a  very 
discriminating  and  impartial  spirit. 
He  weighs  the  evidence  derived 
from  various  sources  with  scruti- 
nizing care,  laying  bare  the  weak 
points  as  well  as  insisting  on  the 
strong  ones.  Thus  he  does  not 
omit  to  mention  the  important 
circumstance  that  the  knives  and 
axes  taken  from  miocene  strata 
near  Tenay,  in  France,  were  pro- 
nounced, by  the  best  judges  at  the 
Archseological  Congress  at  Brussels 
in  1872,  to  be  not  of  artificial 
make,  and  adds  the  very  just  and 
needful  observation,  that  in  the 
case  of  alleged  stone  implements 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether 
they  have  been  selected  from  a 
large  or  small  number  of  similar 
objects,  because  where  masses  of 
flint  appear  on  the  surface  and  ai-e  • 
easily  broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  they 
will  often  split  up  into  chips  and 
flakes  so  as  to  present  every  appear- 
ance of  artificial  construction,  though 
really  the  results  of  accident. 

As  to  the  lake  dwellings  in 
Switzerland,  Herr  Peschel  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  fact  as  yet 
discovered  which  compels  us  to  be 
lieve  that  they  are  older  than  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  nothing  to  , 
disprove  that  the  remains  of  the 
stone  age  in  Switzerland  date  from 
between  one  and  two  thousand  years 
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before  Christ.  His  general  con- 
clusion is,  that  *'  all  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  merely  enable  us  to 
put  back  the  antiquity  of  our  race 
tts  far  as  the  times  of  the  extinct 
cave  fauna/' 

On  the  subject  of  language,  Herr 
Peschel  has  some  just  observations. 
Easy  as  it  is  to  understand  the 
growth  of  languages  when  once 
formed — and  he  gives  instances  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  vari- 
ously modified — he  considers  the 
first  establishment  by  compact  be- 
tween speaker  and  hearer  of  a  con- 
nection between  an  idea  or  feeling 
and  a  particular  sound  to  be  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Still,  he  con- 
tends that  man  was  as  mucb  the 
originator  of  language  as  he  is  of 
the  additions  and  alterations  it 
continually  undergoes.  As  a  means 
of  ethnological  classification,  Herr 
Peschel  considers  language  to  be  a 
valuable  but  secondary  criterion, 
requiring  other  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account  with  it.  Identity 
or  relationship  of  language  is  not 
in  itself  a  proof  of  identity  of  race. 
It  merely  indicates  social  inter- 
course and  community  of  abode  at 
some  previous  period,  which  is 
quite  possible  without  intermixture 
of  race  to  any  great  extent,  as  occurs 
in  India  and  with  the  negroes  who 
speak  English  in  America. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  the 
learned  editor  throughout  his  com- 
prehensive survey  of  mankind,  in- 
cluding their  primitive  condition, 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  wea- 
pons,  navigation,  customs,  and  re- 
ligions. Suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
these  topics  of  interest  are  discussed 
with  ample  knowledge  and  masterly 
ability. 

The  last  division  of  tbe  work, 
which  treats  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind, commences  thus : — 

"  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  found  that 
in  any  one  race  all  ihe  physical  cha- 
racters, such  as  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  and  the 


colour  of  the  skin,  vary  materially; 
that  even  the  character  of  the  hair 
must  not  be  considered  a  persistently 
distinctive  mark,  and  hence  that,  iu  the 
classification  of  the  human  species  into 
groups  or  races,  all  the  predominant 
characteristics  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Though  the  limits  of  such 
groups  are  often  easy,  they  are  more 
often  very  difficult  to  define.  We 
must  not  draw  them  where  the  common 
characteristics  of  one  group  merge  by 
slight  gradations  into  the  common 
characteristics  of  another  group,  for 
on  historical  authority  such  gradations 
must  be  traced  to  intermarriage,  and 
would  be  represented  by  hybrids. 

**  On  this  principle  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  separate  mankind  into  seven 
groups,  races,  sub-species,  or  specie, 
whichever  expression  may  be  pre- 
ferred. The  first  includes  th*i  in- 
habitants of  Australia  and  Tasmania; 
the  second,  the  Papuans  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  isknds ;  tbe 
third,  the  Mongoloid  nations,  among 
which  we  reckon  not  only  the  Asiatics 
of  tlie  Continent,  but  also  the  Malayo- 
Polynesians  and  the  aboriginea  of 
America;  the  fourth,  the  Dravida  of 
Western  India  of  non-Aryan  ori^ ; 
the  fiftli,the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen; 
the  sixth,  the  Negroes;  the  last  con- 
sists of  the  Mediterranean  nations, 
answering  to  the  Caucasians  of  Bln- 
menbach.  The  vindication  both  of 
the  separations  and  associations  of 
this  system  of  seven  groups  mu^  be 
reserved  for  the  chapters  which  treat 
of  each  respectively.  Moreover,  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  ethnology  to 
estimate  the  social,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  individual 
races.  The  maturity  of  the  different 
social  conditions  of  mankind  does  not, 
however,  accurately  correspond  to  the 
various  endowments  of  races,  but  de- 
pends* also  on  the  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous  nature  of  the  place  t)i 
abode ;  so  that  the  reaction  of  this  on 
the  history  of  tlie  civilization  of  each 
group  of  mankind  must  be  considered.' 

From  these  remarks  the  reader 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
treatment  of  this  portion  of  the 
work.  The  physical  and  intellectual 
characteristics  of  each  race,  together 
with  their  geographical  distribution 
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ATi<5l  social  condition,  are  clearly  and 
ftxlly  described,  the  statements  being 
illtzistrated  and  confinne4  by  inform- 
al;! on  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
tile  newest  sources. 

-Herr  Peschel  claims  for  the  Aus- 
t:x*alians  a  higher  intellectual  status 
'tlian  is  usually  assigned  them.     He 
:founds  this    claim  on   the  highly 
<ieveloped  character  of  their   lan- 
g^txage,  which  "  possesses  four  more 
oase-terminations  than  Latin,  and  a 
doal  as  well  as  singular  and  pluraL 
ITIie  verb  is  as  rich  in  tenses  as 
X^atin,  and  has  also  terminations  for 
tlie  dual,  and  three  genders  for  the 
tliird  person ;  in  addition  to  active 
«Liid  passive,  it  has  reflective,  reci- 
procal, determinative,  and  continu- 
ative  forms."    They  can  also  boast 
of  some  attempts  at  poetry. 

Herr  Peschel's  statements  with 
regard  to  the  Chinese  are  scarcely 
consistent    with  each    other.     On 
tiie  one  hand  he  shows  by  an  enu- 
meration of  facts  and  dates  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  have 
for  centuries  remained  stationary; 
on  the  other,  he  says,  "  It  is  every- 
where noticeable  that  the  Chinese  do 
not  advance  beyond  a  certain  grade 
of  intellectual   development.*'    He 
shows  a  lack  of  his  usual  caution  in 
accepting  as  trustworthy,    on  the 
faith  of  an  American  writer,  two 
strange    stories  at  variance    with 
experience  and  reason.     One  is  to 
the  effect  that  an  English  captain 
of  a  steamer  deliberately  and  gra- 
tuitously ran  down  a  Chinese  barge 
of  bricks  with  four  rowers  whom  he 
left  to  perish,  which  is  too  barbarous 
to  be  believed.  The  other  states  that, 
as  the  narrator  was  passing  through 
a  town  with  Mr.  Murray,  a  Chinese 
scholar  attached  to  the  English  em- 
bassy, they  were  attacked  with  re- 
pulsive  missiles  by    a  mob,    who 
were  instantaneously  converted  to 
peace  and  friendship  by  an  appeal 
to  them  from  Mr.  Murray  in  tiieir 
own  language,  reminding  them  of 
Uie  saying  of  Confucius,  "  That 


which  I  wish  another  not  to  do  to 
me,  I  must  not  do  to  him.**  From 
what  we  have  heard  frt)m  those  who 
have  lived  in  China,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  as 
much  too  good  to  be  true  as  the 
other  is  too  bad. 


Imperial  Federation  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.  In  letters, 
edited  by  F.  Young.  S.  W.  Silver 
and  Co.:  London,  1876. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it 
was  customary — especially  among 
short-sighted  politicians  of  one  idea, 
and  that  not  by  any  means  an 
exalted  one — to  unduly  depreciate 
our  vast  colonial  possessions.  They 
were  represented  as  a  useless  bur- 
den to  the  country,  a  source  of 
endless  expense,  and  a  frequent 
cause  of  disastrous  war.  Happily, 
loftier  and  wiser  sentiments  now 
prevail .  The  colonies  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  an  essential 
element  of  England's  greatness  and 
prosperity,  invaluable  as  homes  for 
our  redundant  population,  training 
schools  for  our  statesmen,  centres 
of  trade,  stations  for  our  fleet,  and 
additions  to  our  national  wealth, 
dignity,  and  importance.  They 
are  priceless  jewels  in  Her  Majesty's 
crown,  at  once  the  symbol  and 
manifestation  of  British  power^ 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  of  our 
fleet. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  these 
more  healthy  views  is  no  doubt  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  con- 
ferences  which  have  been  held  on 
colonial  questions,  and  the  articles 
which  have  been  written  with  a 
view  to  press  the  claims  of  the 
colonies  on  public  attention.  It  is 
feai*ed  by  some,  that  sooner  or 
later  our  colonies  will  desire  to 
separate  from  the  Mother  country, 
imless  some  steps  are  taken  in  time 
to  unite  them  more  closely  with  it, 
into  a  gr»nd  imperial  confederacy. 
50 
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Various  proposals  for  carrying  out 
the  idea  have  been  made  and  dis- 
cussed, particularly  in  the  columns 
of  The  Colonies  newspaper,  and  a 
number  of  letters  which  have  ap- 
peared in  that  journal,  are  here 
collected  under  the  editorship  of 
one  of  the  writers,  who  shows  more 
zeal  than  discretion  in  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  • 

Mr.  Young  is  haunted  with  the 
idea  that  we  shall  lose  our  colonies 
through  mere  indif^rence  to  their 
feelings  and  interests,  and  has 
persuadedhimself— on  what  grounds 
he  does  not  say — that  all  ^e  self- 
goyerning  colonies  will  insist  on 
federation  or  disintegration.  Hence 
he  vehemently  insists  on  federation 
as  a  matter  demanding  careful  at- 
tention without  delay. 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
pretends  that  there  is  at  present  any 
urgent  demand  in  the  colonies  for 
federation.  On  the  other  hand  an 
anonymous  writer  **  Colonus,"  who 
has  had  thirty  years*  experience  in 
Australia,  says,  not  only  has  no 
colony  asked  for  it,  but  he  does  not 
believe  any  would  accept  it,  if 
offered.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Young  does  not  venture  to 
dispute  the  non-existence  of  any 
desire  in  the  colonies  for  federation, 
nor  can  he  say  anything  against 
**Colonus*s"  opinion,  except  that  it  is 
an  individual  one,  thus  implying — 
what  he  has  no  right  to  assume — 
that  it  stands  alone,  and  keeping 
out  of  sight  the  weight  fairly  due  to 
such  lengthened  personal  experience, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Young 
could  not  discuss  the  subject  with- 
out undue  bitterness,  which  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  strength  of  argu- 
ment. 

lie  thus  appears  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  his 
opponent,  who  writes  as  a  sensible, 
well-informed  man,  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  spirit,  taking  men  and 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  indulging 
m  vague  speculations   which  wiU 


not  bear  the  test  of  experieiK^- 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  general 
impression  produced  by  the  volume 
will  be  adverse  to  the  views  it  is 
intended  to  promote,  which  are 
controverted  with  even  greater 
ability  and  in  better  temper  by 
another  writer,  "  Philo-Colonus,'' 
whoke  letters  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. In  a  few  words  he  thus 
shows  the  utter  impossibility  of 
such  a  federation  as  Mr.  Young  and 
his  adherents  dream  of : — 

•*  They  seek  an  Assembly  in  which 
members  from  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire shall  sit  together,  and  shall  be  the 
government    aud    legislatore   of  the 
united  nation.    Now,  I  ask  in  all  sim- 
plicity, is  such  an  institution,  in  per- 
manent operation,  conceivable?    Is  it 
supposed  to  be  possible  that  Goloniid 
votes,  or  votes  gathered  from  distant 
regions,  shall  depose  a  Prime  Minister 
of  England  and  put  another  in  Ms 
place  ?    Can  any  one  imagine  thst  a 
majority  of  such  Colonial  votes  wonld 
never  be  able  to  impose    Protection 
upon  English  finance  ?     Wonld  they 
be  suffered   to    decide    whether   the 
Church  of  England  shall  continue  to 
be  established  or  not  ?    Or  would  the 
Colonists  ever  suffer  that  they  should 
all  over  the  globe  be  made  to  pay  the 
same  amount  of  taxes  per  head  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  coontry?  If 
such  things  should  be  impossible— and 
who  doubts  it  ? — then  plainly  Federa- 
tion becomes  only,  as  now,  joint  con- 
sultation on  a  few  matters  only ;  a  trae 
unity,   one   nation,    one    people,  one 
Federated  society,  Avill  not  have  come 
into  existence." 

Mr.  Young  has  failed  to  establish 
the  necessity  for  any  new  measure 
at  present,  still  less  dhe  practicability     | 
of  the  plan  he  proposes. 


A  Glossary  of  LUurgUal  wd 
Ecclesiastical  Terms,  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee.,  BXX., 
F.S.A.  London.  B.  Quaritch,  1876. 
— Mr.  Lee's  handsomely  printed 
and  richly    illustrated  work,  is  a 
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dictionary  of  ritualistic  terms,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  unlearned 
who  ai'e  fond  of  ritualism,  or — as  Mr. 
Lee  would  say — interested  in  the 
"Catholic  revival,"  now  going  on  in 
the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
terms  **  a  new  and  hetter  Reforma- 
tion." For  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  belong  to  this  particular 
class  it  will  have  no  attraction,  and 
even  for  those  who  do,  it  is  not 
veiy  suitable.  It  contains  many 
terms  which  they  are  not  likely  even 
to  meet  with  or  want,  such  as, 
azymite,  abios,  jope,  fylfot,  lumachet, 
lup,  orphray,  mazer,  stolizein,  and  a 
host  of  others  equally  outlandish. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  explains  many 
that  are  too  familiar  to  need  ex- 
planation, such  as  stipend,  stool, 
stocking.  Communion-cloth,  kneeler, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  organ-loft,  &c. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  aid  vantage  the 
readers  whom  Mr.  Lee  has  in  view, 
can  derive  from  tlie  articles  on  these 
two  classes  of  terms,  which  together, 
make  up  a  third  or  more  of  the  six 
thousand  inserted  in  the  volume. 

Nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  re- 
maining portion  well  adapted  for 
the  class  of  people  contemplated. 
Greek  words  and  Latin  quotations, 
which  must  be  unintelligible  to 
them,  repeatedly  occur  without  any 
translation.  Mr.  Lee  says  the  work 
is  a  glossary,  not  a  cyclopsedia ;  but 
it  is  in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  entirely,  the  articles  being 
confined  to  brief  explanations  of 
meaning,  but  as  frequently  giving 
historical  and  other  information  at 
considerable  length.  Sometimes 
the  derivation  of  the  terms  is 
given,  but  generally  omitted,  or 
msuflficiently  explained.  A  glossary 
should,  at  least,  give  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  words  it  professes  to 
explain,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  Mr.  Lee's,  for,  besides  its 
deficiency  with  regard  to  derivation, 
It  does  not  include  all  the  meanings 
of  the  words  il  explains.    Whether 


regarded  as  a  glossary  or  a  cyclo- 
paedia, it  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those,  for  whose  use  it  is 
professedly  intended.    Young  ladies 
of  ritualistic  tendencies  and  tastes, 
who  do  not  happen  to  have  enjoyed 
the     advantages     of    the     higher 
education,  now  afforded  to  their  sex 
at  Girton  College,   and  Newnham 
Hall,     Cambridge,    or     Universitv 
College,  London, 
hopelessly  puzzled  o 
But  it  may  suit  tl 
unlearned,    and,  li 
regard  the  Eeformi 
terms  it— **The  al 
,  sixteenth    century,' 
and  its  leading  actor 
disgust  ;    who    looJ 
fond  longing  to  the 
visible  unity,'*   by 
tion  of  the  Englis 
Greek  Churches,  a 
believe  very  much, 
essential  difference 
They  will  not  be  si 
frequent  mention  o 
Church  "  in  these  j 
the  churches  of  En^ 
in   combination,  no 
the  great  prOminenci 
ecclesiastical    terms 
sertion  of  articles  c 
Catholic  usages  as  | 
dulgences.     They  n 
be  at  all  offended  by 
way   in   which    the 
Keformation  are  sf 
Introduction,      whe 
martyr.       Hooper, 
Gloucester,   is   den< 
**  fanaticism ;"   the 
the  Reformation,  a 
been  accomplished 
that  savoured  rathe 
Iconoclasm  or  Maho 
of  Christianity,"  ai 
Reformers  " — as  the 
styled   with  inverte 
charged  with  having 
riched  themselves  an 
by  the   abundant  £ 
churches  and  chanti 
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All  honest  men,  whether  Ritual- 
ists or  not,  must  condemn  Mr. 
Lee's  mode  of  treating  the  word 
,  Sacrament  In  his  explanation  of 
this  word  he  says  : — "According to 
the  general  teaohing  of  the  Church 
Universal,  there  are  seven  sacra- 
ments. The  Church  of  England 
teaches,  not  that  there  are  less  than 
seven,  hut  that  there  are  two  only 
as  generally  necessary  to  salvation^ 
.and  in  the  Articles  the  whole  seven 
are  enumerated."  From  this  state- 
ment any  reader  not  familiar  with 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Article  would 
naturally  suppose  the  whole  seven 
sacraments  are  placed  on  a  level 
there.  To  prevent  any  reader  from 
falling  into  so  gross  an  error,  we 
will  quote  its  exact  words  : — 

*'  There  are  two  sacraments  ordained 
of  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  the  gospel,  that 
is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
our  Lord. 

"  These  five,  commonly  called  sacra- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  Confirmation, 
Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Ex- 
treme Unction,  are  not  to  he  counted 
for  sacraments  of  the  gospel^  being  such 
as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  are 
states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacra- 
ments,  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
iS  upper,  for  that  they  have  not  any 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordliined  of 
God." 

Now,  will  any  one  with  a  spark 
of  sincerity,  or  the  slightest  regard 
for  truth,  venture  to  say  Mr.  Lee 
has  not  in  this  matter  heen  guilty 
of  gross  misrepresentation,  if  not 
downright  fraud  ?  There  is  no 
great  harm  in  his  trying  to  hide 
from  himself  the  vital  pomts  of 
difference  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome  by  lumping 
them  together  under  the  title  of 
'*the  Western  Church,"  to  the 
amusement  of  Romanist  lookers- 
on  ;  but  when  he  resorts  to  such 
disingenuous  proceedings  as  this, 
every  lover  of  truth  and  fauness 


must  condemn  and  denounce  him. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  ]&g- 
land  should  entertain  such  senti- 
ments as  he  avows  ;  but  far  worse 
that  he  should  seek  to  promulgate 
them  by  dishonest  means. 

Mr.  Lee's  work  is  inscribed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  his 
lordship's  permission,  who  is  ex- 
pressly exonerated  from  all  respon- 
sibility **  for  the  accuracy  of  any 
statement,  fact,  judgment,  opinion, 
or  conclusion  contained  in  it,**  as 
he  never  saw  it  before  publication. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  his 
lordship  had  seen  it,  he  would  have 
allowed  his  name  to  appear  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr.  Lee*s  notions  of  architectnre 
are  rather  hazy,  or,  at  any  rate, 
loosely  expressed.  He  se^ms  to 
think  Norman  synonymous  with 
Homanesque  architecture,  whereas 
Bomanesque  is  a  generic  term,  de- 
noting that  modification  of  andoit 
Boman  architecture  which,  origin- 
ating in  Home  with  the  Basilica, 
appeared  in  Normandy  as  Norman, 
in  England  as  Saxon,  and  in  Lom- 
bardy  as  Lombardic,  the  prevailing 
feature  of  all  being  the  round  arch. 
His  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
from  his  own  pencil,  are  well  exe- 
cuted, hut  not  so  well  selected. 
Instead  of  giving  drawings  from 
ancient  objects  which  exist,  and  are 
accessible,  as  lie  is  careful  to  state, 
mentioning  where  they  may  be 
found,  he  inserts  modem  designs 
"from  the  late  Mr.  A.  Welby 
Pugin's  pencil,'*  by  which  we  pre- 
sume the  elder  Pugin  is  meant, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  say  for 
certain.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  easy,  and  far  better,  for  instance, 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  old  examples 
mentioned  under  the  headings 
*•  Lectern  **  and  "  Shrine.**  At  any 
rate,  if  modern  work  is  thought  de- 
sirable, tliere  can  be  no  reason  for 
ignoring  all  that  has  been  done  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture  by  such 
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eminent  artists  as  Mr.  Street,  Mr. 
Surges,  and  others. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Lee,  that  pews  "came 
into  use  forundevotional  purposes," 
and  that  Eomanist  is  *'a  vulgar 
word,  used  chiefly  hy  the  unedu- 
cated, to  designate  a  member  of 
the  ancient  and  venerable  Church 
of  Rome." 


T7te  OwVs  JSTest  in  the  City.  By 
E.  Lovel.  London  :  H.  S.  King 
&  Co.,  1876.  — A  novel  should, 
above  all  things,  be  readable,  and 
such  «*  The  OwPs  Nest  in  the  City*' 
is  in  no  common  degree.  Whoever 
begins  reading  it  will  be  unwilling 
to  lay  it  aside  before  the  end  is 
reached.  The  interest,  so  far  from 
ever  flagging,  goes  on  continually 
increasing  till  it  reaches  a  pitch  of 
intensity  at  last.  The  reader's  at- 
tention is  kept  constantly  on  the 
alert  by  a  series  of  ever  fresh  inci- 
dents following  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Ingenuity  is  shown  in 
the  structure  of  the  plot,  and  skill 
in  its  development.  There  is 
enough  of  mystery  in  it  to  give  a 
zest  to  the  narrative,  but  not  so 
much  complication  as  to  puzzle  one. 

Objection  may,  however,  be  made  - 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
story,  occupying  only  a  single  vol- 
ume, should  include  among  its  es- 
sential elements  two  cases  of  seduc- 
tion and  one  of  suicide.  Not  that 
they  form  prominent  features  of  the 
work.  The  author  does  not  gloat 
over  them,  or  dwell  upon  them  for 
the  purpose  of  effect.  Still  they 
are  there,  and  cast  a  lurid  gloom 
over  the  whole.  As  a  set-ofif  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the 
reader  is  spared  any  tedious  love 
scenes  or  sickly  sentimentalism. 
There  is,  however,  a  failure  of 
poetical  justice,  as  the  best  charac- 
ters come  to  the  worst  end,  and  the 


villain  of  the  piece  is  crowned  with 
success. 

Mr.  Lovel  tells  the  tale  in  his 
own  person,  and  appears  as  a  sub- 
ordinate actor,  bearing  his  own 
name.  "The  Owl's  Nest"  is  an 
old  mantjion  in  a  secluded  city 
square,  occupied  both  as  a  resi- 
dence and  place  of  business  by  a 
firm  of  solicitors,  Messrs.  Prescott 
&  Earle,  the  former  of  whom  is  his 
uncle.  To  him  he  is  sent  as  a  lame 
boy  of  eight  years  old,  on  the  death 
of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Prescott,  while  a  country 
lawyer's  clerk,  is  induced  by  a 
promise  of  money  to  marry  Miss 
Earle,  a  neighbouring  squire's 
daughter,  who  has  been  seduced 
by  a  young  nobleman,  and  is  known 
to  be  enceinte.  Shortly  after  the 
marriage  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Arm  in  London,  she  gives  birth 
to  a  son,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Dick,  figures  as  the  hero  of  the 
story.  After  bearing  her  husband 
a  son,  James,  she  is  forced  by  his 
ill-usage,  and  assisted  by  her  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Earle,  —  who  has  pre- 
viouslyprevailed  upon  her  to  execute 
a  will  in  his  favour— to  flee  to  Italy, 
where  she  soon  afterwards  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter,  Mary,imknown 
to  Mr.  Prescott,  who,  by  Earle's 
contrivance,  receives  false  intelli- 
gence of  her  death.  Dick,  who  is 
represented  as  a  high-spirited  gene- 
rous fellow,  is  naturally  no  great 
favourite  with  his  reputed  father, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  dotes  with 
fond  affection  upon  his  own  son, 
James,  a  gentle  amiable  youth,  be- 
loved, not  only  by  his  father,  but 
equally  by  his  half-brother,  Dick, 
and  his  cousin,  Ned  Lovel.  All 
three  combine  in  regarding  Mr. 
Earle  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
However,  when  they  have  grown  up, 
Dic]^  through  his  interposition,  ob- 
tains a  commission  in  the  army, 
James  being  admitted  to  the  office. 

As  Dick  is  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing to  join  his  regiment,  a  new  turn 
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of  afi&ars  is  broaght  about  by  the 
advent  of  a  young  lady,  who  is  re- 
presented by  Mr*  Earle  to  be  a 
ward  of  bis  from  Italy,  but  is  really 
bis  niece,  Mary  Prescott,  with  whom 
Dick  falls  in  loTO,  little  dreaming 
that  she  is  his  half-sister.  But  she 
is  fond  of  flirting  with  a  young  vis- 
count, whom  she  meets  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  with 
whom  she  elopes  to  Nice.  The 
fugitives  are  tracked  and  reached  by 
Dick  at  Nice,  who  has  learnt  his 
relationship  to  the  lady,  and  is  just 
on  the  point  of  fighting  a  duel  with 
the  viscount,  when  they  are  pre- 
vented by  the  arrival  of  Level,  with 
a  letter  from  the  viscount's  father, 
revealing  Dick's  relationship.  The 
circumstances  are  thus  narrated : — 

'*  They  heard  me !  I  saw  them  all 
turn  round  to  look ;  I  saw  Dick's  angry 
and  impatient  gesture;  I  saw  the 
seconds  speak  for  one  moment  to- 
gether, and  then  run  down  the  steps 
of  the  terrace  towards  me.  After  that 
I  saw  no  more,  for  I  fell  on  the  ground 
fainting,  utterly  overcome  with  pain 
and  emotion. 

"The  next  thing  of  which  I  was 
conscious  ^as  St  John's  voice  asking 
me  what  had  brought  me.  I  gasped 
out,  *  Oh,  St  John  I — oh,  sir,'  turning 
to  the  other  second,  who  was  helping 
me  to  rise, '  for  the  love  of  God,  stop 
them  !     They  must  not  fight  I ' 

"  *  Not  light !  •  exclaimed  St  John ; 
*  are  you  mad,  Ned  ? — there  is  no  help 
for  it — they  must  fight  now.' 

"  '  Indeed,  sir,  we  have  done  every- 
thing that  could  be  done/  said  the 
gendeman  upon  whose  arm  I  was 
leaning,  and  whose  name  I  afterwards 
learned  was  Captain  Paulett  *  and  now 
we  cannot  allow  you  to  interfere.  We 
should  he  unwilling  to  use  force,  but 
unless  you  retire  at  once * 

'*  *  Stop,  sir,  hear  me  out  I  have  a 
letter  for  Viscount  L— — ;  only  let  me 
give  him  that  letter,  and  if  he  insists 
upon  fighting  Comet  Prescott  after  he 
has  read  it,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  will  neither  say  nor  do  more, 
to  interfere.' 

*•  Captain  Paulett  looked  at  St  John 
who  said,  *I  think  we  ought  to  allow 


him  to  give  the  letter  to  L ,   I  will 

answer  for  Mr.  Level's  keeping  hia 
word.' 

"  *  Yes,  yes !  it  is  a  duty ;  you  muflt 
let  him  Imve  it,'  I  said,  taking  advan«> 
tage  of  Paulett's  hesitation  to  huny 
forward.  They  followed  in  silence, 
evidently  vanquished  by  my  earnest- 
ness, but  dissatisfied.    I  ran  on,  and 

tlirust  the  letter  into  Viscount  L ^'s 

hands;  he  and  the  surgeon  were  staring 
at  us  in  mute  astonishment ;  but  Dick, 
to  whom  I  turned,  eager  to  .  embrace 
him,  drew  back  from  me,  and  said, 
reproachfully,  *  0  Ned,  Ned!  I  never 
thought  you  would  have  done  this.* 

*'  At  this  moment  an   exdamation 
from  the  viscount  caused  us  both  to 
turn  round  and  look  at  him.   His  hand 
trembled,  he  was  very  pale,  and  after 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Dick,  for  a  moment 
with  an  indescribable  expression,  he 
put  the  letter  into  the  second  s  hands, 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  *  Settle  it  as  you 
can;   I  cannot  fight  him.*    He  thea 
turned  away.    St.  John  and  Paulett 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  letter,  and 
tiien  looked  at  one  another  with  feces 
fuU  of  dismay.    At   length    Captain 
Paulett  advanced  to  Didk,  and  said, 
'  Comet  Prescott  this  affair  caimot  co 
on.    My  principal  deeply  regrets  the 
uuhappy  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
challenge,  but  he  has  received  a  com- 
munication   from   his    father   which 
renders  it  impossible  the  matter  should 
be  settled  as  we  had  proposed;  he 
therefore    ■    * 

"  *  He  therefore  is  a  coward,  as  well 
as  a  villain,'  said  Dick,  in  whose 
crimson  brew  I  read  the  idea  /that  the 
viscount  refused  to  fight  with  him  in 
con^quence  of  the  stigma  attached  to 
his  birth. 

"  Viscount  L 's  eye  flashed  fire, 

and  his  paJe  cheek  flushed,  as  he 
angrily  faced  round  upon  Dick,  and 
at  that  moment  the  likeness  between 
the  two  brothers  was  striking;  then, 
recollecting  himself,  he  drew  back 
again,  saying,  *  I  cannot  fight  him.* 

**  Dick  sprang  forward  with  uplifted 
arm,  evidently  determined  to  force  him 
to  fight  by  striking  him  in  our  pre- 
sence. St  John  and  Paulett  both 
threw  themselves  upon  him  and  seized 
his  arm ;  but  Dick,  who  was  naturally 
far  stronger  than  either,  and  whose 
strength  was  now  redoubled  by  fiiiy, 
would  soon  have  thrown  them  both 
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x)m  him,  had  not  St  John  exclaimed 
)me — 

**  *  Give  him  the  letter/ 

"  I  snatched  it  u^  from  the  ground, 
here  it  had  fallen  m  the  straggle,  and 
oldii^  it  towards  Dick,  cried,  '  Read. 
,  Dick  I  it  is  from  yoxxr  father ." 

**  The  words  acted  like  a  spell.  He 
istantly  ceased  the  stru^le,  eagerly 
usped  the  letter,  read  it,  and  let  it 
U  without  speiJdng.  His  flushed  and 
igry  features  turned  white  as  stone, 
e  turned  bis  eyes  on  the  yiscount, 
ho  was  standing  apart  with  his  head 
)wed  down,  with  an  expression  of 
iagled  pain  and  hatred  I  shall  never 
rget;  then  turning  away,  with  a 
range,  shivering  sigh,  said, '  He  my 
other;  O  God,  it  is  too  much ! ' 
"  He  reeled  like  a  drunken  man  as 
i  spoke  the  words,  and  had  not  St 
)hn  and  Paulett  supported  him,  he 
Qst  certainly  have  fallen.*' 

On  recovering  himself  he  retires  to 
short  distance,  and  shoots  him- 
ilf  dead  with  his  pistol.  His 
rother  James  meets  with  a  scarcely 
«8  melancholy  death  from  con- 
imption,  which,  strange  to  say, 
\  not  perceived  by  any  of  those 
bout  him  till  it  has  reached  the 
ist  stage.  The  shock  to  his  father 
s  so  great  as  to  render  him  first 
nbecile,  and  ultimately  insane, 
larle  manages  to  get  such  influ- 
ace  over  his  niece,  Miss  Prescott, 
8  to  be  appointed  her  heir,  and  on 
er  death,  not  long  afterwards,  he 
omes  into  possession  of  all  the 
roperty,  for  which  he  has  been 
0  long  unscrupulously  scheming, 
i^hich  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  con- 
lusion,  though  not  without  war- 
uit  in  actual  life. 
Mr.  Lovel  does  not  attempt  any 
laborate  delineation  of  character, 
elying  chiefly  on  incident,  which 
le  narrates  with  power  and  effect. 
There  is,  however,  enough  of 
iharacterization  for  the  purposes  of 
he  story,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
consistent  and  natural.  The  style 
fl  vigorous  and  correct,  the  tone 
Wealthy,  and  the  sentiment  just,  if 
30t  striking. 


Besne  Lang,  By  Alice  Corkran. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons :  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1876. — If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  this  is  Miss  Corkran's  first 
original  work  of  fiction.  In  that  case 
we  may  cordially  congratulate  her  on 
having  commenced  her  career  with  a 
degree  of  success,  which  promises 
well  for  its  future.  She  has  shown 
sound  discretion  in  not  being  too 
ambitious  at  first,  and  not  attempting 
more  than  a  short  story  of  every-day 
life.  By  this  means  she  has  avoided 
the  necessity  of  weakening  the 
interest  by  diluted  diffuseness,  and 
foreign  matter  introduced  to  fill  up. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  well  sustained, 
and  what  the  authoress  attempted  is 
successfully  accomplished,  which  is 
far  more  satisfactory  as  a  beginning 
than  if  she  had  aimed  higher,  and 
missed  the  mark.  A  modest  success 
is  decidedly  better  in  such  a  case, 
than  ever  so  brilliant  a  failure. 

The  same  good  sense  which  dictated 
the  choice  of  the  subject  is  visible  in 
its  treatment.  The  plot  is  simple  in 
construction,  and  easy  in  develop- 
ment, the  component  parts  being 
fitted  together  with  the  art  which 
conceals  artifice.  The  narrative 
flows  smoothly  and  steadily  on  to 
the  final  consummation,  without 
wandering  in  its  course,  though  not 
without  winding  through  a  succession 
of  varied  scenes,  which  keep  up  the 
attention  and  afford  unfailing  fresh- 
ness. The  characters  are  carefully, 
if  not  powerfully,  drawn,  true  to  life, 
and  free  from  repulsive  features. 
There  is  a  commendable  absence  of 
unnatural  surprises,  heart-rendinc 
horrors,  and  revolting  crimes;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  style  is 
correct  and  free  from  exaggeration. 
On  the  whole  we  may  say  the  work  is 
carefully  executed,  without  being 
overdone.  It  is  a  simple  story  of 
village  love  and  sorrow,  told  simply 
and  naturally,  not,  however,  without 
touching  incidents,  pleasing  pictures, 
playful  hits,  and  shrewd  observa- 
tions. 
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Tbe  ,  writer  is  represented  as 
accidentally  lamed  while  forming 
one  of  a  reading  party  in  the  lake 
district,  and  consequently  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dame  Martin,  ia 
,  the  neighbouring  village  of  Carbeck, 
a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  sharp 
tongue,  but  sound  principles,  and 
genuine  kindness,  whose  racy  sayings 
are .  sometimes  not  unworthy  of  the 
immortal  Mrs.  Poyser,  herself. 
Thus,  in  a  fit  of  irritation  at  her 
patient's  incessant  reading,  she  ex- 
claims :  ^"  I'd  as  soon  think  to  keep 
putting  victuals  inside  my  stomach 
to  make  myself  strong,  as  to  be 
always  putting  other  folks  thoughts 
into  "my  head  to  make  myself  wise." 
At  his  request,  she  tells  the  story  of 
which,  Bessie  Lang,  her  niece,  is  the 
heroine,  and  Bill  Troughton,  a 
widow's  son  in  the  village,  is  the 
hero. 

Bessie  is  a  bright-haired,  brown- 
eyed  beauty,  full  of  life  and  fun,  but 
thoughtless  and  frivolous,  pure  and 
innocent,  as  long  as  she  is  free  from 
temptation,  but  found  wanting  in  high 
principled  firmness  of  character  when 
exposed  to  tho  seductive  influence  of 
artful  flattery,  polished  manners, 
poetic  fancies,  and  brilliant  promises. 
From  early  childhood  she  is  the 
constant  companion  of  Bill,  the 
genius  of  the  village,  who  soon  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  clergyman, 
goes  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
through  his  interposition,  gains  high 
honours  there,  is  articled  to  George 
Stephenson,  and  acquires  reputation 
and  money  by  patents  for  important 
inventions.  With  all  his  genius  he 
is  an  awkward,  shy  and  reserved 
youth,  true  and  warm  of  heart, 
nntiring  and  devoted  in  his  affection 
for  Bessie,  whom  he  does  his  utmost 
to  please,  but  fails  to  win,  though  he 
80  far  succeeds,  as  to  obtain  from  her 
a  reluctant  promise  of  marriage. 
He  then  goes  to  London,  works  in- 
defatigably,  lives  sparingly  that  he 
may  save  money  enough  to  purchase 
presente  for  his  sweetheart,  who  is 


always  in  his  thoughts,  and  for  vbom 
he  writes  a  joum«d,  postage  in  those 
days  being  too  expensive  for  freqaeac 
letter-writing. 

During  his  absence  Mr.  Ellis,  n 
ambitious  artist  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, insinuating  manners,  aod 
poetic  tendencies,  comes  to  the  vil- 
lage in  search  of  the  picturesque  ; 
and  no  sooner  catches  sight  of  B^- 
sie  than  he  is  fieiscinated  with  her 
bright  artless  beauty,  and  prevail* 
upon  her  good-natured,  weak-minded 
father  to  allow  him  to  occupy  an 
upper  room  in  the  house  as  a  stadia, 
where  he  may  paint  a  great  picture 
for  the  Academy,  in  which  she  is  to 
appear  as  a  prominent  figure.  By 
the  time  the  picture  is  finished  be 
has  completely  won  the  thoughtless 
girl's  heart,  and  prevails  upon  her  to 
elope  with  him  on  the  very  night  of 
the  feast  in  celebration  of  her  be- 
trothal to  Bill,  who  has  come  down 
from  London  for  the  purpose,  ia  con- 
sequence  of  the  suspicions  awakened 
by  his  too  successful  rival.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  she  is  cast  off, 
and,  with  her  child,  goes  on  foot  from 
Richmond  to  her  native  village, 
which  she  reaches  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and  dies  at  her 
aunt's  soon  afterwards.  The  dosing 
scene  is  thus  narrated : —   . 

"  At  last  she  lay  with  her  eyes  open 
gazing  at  Bill,  her  cheeks  burning,  a 
restless  look  on  her  fiaoe,  her  pulse 
beating  quick  with  fever. 

•« « Tve  %valked  all  the  way  from 
Richmond  "  she  said,  talking  very  fest 
as  if  she  were  repeating  it  by  rote,  *to 
bring  my  baby  home.'  Then  ahe 
panted.  •  Baby  felt  very  heavy  some- 
times, but  I  kept  by  the  coach-road,  so 
I  did  not  lose  my  way.  Sometimes  I 
got  a  Uft !  and  the  other  night  I  slept 
m  the  workhouse.  The  thought  of 
you.  Bill,  cheered  me.  I  had  a  kind 
of  feeling  as  you  would  stand  up  for 
me — ^you,  and  aunt  Martin  too.'  An^ 
here  her  voice  failed  her. 

'* '  Do  not  speak,  Bessie,  if  yon  can 
help  it.'  said  Bill  'we'll  talk  about 
things  another  day.' 
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*' Bills  Yoice  was  trembling  with 
sndemess.  This  was  the  second  time 
le  had  pronounced  her  name,  he  who 
lad  never  said  it  all  the  time  she  was 
:one ;  now  he  lingered  over  it,  as  if  it 
illed  his  mouth  with  sweetness. 

" '  There's  not  like  to  be  another 
hy;  I  must  tell  it  now/  she  repUed, 
in  that  quick  voice  and  laboured 
breathing. 

" '  Ms^e  a  dean  breast  of  it,  Bessie, 
/you  can,'  I  said ;  *  you'll  fed  easier 
fter.  Were  you  in  London  all  the 
ime?* 

"  Bill's  hand  dosed  over  my  arm, 
)idding  me  be  stilL 

"  *  No,'  answered  Bessie,  *  he  took 
ne  to  his  yacht,  and  we  went  abroad.* 
ind  during  a  moment's  silence  she 
seemed  to  dwell  on  this  little  span  of 
lappiness.  Then  she  muttered,  how, 
ifter  her  baby  was  bom,  a  year  and  a 
nonth  ago,  he  grew  tired  of  her.  *  But 
jaby  was  not  to  blame/  putting  her 
Lrm  round  her  child,  and  lookiog  up, 
ippealiog  to  Bill.  *  And  still/  she  said, 
this  baby  has  been  my  teacher.  She 
aught  me  how  wicked  I  had  been. 
She  has  pleaded  and  pleaded  for  you. 
[felt  she  was  like  a  traitor  to  him, 
minding  me  always  of  you.* 

"There  was  something  curious  in 
the  beseeching  look  she  cast  on  Bill,  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  enlist  his  love  for 
her  child. 

"  Then,  after  a  longer  pause,  she 
related  how  a  little  time  ago  he  had 
taken  her  to  Bichmond,  near  London. 
Row  she  had  felt  near  home,  and  one 
day  she  found  a  map  of  the  Lake 
country,  and  *  I  looked  at  it  every  day. 
I  used  to  show  baby  it  was  somewhere 
there  that  lay  the  little  path  leading  up 
to  aunt  Martin's  cottage/ 

*•  *  Then,  one  day,'  continued  Bessie, 
after  panting  on  her  pillow.  *  he  said  he 
would  take  care  of  me  and  baby,  but  he 
must  marry  some  rich  lady.* 

'*  At  these  words  Bill  gave  a  gasp. 

"It  was  terrible  to  see  this  wild, 
haggard  creature,  lying  on  her  death- 
bed, struggling  through  this  confession 
of  those  past  years.  DUi  we  could  not 
stop  her.  She  told,  with  the  words 
lingering  on  her  parched,  dark  lips, 
'  IIow  shp  had  never  thought  of  that.' 
How,  when  she  had  asked  him  to 
marry  her,  he  had  used  to  answer  she 
did  not  really  love  him.  if  she  did  not 
trust  him.    3he  was  his  wife  before 


God,  what  did  a  ceremony  of  ten 
minutes  matter  ?  And  *  it  seemed  like 
begrudging  love  to  press  for  it.'  When 
he  told  her  he  mu3t  marry  some  one 
else,  she  cried,  then  he  seemed  to  hate 
her,  and  kept  away/ 

"  We  knew  her  story  was  told  now. 
She  had  scarcely  said  the  last  words 
when  there  came,  close  beside  me,  a 
cry — a  cry  that  seemed  to  escape  from 
Bill's  heart,  as  if  it  had  been  shut  up 
there  those  years. 

"  *  What  has  happened  makes  no 
difference,  Bessie.  I  love  you  the 
same  as  I  did  before.  I'll  take  you  for 
my  wife,  and  love  and  tend  you,  if 
you'll  let  me.  We'll  go  away  to  Ame- 
rica, and  baby  11  come,  too.  No  one 
will  know  us— not  a  soul;  and  we'll 
never  think  of  the  past — there'll  not 
be  a  cloud  of  it  come  between  us.  If 
you'll  but  get  well.  Bessie,  I'll  strive  to 
make  you  happy — all  the  strength  of 
my  body  and  soul  wiU.' 

'*  Bill's  words  seemed  to  reach  Bes- 
sie's soul.  For  the  first  time,  I  felt 
how  it  was  not  only  Bessie's  thin,  worn 
body  that  had  returned  to  us,  but  that 
Bessie's  spirit  had  come  too. 

"  Her  rigid  lips  quivered,  and  there 
came  into  her  eyes  a  flicker  of  the  old, 
tender  light  which  she  sometimes 
turned  on  Bill,  before  Mr.  Ellis  came, 
when  he  said  or  did  anything  that  won 
her  praise.  'You  are  so  good.  Bill,' 
they  seemed  to  say  again. 

*•  But  it  was  only  for  a  second  of 
time.  The  misery  came  and  blotted 
out  that  look. 

"  *  Nay,*  she  said,  passionately,  sud- 
denly turning  her  head  round  to  the 
wall,  and  pressing  it  down  on  her 
pillow,  *  I  do  not  want  to  get  well ;  I 
do  not  tvant  to  live — ^not  even  for  baby. 
Had  I  not  known  1  was  dying,  I  could 
not  have  faced  you  or  aunt.  It  was 
the  thought  of  death  made  me  brave.' 

"  Then  pressing  her  face  tighter 
down  on  the  pillow,  and  throwing  her 
arms  above  her  head,  she  moaned  out, 
"  I  cannot  help  it — I  love  him  still ; 
and  it's  the  thought  of  his  painting 
some  one  else,  and  his  singing  to  her, 
that  kills  me.  So  long  as  I  am  on 
earth  I  must  love  him.  But  oh.  Bill, 
after  I  am  dead,  if  God  is  kind,  and 

Eunishes  me  only  for  a  while,  then  in 
eaven  I  shall  love  only  you,' 
"  After  a  pause,  she  added,  more 
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meekly,  taming  ronnd  and  looking  on 
her  child,  *  But  baby  will  comfort  you. 
She  will  make  it  all  up  to  you.  She 
has  such  pretty  ways  already  of  com- 
forting.' 

"  Bill  had  made  his  way  to  the 
window,  when  Bessie  moaned  out  that 
she  still  loved  Mr.  Ellis.  The  curtains 
were  drawn  back,  and  the  moonlight 
streamed  into  the  room,  but  he  was  in 
the  shadow,  leaning  his  head  heavily 
against  the  panes. 

"  '  Comfort  from  Ms  child  ?  '  he  said, 
taming  quickly  round.  'Comfort, 
when  each  time  I  look  at  it,  it'll  re- 
mind me  of  the  love  that  was  between 
you  two ! ' 

"  *  Oh,  Bill,'  whispered  Bessie,  drag- 
ging herself  up,  *  vou  do  not  mean  that 
you'll  not  protect  baby  after  I  am  dead?' 
Then  sbe  paused,  making  acquaintance 
with  this  new  grief  she  had  not  ex- 
acted. Bill  turned  away  again,  lean- 
ing his  head  down  in  the  shadow. 

'*  '  Bessie,  I'll  take  the  darling  baby,' 
I  said,  *  and  love  her  as  I  loved  you.' 

"  *  Ah,  but  I  wanted  Bill  to  take 
her/  replied  Bessie.  *He*s  the  only 
one  as  could  make  baby  quite  happy, 
and  I  thought  she  might  make  amends 
to  him.' " 

"  Oh,  Bill,  be  merciful !  You  would 
take  her,  if  I  were  to  live.  Why  should 
you  cast  her  oflf,  if  I  die  ?' 

"  Then  Bill  turned  from  the  window, 
came  forward  in  the  moonlight  and 
said  in  a  quiet  voice, '  I'll  take  the 
child.  Live  or  die  in  peace,  Bessie. 
I'll  be  as  a  father  to  her,  and  love  her 
as  if  you  had  been  my  dear  wife  who 
had  borne  her  to  me.' " 

"  She  did  not  live  many  days.  The 
doctor  said  it  was  the  low  fever  that 
killed  her.  I  knew  it  was  a  broken 
hearty  She  was  our  Bessie  once  more, 
after  the  memory  of  her  fall  was 
blotted  out  of  her  soul.  A  faded 
Bessie,  her  playful  ways,  her  innocent 
coquetries  all  came  back.  She  was  like 
a  dream  of  herself.  It  was  strange  her 
very  last  words  to  me  were — *  I  knew, 
aunt,  Bill  would  not  forget  me, 
although  he  was  so  long  away.' 

**  Bui  had  watched  her  day  and 
night  without  stirring.  To  the  last  he 
had  hopes  she  would  yet  live,  and  be 
his  wife  some  day.  But  she  died,  and 
it  was  well.  Death  lifted  the  shadow 
of  her  sin  away." 


Miss  Corkrftn  hardly  appean  at 
her  best  here.  It  is  a  trying  task 
to  depict  such  a  scene  powerfoIJ/ 
without  falling  into  extravagaaee  aod 
improbability.  Bessie's  paawxtsta 
avowal  of  unabated  attachmeolU 
her  betrayer,  notwithstanding  Im 
heartless  cruelty  to  her,  is  true  to 
nature,  and  told  with  effect ;  but  one 
cannot  see  why  she  should  so  earn- 
estly insist  that  Bill,  and  not  her 
aunt,  should  take  charge  of  her  biby. 
Her  promise  that  if  he  will  do  so^ 
will  love  him  alone  hereafter,  though 
she  cannot  in  this  life,  and  her  idea 
that  the  baby  may  serve  him  as  a 
substitute  for  her,  is  so  strange  as  to 
border  t)n  the  absurd.  Still  more 
unreasonable  is  it  to  represent  him 
as  willing  to  adopt  his  rival's  child 
without  any  necessity,  on  the  feith  of 
such  a  promise  from  one  who  Juts 
already  deceived  him  and  sdl/  pre- 
fers that  rival.  Love  is  proverbially 
blind,  but  this  is  a  pitch  of  in&taa- 
tion  that  is  surely  contrary  to  nature 
and  experience. 

Miss  Corkran  is  more  success- 
ful in  simple  narrative  and  fumiliar 
dialogue.  Though  the  end  of  the 
story  is  tragical,  the  whole  is  not 
pervaded  by  an  unbroken  glDom.  li 
is  impossible  not  to  be  saddened  2»y 
the  continually  repeated  foreboding 
of  Bessie's  impending  fall,  and  ^J 
witnessing  the  failure  of  a  lore  so 
pure  and  self-sacrificing  as  BdiYs,  to 
awaken  in  her  heart  more  than  a 
feeble  and  transient  response.  But 
with  these  dark  shades  brighter  hues 
are  intermingled,  and  painful  inci- 
dents are  relieved  by  happy  touches 
of  gentle  playful  humour.  One  of 
the  subordinate  characters  by  whom 
the  story  is  enlivened  is  Mr.  Orwell, 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  a  plain, 
good-natured,  shrewd  parson  of  the 
old  school,  who  is  among  bis  sheep 
on  his  farm  all  the  week,  takes  his 
glass  of  grog,  tells  anecdotes,  and 
cracks  jokes  with  his  parishioners  at 
their  homes,  stops  to  greet  them  and 
asks  after  their  cattle  and  com  as 
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lie  -vvalks  up  the  aisle  on  Su^iday, 
cbanges  his  surplice  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  cold  weather  shortens  the 
service  with  the  remark,  '*  The  Lord 
vrill  excuse  long  prayers  when  there 
are  six  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground." 
This  is  scarcely  a  caricature  of  what 
was  common  enough  in  many  coun- 
try places  hefore  the  High  Church 
movement.  Miss  Oorkran's  whole 
'work  is  valuable  as  a  truthful  de- 
lineation of  village  life  in  the  lake 
district  at  that  period. 


2^ke  Life  after  Deaths   and  the 
Things  to  Come,    By  Eev.  J.  Cullen. 

With  a  Memoir  of  Miss  P.B.  B . 

By    Bev.  W.   H.   M.  H.  Aitken. 
liondon:  Hatchards,    1876.  — The 
chapters  composing   Mr.   Cullen's 
work  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses   sermons,  each  preceded  by 
a  text  and  some  lines  of  poetry. 
They  relate  to  such  topics  as  the 
intermediate  state,  the  resurrection, 
the  millennium,  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  others  connected  with  futurity, 
which  have  a  strange  fascination  for 
many   minds.     The  little  that  i» 
repealed  about  these  matters,  in- 
stead of  silencing  inquiry,  as  would 
appear  most  natural,  seems  in  their 
case  rather  to  stimulate  it  by  leaving 
in  open  field  for  imbridled  specula- 
tion.     Archbishop    Whately    con- 
sidered the  absence  of  minute  details 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  life  to  come 
a  prooi  its  divine  origin ;  yet  many 
who    acknowledge    its    authority 
Acruple  not  to  supplement  its  teach- 
ing on  this  mysterious  subject  with 
their  random    conjectures,    which 
they  support  by  twisting  texts  to 
8uit  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Cullen  seems  to  have  very 
definite  and  decided  views  as  to  the 
future.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
miUenuium,  he  tells  us  that  "towards 
the  close  of  this  dispensation"  there 
ynll  be  "  a  brief  season  (three  and  a 
lalf  years)   of  great  tribulation," 


after  which  Christ  will  come.  "We 
do  not  pretend  to  be  sufficiently 
well  informed  on  the  subject  to 
controvert  his  statement,  which  may 
be  correct  enough  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary.  All  we  wish 
to  observe  is,  that  he  has  furnished 
no  evidence  in  its  support,  which 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
most  of  his  statements  in  this 
volume.  Probably  his  object  was, 
not  so  much  to  convince  or  inform 
as  to  remind  and  enforce.  For  such 
purposes  his  work  may  serve  well 
enough  with  some  readers,  others  will 
require  more  consecutiveness  and 
power  of  thought,  with  less  of  trite 
reflection  and  prosy  dulness. 

Tbe  memoir  prefixed  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
but  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to 
the  deceased  lady's  friends  and 
other  readers. 


The  Prairie  Province ;  Sketches 
of  Travel  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Lake  Winnipeg,  By  J.  C.  Hamil- 
ton, M.D.,  LL.B.  Bedford  Bros. : 
Toronto.  Triibnerand  Co. :  London, 
1876.— The  above  title  is  calculated 
to  mislead  the  reader,  the  "  Sketches 
of  Travel "  occupying  only  a  sixth 
part  of  the  volume,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  "  Prairie  Pro- 
vince." There  is  little  reason  to  re- 
gret that  they  form  so  insignificant  a 
fraction  of-  the  whole,  for  they  are 
of  no  interest  or  value.  They  were 
originally  written  during  a  summer 
trip,  and  appeared  in  a  Toronto 
newspaper.  They  may  have  done 
well  enough  for  that  temporary  pur- 
pose, but  were  not  wortn  inserting 
m  a  volume  upon  a  different  subject, 
and  one  of  permanent  interest. 
Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  excel  as 
a  writer  of  travel.  He  wants  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  graphic  pen. 
What  he  here  presents  to  the  reader 
is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  rough  notes 
hastily  jotted  down  in  his  journal, 
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and  Dot  at  all  suited  for  publication 
in  their  present  crude  state.  Short 
snatches  of  trifling  detail  are  loosely 
and  confusedly  thrown  together,  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  intelli^ble,  much 
less  readable.  Probably  Toronto 
readers  would  have  less  difficulty 
in  understanding  them  from  their 
familiarity  with  the  names  and  allu- 
sions which  occur  without  any  sort  of 
explanation,  but  others  must  often  be 
at  n  loss.  The  abruptness  with  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  darts  from  one  thing 
to  another,  having  no  sort  of  con- 
nection with  *if,  1b  quite  startling. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  is  worth  nothing. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  book, 
which  contains  useful  information 
from  various  sources  with  regard  to 
the  "  geographical  position,  climate, 
civil  institutions,  inhabitants,  pro- 
ductions, and  resources  of  the  feed 
Eiver  valley."  The  writer  describes 
the  quadrilateral  territory  carved 
out  of  the  "Great  Lone  Land," 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  under  the  title  of 
Manitoba,  so  named  from  Manito, 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  guardian  of 
its  plains  and  rivA^. 

In  the  Introduction  Mr. Hamilton 
describes  Cowley  as  "a  Jacobite 
poet,"  which  is  a  strange  blunder, 
for  Cowley  died  in  1667,  twenty, 
one  years  before  James  the  Second 
lost  the  throne  and  his  adherents 
were  called  Jacobites. 


Silver  Vindicated.  By  Henri 
Cernuschi,  Author  of  "  Mecanique 
de  I'Exchange.  "P.  S.  King,  London, 
1876. — The  irrepressible  M.  Cer- 
nuschi harps  away  on  his  single 
string  with  amazing  persistency. 
He  pours  forth  article  upon  article, 
and  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  in 
endless   profusion.     But     he    may 


rest  assured  he  will  never,  with  all 
his  activity  and  ingenuity,  succeed 
in    overthrowing     the    establkhed 
conclusions  ef  economical    ftieoec. 
In  the  present  pamphlet,  whicVcae- 
sists  of  bis  paper  read  at  the  reec^ 
Social  Science  Meeting  at  Liverpool 
he  repeats  hisold  fallacies  and  make^ 
the  same  unsupported  assertions  as 
on  previous  occasions. 

In  some  of  his  statements  he  is 
inaccurate.  Thus,  he  states  the 
total  annual  production  of  silver  at 
the  present  time  to  be  £13,700,000; 
whereas,  according  to  the  report 
of  J;he  recent  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  amounts  to 
£9,000,000  from  the  United  Stittes, 
and  £7,000,000  from  other  countries, 
making  a  total  of  £16,000,000. 
Most  people  would  think  this  an 
important  dlfierence ;  but  according 
to  M.;  Cernuschi  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  provided  the  value  of  gold 
is  fixed  by  law  for  ever  to  be  15^ 
times  that  of  silver.  In  that  case, 
no  matter  how  much  silver  is  pro- 
duced, "  as  soon  as  it  issues  from 
the  mines,  the  metal  enters  of  full 
right  into  circulation,  and  its  paying 
power  will  be  identical  with  fhat 
of  the  metal  already  circulating, 
with  which  it  proceeds  to  mix 
itself."  .     .   - 

If  this  appears  ^strange  to  any, 
here  is  the  solution  of  the  myaterj : 
*' When  the  monetary  law  is  bi-metal- 
lic,  neither  gold  nor  silver,  coiDed  or 
uncoined,  is  merchandise,  l^at  is  the 
secret!"  Who  would  have  thought 
it  P  M.  Cernuschi  is  certainly  the 
discoverer  of  this  secret,  the  pos- 
session of  which  no  one  will  dispute 
with  him.  He  must  furnish  some- 
thing more  than  his  bare  assertion 
in  support  of  it  before  any  one 
capable  of  judging  will  accept  it. 
If  money  is  not  merchandise,  we 
trust  he  will  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  in  his  next  pamphlet  what 
it  is. 
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